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PREFACE. 


TN  the  preface  to  the  first  edition  of  this  Handbook, 
-'-  pubHshed  seven  months  ago,  readers  were  invited 
to  favour  the  author  with  corrections  and  suggestions. 
This  request  has  been  promptly  and  widely  responded  to, 
and  the  author  takes  the  present  opportunity  to  thank 
each  and  all  for  their  contributions.  More  particularly 
is  he  beholden  to  the  minute  and  critical  scholarship  of 
Mr.  Ernest  Satow,  C.  M.  G.',  Her  Britannic  Majesty's 
Minister  at  Montevideo,  of  Captain  Brinkley,  R.  A., 
Editor  of  the  "Japan  Mail,"  and  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Gubbins, 
Acting  Japanese  Secretary  to  Her  Britannic  Majesty's 
Legation  in  Japan.  Scarcely  less  valuable,  though 
from  the  opposite  standpoint  of  a  non-specialist, 
has  been  an  elaborate  criticism  by  Dr.  E.  Divers, 
F.  R.  S.  Of  Japanese  critics,  the  most  useful  have 
been  Messrs  Y.  Okakura  and  M.  Ueda,  both  orna- 
ments of  the  younger  school  of  Japanese  philology. 
Mr.  W.  B.  Mason,  of  the  Imperial  Department  of  Com- 
munications, and  Mr.  Walter  Dening,  of  the  Nobles' 
School,  Tokyo,  must  be  specially  thanked  for  having 
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undertaken  the  labour  of  helping  to  correct  each  sheet 
as  it  came  from  the  press,  and  for  making  numerous 
valuable  suggestions.  The  first  half  of  the  work  re- 
ceived similar  kind  offices  from  Mr.  Percival  Lowell, 
of  Boston,  U.  S.  A,  Thanks  are  likewise  due  to  Mr.  J. 
Kuribayashi  for  permission  to  enrich  the  "  Fragments 
of  Conversation  "  from  the  pages  of  that  excellent  little 
book,  the  Tokyo  Jijo  Fade  Shashiu,  or  "  Pen  and  Ink 
Sketches  of  Tokyo  Life,"  to  the  Rev,  T.  Ise  for  his 
sermon,  and  to  Professor  L  Nakasawa,  Dr.  H.  KatG, 
and  Dr.  R.  Mitsukuri,  for  the  lectures  by  them,  which 
occupy  most  of  the  latter  portion  of  this  volume. 

The  new  grammatical  matter  of  this  edition  has 
not  been  thrown  into  the  shape  of  additional  para- 
graphs. It  has  been  absorbed  into  the  old  paragraphs, 
with  as  little  disturbance  as  possible  of  the  order  of 
the  first  edition.  This  has  been  done  with  the  object 
of  rendering  a  work  which  the  author  has  in  view, 
and  in  which  occasional  reference  may  be  made  to 
the  "  Colloquial  Handbook,"  as  useful  to  students  of 
the  earlier  edition  as  to  those  of  the  later.  The  same 
consideration  does  not  apply  to  the  "  Practical  Part  " 
of  the  Handbook.  Accordingly  the  numerous  new 
phrases,  conversations,  extracts  from  lectures,  etc., 
which    it    includes,    have    been  separately    numbered. 
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To  the  lectures  special  attention  is  requested ;  for  the 
student  desirous  of  learning  how  to  address  Japan- 
ese audiences  cannot  do  better  than  form  his  style 
on  the  compositions  of  such  eminent  speakers  as 
Dr.  Katu  and  the  other  authors  quoted.  Moreover 
these  compositions  have  a  more  than  merely  lin- 
guistic interest.  They  exemplify  some  of  the  most 
strongly  marked  characteristics  of  the  modern  educated 
Japanese  mind, — its  indifferentism  in  matters  theologi- 
cal, and  its  burning  patriotic  zeal.  The  sermon  is 
given  as  a  specimen  of  the  new  Christian  literature, 
which  is  beginning  to  spring  up  under  missionary 
influence.  The  concluding  "Word  about  Poetry" 
shows  the  popular  mind  in  another  and  older  aspect, — 
an  aspect  which  is  scarcely  affected  by  the  many  and 
great  changes  which  the  last  twenty  years  have  brought 
about  in  external  things. 

The  literal  interlinear  translations,  originally  sug- 
gested by  Dr.  E.  Baelz,  of  the  Imperial  University  of 
Japan,  and  eagerly  adopted  by  the  author  when  en- 
gaged in  the  preparation  of  the  first  edition,  have  been 
the  object  of  much  and  various  criticism,  some  persons 
seeing  in  them  the  most  useful  feature  of  the  work, 
others  denouncing  them  as  a  premium  on  laziness  in 
the  beginner,    and    a  hindrance  to  such  as  are  more 
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advanced.  The  author  has  not  trusted  his  own 
judgment  to  decide  this  debated  question  either  way. 
While,  therefore,  retaining  the  literal  interlinear  trans- 
lations in  most  places,  he  has  endeavoured  to  con- 
ciliate all  tastes  by  giving  none  but  free  translations  of 
U  447 — 8,  ^  450,  *f[  454,  and  thence  to  the  end  of  the 
volume. 

With  these  few  words  of  acknowledgment  and  ex- 
planation, the  author  leaves  his  work  to  the  kind 
indulgence  of  students. 

Imperial  University  of  Japan. 
Tokyo,  May,  i88g. 
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COLLOQUIAL  JAPANESE. 

CHAPTER     I. 

Introductory  Remarks. 


1i  I.  "  How  can  I  learn  to  speak  Japanese  ?"' — This  question 
has  been  so  often  addressed  to  the  present  writer,  that  he 
has  resolved  to  put  his  answer  into  a  permanent  shape. 
He  is  persuaded  that  no  language  was  ever  learnt  solely 
from  a  grammar, — least  of  all  a  language  like  Japanese, 
whose  structure  and  idioms  are  so  alien  from  all  that  we 
are  accustomed  to  in  Europe.  The  student  is  therefore 
recommended  only  to  glance  through  the  Theoretical  Part 
at  first,  in  order  to  obtain  a  general  idea  of  the  territory  he 
has  to  conquer.  He  can  pick  up  by  the  way  such  of  the 
examples  as  strike  him,  committing  them  to  memory  and 
seeking  opportunities  for  using  them  to  his  servants  and 
his  native  teacher.  He  should  then  go  on  to  the  Practi- 
cal Part,  and  attack  the  "  Scraps  of  Conversations  "  and 
the  "Anecdotes"  as  soon  as  possible,  however  balTling  it 
may  seem  to  be  confronted  with  such  long  sentences. 
After  all,  as  Japanese  consists  chiefly  of  long  sentences, 
one  cannot  too  early  decide  to  face  them.  A  little  prac- 
tice will  rob  them  of  much  of  their  terror.  Every  now 
and  then  the  Theoretical   Part    should    be    consulted   on 
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difficult  points.  It  should  be  read  through  carefully,  a 
little  at  a  time,  after  a  diligent  study  of  the  Practical  Part 
and  a  committal  of  a  few  pages  of  the  latter  to  memory 
shall  have  caused  the  student  to  make  some  way  in  the 
mastery  of  the  language. 

H  2.  The  necessity  for  memorising  cannot  be  too  strongly 
insisted  upon.  It  is  the  sole  means  of  escape  from  the 
pernicious  habit  of  thinking  in  English,  translating  every 
sentence  literally  from  a  whispered  English  original,  and 
therefore  beginning  and  ending  by  speaking  English 
Japanese  instead  of  Japanese  Japanese.  It  is  not  only 
that  the  words  and  idioms  of  Japanese  differ  from  our 
English  words  and  idioms,  but  that  the  same  set  of  cir- 
cumstances does  not  always  draw  from  Japanese  speakers 
remarks  similar  to  those  which  it  would  draw  from 
European  speakers.  Japanese  thoughts  do  not  run  in 
quite  the  same  channels  as  ours.  To  take  a  very  simple 
instance.  If  an  Englishman  wishes  to  make  a  polite 
remark  to  a  friend  about  the  latter's  sick  father,  he  will 
probably  say  "  I  hope  your  father  is  better  to-day."  In 
French,  German,  Italian,  etc.,  the  phrase  would  be  .pretty 
nearly  the  same.  In  each  of  these  languages  the  same 
kindly  hope  would  be  expressed.  In  Japanese  it  is  differ- 
ent.    The  phrase  would  run  thus  : 

Otottsan  wa,         do     de     gozaimasu  ? 

Hoitonrable-fathcftJMi:         as-for,       hotc  is  ? 

or,  more  politel}^ 

Go         shinipn       wa,     ikaga     de     irasshaimasu  ? 

mtugutt    real-falher  as-for,      hotc  eteigns-to-be? 

The  idea  of  hoping  or  fearing,  which  to  us  is  so  famili- 
ar, does  not  present  itself  with  the  same  vividness  and 
frequency    to   the  less  anxious,  less  high-strung  Oriental 
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mind.  The  characteristic  phrase  here  is  rather  the  ever- 
recurring 

„,.,    ,  .  f     "There  is  nothing 

Shiknta  _     ga  '"'''to  be  done  •""  There 

Boins-side  (nominative  particle)  is-itot.  \  .  ,     ,      J     .    ,, 

^  '  \is  no  help  for  it. 

The  student  should  endeavour  to  place  himself  from  the 
outset  at  the  Japanese  point  of  view.  This  he  can  do 
only  by  dint  of  much  learning  by  heart.  The  trouble 
thus  taken  will  be  of  infinite  advantage  to  him,  even  if 
his  ultimate  aim  be  the  indoctrination  of  the  Japanese 
with  foreign  ideas.  It  will  put  him  in  sympathy  with 
his  hearers.  It  is  true  that,  of  late,  English  idioms  have 
begun  to  penetrate  into  the  Japanese  language.  But  it 
is  chiefly  into  the  language  of  the  lecture-hall  and  the 
committee-room.  The  style  of  familiar  every-day  speech 
is  as  yet  scarcely  affected  by  this  new  influence. 

*i\  3.  It  is  still  doubtful  under  what  family  of  languages  Japan- 
ese should  be  classed.  There  is  no  relationship  between 
it  and  Aino,  the  speech  of  the  hairy  aborigines  whom 
the  Japanese  conquerors  have  gradually  pushed  eastwards 
and  northwards.  In  structure,  though  not  to  any  ap- 
preciable extent  in  vocabulary,  Japanese  closely  resembles 
Korean  ;  and  both  it  and  Korean  may  possibly  be  related 
to  Mongol  and  to  Manchu,  and  therefore  claim  to  be 
included  in  the  Altaic  group.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Japan- 
ese is  what  is  generally  termed  an  agglutinative  language, 
that  is  to  say  that  it  builds  up  its  words  and  grammatical 
forms  by  means  of  suffixes  loosely  soldered  to  the  root  or 
stem.  It  also  shows  faint  traces  of  the  '' law_of  Vjowel 
harmony"  or  "attraction,"  which  characterises  the  Altaic 
languages.  .  This  manifests  itself  in  a  tendency  to  unifor 
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year  before  last,"  for  ato  toshi.     Similarly  in  several  of 
the  words  recently  adopted  from  English,  such  as  inishin, 
"a  (sewing-)  machine;"   Gotto,    "the  Christian  God;" 
^hukku,  "a  European  book." 

11  4.  The  earliest  Japanese  literature  that  has  come  down 
to  us  dates,  in  its  present  form,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  eighth  century  after  Christ.  The  general  structure 
of  the  language  at  that  time  was  nearly  the  same  as  it 
is  now.  But  the  changes  of  detail  have  been  so  nume- 
rous, that  a  page  of  eighth  century  Japanese  is  unintel- 
ligible to  a  modern  native  of  Tokyo  without  special 
study.  One  of  the  chief  factors  in  the  alteration  of  the 
language  has  been  the  gradual  infiltration  of  Chinese 
words  and  phrases,  which  naturally  accompanied  the 
borrowing  of  Buddhism,  Confucianism,  and  the  various 
arts  and  sciences  of  China.  Chinese  established  itself, 
so  to  speak,  as  the  Latin  and  Greek  of  Japan.  It  retains 
this  position  even  at  the  present  day,  supplying  names 
for  almost  all  the  new  implements,  sciences  and  ideas, 
which  are  being  introduced  from  Europe  and  America. 
In  this  manner,  one  very  curious  and  quite  unexpected 
result  of  the  Europeanisajion  of  Japan  has  been  the  flood- 
2^  ing  of  the  language  with  Chinese  terms  at  a  rate  never 
''■known  before.  Thus  we  have  : 
r^^^-ki-sen,     lit.  "  steam-vapour-ship,"        "  a  steamer." 

jo-ki-sha,       ,,  "steam-vapour-vehicle,"  "  a  railway  train." 
min-ken,        ,,"  people-authority,"  "democracy." 

sJin-sJnn,         ,,"  copy-truth,"  "  a  photograph." 

ron-1'i-gakn,  ,,  "  argue-reason-science,"  "logic." 
tetsu-do,  ,,   "iron-road,"  "  a  railway." 

ban-koku  ho- ,,  (  "  myriad-countries)         f  "  international 
ho,  \        public-law,"       J         [       law." 
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/o-yrt^«  ^ai- lit.  f"  treaty  amend-  ]  ,,.      .  •  ■      .- 

-^    -^  •  ^  ^ ,,  [  "  treaty  revision. 

set,  {        ment,  i  ■' 

.,   ,  ...       ("set-up-law   gov-  )     (  "constitutional 

•^  ' "  (       ernment,  )     (         government. 

yu-sho  rep-      ,,  f  "superior-conquer  )     (  "  the  survival  of 
pal,  \       inferior-lose,"     )    "(         the  fittest." 

51  5,  The  Japanese  do  not  pronounce  Chinese  in  a  manner 
that  would  be  intelligible  to  any  Chinaman.  They  have 
two  standards  of  pronunciation,  both  of  which  are 
corruptions  of  the  Chinese  pronunciation  of  over  a 
thousand  years  ago.  One  of  these  is  called  the  Go-on, 
the  other  the  Kan-on,  from  the  names  of  certain  ancient 
Chinese  kingdoms.  Usage  decrees  thatithe  same  word 
shall  be  pronounced  according  to  the  Go-on  in  some  con- 
texts, and  according  to  the  Kan-on  in  others.  Thus  the 
inyo  of  dai-myo,  "a  feudal  noble  "  (lit.  "  a  great  name  "), 
is  the  same  as  the  mei  oi  viei-biitsu,  "  the  chief  production 
of  a  locality"  (lit.  "a  name-thing" /.c.  "  a  famous  thing"). 
In  this  case  myo  is  the  Go-on,  and  met  the  Kan-on,  of  the 
same  Chinese  character  ^,  which  in  China  itself  is  pro- 
nounced ming.  The  practical  student  will  do  best  to 
learn  words  by  rote,  without  troubling  himself  as  to 
whether  each  term,  if  Chinese,  be  in  the  Go- on  or  in  the 
Kan-on. 

I1  6.  The  effect  of  the  steady  influx  of  Chinese  words 
during  more  than  a  millennium  has  been  to  discredit 
the  native  Japanese  equivalents  even  when  they  exist. 
A  foreigner  who  wishes  to  be  considered  an  elegant 
speaker  should,  therefore,  gradually  accustom  himself 
to  employ  Chinese  words  very  freely,  except  when 
addressing  uneducated  persons.  Tie  should,  for  in- 
stance, prefer 
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jm-ryokii{sHrn),"  to  endeavour,"  to  chikara  wo  tsukiisu. 
myo-cho,  "to-morrow  morning,"  to  ashita  no  asa. 
0-Bei,  "  Europe  and  America,"  to  Yoroppato  Amerikato. 
sa/t-yto7e,  "yesterday  and  to-day,"  to  kino  to  kyo  to. 
tai-hoku,  "  a  large  tree,"  to  oki  na  ki. 

Wa-sei,     "Japanese  made,"        to  Nihon-deki. 

Some  persons  indeed,  both  Japanese  and  foreign,  regret 
the  fashionable  preference  for  Chinese  words.     But  the 
fashion  exists,  and  to  follow  it  is  considered  a  mark  of 
refinement;  neither  is  it  possible,  even  were  it  desirable,  for 
an  outsider  to  set  up  a  standard  of  his  own,  different  from 
that  acknowledged  by  the  people  themselves.     The  copi- 
jQUSness  of  the  Chinese  tongue,  and  the  marvellous_terse- 
ness  which  generally  enables  it  to  express  in  two  or  three 
syllables  ideas  which  would  require  five  or  six  in  Japanese 
and  indeed  in  almost  any  other  language,  form  an  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  this  species  of  Japanese  Johnsonianism. 
On  the  other  hand,  much  confusion  is  caused  by  the  fact 
that  numbers  of  Chinese  words  are  pronounced  a]ike.    The 
consequence  of  this  is  that  it  is  often  impossible  to  know 
what  a  term  means,  without   reference  to    the    Chinese 
characters  with  which  it  is  written.     In  any  case,  whether 
he  speak  simply  or  learnedly,  the  student  should  at  least 
avoid  speaking  vulgarly.     Japanese  resembles  English  in 
being  full  of  slang  and  vulgarisms  of  every  sort.     But  what 
should  we  say  to  a  young  Japanese,  who,  having  been 
sent  to  London  to  learn  our  language,  should  return  home 
with  the  haccent  of  'Ighgate  and  the  diction   of  the  street 
Arab  ?     Japanese  has  also  many  provincial  dialects,  some 
of  which  remain  more  faithful  in  certain  respects  to  the 
traditions  of  the  Classical  language  than  does  the  dialect 
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of  Tokyo.  But  the  dialect  of  Tokyo  (itself  a  slightly 
modified  form  of  the  Kyoto  dialect,  which  was  formerly 
contsidered  the  standard  Colloquial)  has  on  its  side  an 
ever-increasing  importance  and  preponderance,  as  the  ge- 
neral medium  of  polite  intercourse  throughout  the  country. 
Practical  students  are  strongh^  advised  to  devote  them- 
selves to  it  alone.  If  they  speak  it  well,  they  will  be  as 
generally  understood  as  a  man  who  speaks  standard 
English  is  generally  understood  in  England,  that  is  to  say 
that  they  will  be  understood  everywhere  by  all  but  the 
peasantry,  and  in  most  provinces  even  by  the  peasantry. 

1i  7.  Japanese  writing  consists  of  the  Chinese  characters, — 
ideographs,  as  they  are  sometimes  styled, -r— mixed  with  a 
sjdlabic  writing  called  the  K ana.  The  meaning  of  the  lat- 
ter term  is  "  borrowed  (kari)  names  («a)."  It  has  refer" 
ence  to  the  borrowing,  or,  as  we  should  say,  adaptation,  of 
characters  originally  ideographic  for  the  purpose  of  phone-) 
tic  transcription.  The  Kana  syllabary  is  a  native  Japan- 
ese invention,  dating  back  over  a  thousand  years.  There 
are  two  principal  forms  of  it.  These  are  the  Kata-kaiia, 
or  "  Part  Kana,"  so-called  because  the  signs  composing  it 
consist  of  fragments  of  the  square  Chinese  characters, 
and  the  Hira-i^ana,  or  "Easy  Kana,'"  so  called  because 
consisting  of  entire  Chinese  characters  written  in  the  most 
sketchy  cursive  hand.  We  cannot,  within  the  limits  of 
the  present  work,  treat  any  further  of  this  subject.  Stu- 
dents desirous  of  pursuing  it  are  recommended  to  begin 
by  the  Hira-gana,  and  then  pass  on  to  a  study  of  the 
most  usual  Chinese  square  characters,  as  given  in  Mr. 
Fiikuzawa  Yukichi's  "  Moji  no  Osliic"  (three  small  vol- 
umes, to  be  obtained  in  Tokyo  at  the  Chukindo,  Gin;ia 
Ni-cho-me,  or  at  Mita,  Keio  Gijiku).     The  whole  subject 
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of  the  Kami  and  Chinese  characters  is  minutely  treated  in 
several  of  the  "  Readers  "  recently  compiled  for  use  in  the 
primary  schools.  One  of  the  best  is  Mr.  Kudo  Seiichi's 
^'  SJiin  Tokuhou  "  (eight  small  volumes,  to  be  obtained  in 
Tokyo  at  Okura  Yasugoro's,  No.  i8,  Nihon-bashi-dori, 
It-cho-me).  The  Knta-kana,  though  so  much  more  simple- 
looking  than  the  Hira-gana  and  the  Chinese  characters, 
is  less  understood  by  the  people  at  large.  At  the  present 
day  there  is  a  party  in  favour  of  the  introduction  of  the 
Roman  alphabet.  Its  organ,  the  "  Romaji  Zasshi,"  gives 
articles  in  various  styles,  romanised  according  to  Dr. 
Hepburn's  simple  phonetic  system,  which  is  now  general- 
ly followed  by  foreigners  who  write  on  Japanese  subjects, 
and  which  has  therefore  been  adopted  in  this  Handbook. 

*it  8.  It  is  possible  to  learn  to  speak  Japanese  quite  correctly 
without  studying  the  native  system  of  writing.  Unfor- 
tunately the  acquirement  of  the  Colloquial  does  not  help 
much  towards  the  comprehension  of  books,  newspapers, 
and  letters,  even  supposing  the  student  to  have  them 
read  aloud  to  him.  The  Japanese  are  still  in  the  state 
in  which  we  were  during  the  Middle  Ages.  They  do  not 
write  as  they  speak,  but  use  an  antiquated  and  indeed 
partly  artificial  dialect  whenever  they  put  pen  to  paper. 
This  is  the  so-called  "Written  Language."  Of  the  few 
books  published  in  the  Colloquial,  the  best  are  the  novels 
of  a  living  author  named  Encho.  The  student,  who  does 
not  wish  to  trouble  about  the  characters,  cannot  do  better 
than  v/rite  out  one  of  these  books  from  his  teacher's  dic- 
tation. It  should  be  added  that  they  contain  not  a  few 
passages  to  which  lady  students  would  take  exception. 
This  is  the  case  with  all  Japanese  fiction.  It  is  not  that 
the  Japanese  no\'elists  love  to  wallow,  Zola-like,  in  vice. 
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On  the  contrary,  their  sentiments  mostly  leave  nothing 
to  be  desired.  But  they  have  a  startlingly  reaHstic  way  of 
calling  a  spade  a  spade.  Here  are  the  titles  of  Encho's 
two,  best  works  : — 

lj^^^^(f^Botan-Ddr6''  the  storv  of  a  last  century  vendett^:::^---^ 
"  Ezo-N.'s'iiki  Kohyo  no  leznto,''  a  clever  adaptation  to 
moJern   Japanese    social    conditions   of   Wilkie    Collins' 
"New  Magdalen."     It  appeared  as  a.  feuillefon   to   the 
"  YamatJ  Shimhun  "  newspaper  in  1886-7. 

Another  amusing  novel  in  Colloquial  is  the  '■  Aiisei 
Mifsn-gunii  Sakasuki,"  by  Hakuen.  It  deals  with  middle 
and  lower  class  life  during  the  last  da3's  of  the  Shogunate. 

Occasionally,  too,  the  newspapers,  the  "Transactions  "' 
of  the  Educational,  Geographical,  and  other  learned 
Societies,  and  such  collections  of  lectures  and  speeches 
as  the  "  Taika  Ronsim,"  the  '^  Kodaii  Ensetsii-shii,"  etc., 
print  a  lecture  exactly  as  taken  down  by  the  short-hand 
reporter  from  the  mouth  of  the  lecturer,  though  the  more 
usual  practice  is  to  dress  everything  up  in  the  Written 
Style  before  it  is  allowed  to  appear  in  print. 

If  g.  A  word  as  to  the  parts  of  speech  in  Japanese.  Strictly 
speaking,  there  are  but  two,  the  verb  and  the  noun.  The 
particles,  or  "postpositions"  and  suffixes,  which  take  the 
place  of  our  prepositions,  conjunctions  and  conjugational 
terminations,  were  themselves  originally  fragments  of 
nouns  and  verbs.  The  pronoun  and  numeral  are  simply 
nouns.  The  true  adjective  (including  the  adverb)  is  a 
sort  of  neuter  verb.  But  many  words  answering  to  our 
adjectives  and  adverbs  are  nouns  in  Japanese.  There  is 
no  article.  Altogether  our  grammatical  categories  do  not 
fit  the  Japanese  language  well.      They  have  only  been 
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adhered  to  in  this  work  in  so  far  as  they  may  serve  as 
landmarks  familiar  to  the  student. 

lo.  In  conclusion,  the  following"  warnings  concerning 
errors  into  which  European  speakers  of  Japanese  are  apt 
to  fall,  may  be  found  useful  :— 

Do  not  confound  long  and  short  vowels.     (See  ^  13.) 
Do  not  use  personal  pronouns  too  freely.     (See  ^71.) 
Do  not  insert  the  postposition  «o  between  a  true  adjec- 
tive and  the  noun  to  which  it  belongs.     (See  H  208.) 

Do  not  apply  honorifics  to  yourself.  For  me  to  ask 
any  one,  for  instance,  to  sliinjo  something  to  myself,  or 
to  liaiken  something  belonging  to  myself,  would  be  as  if 
I  should  say  :  "  Have  the  honour  to  give  it  to  me,"  or 
"  Have  the  honour  to  look  at  this  thing  belonging  to 
me."  As  explained  in  Chap.  XI,  honorifics  can  only  be 
applied  to  other  people,  and  humble  terms  must  be  used 
in  speaking  of  oneself.  I  shinjo  (lit.  "  respectfully  lift 
up")  something  to  you  ;  but  I  ask  you  to  kudasai  (lit. 
"condescend")  something  to  me.  I  haiken  (lit.  "ador- 
ingly look  at  ")  something  belonging  to  you  ;  but  I  ask  you 
to  gornn  nasai  (lit.  "  august-glance  deign")  something  be- 
longing to  me.  (See  11  405.)  If  you  hear  beggars  in 
the  street  shouting  after  you  to  sJiiiijo  a  copper  to  them, 
it  is  only  because,  having  learnt  from  experience  that 
foreigners  constantly  misuse  the  honorifics,  they  think 
to  ingratiate  themselves  and  to  be  more  easily  under- 
stood by  doing  likewise.  Were  they  addressing  a  Japan- 
ese, they  would  never  dream  of  saying  anything  so  rude 
and  so  absurd. 
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PRONUNCIATION. 

^i  II.  Japanese,  wlien  written  phonetically  with  the  Roman 
alphabet,  according  to  the  phonetic  spelling  sanctioned 
by  the  Romanisation  Society  and  Dr.  Hepburn's  Dic- 
tionary, requires  the  same  letters  as  English,  with  the 
exception  of  /,  q,  v  and  x.  The  letter  c  occurs  only 
in  the  combination  ch,  which  is  sounded  nearly  like 
English  ch  in  "  church,"  but  a  little  more  softly,  as 
dm,  "  tea  ;"  chichi,  "  milk." 

1'  12.  The  vowels  are  sounded  as  in  Spanish  and  Italian, 
but  are  always  short,  unless  marked  with  the  sign  of  long 
quantity.  It  is  impossible  to  express  the  values  of  the 
Japanese  vowels  correctly  in  English  ;  but,  speaking  ap- 
proximately, we  may  .say  that 

a  resembles  the  a  in  "  father,"       but  is  shorter. 

e  „  ,,    c  ,,   "  men." 

i  ,,  ,,   i  ,,  "  machine,"  but  is  shorter. 

0  ,,  ,,    0  ,,   "  for"  (not  "four"). 

u  ,,  ,,    n  ,,   "  bush." 


0 

u 


bone,' 
00,,  "  food." 


but  is  a  purer  o. 


H  13.  Very  great  care  must  be  taken  to  distinguish  the  short 
from  the  long  vowels;  for  there  are  many  words  totally  dis- 
tinct in  meaning,  but  dilTering,  so  far  as  pronunciation  is 
concerned,  merely  in  the  quantity  of  their  vowels,   thus  : 


H 
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dozo,  "  please." 

koko,  "  filial  piety." 

sato,  "  sugar." 

toni,  "  to  pass  through." 

tsuji,  "  an  interpreter." 


dozo,  "  a  mud  godown  •/■'" 

^0^0,   "  here  ;  " 

safo,    "  a  village  ;  " 

torn,    "  to  take  ;  " 

tsuji,  "  a  cross-road  ;  " 

zutsu,  "  [one,  etc.]  at  a  time  ;  "  zntsil,  "  a  headache." 

The  only  long  vowels  of  common  occurence  are  o  and 
it.  Long  a  hardly  occurs,  excepting  in  the  interjections 
d  !  md  !  nd  !  and  !  5a  !  and  in  the  words  ohdsan,  "  an  old 
lady,"  "grandmamma,"  and  okkusan  (but  also  okkasan), 
"  mamma."  Long  c  hardly  occurs  excepting  in  the  inter- 
jection ne.  Long  i  does  not  occur,  its  place  being  taken 
by  double  //,  as  in  yorosliii,  "  good,"  as  it  is  considered 
that  careful  speakers  sound  the  two  /'5  separately. 

H  14.  When  preceded  by  another  vowel  or  by  n,  the  vowel 
e  is  sounded  as  ye,  i  as  yi,  and  0  as  wo.  Thus  2ie 
"above;"  kon-in,  "marriage;"  and  sliio,  "salt,"  are  respec- 
tively pronounced  (and  by  many  transliterators  written) 
uye,  konyin,  and  sJiiwo. 

IT  15.  /  and  n  are  often  maudibl.e,  or  nearly  so,  in  the  mouths 
of  natives  of  Tokyo  after  /,  //,  k,  s,  s h_,  a.nd  tSj. a.s 


futatsn, 

"  two,  " 

pronounce 

,   {ftntS7i. 
°  \/tafs. 

hi  to, 

"  person," 

Jito.i 

wataknsJil, 

"I," 

watakshi. 

takusan, 

"  much,"  " 

many, 

?  1 

taxan. 

gozaimasu, 

"  there  is,  " 

gozaimas. 

shita, 

"  below,  " 

slita. 

tsuki, 

"  the  moon. 

n 

tski. 

*  "Godown"  is   Far-Eastern  English  for  a  store-house  or  ware- 
house.    It  comes  from  the  Malay  word  gddoug,  "  a  warehouse." 
f  The  h  here  has  the  sound  of  German  ch. 


VOWEL    PECULIARITIES.  I5 

I1  16.    Initial  u  is  silent,  and  the  followin.s:  ni  doubled  in  the 
^^■^^    pronunciation  of  the  four  words 

lima,  "  a  horse,"  pronounced  mma. 

umai,  "  nice,"  ,,  mmai. 

ujnarerii,       "  to  be  born,"  ,,  mmareru. 

nine,  "  a  plum-tree,"  ,,  inmc. 

%  17.    The  quiescent  vowels  are  distinguished  in  this  work 
by  the  sign  of  short  quantity,  as  Into,  sliita,  takusan,  uma. 
But  it  should  be  noted  that  the  Japanese  themselves  are 
not  conscious  of  failing  to  pronounce  the  z's  and  ic's  in 
question,  and  that  these  letters  often  recover  their  proper 
power    for    the    sake    of    clearness  or   emphasis.     They 
count  in  prosody,   and  are  always  sounded   even    in   or- 
dinary conversation  by  the   natives  of  many  provinces. 
That  is  why  they  are  allowed  to  remain  in  the  translitera- 
tion,   being   generally    written    i    and    u    without   any 
diacritical  mark. 
^i,   If  18.   The  vowel  u,  when  following  sh  or  j,  is  often  mis- 
--^^''""^^pronounced  as  i  by  the  Tokyo  people,   thus  : 
teisJii,  for  teisJm,  "a  husband." 
They  are  also  apt  to  mispronounce  yu  as  /,  thus  : 
ikl  {or  yuki,  "  snow;"  but  this  is  distinctly  vulgar. 
^  ig.    Be  very  careful  to  discriminate  final  c  from  final  i. 
Englishmen  are  often  unintelligible  owing  to  their  con- 
founding such  words  as 

sake,     "rice-beer;"   and     saki,      "front,"     "before." 

take,     "  a  bamboo  ;  "  ,,       iaki,      "  a  waterfall." 

yuine,   "  a  dream  ;  "      ,,       ynini,     "  a  bow." 

1i  20.    The  diphthongs  ae,  al,  no,  an,  ei,  ol,  ni,  call  for  no 

remark,  each  vowel  retaining  its  own  proper  soun_d,  as  in 

Spanish   or  Italian.     Thus  the  second  syllable  of  kirei, 

"  pretty,"  sounds  nearly  like  the  English  word  "ray  (not 
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like  "rye");"  kan,  "to  buy,"  sounds  nearly  like  the  English 
"cow."  In  the  case  of  verbs  ending  in  an,  such  as  kau, 
"to  buy;"  morau,  "to  receive;"  shitagau,  "to  follow,"  it 
is  indeed  optional  to  pronounce  the  letter  an  like  a  longd. 
But  this  is  more  characteristic  of  Western  Japanese  than 
of  Tokyo  usage. 

1i  21.  The  vulgar  in  Tokyo  say  ai  for  ae,  and  oi  for  oe  ;  thus 
7;iai,  instead  oi'-viae,  "before;"  ^0/  (which  means  "love"), 
instead  of  koe,  "  voice."  They  also  often  contract  ni  into 
a  long  c,  as  narane  for  nnratiai,  "  it  won't  do."  But  this 
is  as  bad  as  the  dropping  of  the  letter  h  by  cockneys. 

^  22.  lu  is  pronounced  like  yu,  e.g.  in,       "  to  say." 
On,,  ,,  ,,       0,     ,,     o/z/o;/, "  to  think." 

■w^  N.  B.  It  is  customary  to  write  the  present  tense  of  certain  verbs 
with  a  final  011  rather  than  with  5,  in  order  to  show  the  original  and 
theoretical  conformity  of  these  verbs  to  the  general  rule  whereby  the 
present  tense  must  always  end  in  11. 

■|  23.  The  consonants  are  pronounced  approximately  as  in 
English,  subject  to  the  following  remarks  : — 

j^'  is  a  true  labial,  not  the  English  labio-dental ;  that  is 
to  say,  it  is  formed  by  means  of  the  lips  alone,  not,  as  our 
/  is,  by  placing  the  upper  teeth  on  the  lower  lips. 

G  never  has  the  sound  of  /.  At  the  beginning  of  a 
word  it  is  pronounced  hard,  like  the  g  in  "  give."  In 
the  middle  of  a  word  it  has  the  sound  of  English  ng  in 
"  longing."  Thus  Riga,  the  name  of  a  place  near  Miya- 
noshita,  rhymes  almost  exactly  with  "singer."  (Not  with 
"^nger,"  where  the  ng  does  double  duty,  first  to  render  the 
sound  of  «D',  and  then  the  sound  of  o-  alone.  This  double 
sound  is  represented  in  Japanese  b}'  the  combination  ng, 
as  kin-gin,  "  gold  and  silver,"  pronounced  king-gin). 
Foreigners  often  err  in  pronouncing  such  words  as  Kiga 
like  King-ga,  and  kago,  "  a  palanquin,"  like  kaiig-go,  etc. 


COXSCNANTS.  I'J 

N.  B.  In  Western  Japan,  g  retains  its  hard  pronunciation  in  all 
situations. 

Hi,  or  rather  the  syllable  ///,  has  a  tendency  to  pass 
into  shi,  and  even  into  simple  5/;,  especially  in  the  mouths 
of  the  vulgar  of  Tokyo,  who  pronounce,  for  instance,  the 
w^ord  hige,  "beard,''  assJiige,  and  hito,  "  person,"  as  sJito. 
Careful  Japanese  speakers  attempt  (not  always  success- 
fully) to  avoid  this  error. 

A'  final  is  pronounced  half-way  between  a  true  n  and  the 
French  nasal  n. 

R  is  the  very  softest  of  English  r's,  and  is  never  rolled 
or  gargled  as  in  French  and  German. 

24.  ]V  (pronounced  exactly  as  in  English)  shows  so 
strong  a  tendency  to  become  obsolete  after  k  and  g,  not 
only  in  Tok3^o,  but  in  most  parts  of  the  country  excepting 
the  West,  that  it  is  optional  to  write,  for  instance,  kiera- 
shi  or  knsJii,  "cake;"  GwaiinusJid  or  Gaimnsho,  "the 
Foreign  Office."  Even  between  two  vowels,  as  in  o;no- 
{w)anai,  "  I  do  not  think  ;"  kama{u!)anai ,  "  it  does  not 
matter,"  many  natives  of  Tokyo  drop  it.  In  the  present 
work  the  w  has  been  retained  in  all  such  cases,  in  order 
to  conform  to  the  usage  of  Dr.  Hepburn's  dictionary. 
Frenchmen,  Germans,  and  other  Continentals  are  apt 
to  sound  a  v  instead  of  a  xo.  This  bad  habit  should  be 
carefully  guarded  against. 

is  always  a  consonant.  Thus  the  syllable  mya  in 
myaku,  "the  pulse,"  is  pronounced  as  one  syllable,  like 
mia  in  the  English  word  "  amiable."  Care  must  be  taken 
not  to  confound  it  with  the  dissyllable  iniya  in  such 
words  as  iniyako  [nii-ya-ko),  "  a  capital  city." 

Z,  when  preceding  the  vowel_»,  has  the  sound  of  (L, 
and   is   accordingly  so  written   by  many  transliterators, 
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^  midzn,  for  mizu,  "  water."  We  write  z  in  this  work, 
rather  'f'Rarr?757somewhat  against  our  personal  preference, 
and  merely  in  order  to  conform  to  the  usage  of  the 
dictionary.     (Conf.  foot-note  to  p.  21.) 

*i  25.  Double  consonants  must,  as  in   Italian,    be    sharply 

distinguished  from  single  ones,  thus  : 

ama,  "  a  nun  ;"        annua,  "  a  shampooer." 

ichi,    "  one  ;"  itchi,  (for  iciii-clii),  "  union." 

oio,     "  a  sound  ;"     otto,  "  a  husband." 

Where,  however,  no  confusion  is  liable  to  ensue,  the 

natives  of  Tokyo  often  pronounce  as  double  a  consonant 

which  is  properly  single,  thus  : 

aiiiiiia/'i,  for      ainari,  "  too  much." 

iiiiiiiia,  ,,       iiiina,  "  all." 

sakki,  ,,       saki,  "  before." 

But  this  is  slightly  vulgar. 

N.  B.     Notice  that  only  the  following  consonants  are  liable  to  re- 

dujlication  :  cli(fcli),  k,  m,  it,  p,  s,  sli(ssh),  and  ts  (fts). 

II  26.  All  Japanese  words  theoretically  end  either  in  a  vowel 
or  in  the  consonant  n.  But  the  fact  of  the  occasional 
quiescence  of  i  and  u  produces  the  impression  that  there 
are  words  ending  in  other  consonants.  Thus  the  polite 
termination  unasii  (e.g.  in  ariiuasu,  "  there  is")  mostly 
sounds  like  mas,  excepting  in  the  mouths  of  unusually 
careful  or  old-fashioned  speakers.  In  no  other  case  is  the 
clipping  of  final  vowels  to  be  recommended. 

ACCENT. 

II  27.  Generally  speaking,  the  Japanese  pronunciation  both 
of  vowels  and  of  consonants  is  less  broad  and  heavy  than 
that  current  in  most  European  languages,  and  especially 
in  English.   Particularly  noticeable  is  the  manner  in  which 
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cli,  j,  sli,  and  fs  are  minced.  Tones,  such  as  those  of  the 
Chinese,  are  entirely  absent.  There  is  httle  or  no  tonic 
accent,  and  onh'  a  very  shght  rhetorical  accent ;  that  is  to 
say  that  all  the  syllables  of  a  word  and  all  the  words  of  a 
sentence  are  pronounced  equally,  or  nearly  so.'  ^Students 
must  beware  of  importing  into  Japanese  the  strong  and 
constantly  recurring  stress  by  which,  in  English  and  in 
most  European  languages,  one  syllable  in  every  polysyl- 
labic word,  and  the  chief  words  in  every  sentence,  are  sin- 
gled out  for  special  notice.  Thus,  to  quote  the  names  of 
places  familiar  to  every  traveller  in  Japan,  you  must  arti- 
culate Hakone,  Miyanoshita,  AsJiiiioyii,  with  every  sylla- 
ble equal  (excepting  the  I  of  Miyanoshita,  which  quiesces), 
thus:  Ha-ko-ne,  Mi-ya-no-shta,  A-sJii-nv-yu,  all  short  and 
all  without  emphasis.  Europeans  excruciate  Japanese 
ears  when  they  say  Hakone,  Miyanoshta,  and  Ashiiioyii. 
Only  occasionally,  among  the  lower  classes,  does  the 
desire  for  exceptional  emphasis  cause  a  word  or  syllable 
to  be  accented  in  a  peculiarly  declamatory  manner,  which 
Europeans  find  difficulty  in  imitating.  The  strength  of  the 
entire  body  seems  to  be  concentrated  on  the  production, 
on  the  laborious  squeezing  out,  of  the  word  in  question. 

N.  B.  The  statement  made  in  the  above  parai,'rapii  concerning 
the  absence  of  accent  in  Japanese  is  intended  rather  for  purposes  of 
practical  instruction  than  of  scientific  accuracy.  There  is  a  sHght 
tonic  accent  in  Japanese.  But  so  extremely  slight  is  it,  that  it  has 
never  been  marked  in  any  dictionary  whether  native  or  foreign,  it  has 
no  influence  on  prosody,  it  varies  from  province  to  jirovince,  and 
inhabitants  of  the  same  province  contradict,  not  only  each  other  but 
themselves,  in  their  usage  and  in  the  explanations  which  they  give 
concerning  it.  Most  of  the  Tokyo  people  distinguish  by  a  faint 
difference  of  stress  such  pairs  of  words  as 
J^^^ume,     "rain;"  ai)U',     "  a  kind  of  sweetmeat." 

hashi,  "  chopsticks  ;  "  hnsh'i,   "  a  bridge." 
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kaki,    "  an  oyster  ;  "  kak'i,     "  a  persimmon." 

koto,     "  a  sort  of  harp  ;  "  koto,     "  a  thing." 

kiimo,  "  a  spider  ;  "  kumo,    "  a  cloud." 

take,  "  a  mountain-peak  ;  "  take,  "  a  bamboo." 
Tile  difference  between  such  words  may  be  compared, —  not  in  kind, 
but  in  degree, — with  that  made  by  some  English  speakers  between 
"morning"  and  "mourning,"  or  between  the  verb  "to  advocate"  and 
the  substantive  "  an  advocate."  The  interest  of  the  question  is  rather 
for  the  theoretical  than  for  the  practical  student.  The  tendency  of 
Englishmen,  and  indeed  of  all  Europeans  excepting  Frenchmen, 
is  always  to  accentuate  Japanese  much  too  strongly.  New-comers 
cannot  do  better,  at  least  for  the  first  few  years,  than  endeavour  not 
to  accentuate  it  at  all. 

LETTER-CHANGES. 

"■  28.  Nis^ori,  i.e.  "■  muddling,"  is  the  name  given  by  the 
Japanese  to  the  substitution  of  sonant  consonants  for 
surds.'''     The  consonants  affected  change  as  follows  : — 

^=^^Surds.  Sonants. 

ch]  .    .  .J 

shj  '"'°  J-^' 

^\  b 

n 

*■  In  contradistinction  to  the  sonant  letters,  the  surd  letters  are 
said  to  be  siimi,  i.e.  "  clear," — f,  k,  s,  etc.,  sounding  purer  to  the 
Japanese  ear  than  d,  g,  z,  etc.  The  two  categories  together  are 
termed  sfi-daku  by  the  native  grammarians,  scl  being  the  Chinese 
word  for  "  clear,"  and  daku  for  "  muddled." 

t  In  Western  Japan,  where  the  rules  and  analogies  of  the  ancient 
language  have  been  more  faithfully  preserved  than  in  the  present 
capital,  the  nigori  of  ch  is  pronounced  like  English  j,  and  the  nigori 
of  5/i  like  the  softer  French  y  ;  thus /;(//,  "the  wistaria"  (hard),  but 
Fuji,  "  Fusiyama  "  (soft).  The  Tokyo  pronunciation  ignores  this 
delicate  distinction,  and  has  English  j  (but  just  a  trifle  softer)  for  both 
alike. 
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Surds.  Sojiaiits. 

k  into  g. 

L}  "'  '■'" 

i  „  d. 

N.  B.  F  and  // are  almost  certainly  corruptions  of  an  earlier/, 
the  surd  naturally  corresponding  to  the  sonant  h. 

The  broad  law  governing  the  use  of  the  nigori  is  that 
the  initial  surd  {ch,  sli,  f,  Ii,  k,  s,  fs,  or  t)  of  an  in- 
dependent word, — especially  of  a  noun, — cha,ng.e_s  into 
the  corresponding  sonant  {j,  b,  g,  z,  or  d)  when  the  word 
is  used  as  the  second<imember  of  a  compound.  The 
law  affects,  not  native  words  onl}',  but  likewise  those 
borrowed  from  the  Chinese,  thus  :  — 

ydri-jayd,  "  an  eating-house  ;  "  from  ryori,  "cookery," 
and  chaya,  "  a  tea-house." 

shiiiin-jiiiia,  "various  islands;"  from  sh/;/m,  "  an  is- 
land," repeated. 

ynitc-hniic,  "  a  house-boat  ;  "  kom  yaiie,  "  a  roof,"  and 
fune,  "  a  vessel." 

hi-hachi,  "  a  brazier ;  "  from///,  fire,"  and  haclii,  "a 
pot." 

ki-^ae,  "a  change  of  clothes;  "  from  the  indefinite  forms 
,       of   the    verbs    kini,    "  to  wear,"    and  iidirii,    "  to 

change." 
kakii-zato,   "  loaf  sugar  ;  "  from  kakii,  "  an  angle,"  and 
sito,   "  sugar." 

*  In  the  Western  provinces  (followinf,'  ancient  usa<,'c),  the  nif^ori  of 
5  is  z,  while  the  nigori  of  is  is  dz  ;  thus  uihii,  "  not  seeinf^,"  but 
midzu,  "water."  In  Tokyo  these  two  soun  Is  are  confounded,  both 
beinjj  alike  prononced  as  dz.     Conf.  the  end  of  *\    24. 
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tsiiki-zue,  "the  end  of  the  month;  "  from  tsilki,  "moon," 
"month,"  and  s//t',  "end." 

kivan-zniue,  "tinned  (provisions); "  from  Jrwan,  a  Chin- 
ese word  meaning  a  "jar"  or  "gallipot,"  but  not 
used  alone  in  Japanese,  and  the  indefinite  form  of 
the  verb  tsinncni,  "  to  pack." 

orni-donie,  "  no  thoroughfare  ; "  from  orai,  "  a 
thoroughfare,"  and  the  indefinite  form  of  the 
verb  tonierii,  "  to  stop"  (trans.). 

•1  2g.  A  rider  to  the  above  law  is  that/ and  h  in   Chinese 
compounds     sometimes    change,     not    into  b,   but  into 
/>.     This    is    called   the  han-nigori  or  "  half-muddling." 
Thus — ^to  take  somewhat  high-flown  instances — ■ 
""  jum-'pn,  "  a  fair  wind  ;  "  from  /»«,  "  to  accord,"  and  fu, 

"wind."     (These  monosyllables  are  not  used  in- 
dependently in  Japanese.) 
tem-ipcn,  "  a  sign  in  the  heavens  ;  "  from  ten,  "heaven," 
and  hen,  "  change." 
H  30.   In  some  words  of  native  origin,  the  Tokyo  people,  led 
by  the  same  love  of  reduplication  which  makes  them  say 
ininna   for  inina,    "all,"   tokkiiy't  io\- tokiiri,    "a  bottle," 
etc.  (see  1'.  25),  turn   the  letter  /;,  which  it  would  not  be 
easy   to   double,    into   what   appears   to   them   to   be    the 
nearest  approach  to  lili,  viz.  pp  ;  thus  : 
XS.-'-yappari,  iov yaliari,  "  also." 

yoppodo,  ,,  yohodo,  "  a  lot,"  "  ver}-." 

IM.B.  Perhaps  it  might  be  more  correct  to  view  this  phenomenon 
as  a  relic  of  the  old  pronunciation  of  //  as  /.  Conf.  the  N.B.  near  the 
top  oi p.  21. 

1i  31.  The  law  regulating  the  use  of  the  nigori  is  by  no 
means  an  absolute  one,  euphony  and  sometimes  the 
varying    caprice    of  individuals    deciding   in    each   case 
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whether  the  change  shall  or  shall  not  take  place.  Thus 
0,  "great,"  and  saha,  "a  hill,"  compounded  to  form  the 
name  of  a  large  town  in  Central  Japan,  may  be  pro- 
nounced either  Ozaka  or  Osaka  (never  Osdrknr,  as 
Englishmen  are  apt  to  say).  F  and  li,  however,  always 
change  either  into  h  or  into  p,  if  the  ^rst  member  of  the 
compound  ends  in  a  nasal  consonant.  Thus  it  would  be 
inadmissible  to  say  J7tTn-fu  for  jum-pu. 

It  is  considered  harsh  to  have  many  nigorV^A  letters 
in  one  word.  Hence  kaza-kavii,  "  windward,"  never 
kaza-gami,  and  similarly  in  innumerable  like  instances. 
Observe,  too,  that  no  nigori   ed  letter  is  ever  doubled. 

1:  32.  As  shown  by  the  examples  of  jura-pii  and  tt-m-poi,  n 

changes  to  ni  before  a  labial.     To  give  another  instance  : 

tenci-nion-gakii,"  "  astrology  "  "  astronomy  ;  "  from  fen, 

"  heaven  ;  "  inoii,  "  markings  or  letters  "  (not  used  alone) ; 

and  gakn,  "  science." 

•'  33.  Less  important  than  the  nigori  affecting  initial  con- 
sonants, is  a  change  which  affects  the  final  vowels  in 
certain  native  Japanese  words  of  one  syllable  and  two 
syllables.  In  this  class  of  words,  e  final  often  changes 
to  a,  when  the  word  is  used  as  the  first  member  of  a 
compound, ••'  thus  : 

asBi-kaiiii,  "  windward  ;  "  from  kaze,  ''wind,"  and  kami, 
"above." 
saka.-ya,    "a  grog-shop;"    from  sake,    "  rice-beer,"  and 
ya,  "  a  house." 

*  Strictly  speaking,  it  is  a  which  is  weakened  into  c,  a  study  ol'  the 
older  language  showing  that  the  forms  in  a  an;  almost  certainly  the 
original  ones.  We  state  the  rule  as  in  the  text  simply  for  practical 
convenience. 
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^-tSbviotsu,  "  to  keep  ;  "  from  te,  "  the  hand,"  and  motsn,  to 
hold." 

itwSb-gi,   "an  over-coat;"   from  tie,   "top,"  and  the  in- 
definite form  of  kini,  "  to  put  on,"   "  to  wear." 
As   an    irregular   member   of  the  same  class  may   be 

mentioned  sJiira  for  shiro,  the  stem  of  the  adjective  5///- 

roi,  "  white,"  in  such  compounds  as 

shira-gikn,  "a  white  chrysanthemum."  (A.'//v'»=:;"  chry- 
santhemum.") 

shirSi-ga,  "white  hair."  (Ga  here  stands  for  ke,  "hair." 
The  language  offers  no  other  instance  of  so  anoma- 
lous a  change.) 

U  34.  All  the  Japanese  consonants  do  not  admit  of  being 
sounded  before  all  the  five  Japanese  vowels.  F  only 
occurs  before  the  vowel  7/^the  other  four  vowels  taking  h 

s  instead.  5  is  replaced  by  5//,  and  z  by /',  before  the  vowel  /. 
T  is  replaced  by  cJi,  and  d  by  j,  before  the  vowel  i  ;  t 
is  replaced  by  ts,  and  d  by  s,  before  the  vowel  u.  W 
occurs  only  before  the  vowel  a  ;  y  only  before  the  vowels  . 
a,  o  and  ».  The  only  exceptions,  according  to  the 
orthography  adopted  in  this  work,  are  those  offered  by 
the  postpositions  %uo  a.nA  ye.     Compare,  however,  %  14. 

N.  B.  The  phenomena  mentioned  in  this  paragraph  seem  to  be  of 
comparatively  modern  growth,  though  they  can  be  traced  back 
some  three  centuries.  The  archaic  form  of  the  language  probably 
had  only/  (or  rather  p),  s,  and  f,  but  no  h,  h,  sh,j,  ch,  is  or  z. 

To  the  practical  student  the  peculiarity  above  noted  is 
(interesting  only  in  so  far  as  it  affects  the  conjugation  of 
'■^  iverbs.  He  is  therefore  referred  to  Chapter  VIII,  ":  235 
et.  seq.  It  may,  however,  be  worth  while  to  instance  in 
passing  the  strange  alterations  introduced  into  borrowed 
European    words   by   this    inability   of  the  Japanese   to 
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pronounce  certain  consonants  before  certain  vowels,  by 
their  further  inability  to  pronounce  combinations  of  con- 
sonants or  any  final  consonant  except  n,  and  by  the 
^Bsence^from  their  language  of  some  of  the  commonest 
European  sounds,  such  as  I  and  v.  Hence  such 
metamorphoses  as  the  following  : — 


berumotto, 
mouth." 


from 


ver- 


chifusu,  from  the  Ger- 
man pronunciation  of 
"  typhus." 

garasu,  from  "  glass." 
hoko,         ,,     "  fork." 
Igirisu,     ,,     "  English." 
kaine,  from  "  come  here." 

(Dogs'  of  European  race  are  so 
styled,  because  their  masters  constant- 
ly call  out  "come  here!"  to  them.) 

kara,  from  '*  collar." 


kasicteira,  from  "  Castilla." 

(Sponge-cake  is  so  called,  because 
introduced  by  the  Spaniards.) 

koppu,  from  the  Dutch  kop, 
"a  cup,"  but  used  to 
signify  "  a  glass." 

pcnshini,  from  "  pencil." 
raiiipH,  ,,  "  lamp." 

ramnne,         ,,  "  lemonade." 
sliatsn,  ,,  "  shirt." 

zentorninen,  ,,  "gentlemen.' 

There  are  also  some  quite  anomalous  cases,  such  as 
penki,  from  "  paint,"  where  we  should  have  expected 
peinto. 
II  35.  Finally  certain  contractions  are  brought  about  by 
euphony  and  the  desire  for  speedy  elocution.  Such  are 
ip-pun  for  ichi  fun,  "  one  minute  ;  "  jis-so,  for  jil  so, 
•'  ten  vessels."  For  these  the  student  is  referred  to  the 
Chapter  on  Numerals,  ^i  153,  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  the 
numerals  that  these  contractions  most  frequently  occur, 
and  that  it  is  most  necessary  to  commit  them  to  memory. 


CHAPTER     III, 

The  Noun. 


NUMBER    AND    GENDER. 

1i  36.  The  noun  is  indeclinable,  distinctions  of  number  and 
gender  being  left  to  be  gathered  from  the  context,  and 
case  relations  being,  as  in  English,  indicated  by  separate 
words,  which  are,  however,  "  postpositions,"  not  preposi- 
tions.    Thus 

Unia     iii     noni 

lit.         horse       in       ride 

may  mean,  according  to  circumstances,   to  ride   on   one 

horse  or  on   several  horses,   on   one  mare  or  on  several 

mares. 

Hito  ga  kimashita 

lit.         person  [nominative  particle)  lias-cotiic 

may  mean  either  that  one  person  has  come,  or  that 
several  people  have  come.  Similarly  the  word  yaina 
may  designate  one  mountain  or  many  mountains,  it 
being  properly  rather  a  kind  of  collective  noun,  like  the 
German  "das  Gebirg." 

•i  37.  In  the  extremely  rare  cases  in  which  it  is  absolutely 
indispensable  to  mention  the  sex  of  an  animal,  this  can 
be  done  by  the  use  of  the  prefixes  0,  "male,"  and  me, 
"female,"  the  resulting  compound  being  sometimes 
slightly  modified  by  euphony.     Thus  : 

ushi,         "  any  bovine  animal." 

o-iishi,     "  a  bull,"  "an  ox." 

me-usJii,  "  a  cow." 

iuta,        "any  equine  animal." 
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omnia, 

niemma, 

tori, 

ondori, 

mendori. 


"  a  horse." 

"  a  mare." 

"a  bird,"  "a  fowl." 

"a  cock." 

"a  hen." 


The  words  otoko,  "  man,"  and  osii,  "  male  ;  "  onnn, 
"woman,"  and  mcsu,  "female,"  subserve  the  same  pur- 
pose, thus  : 

ko,  "a  child  ;"  otoko  no  ko,  "a  boy;"  oniia  no  ko,  "  a  girl." 

tnaii     '*   child  tvoutan  '«  child 


inn,  "any  canine  animal 


(osu  no  inn, 
,,    inn  no  osu, 


1« 


a  dog;" 


Such  a  phrase  as 

Osu  desii  ka,  mesn  desu  ka  ? 

tfRale     is       !*    female     i»       *. 


mcsuno^nu,X 
tnu  no  niesu,) 


"  Is    it    a    male    or   a 
female  ?  " 


may  mean  "  Is  it  a  horse  or  a  mare  ?"  "  Is  it  a  gander 
or  a  goose?"  "Is  it  a  he  or  a  she-ass  ?"  etc.,  etc.,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances.  The  words  osu  and  mesti  are 
never  applied  to  human  beings,  whereas  the  words  otoko 
and  onna  are  applied  indifferently  to  human  beings  and 
to  other  living  creatures. 

1i  38.  In  a  very  few  cases,  chiefly  the  names  of  the  degrees 
of  relationship,  the  sexes  are  distinguished  by  tlic  use 
of  different  words,  thus  : 


chichi,     "father;" 
otottsan,  "  papa  ;  " 
ojiisan,  "grandpapa," 

"  an  old  gentleman  ;  " 
oji,  "  uncle  ;  " 


halia,       "  mother." 
okkasan,^'  mamma." 
obdsan,    "grandmamma,' 
"an  old  lady." 
oha,  "aunt." 
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mii,    "elder  brother  ;  "        ane,       "-  elder  sister." 
ototo,  "  younger  brother  ;  "  inioto,  "  younger  sister." 

H  39.  What  we  call  the  singular  number  is  occasionally 
indicated  by  the  use  of  the  word  Iiitotsn  or  ichi,  "  one," 
thus  : 

hako  hitotsii,  "one  box." 

icJii-iieii,  "  one  year." 

II  40.   The  idea  of  plurality,   universalit}^  or  variety  is  oc- 
casionally indicated  by  doubling  the  word,  thus  : 
ho-bo,       "  everywhere  ;  "  from  !i6,     "  a  side." 
iro-iro,     "all  sorts;"       from  iro,    "  a  sort"  (properly 

"  a  colour  "). 
kuni-giuii,  "various  countries;"  from  kuni,  "a  country." 
tokoro-dokoro,     "many  places,"     "here  and   there;" 
from  tokoro,  "  a  place." 

As  exemplified  in  these  words,  the  second  member  of 
such  compounds  almost  always  takes  the  iiigori ,  when  it 
begins  with  a  consonant  capable  of  so  doing. 

^\  41.  Another  method  of  expressing  plurality  is  by  agglu- 
tinating certain  particles,  viz.  gata,  tnchi,  sJiu  (often  pro- 
nounced shi),  domo,  and  ra,  to  the  end  of  the  word,  thus : 
okusama-gata,     "ladies;"   from  okusanin,     "a  lady," 

"  my  lady." 
shikwan-tachi,    "  officials  ;  "  ,,  shikioan,   "  an  official." 
onna-sJiu,  "women;"    ,,  onna,  "  a  woman." 

onna-domo,  "women;"    ,,  onna,         "  a  woman." 

k2iruma-ya-ra,    "jinriklsha-men  ;  "    from  ^^  kuriwia-ya, 

"a  jinrikisha-man." 
The  order  in  which  the  foregoing  particles  and  examples 
are  given  is  that  of  a  gradually    decreasing    politeness. 
There  is,  indeed,  no  great   difference  between  gata  and 
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iachi,  but  both  are  decidedly  more  polite  than  the  three 
that  follow  them.  Onna-shii  may  be  used  in  speaking  of 
the  female  attendants  of  another  ;  onna-domo  is  better  in 
speaking  of  the  female  attendants  in  one's  own  house- 
hold.    The  suffix  ra  is  decidedly  contemptuous. 

11  42.  Numerous  as  are  the  above  particles,  the  idea  of 
plurality  is  not  always  very  clearly  expressed  even  by 
their  help.  Thus,  whereas  ko  may  mean  "  children"  as 
well  as  "  child,"  the  ostensibly  plural  form  ko-domo  may 
mean  "child"  as  well  as  "children."  In  this  particular 
instance,  but  scarcely  in  any  others,  we  may,  in  order  to 
get  an  undoubted  plural,  superadd  one  suffix  to  another, 
and  say  ko-domo-ra  or  ko-domo-shn,  "  children." 

%  43.  We  may  also  (chiefly  in  vocables  borrowed  from  the 
Chinese)  prefix  certain  words  in  order  to  obtain  a  sort 
of  plural  ;  thus  : 

hnn-koku,  "  all  countries,"  "  international ;  "  from  ban, 

"ten  thousand,"  and  koku,  "a  country." 
slio-kiiii,    "gentlemen;"    from    sJio,    "all,"    and    kiiu, 

"prince,"    "Mr." 
su-nen,   "  many  years  ;  "  from  5/7,   "  number,"  and  ;?r;/, 
"a  year." 

N.  B.     None  of  the  Chinese  words  here  given — ban,  kohu,  slio, 
etc. — can  be  used  alone.     They  occur  only  in  compounds. 

*t\  44.  But  though  the  ways  of  indicating  sex  and  number 
are  thus  various,  it  cannot  be  sufficiently  borne  in  mind 
that  they  are  all  more  or  less  exceptional,  and  are  scarce- 
ly found  except  in  a  comparatively  small  number  of  cases 
which  are  sanctioned  by  usage.  Distinctions  of  sex 
and  even  of  number  arc  not  dwelt  on  at  every  moment 
by  the  Japanese,  as  they  are  by  the  European,  mind. 
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COMPOUND  NOUNS. 

^  45,  Compound  nouns  are  very  numerous  and  can  be  form- 
ed at  will.  They  generally  consist  either  of  two  nouns, 
or  of  a  noun  preceded  or  followed  by  the  stem  of  an 
adjective  or  by  the  "indefinite  form"  (see  1i  221,  and 
"1  241)  of  a  verb.  As  the  indefinite  forms  of  verbs  are 
themselves  constantly  used  as  nouns,  two  such  forms  may 
combine  to  constitute  a  compound  noun,  or  else  one  of 
them  may  be  preceded  by  a  noun  or  by  an  adjective  stem 
for  the  same  purpose.  The  following-  are  specimens  of 
the  various  sorts  of  compound  nouns  : — 
furo-ha,    "  a  bath-room  ;  "  homfiiro,  "  a  bath,"  and  ba 

(used  only  in  composition),  "a  place." 
te-bicknro,  "  gloves  ;  "  from  te,  "  the  hand,"  and  fukuro, 
"a  bag." 

tetsndo-basha,  "  a  street-car  ;  "  ixom  tetsudo,  "  a  rail- 
way," and  basJia,  "a  carriage." 

hnro-megane,  "  black  goggles  ;"  from  kuroi,  "black," 
and  megane,  "spectacles."  {Megane  is  itself  a 
compound  o^me,  "eye,"  and  kane,  "metal.") 

to-inegane,  "  a  telescope  ;  "  from  toi,  "  far,"  and  megane, 
"  spectacles." 

me-kura,  "  a  blind  person,"  lit.  "  dark  of  eyes  ;  "  from 
me,  "  the  eye,"  and  knrai,  "  dark." 

kai-mono,  "  a  purchase,"  "shopping;"  from  A-a?/,  "  to 

buy,"  and  ;;?o?/'0,   '•  a  thing." 
kake-mono,    "a  hanging    scroll,"     from    kakeru,    "to 

hang  "  (trans.),  and  mono,   "  a  thing." 
yake-do,  "  a  burn  ;  "  from  yakcru,  "  to  burn  "  (intrans.), 

and  to  (for  tokoro),  "  a  place." 
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ki-chigai,  "  a  lunatic  ;  "  from  ki,   '•  spirit,"  and  cliigau, 

"to  differ." 
mono-oki,  "an  out-house;  "  from  mono,  "a  thing,"  and 

okn,  "to  put." 

te-nugui,  "a  towel ;  "  from  te,  "  the  hand,"  and  nugtni, 
"  to  wipe." 

haki-dame,  "a  dust  heap;"  from  linkn,  "  to  sweep," 
and  tameru,  "to  collect  together"  (trans.). 

hiki-dashi,  "a  drawer  ;  "  from  Ji'iku,  "  to  pull,"  and  dasu, 
"to  take  out." 

make-oshimi,  "  reasons  trumped  up  to  excuse  one's 
own  failure  "  (as  by  the  fox  in  the  fable,  who  said 
that  "the  grapes  were  sour  ")  ;  from  makcru,  "to 
be  defeated,"  and  oshimu,  "  to  regret." 

naga-iki,  "longevity,"  {vom  nagai,  "long,"  and  ikiru, 
"  to  live." 

N.  B.  Observe  the  tendency  of  the  second  member  of  the  com- 
pound to  take  the  nigori  (Conf.  'i  28.) 

If  46.  The  forms  indicating  gender  and  some  of  those  in- 
dicating number  are  really  compounds,  as  will  be  seen  by 
reference  to  If  37  and  1!  43.  So  are  the  augmentatives 
formed  by  prefixing  d,  the  root  of  okii,  "  big,"  and  the 
diminutives  formed  by  prefixing  ko,  "  child  "  (ver}'  rarely 
0,  "small"),  thus: 

baka,       "  a  fool  ;  "         6-haka,       "  a  great  fool." 
ishi,         "  a  stone  ;  "      ko-ishi,       "a  pebble." 
ne::Hini,  "  a  rat  ;  "  o-neznmi,  "  a  large  rat ;  " 

ko-nezumi,  "a  small  rat,"  "a  mouse." 

N.  B.  The  names  of  the  young  of  animals  are  formed  by  means 
of  ko,  not  by  prefixing  it  as  a  particle,  but  by  using  it  as  a  separate 
word,  thus : 
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inn      no      ko,      ]    ,,  ,, 

lit.     aog    ',  cuiid,  i  "ap^ppy- 

ninkadc     no     ko,    ]  .      ,    ,, 

lit.    centipede  '»  chna,\  "  ^  y°""S  centipede. 

1i  47.  Sometimes,  however,  the  two  members  of  the  com- 
pound are  co-ordinated,  thus  : 
tsuki-hi,  "  months  (and)  days." 

s6-inokn,  "  herbs  (and)  trees."     (This  is  a  Chinese  com- 
pound, the  component  parts  of  which  are  not  used 
alone.) 
But  though  they  are  closely  joined  in  pronunciation, 
there  would  be  no  harm  in  considering  these  as  separate 
words,   and  in   so   writing  them,  especially    if  they   are 
native  Japanese  terms,  thus  : 

ani  ototo,  "elder  brother  (and)  younger  brother,"  i.e., 
"  brothers." 

ane  imoto,    "elder   sister  (and)   younger  sister,"    i.e., 
"  sisters." 
niiii  kawa,  "  (the)  sea  (and  the)  rivers." 
hi  tsilki  liosJii,  "(the)  sun,  moon,  (and)  stars." 

ir  48.  Such  co-ordination  sometimes  assumes  a  peculiar 
form,  which  has  been  aptly  named  "  the  synthesis  of 
contradictories,"  because  from  two  terms  of  opposite 
signification  there  results  a  third  abstract  term  giving 
the  mean  of  the  two,  thus  : 

en-kin,       "  far-near,"  i.e.,  "  distance." 

kan-dan,    "cold-heat,"  i.e.,  "temperature." 

nan-nyo,     "man-woman,"      i.e.,   "sex." 
sei-sui,  "prosperity-decline,"  i.e.,  "the  ups  and  downs," 
"  the  fortunes,"  of  a  family,  kingdom,  &c. 

The  above  are  Chinese  vocables.     As  Japanese  examples, 

though  not  nouns,  we  may  take 
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arii-nnshi,     "  is-isn't,"    i.e.,    "the    question  of  the  ex- 
istence of  a  thing." 
yoslii-ashi,    "good-bad,"    i.e.,    "quality,"  "degree    of 

excellence." 
The  use  of  these  convenient  expressions,  which  is  bor- 
rowed from  Chinese  grammar,  is  chiefly  confined  to  per- 
sons of  education. 

1i  49-  The  student  should  note  the  difference  in  construction 
'  between  genuine  native  compounds  and  those  borrowed 
from  the  Chinese,  when  one  member  of  the  compound  is 
a  verb  governing  the*  other.     In  genuine  Japanese  com- 
pounds the  verb  comes  last,  as  in  English,  thus  : 

hara-kiri,  "  belly-cutting,"  the  old  form  of  legalised 
suicide. 

kaini-hasaini,  "hair-cutting."  (^Hasamu='^  to  cut  with 
scissors.") 

In  Chinese  compounds,  on  the  contrary,  the  verb  comes 
first.  Take,  for  instance,  the  elegant  Chinese  synonyms 
for  hara-kiri  and  kami-hasami,  which  are  preferred  by 
cultured  speakers,  viz. 

sep-puku,  from  setsu,  "to  cut,"  and  fiiku,   "  bell}-." 

zam-patsu,  ,,  zan,  "  to  cut,"  ,,  //a^5«,  "  hair." 
N.  B.  Hyphens  need  not  be  used  so  freely  as  we,  for  etymological 
purposes,  have  here  done.  A  hyphen  is,  however,  indispensable  be- 
tween the  two  members  of  such  compounds  as  gcn-an,  "  the  draft  of  a 
document,"  where  a  final  n  is  followed  by  an  initial  vowel.  In  such 
examples  as  <rcnan  (horn  gc  and  nan),  "  a  man-servant,"  the  hyphen 
should  be  omitted.  The  distinction  between  such  pairs  of  words  as 
gcn-an  and  gcnan  is  strongly  marked  in  pronunciation. 

COMPOSITION    A    GREAT    TACTOR    IN    WORD-nUILDING. 

ir  50.  The  student   interested  in  etymology  will  gradually 
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discover  that  almost  all  long  Japanese  words  and  many 
short  ones  are  really  compounds,  though  their  composite 
origin  is  often  forgotten  even  by  the  Japanese  themselves. 
Thus  inichi,  "  a  road,"  is  from  jui,  an  honorific  prefix, 
and  cJii,  the  original  word  for  "  road."  Mikado,  "  the 
Imperial  Court,"  hence  "  the  Emperor,"  is  from  the  same 
mi,  and  kado,  "  a  gate"  (compare  the  "  Sublime  Porte  "  of 
Turkey).  Yane  "  a  roof,"  is  fromja,  the  original  word  for 
house  (which  we  also  find  in  yashiki,  "  a  mansion  ;  kiitsu- 
ya,  "  a  boot-maker's  shop,"  etc.),  and  niniic,  "  the  breast," 
hence  "  the  ridge  of  a  roof."  Kagami,  "  a  mirror,"  is 
from  kage,  "  shadow,"  "  reflection,"  and  mini,  "  to  see." 
Place-names  are  almost  always  compounds  that  can  be 
easily  resolved  into  their  constituent  elements,  as  Yoko- 
hama, "  cross  strand  ;  "  E-do  (Yedo),  "  inlet  door  ;  "  Ara- 
kawa,  "  rough  river  ;  "  0-sliima,  "  big  island  ;  Fiiji-saii, 
"Fuji  mountain,"  "  Fusiyama  "  (the  etymology  of  Fuji 
is  obscure,  but  probably  the  name  is  of  Aino  origin) ;  Mi- 
ya^-no'^-shlta,'^  "  below'^^  of ^  Shinto-shrine',"  i.e.  "  beneath 
the  shrine  ;  "  E^-no'^-shima^,  "  island^  of^  inlets"  Simi- 
larly in  the  case  of  surnames,  most  of  which  are  of  geo- 
graphical origin,  being  borrowed  from  the  names  of  the  lo- 
calities where  the  persons  who  first  assumed  them  resided, 
thus  Ko-hayaslii,  "  small  forest;"  E-no'^-uc^,  "  above^  of^ 
(the)  well';"  Ta^-uaka'^,  "  among^  (the)  rice-fields^;"  Ya- 
ma-da,  "  mountain  rice-field,"  etc.  Men's  personal  names, 
answering  to  our  Christian  names,  are  also  nearly  always 
compounds.  Unfortunately  few  of  these  personal  names 
can  be  translated,  founded,  as  they  are,  on  allusions  to 
texts  in  the  Chinese  Classics,  to  feudal  functions  now 
obsolete,  to  cyclical  signs,  and  to  other  difficult  matters. 
Such  names  as  Ta-ro,  "big  male,"  i.e.,   "eldest  son;" 
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Ji-ro,   "second  son;"   Sa6»rd- (for  Sa;/-ro)  "  third  son," 
etc.,  are  sufficiently  clear. 

N.B.  For  women's  personal  names,  see  ^  418. 
All  Chinese  words  of  more  than  one  character  are  com- 
pounds, e.g.  chawan,  "  a  tea-cup,"  from  cha,  "  tea,"  and 
■wan,  "a  bowl;"  sendo,  "a  boatman,"  properly  "the 
master  of  a  junk,"  from  sen,  "junk,"  "vessel,"  and /u 
{nigori'ed  to  do),  "head,"  "chief;"  Tokyo  from  to, 
"  east,"  and  kyo,  "  capital  city,"  etc.,  etc. 
•I  51.  As  shown  in  the  foregoing  examples  oiniichi,  "  road," 
and  Mikado,  "  Emperor,"  honorific  prefixes  sometimes 
enter  into  the  actual  formation  of  words.  Generally, 
however,  they  are  felt  to  be  distinct  entities,  and  are 
therefore  written  separately,  as 

0  cha,  lit.     "  honourable  tea,"     i.e.,    "tea." 

go  mottomo,       lit.     "  augustly  right,"     i.e.,     "  you  are 
quite  right." 

0  mi  asJii,  lit.     "  honourable    august     feet,"     i.e., 

"your  feet." 

For  further  information  concerning  the  honorifics, 
which  form  so  important  and  all-pervading  an  element  of 
Japanese  speech,  see  Chapter  XL  t>  ^^i' 

VARIOUS    KINDS    OF    NOUNS. 

11  52.  Abstract  nouns  expressing  degree  as  well  as  quality 
are  often  derived  from  adjective  stems  by  agglutinating 
the  syllable  sa,  thus  : 


alsusa,  "  heat,"  "  the 
degree  of  heat." 

omoshirosa,       "  fun," 
"interest,"     "the 
degree  of  fun." 


'O' 


sainnsa,      "  cold,"     "  the 
degree  of  cold." 

sliirosa,  "whiteness,  "the 
degree  of  whiteness." 
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A  tinge  or  soupcon  of  a  quality,  hence  sometimes  the 
actual  quaHty  itself,   and   even   the   object   possessing  the 
quality,  may  be  denoted  by  the  termination  mi  agglutinat- 
ed to  an  adjective  stem,  thus  : 
akami,  "  a  tinge  of  red." 

omoshiroini,  "  (a  certain  amount  of)  fun." 
shiroini,         "  a  tinge  of  white,"  "the  white  of  an  egg.'' 

A  main  i     ga       iisu\ 

Sieeetiiess  (nom.)    thin  \        ,,  t.    •       i,         ■ ,  .  v    >> 

^  ^        '  h     "  It  isn  t  quite  sweet  enouoh. 

gozaimasn.  ^  ? 

is.  ' 

IT  53.    These  nouns  in  sa  and  mi  must  be  distinguished  from 

the    periphrasis  formed  by  means  of  an  adjective  or  verb 

and    the  word  koto,  "  (an  abstract)  thing,"  "  a  fact,"  "an 

act,"  "a  state,"  as 

atsui  koto,       "  heat,"  "  the  fact  of  being  hot." 

kitanai  koto,  "  dirtiness,"     "  the  fact  that  something  is 

dirty." 

sliiroi  koto,     "  whiteness,"  "  the  fact  that  something  is 

white." 

machigatta    koto,    j"a  mistake,"   "  the  fact  that  some 
///.      inisiooh      thing,   (one  has  made  a  mistake." 

shimpo     sum    koto,  j  "  progress  "  (the  noun) ;  also  "  to 
lit.  progress  makes  thing,  (progress  "  (the  Verb). 

on  100         shiranai  koto,)  ,,  ■         ...    ,    ,, 

,.,,._         ,  J,     r  1  \    ■  .,         :-"  mgratitude. 

ht.  ktnduess  (acciis.  particle]    ignores  thing,  j  <=• 

In  speaking  of  the  blade  of  a  fine  sword,  one  might  say  : 
Sono  kissaki  no  siiritdoi     koto,\ 

Its       point        's       sharp        state, 

sono     yaki    no  urnwasJiii     koto, 


its  annealing 's     beautiful        state, 

Into -me  mite    mo    siiga     samnsa 

one-eye  seeing  even,  at-once  coldness 

wo      ohocrn     knrai    da. 

[acciis.)     feel         amount  is.  J 


"  So    sharp    is  its 

point,     so     fine     its 

J.  edge,  that  the  merest 

glance  at  it  gives  you 

a  shiver." 
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These  periphrases  in  koto  are  often  used  exclamatorily, 
thus  : 

Atsui  hoto  !         "  Oh  !  how  hot  it  is  !  " 
Ktisai  koto  !         "  Oh  !  what  a  horrid  smell !  " 

1i  54.  Parallel  to  the  abstract  nouns  in  koto,  are  concrete 
nouns  in  mono.  While  koto  denotes  "a  thing  of  the 
mind,"  "  a  fact,"  "an  act,"  mono  denotes  a  tangible, 
material  thing  or  person,  thus  : 

deki-mono  ^  ,,^  ^^^^  ^        „  ,,  ^^  abscess." 

lit.   couics'onl  tiling,    j  ^  ' 

kusai  mono,         "  a  smelly  thing." 
shiroi  mono,        "  a  white  thing. 
shojiki-mono,      "  an  honest  fellow." 

This  distinction  between  koto,  "  an  abstract  thing,"  and 
mono,  "a  material  thing,"  must  be  clearly  kept  in  mind, 
if  the  student  would  avoid  constant  misapprehension. 
Thus  onaji  mono  means  "  the  same  thing,"  "  the  identi- 
cal article,"  whereas  onaji  koto  means  "the  same  sort  of 
thing,"— the  quality,  pattern,  etc.,  being  the  same,  but  the 
actual  article  a  different  one.  For  mono  ivo  at  the  end 
of  a  sentence,  see  *1i  287. 

Mono  no,  or  to  lua  in  mono  no,  has  a  very  curious  use, 
whose  origin  is  unknown,  but  which  may  most  easily  be 
parsed  by  assuming  no  to  stand  for  nngara,  "  while," 
"  whereas  :  " — 


Rikutsude    wa     ko    in  mono,  ,_         .      ,,  » 

riieo,,j  ill  inaccd,  ihu,  sai,  iihi.k       "  ^^'^^^  '«  all  very  ime 
no,  jissai       iva    yoliodo !  in     theory,     but     it     is 

iciiercns,itrficifee  as-for,    vr.i-ii     ["mighty    hard    in     prac- 
miiznkashii.  j  \  tice. 

ailRcult  [is).      ' 
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Bnka  da  to      tea      in  mono 

Fool     is  thai  imleeel  stii/  Ihiiifs 


no,      siikoslii  no 


yd 


ichilc,       mile       'a-     business 

wa  via  ni  aiuinsu. 

indeed,  spttcc  in  eon  farms. 


"  Fool  as  he  is,  he  is 
;,2    capable  of  making  him- 
ji,  I  self     useful     in     minor 
matters." 


1i  55.  The  names  of  shops  are  denoted  by  the  termination 
ya,  "  house,"  as  : 

Jion-ya,     "  a  book-store  ;  "  from  lion,    "  a  book." 

niku-ya    "a  butcher's  shop  ;  "  from  nikit,  "  flesh." 
pan-ya,     "  a  bakery  ,  "  {rom  pan,    "bread." 

Kauie-ya,  lit.  "tortoise  house"  (or,  as  we  might  say, 
"  To  the  Sign  of  the  Tortoise  "),  the  name  of  a  grocery  in 
Tokyo  well-known  to  foreign  residents. 

Owing  to  the  general  Japanese  habit  of  naming  persons 
after  places,  such  words  as  the  above  come  to  denote,  not 
only  the  "book-store,"  the  "butcher's  shop,"  and  the 
"bakery,"  but  by  extension  the  "bookseller,"  the  "but- 
cher," and  the  "baker"  themselves.  Sometimes  indeed 
the  person   only,   and   not  the  place,  is  thus  designated, 

as  : 

knrnnia-ya,    "  a  jiniikisha-man  " 

sliiinbnn-ya,  "a  newspaper  man." 

^  56.  Names    of  trees    and    plants    often   terminate  in  ki, 
"  tree,"  or  in  its  nigori'ed  form  ^7',  thus  : 


hagi,     "  the  lespedeza.' 
mugi,    "wheat,    "  bar- 


sngi, 


ley." 

'the 
meria." 


crypto- 


siisiiki,  "  the  eulalia  "  (a 
kind  of  tall  grass). 

tsnhaki,   "the  camellia- 
tree." 

yanagi,      "the    willow- 
tree." 


.Names  of  rivers  end  in   kaiva   (generally  nigorVed   to 
gawa),  "  river  ;  "  names  of  stretches  of  sea  in  nada  ;  those 
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of  islands   in  sliiiim  (often  ]ngorred  to  Jinia);  those  of 
mountains  in  yaina  or  sail  (znu),  thus: 


Okawa,  lit.  "  Great  River." 
Sujiiida-gawa,  "the  River 

Sumida." 
Bungo-nada,  the  stretch  of 
sea  near  the  province  of 
Bungo,  separating  the 
islands  of  Kyushu  and 
Shikoku. 

Kojhna,    lit,    "  Small    Is- 
land," a  name  common 


to  several  islands  oft' 
the  Japanese  coast. 

Ogasawara-jima,  "  the 
Bonin  Islands;"  named 
Ogasawara  after  their 
discoverer. 

Asania-yajua,  "Mount 
Asama." 

Bandai-zan,  "  INIount 
Bandni."' 


1157.  The  nouns  aida,  "interval;"  hazn,  "necessity;" 
toki,  "time  ;  "  and  tokoro,  "  place,"  often  assume  gram- 
matical functions  perplexing  to  the  beginner.  Aida 
comes  to  correspond  to  our  conjunction  "while,"  hazn  to 
our  verbs  "  ought  "  or  "  should,"  toki  to  our  conjunction 
"  when,"  thus  : 


So 

So 


sum 

do 


aida. 

iiitcrrai. 


Mo       kurn    hazn      da. 

tllreadfi  comes  necessity  is. 


C      "  While  we  were    do- 


(      "  He  ought  to  be  here 
"(by  this  time." 


Archa,  jiki  ni       kiku\ 

Mf-lherc-wefc,  iuuitedifilcli/ hcarl        "  Jf   -^nvthin""   of    that 

haztc       da     ga~mada  so  in\^^-^^^^     h^j    ,^^^  " 

Hcccssilti  is  ftllltough,  still  such 

koto     ivo       kikiiiiasen. 
fad    (accus.)    (Ijhcai--not. 


appened,     I 
should  have  heard  of  it." 


N.  B.  Observe  the  suppressed  negative  which  //«i-H  almost  always 
implies.  Observe,  too,  that  hazii  is  often  strengthened  by  a  preceding 
hiki,  "should,"  "ought,"  thus  :  Ai'clxi,  jiki  iii  kiku-bcki  ha:ui  do  \i,ui, 
etc.     (Conf.  '.  178  and  "i  192.) 
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Nochi  ni,      yd      no  nni  toki,)      u  j    ^jn    ^.gji    y^^ 


lianasliimaslio.  t  ^  i   •  ^ 

iT\     ;,       ,    ,,  ,  I  am  at  leisure. 

Toki  ni  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence  is  a  sort  of  ex- 
pletive corresponding  more  or  less  to  our  "  by  the  wa3^" 

II  58.  More  difficult  than  any  of  the  above  are  the  uses  of 
tokoro,  which,  from  the  original  concrete  sense  of  "  place," 
has  come  to  be  used  in  various  abstract  meanings. 
Sometimes,  like  koto,  it  assumes  the  signification  of  "  a 
thing  of  the  mind,"  "  a  matter,"  "  a  subject,"  "  a  quality," 
as  in  the  following  example  : 

„    .      .\      "Coming    now    to 
Kyukin  no  tokoro  ica,     tsuki  ^/i    the  matter  of  wages 

W*ase     ^s^, natter  <,s.fo,,.no„thin\^  ^^^^  j   ^jij 


jil-en  tsukaiuasliiinnslw 

tCH'tlollars  (/)  icili-probablij-givc 


may  say 
give  you  ten    dollars 
a  month." 


A  good  instance  of  tokoro,  as  equivalent  to  our  suffix 

" ness"  used   to  form   abstract  substantives,  occurs 

at  the  end  of  11  280. 

In  the  middle  of  a  sentence,  tokoro,  especially  when 
followed  by  ye,  is  apt  to  assume  the  force  of  some  such 
conjunction  as  "while,"  "whereupon,"  "when,"  "just 
as,"  thus  : 


"  A  visitor  came 
just  as  I  was  on  the 
point  of  going  out." 


CJiodo   dent  tokoro  ye,  kyaku 

ISxactlij  gO'Otit      icheiit       gttcst 

ga        niieta. 

(nom.)  appeared. 

Tokoro  ga  implies  opposition,  thus  : 

Ima-jibnn    irasshttn  tokoro  ga,]      "Even    if  you    do 

j^'owtimc  dcigned-to-go  ctcii-if,  (  go  now,  you  are  not 

0  rnsu  dcsho.  likely  to  find  him   at 

honourably  absent  icill-probablif-be.j  homC." 
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Similarly  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence,  where  tokoro 
ga  means  "  nevertheless,"  "  still,"  "  all  the  same,"  some- 
times "  it  occurs  to  me  that,"  while  tokoro  dc  means 
"  thereupon"  or  "  and  so."  Another  grammatical  use  of 
tokoro  is  that  in  which  it  corresponds  to  some  extent  to 
the  relative  pronouns  of  European  languages,  as  explained 
in  11  86. 

Tokoro  is  often,  in  familiar  talk,  nigoritd  to  dokoro, 
and  then  expresses  an  almost  scornfully  strong  degree  of 
affirmation.  For  instance,  a  male  visitor  hazards  the 
remark  that  his  hostess's  baby  is  old  enough  to  creep 
along  the  floor.  The  fond  mother,  indignant  at  having 
her  offspring's  powers  rated  so  low,  retorts  : 

Hail    dokoro  ja    nai ;    yokii    )  It  is    no    case    01 

Creep    place  Uut;     well    |  Creeping,  I  Can  assure 

arukimasu. 

(he)  walks. 

Similarly  : 


you.     Why!  he  walks 
beautifully." 


Yomcrii    dokoro  ka  ?  kosliaku]      "Able  to    read     in- 

*1blc-to-reail  place       ?  lectutc   Lflgg^J  1      Why  '      hc    de- 

^no  dckimasu.  I  livers  lectures.  " 

even  eteuluales.  j 

li  59.  Many  nouns  are  simply  the  indefinite  forms  of  verbs 
used  substantively,  somewhat  like  our  English  nouns  in 
ing,  such  as  "  the  beginning,"  which  is  properly  a  part  of 
the  verb  "  to  begin."     Here  are  a  few  examples  : 

from  akinait,     "  to  trade." 
,,  horn,  "  to  excavate." 

,,   tataimi,    "  to  pile  up." 
;  "  ,,   tsnreru,     "to  take  with  one." 
,,    waraii,      "  to  laugh." 
yorokobi,  "joy  ;  "  ,,  yorokobu,''  to  rejoice." 


akinai, 

"trade;" 

hori, 

"  a  canal ;  " 

tatnvii. 

"a  mat;" 

tsure, 

"  companions 

i&artii, 

"laughter;  " 
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NOUNS  USED  AS  ADJECTIVES. 

1'  60.  The  Japanese  parts  of  speech  do  not  exactly  coincide 
with  ours  (see  ^g),  and  nouns  are  much  more  extensively 
used  in  this  language  than  in  English.  We  shall  see  in 
the  next  chapter  that  the  so-called  pronouns  are  really 
nouns.  True  adjectives  also  are  scarce,  and  are  frequent- 
ly replaced  by  nouns,  just  as  in  English  we  sa}'  "  a  gold 
chain,"  "a  sugar-plum,''  "the  Paris  fashions,"  "a  thing 
of  beauty.'''  The  chief  ways  in  which  a  noun  may  do 
duty  for  an  adjective  are  : 

^  61.  I.  As  first  member  of  a  compound,  thus  : 

Amerika-jiii,  lit.  "  America  person,"  i.e.,  "  an  American." 

doro-ashi,  ,,    "  mud  feet,"  ,,    "  muddy  feet." 

Nihou-go,         ,,   "Japan  words,"         ,,   "the     Japanese 

language." 

IT  62.  II.  Followed  by  the  postposition  no,  "of," — the  order 
of  the  words,  it  should  be  noted,  being  the  reverse  of  that 
followed  in  English,  thus  : 

atari^  no"-  kcislwku,'^  lit.  "  scenery^  of^  neighbourhood', 
i.e.,   "  the  surrounding  scenery." 

kiujo  no  tohutsu-ya,  lit.  "Chinese-thing-shop  of  neigh- 
bourhood," i.e.,  "  a  neighbouring  general  shop." 

mukaslii  no  hito,  lit.  "people  of  antiquity,"  i.e.,  "  the 
ancients.  ' 

H  63.  III.  Followed  by  the  word  na,  which  is  a  fragment 
of  the  present  tense  of  the  classical  verb  naru,  "to  be," 
thus  : 

baka^    na^  yatsu^,     "  a  foolish'  (being^)  fellow^." 
chdJio    na    kikai,      "  a  convenient  machine." 
Jieta      na   c-kaki,     "  an  unskilful  painter." 
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jozu      na    c-kaki,     "  a  skilful  painter." 
kirei     na    vnisuiiie,  "  a  pretty  girl." 
odayaka     na    naini,     "  a    calm     sea  "     (lit.     "  calm 
waves"). 
Some  of  these  words — kirei,  for  instance, — are  so  con- 
stantly used  as  adjectives,  that  their  proper  sense  as  nouns 
tends  to  pass  out  of  remembrance.     In  the  cases  where  it 
is  preserved,  the  word  takes  no  after  it  when  it  is  used  as 
a  noun,  and  ua  when  it  is  used  as  an  adjective,  thus  : 

Heta^  ncr  naga^-dans;i^,  "  The  long"^  speech^  of^  an 
unskilful^  (speaker),"  a  proverb  signifying  that  bad 
speakers  are  apt  to  say  more  than  the  occasion  requires. 

Heta^  na'-  isha^  saiiia^,  lit.  "  unskilful'  physician'  Mr'^., 
i.e.  "  an  unskilful  doctor."  {jfozu  ±^  corresponds  almost 
literally  to  the  English  "  a  good  hand  at,"  and  luta  T^ 
to  "  a  bad  hand  at.") 

N.  B.  Conf.  also  If  197. 

NOUNS    USED    AS    ADVERBS. 

I1  64.  When  followed  by  the  postposition  ni,   "  in,"  or  dc, 
"  by,"  nouns  such  as  those  above  instanced  often  cor- 
respond to  European  adverbs,  thus  : 
baka  ni,  "  foolishly." 
givaikoku    ni    or   dc,    "abroad"  (giaaikoku  —  ^' (juicr 

countries,"  i.e.,  "foreign  countries"). 
juzu  ni,    "  skilfully." 
Sometimes  they  are  taken  adverbially,  even  though  no 
postposition  be  suffixed,  thus  : 

konnichi,  "  this  day,"       or  "  to-day." 
mnkashi,  "antiquity,"       ,,  "anciently,"  "formerly." 
For  nouns  used  as  postpositions  see  1i  141  tl  stq. 


CHAPTER     IV. 

The  Pronoun. 


PERSONAL    PRONOUNS. 

1i  65.  The  Japanese  words  corresponding  to  the  personal 
pronouns  of  European  languages  are  simply  nouns  whose 
original  significations  are  quite  clear,  and  which  are  in- 
deed still  often  used  with  those  significations.  Except 
for  the  sake  of  convenience  to  foreign  students,  it  would 
not  be  necessary  to  discuss  them  apart  from  nouns  in 
general.  They  belong  to  the  category  of  such  descriptive 
expressions  as  "your  humble  servant,"  "  your  ladyship ," 
"  His  Majesty."  Self-depreciatory  terms  are  naturally 
preferred  in  speaking  of  oneself  (ist.  person),  and  compli- 
mentary terms  in  speaking  to  or  of  other  people  (2nd. 
and  3rd.  persons). 

I1  66.  The  most  usual  equivalent  for  "  I  "  is  lunfnkuslii,  lit. 
"  selfishness."  The  vulgar  often  contract  it  to  zaatashi 
and  washi.  Other  nouns  now  current  in  the  same  sense 
are  boku,  "  servant,"  which  is  much  afiected  by  young 
men  in  familiarly  addressing  each  other  ;  sessJia,  "  the 
awkward  person  ;  "  shosei,  "junior."  Ore  is  a  very  vulgar 
corruption  of  ware,  which  is  the  commonest  word  for 
"  I  "  in  the  Written  Language.  Orel,  which  may  often 
be  heard  from  the  mouths  of  coolies,  is  for  ore  lua. 

II  67.  The  following  equivalents  for  "you  "  are  all  in  com- 
mon use  : — Anatn,  a  contraction  oi  aiio  knta,  "that  side," 
"  beyond  "  (which  meaning  is  still  retained  in  poetry,  as 
knmo  no  annta,  "  beyond  the  clouds  ").     Anata  is  a  polite 
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expression  ;  with  the  addition  of  saiiia,  "  IMr,"  "  Mrs," 
"Miss,"  "Lord,"  "Lady,"  it  is  supremely  poHte.  Omae, 
lit.  "honourably  in  front,"  was  formerly  polite,  but  is 
now  only  used  in  addressing  inferiors,  such  as  coolies, 
one's  own  servants,  one's  own  children,  etc.  Omae  san 
(sail  is  short  for  sama)  stands  half-way  between  anata  and 
omae  in  politeness.  It  is  much  used  by  women.  Seusci 
"senior,"  is  used  chiefly  in  addressing  men  or  women  of 
learning.  Danna  san,  "  Mr.  IMaster,"  is  used  by  a  ser- 
vant in  addressing  his  master,  and  by  inferiors  generally. 
Kimi,  "  prince,"  is  chiefly  used  by  young  men  in  address- 
ing each  other  familiarly.  Besides  the  above  may  be 
mentioned  Heika,  lit.  "beneath  the  steps  of  the  throne," 
i.e.  "  Your  Majesty  ;  "  Kakka  "  beneath  the  council-cham- 
ber, "  i.e.  "Your  Excellency  ;  "  sono  ltd,  "  that  side,"  the 
equivalent  for  "you  "  employed  in  the  law-courts  by  legal 
officers;  kisaiiia,  an  insulting  term  used  in  addressing  an 
inferior  with  whom  one  is  angry. 

N.  B.  Etymologically  ktsama  means  "exalted  Sir;"  but,  like 
many  other  words,  it  has  fallen  from  its  former  high  estate. 

The  word  teniae,  lit.  "  before  the  hand,"  is  remarkable; 
for  it  may  be  used  either  as  a  very  humble  and  therefore 
polite  equivalent  for  "  I,"  or  as  an  insulting  equivalent 
for  "you."  In  the  sense  of  "you,"  it  formerly  had  the 
honorific  o  prefixed.  The  rude  use  of  it  came  in  through 
the  dropping  of  the  honorific. 

li  68.  Sensei,  Daiiua  san,  Heika,  and  Kakka  are  as  appro- 
priate for  the  third  person  ("he"  or  "she")  as  for  the 
second.  Anata  may  also  occasionally  be  heard  in  that 
sense.  Much  in  use  also  for  "he  and  "she"  are  ano 
hito,  "that  person,"  more  politely  a;/o  o /vvi^a,  lit.  "that 
honourable  side;"   ano   otoko,    "that   man;"  ano  anna, 
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"  that  woman  ;  "  ano  ojiisan,  "  that  old  gentleman  ;  "  ano 
obdsaji,  "  that  old  lady  ;"  etc.  Mnko,  lit.  "  the  other  side," 
i.e.,  "  the  other  party,"  not  infrequently  represents  "  he," 
"she,"  or  "they."  Are,  "that,"  is  also  sometimes 
used  for  "he"  and"  she,"  but  it  is  not  at  all  polite,  and 
more  often  refers  to  things,  i.e.,  it  means  "  it."  The 
vague  "  you  "  or  "  one,"  which  corresponds  to  the  French 
on  and  German  juait,  has  no  equivalent  in  Japanese. 
Thus  "  to  clap  one's  hands  "  is  simply  te  zoo  tntakii,  lit. 
"  hands  (accus.)  clap."  "  You  can't  tell  "  (meaning 
"  one  has  no  means  of  knowing  ")  is  simply  sliiremasen, 
which  might  equally  well  stand  for  "  /  can't  tell." 

N.B.  The  word  Jilto  has  been  adduced  by  some  as  an  equivalent  off 
the  French  impersonal  on.  But  it  is  not  really  so,  as  it  always  retains 
its  proper  sense  of  "  person,"  "  people,"  especially  "  other  people." 

1i  6g.  Like  other  nouns — indeed  more  frequently  than  other 
nouns — the  so-called  personal  pronouns  may  take  the 
plural  suffixes,  mentioned  on  page  28.  The  following 
forms  are  sanctioned  by  usage  : 


y"we. 


wataktishi-doino         \ 
bokii-ra 

sesshn-doiiio 

sessha-ni 

oira  (for  ore-rn,  very 
vulgar) 

ano  liito-taclii 

ano  0  kata-gata  {-"they,' 

are-ra  (rude) 


anata-gata 
omae-  [san']gata 
omae-  [sail-']  tachi 
sensei-gata 


\ 


y"you. 


danna-shu 

danna-gata 

kimi-fachi 

kisania-tachi 
tcniae-t{a')chi-ra 

N.  B.  Observe,  however,  that  'ccntakuslii-domo  is  often  used  for 
the  singular,  it  being  slightly  humbler  than  watakuslii.  Oira,  too, 
may  be  heard  in  the  singular,  the  line  between  singular  and  plural, 
as  already  noticed  in  'I  44,  being  less  sharply  drawn  in  Japanese  than 
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in  European  languages.  Note,  moreover,  that  the  Japanese  never 
use  their  words  for  "we,"  as  we  sometimes  do  ours,  to  signify  "  you 
and  I."  They  only  use  them  to  signify  "other  people  and  I,"  or 
rather  "  I  and  my  fellows." 

I1  70.  Like  other  nouns,  the  so-called  personal  pronouns 
may  be  followed  by  postpositions.     Thus,  just  as  we  say 

mto    ko   no   oya,      )  <,  ^u  ..    r  *u  <-  ^1    i  1  " 

,   ,.    ^     -^    '      ;-"  the  parent  01  that  child, 

thai  child  of  pat-cut,    ]  ^ 

SO  also  do  we  say 

watakushi  no    oya,  \  "  the  parent  of  me," 
I  of  parent,]  i.,e,  "  my  parent." 

onme  no  oya,  "the  parent  of  you,"  i.e.,  "your  parent" 
(in  addressing  an  inferior) ;  ano  Into  710  oya,  "  the  parent 
of  that  person,"  i.e.  "  his  {or  her)  parent ;"  etc. 

Just  as  we  say 

I     i.e.,  "He 
Sono  ko     wo    hidoi  me  ni  awascniasIiUa,\trGa.ted  that 

That  chHd[accits.)liarsh  eyes  to  caiiscd-to-inecl,  j  child       Very 

ibadly," 
so  also  may  we  say 

Watakushi  ivo  hidoi  me  ni  ]      "  He  treated  me  very 
awasemashita.  J  badly.  " 

There  is,  therefore,  no  such  thing  as  a  declension  of  pro- 
nouns or  any  special  set  of  possessive  pronouns. 

If  71.  The  chief  thing  to  remember  in  connection  with  the 
Japanese  nouns  answering  to  our  personal  pronouns  is 
the  extremely  rare  use  that  is  made  of  them.  Except  in 
cases  of  special  emphasis  or  antithesis,  the  information 
concerning  persons  which  is  in  European  languages  con- 
veyed by  means  of  pronouns,  is  left  to  be  gathered  from 
the  context.  Thus  the  single  word  kacrimashita  will 
mean  "  I  have  come  back,"  or  "  he,  she  or  they  have  come 
back,"  according  to  the  previous  drift  of  the  conversation. 
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Kore  karci  fnro     ivo     tsiikaimasho,]  i.e.,  "Will  now 

Vhis  fi-oiii,  bath    (acciis.)       triil-use,         {take  a    bath," 

naturally  means  "/  will  now  take  my  bath."  For  it  is 
almost  a  matter  of  course  that,  in  such  personal  things, 
each  individual  can  speak  only  for  himself.  I  can  only, 
eat  my  own  dinner,  I  probably  only  love  my  own  country, 
and  only  work  to  support  my  own  wife  and  children.  To 
be,  therefore,  for  ever  reiterating  and  harping  on  the 
words  "I,"  "me,"  "my,"  "you,"  "he,"  etc.,  seems  to 
Japanese  ears  absurd  and  tedious  tautology.  A  Japanese 
will  often  discourse  for  half-an-hour  without  using  a 
single  personal  pronoun.  The  perpetual  recurrence  of 
watakiislii  and  anata  is  one  of  the  surest  signs  of  a  clumsy 
foreign  speaker,  who  translates  his  own  idiom  into  Japan- 
ese, instead  of  thinking  impersonally  as  the  Japanese  do. 
These  remarks  will  lead  the  intelligent  student  to  observe 
that  most  of  the  examples  scattered  throughout  the  pre- 
sent work  are  susceptible  of  being  variously  rendered. 
Where,  for  instance,  we  have  put  "  I,"  it  would  often  be 
equally  correct  to  insert  "he,"  "she"  or  "they,"  in  its 
stead.  The  use  of  "  you,"  that  is  of  the  second  person,  in 
English  generally  necessitates  some  change  in  the  Ja- 
panese phrase,  especially  if  an  equal  or  superior  be  ad- 
dressed. This  point  will  be  elucidated  in  the  Chapter  on 
Honorifics,  *;  392  ct  seq.,  a  chapter  which  the  student 
would  do  well  to  read  through  in  connection  with  what 
has  here  been  said  on  the  subject  of  personal  pronouns. 

REFLEXIVE    PRONOUNS. 

IT  72.  The  word  "  self"  is  expressed  hy  jibiin  (less  often  by 
jishin),  commonly  followed  by  the  postposition  dc,  thus  : 
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watakicshi  jibtm,  \  ,;  j^.,ggif  " 

watakishi  jishin,  ^         -^ 

omne  jibtin  (noihononiic),]  ,,  yourself." 
go  jihun  {honorihc),  j     -^ 

Another  word  for  "  self "  is  onore,  which  is  also  used 
as  an  insulting  equivalent  for  "  you." 

Waga,  a  Classical  form  whose  proper  meaning  is  "my," 
may  still  sometimes  be  heard  in  the  sense  of  "  my  own," 
"  our  own,"  "  one's  own,"  thus  : 

waga  kuiii,  "my  country,"  "one's  country,"  "la 
patrie."  But  its  use  is  chiefly  confined  to  set  speeches 
and  lectures.  So  is  that  of  the  phrase  waga  hai,  "  we," 
more  lit.  "  my  fellows." 


DEMONSTRATIVE,    INTERROGATIVE,    AND    INDEFINITE 
PRONOUNS    AND    ADVERBS. 

H  73.  The  demonstrative,  interrogative  and  indefinite  pro- 
nouns, being  marked  by  certain  correspondences  of  sound 
and  formation,  may  be  best  studied  by  means  of  the  table 
which  we  give  on  the  next  page.  The  adverbs  derived  from 
the  same  roots  are  also  given  there,  so  that  the  learner 
may  embrace  all  the  kindred  forms  in  one  glance.  He 
should  note  that  Japanese,  like  Latin,  distinguishes  a 
nearer  "that"  {sore,  Latin  istc)  from  a  further  "that" 
{are,  Latin  ille),  the  former  being  used  of  things  not  very 
distant  and  of  things  connected  with  the  person  spoken 
to,  while  the  latter  is  applied  to  things  which  are  distant 
or  have  relation  to  the  person  spoken  of.  He  must  note 
furthermore  that  Japanese,  like  French,  distinguishes 
substantive  forms  of  these  pronouns  from  adjective  forms, 
e.g.  kore,  "  celui-ci,''  but"  koiio,  "  ce." 
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H  75.  Here  are  a  few  examples  of  the  use  of  the  substantive 
forms  hore,  "this;"  sore,  "that"  (near);  arc,  "that" 
(far) ;  dore  ?  "  which  ?  "  dare  ?  or  more  politely  doiiata  P 
"  who  ?  "  ;  nani  ?  "  what  ?  "— 

Kore    zaa  omoshiroi.  (i.e.,  "As  for  this,  it  is  amusing," 
This  as-foi;  amnsing.    (or  iiiorc  briefly,  "  This  is  fun." 

Sore     wa,    nan  desu.  P  ( "  What  is  that  (which  you  have 
T'ltai  ti^-foi;  trhat  is(it)^\\n  your  hand,  etc.)  ? " 

Are      wa   dare  no    nchi  desu  P  l^^^  Whose  is  that  house 

Thai  as-for,  icho  of  house  isfitj?  i(over  there)  ?" 


Dore    ni  shiniasfio  ?]  ^^-^^ 

IfViich   to      sh€ill-t1of 


Which  shall  I  take?" 


\%*hal[accus.part.)dof      I         (Said  to  an  inferior.   The  polite  equivalent 


S^ 


Nani       ivo        sum  P  ( "  What  are  you  doing  ? 

(Said  to  an  inferior, 
v'ould  ha  Nani  nasaru  ?) 

kimashita  P  f "  Who  has  come  ?  " 

'1         [Donata  ga  mainircmaslnta  ? 
has-coiiie  .      ( ^^0^,^  j,g  ^^gre  polite.) 

76.  Here  are  some  examples  of  the  adjective  forms  kono, 
"this;"  507^0,  "that"  (near);  ano,  "  that  "  (far)  ;  (fo»o  ? 
"  which  ?  "  and  of  the  forms  in  na  and  iti : — 


Dare 

lfV#o  [noiu.  part.) 


Kono  nedan. 
Konna  nedan. 
Sono      mania. 

So)ina  koto.) 
So    iu    koto.  [ 


"  This  price." 
"  This  sort  of  price." 
("That  way." 

{     (li-K'.  tlic  way  you  mention.) 

"That  sort  of  thing." 

j  "  That  high  mountain 
(      (over  there)." 


Ano  takai yama. 
Anna      tohOinonai      kake-ne.    (    "  Such  an  extravagant 

Vhat-like    onti-ageons  ovct-chargt:  \    price  aS  that." 

(Said  in  spcakinf;  to  a  third  party.  In  addressinR  the  shopkeeper  who  was  Ruilty 
of  the  overcharge,  one  would  say  sonna,  not  anna,  because  sonna  corresponds  to  the 
second  person,  anna  to  the  third,; 

Dono  tsnniori  de  P  ]_  u  ^yith  what  intention  ?  " 

What  intention  bij  f  \ 
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Do     in     tsiL-inori    de  ?  \  "  With       what     kind     of 

How    say    iittcnSion   bi/?    )        intention  ?  " 

IT  77.  What  we  have  here,  for  convenience'  sake,  termed 
adjective  forms,  are  not  adjectives  properly  so  called. 
Kono  was  originally  two  words,  viz.  ko,  "this  "  (substan- 
tive), and  no,  "of,"  so  that  kono  meant  "of  this."  Similarly 
in  the  case  of  so«o,  aiio,  and  dono  P,  which  meant  respec- 
tively "  of  that  "  (nearer)  or  "of  him,"  "of  that  "  (further) 
or  "  of  him,"  and  "  of  which  ?  "  Indeed  they  still  preserve 
this  their  ancient  sense  in  certain  contexts,  as  : 

sono  tame,  "  (for  the)  sake  of  that." 
soiio  oya,     "  his  (or  her)  parent." 

Konna,  "  such,"  is  a  contraction  of  kono  yd  na,  lit. 
"  this  manner  being,"  i.e.,  "  being  in  this  way,"  "  being 
thus."  Similarly  sonna  is  from  507^0  yd  na,  anna  from  ano 
yd  na,  and  donna  ?  from  dono  yd  na  ?  Kd  in,  "  such," 
means  literally  "  thus  (they)  say,"  i.e.  "  people  call  it 
thus."    Sd  in,  a  in,  and  dd  in  ?  have  a  similar  etymology. 

^  78.  Before  words  of  Chinese  origin,  the  adjective-pronouns 
"  this  "  and  "  that  "  are  often  expressed  by  the  syllable  td 
("Si'),  a  Chinese  vocable  properly  signifying  "  the  one  in 
question,"  "  the  actual  one,"  as  : 

td-nin,     "  the  person    in    question,"    "  this    {or    that) 
person." 

td-getsu     no    5»6',1  u  j^e  end  of  the  month." 

Ihin -m o n Ih  of     end,) 

Some  of  the  adverbs  given  in  the  paradigm  on  page  50 
will  be  found  exemplified  in  Chapter  X,  I1  368. 

IT  79.  The  indefinite  pronouns  are  formed  from  the  in- 
terrogative pronouns  by  the  addition  of  the  interrogative 
particle  ka,   of  the  postpositions  mo  and  dc  mo,  "  even," 
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and  of  the  emphatic  particle  ::o.  Thus  dare^  cW^  ino'^, 
"anybody,"  "every  body,"  is  literally  "even'^  by''  whom?'" 
Here  are  a  few  examples  of  the  use  of  the  indefinite 
pronouns : 

Oiiwclia  ya  nani  ka.     "  Toys  or  something." 

(The  words  nani  ka  here  have  the  same  vague 
meaningless  application  that  "  or  something" 
often  has  in  Colloquial  English). 

Mata  donata  ka  micmasliita.     (Polite.)')  "  Somebody     else 

has  come,"  or 
"Other  guests  have 
arrived." 


day 


'e 


nil  eta. 


(Familiar.)  i. 


»1gain  somebody  has-appcnycd. 


Nan      dc     mo  yoroshii     kara,  \      "Anything  will  do. 

mlniilhiiig       {is)  g-ooil    bcrausc     Just      givC      US     SOme- 

ka     tegaruimono    ^o  '^hing  or  other  which 

O  ,«-     ,,,,11      4-„1,^      «^       t..«.,l,1„ 


nam 


souielhiiig-oi'-olhcr  easy  thing  (acciis.) 

dashitc         kudasai. 

pulling- forth  condescentl. 


!-it  will  take  no  trouble 
to  get  ready." 

(Said,  for  instance,  by  a 
hungry  traveller  arri\-ing 
late  at  a  hotel.) 


Docliira  ga  vorosJiiil    n-ozaiinasJio  ?      ,  .i-    ,         -n 

,,.,  .  ,  ,        \  ,       .,,        ,    ,,    ,    ado    you     think    will 

tt'hirh  [num.)    good     wtll-probably-be  r  ■> 


"Which  (of  the  two) 
do    you     t 
be  best  ?  " 


Sore  wa,  dochira  dc  mo  yoroshii.    "Oh!  (sor^  z£»a) either 

Vhat  as-fof,  cither  (is)  good,    will  do  quite  Well." 


Donata     ka  o 

Somebody-or'Other  honourable 

natte  oriinasii     ka  ? 

hfiving-bccome        i»  ? 


idc      m\ 

etil      tol       "Ha? 


s  some  one 
arrived  ?  " 


le,     donata    mo    o   ide   ni    natte 
orimasen. 


"No,  no  one  has 
arrived." 

(More  lit.  "  Everybody 
has  unarrivcd  ". —  Conf. 
1U33-) 


Nan''-  no^    sewa^    de^     mo^  shite''  ]  <'Jie  will  help  you 
knreniasu^ ,  lit.       ai^>es^    doing'' 


liclp'i  ol"^   evcrything.^A,^ 


j  in  every  way. 
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Dare^      mo'^     so'^     iimasu,'^.  "Everybody''^  says* 

S03." 
RELATIVE    PRONOUNS. 

IT  80.  The  Japanese  language  has  neither  relative  pronouns 
nor  relative  words  of  any  kind.  Their  absence  is  general- 
ly made  good  by  the  use  of  a  construction  in  which  the 
verb  is  prefixed  to  the  noun  attributively,  just  as  an  adjec- 
tive might  be.  Thus  the  Japanese  not  only  say  "  a  good 
man,"  "a  bad  man,"  etc.;  but  they  say  "a  comes  man," 
"  a  goes  man,"  "  the  went  man,"  instead  of  "  a  man  who 
comes,"  "  a  man  who  goes,"  "the  man  who  went."  This 
is  shown  in  the  following  examples  : — 


Kuril    lilto. 

Comes  person. 

Kit  a     hito. 

Vaine  person. 


"The  person  who  comes." 

{Or  "  The  people  who  come.") 

"  The  person  who  came." 

[Or  "  The  people  who  came.") 


Kind      kita   hito.    \        "  The  person    (or  persons)  who 
Vesterdtiy  cauie  person.  1        Came  yesterday." 


Alio  yama   no  zetcho  \ 

Vliat  mountain's   sumMiil 

ni       haete      ini    oki    na 

on    grotring       is  large 

matsu. 

pine. 


'  The    large    pine-tree     which 
-stands    on    the    top     of    that 
mountain  over  there." 


Shinakucha      naran        "  It  is  a  thing  which  it  won't 


tD 


^S'for.not-aoing,becomes-not  ^^Q     ^^<^     ^^    do,"  f.^.,    "It    is    a 

lioto  desu. 

thing{it)is.  thing  which  must  be  done." 

!  81.  As  shown  in  the  foregoing  examples,  the  English 
relative  and  verb  are  represented  in  Japanese  by  a  verb 
alone,  which  is  used  participially,  or,  as  it  is  more  usual 
to  say  in  Japanese  grammar,  attributively,  prefixed  to  the 
noun.     In  English  this  construction  is  allowable  only  in 
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the  case  of  participles,  as  "  the  sliipiarecked  sailors,"  "  the 
shrieking  women  and  children."  In  Japanese  it  is  the 
actual  tense-forms  of  the  verb  that  are  thus  em.ployed. 
Properly  speaking,  all  the  tenses  are  capable  of  being 
thus  used  attributively  in  relative  constructions.  In  the 
Book  Language  they  are  all  constantly  so  used.  But  the 
Colloquial  exhibits  a  strong  tendency  to  limit  this  way  of 
speaking  to  the  "  certain  past  "  and  the  "  certain  present  or 
future,"  the  merely  "probable"  tenses  (e.g.  koyo,  kitaro) 
being  hardly  ever  now  heard  in  such  contexts. — -Observe 
that,  as  the  Japanese  language,  generally  speaking,  abhors 
the  use  of  the  passive,  the  verbs  employed  in  relative 
sentences  are  almost  always  neuter  or  active  ones,  thus  : 

Nanscn  ni  aimashita  snifu-ra.  (      "  The  shipwrecked 

SItiptcrech  to         met  sailors,      (^sailors." 

Hariika    oki    ni    niieru    fime.  |      "The  vessel  that  is  to 
,tfar     omng  in  appears  vessel.  \  be  Seen  far  away  at  sea." 

Hepburn  sensei  no  koshiraeta  I     "  The    dictionary  which 
MEepburn   senior   '« (/u')/*i'f/»rtrcrf  ]  was  written    by   Dr.   Hep- 
jitcn.  "j  burn,"  i.e.,  "  Dr.  Hepburn's 

dictionary.  [dictionary." 

Otokichi  to  iu  annai  no  tnono.]    _  "  The  guide  called  Oto- 

Lit.    "the  guide  r""""!  "0  wo«o,  i.e.  person  L  kichi,"    Or    "  Otokichi    the 
of  guidance;,  of  whom  people  say  (iu)  that  •  j      n 

(to)  he  is  Otokichi."  J  gUlQe. 

-irashitoinmono.  ]      "  What  is      called     a 

At.    "the  thing  r»io;ioj  of  which  people  say  r  typhoon,     l.e.SlUlply,    "a 
(iu)  that  (to)  it  is  a  typhoon  (arashi)."  j  typhoon." 

.  -r  ,  •  r  •  f  "  The  country  people  call  Ame- 
Amerika  to  in  kuni.    \   ■      „  ■        •    j,/    ,<  a'    „..,v„  " 

(rica,    I.e.  simply,  "  Amenca.. 

N.  B.  This  impersonal  but  active  construction  with  fu  in  and  other 
synonymous  verbs,  corresponding  to  the  English  passive,  must  be 
thoroughly  mastered,  as  it  is  constantly  in  the  mouths  of  the  people. 
It  is  often  used  for  making  general  assertions,  such  as 


jr. 
Lit. 
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''Dogs  are  faithful  creatures,"  or 
"The  dog  is  a  faithful  creature." 


//;;(  to  ill  mono  ica,  chiiffi  no  ciru 
mono  dcsu. 


Lit.  As-for  (7va)  the  thing  fnionoj  of  which  people  say  (in)  that 
(to)  it  is  a  dog  (inn),  it  is  (dcsu)  a  thing  (mono)  which  is  (aru)  of 
(no)  faithfulness  (chugi).  Here  our  single  word  "dog"  or  "dogs  " 
is  rendered  by  the  five  words  imt  to  in  mono  zca. 

I1  82.  This  use  of  the  active  where  a  European  would 
expect  the  passive  sometimes  causes  an  appearance  of 
ambiguity.  Thus  sltiranai  Jiito  may  signify  either  "  a 
person  who  does  not  know  "  or  "  a  person  who  is  not 
known  (to  me),"  i.e.  "a  person  whom  I  do  not  know." 
But  the  context  generally  sufficiently  indicates  which 
way  the  phrase  should  be  taken.  For  instance,  yonde^ 
shimatta^  hon^  cannot  possibly  mean  "  the  book  which  has 
finished  reading,"  as  such  a  collocation  of  words  would 
have  no  sense.  It  can  only  mean  "  the  book^  which  (I, 
they,  etc.)  have  finished^  reading'."  Sumaii^  tochi'^  cannot 
mean  "the  locality^  which  resides'."  It  must  mean  "  the 
locality^  in  which  (so-and-so)  resides'."  The  following 
are  similar  instances : 

Tochakit  shita  toki.     f      "  The  time  when  (I,  they, 
»irrivai     did    time,     letc.)  arrived." 

Wakamnai        koto.     \     "  Something  which  I  don't 

■^_    Vnderstand-HOt       thing.    \   understand." 

Te  ni  motteni  mono,    f     "  That  which  he  is  holding 

Hand  in  is-holdiitg  thing.    \\r\.  his  hand." 

"i  83.  The  example  just  given  of  snmait  tocJii,  signifying 
"  the  locality  in  which  so  and  so  resides,"  exemplifies 
the  remarkable  Japanese  idiom  according  to  which  the 
preposition  that  frequently  accompanies  an  English  rela- 
tive pronoun  is  always  omitted,  thus  : 
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Toji     no  furiikii,    natta 

Binding  of        old      has-beconte 

lion. 

book. 


"  A   book  of  laliich  the 
binding:  has  become  old. 


A       "Is"    that'    the    hotel'" 
Sore'^  wa,-  anata^  ga^  saku^- 1  /„     which     you^     staid^.^.' 

nen^  o^  toviari^  nastta*  yado-  ^{\\i.  honourably  o,  deign- 

vrt'o  Jt'sii"  ka^'^  ?  \  ^^  ^(istta,  to  stay  tomari) 


I  eo 
J  la 


le ;  watakiishi     wa     toma 

.fV*,*  nie  as-for,     staij- 

rimasen      ga  — ,      saku-nen 

uol         Mchereas—  lani-year 

tomodachi  ga   to}nanuiashitc, 

friend      (nom.)     having-staid, 

taiso  ni  ki      ni   irimashita 

greatly  spirit  to         entered 

yadoya  desil. 

hotel        is- 


\ 


st^  year^  ?" 

"  No,  /  did  not  stay 
there  ;  but  (gn)  it  is  the 
hotel  ni  whicli  a  friend 
of  mine  staid  last  year, 
and  zuitJi  which  he  was 
much  pleased." 


Dono      yanin  kara      kono\      "  From     which     of 

\Which     mountain         from,       this    \ 

hen  no        meibutsu  .these  mountams  come 

neighbourhood  '*    famous-production  ; ^^^  Crystals, /or  which 

no  smsho       wa    deinasu  ka  r  ' 

'*   crystals  as-for,       issue        ? 


Watakitshi    ga    Yokohama    no 


this  locality  is  noted  ?" 

'  "  He  is  a  servant 
rvhoiii  I  got  by  applying 
to  the  Grand    Hotel  at 


whose  good   behaviour 
the       hotel-keeper      is 


guarantee. 


M  {nom.)   l*okohaina     '« 

ni-jfo     ban     ye  tanoinJmasliitara, 

twenty  number  to  when-had-applicd,  ^^Yokohamu         and       fof 

achira         kara  nkc-atte 

there  front  guaranteeing 

yokosJiiniashita    boy    desii. 

sent  boy        is.  . 

N.  B.  The  English  word  "  boy  "  has  been  largely  adopted  by  the 
Japanese  in  the  sense  of  "  servant." 

Closely  similar  are  such  cases  as  warul  rikntsn,  signi- 
fying, not  "a  bad  reason,"  but  "  the  reason  why  (so-and- 
so)  is  bad." 
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II  84.  The  terseness  of  the  Japanese  expressiona  s  compared 
with  ours  should  not  occasion  any  insuperable  difficulty 
to  the  careful  student.  After  all,  we  use  a  somewhat 
similar  idiom  in  English  when  we  speak  of  "  a  shaving- 
brush,"  meaning  "a  brush  with  which  a  man  helps  him- 
self to  shave  ;  "  of  "  a  smoking-room,"  meaning  "  a  room 
in  zvhich  people  smoke;"  of  "a  stepping-stone,"  meaning 
"  a  stone  o)i  luhich  one  may  step,"  &c.,  &c. 

I1  85.  Several  "  who's  "  or  "  which's  "  are  often  attached  in 
English  to  the  same  noun.  In  such  cases  the  Japanese 
language  uses  the  gerund  (in  set  speeches  the  indefinite 
form)  for  the  verbs  of  every  clause,  excepting  that  im- 
mediately preceding  the  noun  qualified  (see  1i  278  et  seq. 
and  1i  422  ci  seq.).  An  instance  of  this  construction  is 
given  in  the  example  on  the  foregoing  page,  where  toma- 
rimashite  is  a  gerund  and  irimashita  a  past  tense,  both 
qualifying  the  word  yadoya.  But  this  idiom — the  referring 
of  several  relative  clauses  to  one  noun — is  not  a  favourite 
one  in  Colloquial  Japanese.  The  last  example  on  the 
foregoing  page,  viz.  that  mentioning  the  boy  engaged  at 
the  Grand  Hotel,  Yokohama,  shows,  in  the  case  of  the 
word  tanoniimashitara,  the  avoidance  of  such  a  construc- 
tion. Indeed  a  great  number  of  relative  phrases — even 
single  relative  phrases — are  turned  in  some  other  way. 
Take,  for  instance  : 

Munc^  no"^  laaruku^  naru^  hanashi^,  "  A  story  which  it 
makes  one  feel  sick  to  listen  to;"  lit.  "Chest"  's^  bad^ 
becoming*  story^" 

Musuine^  ga^  hitori^  atte^,  O  Haru^  to^  inoshiinasu'', 
"  He  has  one  daughter  whose  name  is  O  Haru,  "  lit. 
"  Daughter'  one-person^  being,*  (people)  say^  that^  (she 
is)  O  Haru^"' 
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Senjitsn^  o^  hanaslip  no^  doguja^  wa,^  tsui''  sJiindai- 
kagiri^  iii'^  nnriuiashUa^°  so'^^  desil^'^,  i.e.,  "  It  seems  that 
the  curio-dealer  0/  wJioui  you  spoke  the  other  day  has 
become  bankrupt;"  more  lit.  "As-for''  the  curio-dealer^ 
oP  the  honourable^  speaking^  former-day%  it  is'^  ap- 
pearance'^  that  he  at-last''  has-become^^  to'  bank- 
ruptcy^.'" 

Kesa^  no'^  yosu''^  de'^  wa^,furu^  ka''  to^  omottarn'^,  snk- 
kari^°  IiareDiasJiita^^,  i.e.  "  The  weather,  w/nYVi  looked 
like  rain  this  morning,  has  cleared  up  beautifully  ;  " 
more  lit.  "  By*  appearance^  of^  this-morning' when-(I) 
had-thoughf'  that^  "  Will-(it)  rain  ?«'7,"  quite'"  (it)  has- 
cleared"." 

Kono'^  knruina'^  moto"^  wa^  jobu^  de^,  taiheiv  ni^ yu'  go- 
zaimashita^^  ga^^, — iuia^^  zva^^  fiirukn^^  natte^^,  sappnrP^ 
ynkit^''  ni^'^  tatanaku'^^  naritnashlta^'^,  i.e.  "  This  jinrikT- 
sha,  which  used  to  be  such  a  good  solid  one,  is  now  quite 
old  and  useless  ;  "  more  lit.  ,,  This'  jinrikisha%  whereas'' 
originally^  being*  solid, ^  it  was'"  extraordinarily^'^  good", 
now'^  having-become'5  old'^,  (it)  has-become^"  quite"* 
rising-nof  to'''  usefulness"." 

86.  The  words  tokoro  no,  lit.  "  of  place,"'  are  often  used  by 
the  upper  classes  in  relative  phrases  as  a  sort  of  substitute 
for  the  relative  pronouns  "  who,"  "which,"  and  "that." 
But  these  words  really  add  nothing  to  the  sense,  and  only 
encumber  the  construction.  They  owe  their  origin  to  the 
slavish  imitation  of  a  Chinese  idiom.  Thus  : 

Kuru  tokoro  no  hito,  for  K^cru  hito. 

Kino  kita  tokoro  no  hito,     ,,    Kino  kita  hito. 

Shinakiccha  naran  tokoro    ,,    ShinakiicJia  naran 

no  koto  dcsi'i,  koto  desii. 

(For  the  translation  of  these  phrases  see  p.  54.) 
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The  Postposition. 


THE    POSTPOSITION    PROPER. 

If  87.  Japanese  postpositions  correspond  for  the  most  part 
to  English  prepositions,  serving  like  them  to  indicate 
those  relations  of  words  which  Latin,  German,  and 
other  Aryan  languages  of  the  older  type  denote  by  the  use 
of  case  inflections. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  postpositions,  viz.  postpositions 
proper  and  quasi-postpositions  (*i  141  et  scq.). 

The     postpositions    proper,    with    their    most    usual 
significations,  are  as  follows  : 

DE. 

T  88.  De  has  two  widely  different  uses.  One  is  to  render  the 
sense  of  "  by,"  whence  also  "with,"  "  by  means  of,"  less 
often  "in."  This  its  first  acceptation  offers  no  difficulty- 
In  its  second  acceptation,  de  seems  at  first  sight  to  mean 
nothing  at  all,  and  thus  puzzles  the  foreign  student  who  is 
desirous  of  accounting  for  its  presence  in  the  sentence. 
De  is  here  etymologically  a  corruption  of  nitc,  itself  the 
gerund  of  an  obsolete  substantive  verb.  Its  proper  sense 
is  therefore  "being."  But  in  most  contexts  this  de  has 
sunk  so  completely  to  the  level  of  a  mere  grammatical  par- 
ticle, as  not  to  need  translating  into  English.  It  is  a  moot 
point  whether  what  was  originally  one  word  has  branched 
out  into  these  two  significations,  or  whether  two  words  ori- 
ginally distinct  have  coalesced  into  a  single  particle.  Here 
are  a  few  examples  of  de  meaning  "  by,"  "  with,"  "  in  :" 


DE.  6l 

Naiua^  de'^  shiharu^.  "To  tie^  by  means  oP  a  rope'." 

Hasami^    de'^    kirii'^.  "To  cut^  with^  scissors'." 

Inn     100     kusari  de  ( 

Dot:  [accits.],  chain  by,  1 "  Chain  up  the  dog  !" 

t  sun  aide     oke  !  j      {^aid  to  a  coolie.) 

fatieHtttg    put !  ^ 

Kore   de     gaman   jznsai /("  Please  be  contented  with 

Vhis  with,  patience  deign  ;  j^this." 

Kono  kawa  de,    ai      ga      \ 

Thit  river   in,   tront    (nom.)'  "Are  there  anv  trout  to  be 
tsuronnsu  ka  ?  •' caught  in  this   stream?" 

arc'calchfible    ?  I 

Kono         mono         wa,      ^      "What  is  this  called   in 

This  thins  as-for. 


T/«.*  th.ng       as-tor,      Japanese?" 

Ni  lon-go  de  nan    to    r    ,,, 


Japan-language  by,  what  that 


[More  lit.     "  As  for  this  thing, 


moshimasu    ka  ?  in  Japanese,  what  do  people  say 

nay  ?  /that  it  is?") 

It  will  be  gathered  from  these  examples  that  de  has  its 
first  signification  ("by,"  "with,"  "in")  chiefly  when 
construed  with  transitive  verbs. 

De  has  its  second  signification,  i.e.,  it  properly  means 
"  being,"  in  such  cases  as  the  following: — • 

Imano    kuruma-ya      laa,     I      "  My  present  jinrikTsha- 

J%'ow  '*  jinrikisha-man  a»-1or,  I  man    IS  nO  gOOd,  — he  IS  SO 

dajnku      de,         yakii  7/eJ  indolent." 

inilolent    being,    tisefntneiis        to  ^      (More  lit.    "  The  present  jinri- 
tatanai.  Ikishaman,  being  indolent,  is  of 

tlandn-nol.  Ino  use.'") 

Yoppodo    heppin  de    [     "  She  is  an  uncommonly 

\*ery     extra-quality  being  ]  pretty  girl." 
aril.  j  (Mvn-  lit.     "She  is  being  a 

it.  [     very  extra  quaHty.") 

Sari-ji         Jian     de     gozai- ^      «  ^    j^    (being)  half- 

Vhree-hourt      half  being       ...       .     ast  three." 

inasu.  '  ' 
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The  first  of  these  phrases  illustrates  a  construction  with 
what  are  called  "  quasi-adjectives,"  which  will  be  touched 
on  again  in  %  200,  and  exemplified  in  Ti  201  (examples  9  and 
10).     The  second  and  third  phrases  are  much  more  impor- 
tant, showing,  as  they  do,  the  most  usual  manner  of  expres- 
sing our  verb  "to  be,"  viz,  by  means  ci de  aru,  de  arimasii, 
de  gozalmasii  (see  also  li  341   ct  seq.).     De   anc   is  com- 
monly contracted  to  da,  de  gozaimasu  to  dcsu,  less  often 
and    somewhat    vulgarly  to  dc  gozansic,  de  gesit,  or  de 
gasii. ;  similarly  in  the  other  tenses,  for  instance  datta  for 
de  atta,  deshita  for  de  goza'unashita,  and  so  on  (see   also 
^rH  233,  270,  343,  and  344).      The   foregoing  examples 
would    therefore   generally  become  Yoppodo  heppin   da, 
San-ji    han   desii.      The   following   is    a    very    common 
phrase  illustrating  this  idiom: 

Sayo  de  gozabnasic.      \,,  r^^^^  j^       „  ._^     .,  Yes.'' 

So  desu.  (Less  formal.)) 
H  89.  It  happens  not  infrequently  that  de,  in  both  its  accep- 
tations, is  strengthened  by  means  of  the  postposition  -cua, 
especially  in  phrases  expressing  interrogation,  negation, 
or  something  disagreeable.  De  wa,  in  familiar  talk,  is  apt 
to  be  contracted  into  ja.    Thus: 

Yoppodo     heppin  de      |     "  Isn't  she  very  pretty  ?" 

Very     extta-qiiality  being  j  ^Qj.^  Yoppodo  beppvn  ja  tiai 

ic'a  nai     ka  ?  1  ^^j  p\ 

U-not     ?  I  ' 

Kore  de     wa      oki  ni    ko-  \      "  I  am  greatly  bothered 

rhis  by  indeed  greatly    am-  J  j^y  this."    (Or,  KorC  ja    oki 

marimasu.  j„;  homarimasu.) 

in-a-qtiandftry.  \ 

I1  90.  When  the  substantive  verb  has  a  qualifying  word  or 
phrase  along  with  it  after  de.  the  noun  followed  by  de  often 
corresponds  to  an  English  nominative, — not  that  de  has 
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any  nominative  force  properly  so  called,  but  because  the 
word  which  we  treat  as  a  nominative  is  conceived  of  by 
the  Japanese  as  the  means  whereby,  or  the  place  in  which, 
the  action  or  s.tate  denoted  by  the  verb  takes  place,  for 
instance  : 

Mizu  de  taku-  \  u  cdd  water  will  do  perfectly 
Coid.,caie,by,  (_it  will  be)  Uell."  {I.e.,  "You  need  not  trouble 
■^^"^  j  to  brine:  hot  water  as  well)." 

plenly.  '  o  1 

N.  B.  The  Japanese  sentence  should,  properly  speaking,  have  desu, 
"  it  is,"  stuck  on  to  the  end  of  it;  but,  as  will  be  further  illustrated 
in  IT  429,  the  final  verb  is  often  omitted  when  no  ambiguity  is  likely 
to  ensue. 

HitotsH  dc  yoroshii.  ("One  will  be 

One        by     U-good.  ^  lenOUt^h" 

{Vioxz '^o\\\.&\y  H'ltotsu  dc  yovoslim  gozatmasii.)  y  ^ 

Seific  dc  o  ["The    Government   has 

Governmcnl       by,  houourahlc  pur-    ho\lgh\.    it,"     Or    "It    has 

kai-age  ni    narimasliUa.  1  been    purchased    by   the 

chase      to      has'become.  (Government." 

GA. 

I  gi.  The  original  sense  of  ga  is  "  of,"  now  only  preserved 
in  names  of  places  and  in  a  few  locutions,  such  as  Hoshi- 
ga-oka,  "  The  Mound  of  the  Stars  "  (the  name  of  a  part  of 

Kamakura) ; ga  siiki,  "fond  of,"  "liking;  " ga 

kirai,  "  not  fond  of,"   "disliking;" ga    hosliii, 

"desirous  of." 

Watakushi    roa    tabako  ga    dai-  \  "  I     am    very 

.Wc  ai-for,  tobacco    of,  great- \        fQ^J         of      smok- 

suki     (desiij.  [ 

fomt     (am).  I        •"J?- 

Sake  ga    kirai  desu.  j  "I      am      not 

SaUc    of,  not-fond  ant.  [       fond     of   Sake." 

Mizu  ga  hoshiu  gozaimasu.  j  "  I  want  some 

n*ater  of,  dctiroun         am.  \       Water." 
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H  92.  Ga  is  used  as  a  sign  of  the  nominative  case,  as  : 

Kane     ga     nai.  j      "There    is  no  money;" 

.yioncy  {num.)  isn't.  (hcnce,  "I  have  no  money." 

Ame     ga     fnttc  kimashlta.  "It  has  come  on  to  rain." 

Rain  (nom.)  falling  has-coute. 

Kono    kurnina     ga    /uru-\ 

OPhis jinrikinlia  (noin.)  being.]        "This    jilirikislia     VVOn't 

kiite  ikeiiiasen.  ('do  ;  it  is  too  old." 

old      is-no-go.  I 

IsJia     ni    mite     moyau   \      "You    had    better    consult 

Physician  by,  seeing  to-receite\  the    doCtOr  about  it." 
S^  J'0/vOI'O.  [  (Movent.     "  It  may  be  well  to  get  (it) 


{nom.)  will-probablybc-good,      J      seen  by  the  doctor.") 

e        •  •  7 -_,  f      "The  teacher  has   ap- 

Ciensei  ga  nuemashita.  -'  j  >.  •       u 

^  ipeared,     i.e.,  has  come. 

Observe  that  the  nominative  use  has  developed  out  of 
the  genitive.  For  instance,  the  etymological  significa- 
tion of  Kane  ga  nai  is  "  The  not-being  of  money  ;  "  that  of 
Sensei  ga  tniemashita  is  "The  having-apppeared  of  the 
teacher."  Originally  none  of  these  sentences  with  ga 
were  predicative.  Modern  usage  alone  has  made  them 
so,  just  as,  to  borrow  an  apt  illustration  from  Mr.  Aston, 
the  incomplete  sentences  of  an  English  telegram  or 
advertisement  convey  a  predicative  sense  to  the  mind  of 
the  reader.  Observe  too,  from  the  example  Isha  ni  mite 
morau  ga  yokaro,  that  postpositions  may  be  suffixed  to 
verbs  as  readily  as  to  substantives,  and  that  verbs,  and 
indeed  whole  phrases,  may  form  the  subject  or  object  of 
other  verbs. 

\\  93.  When  found  at  the  end  of  a  clause,  ga  has  an  adver- 
sative force,  of  which  "  whereas "  is  the  most  literal 
English  equivalent,  but  which  is  generally  best  rendered 


GA. 
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in  practice  by  prefixing  "yet"  or  "but"  to  the  following 
clause.  Sometimes  the  adversative  force  is  softened 
down  to  a  mere  intimation  of  discontinuity  between  two 
successive  states  or  actions,  and  then  ga  must  be  trans- 
lated by  "  and  so  "  or  "  and." 

N.  B.  The  final  u  of  masu  revives  pretty  distinctly  before  ga,  for 
which  reason  we  write  it  masu  in  all  such  examples. 


Shina    wa    yoroshiu   gozaimasn'' 

mtrlicle  as-for,     good  is 

ga, — ■     nedaii    ga      osoroshii    tako  . 

ichcreas,  price  (noiii.)      frightful    high 


gozaiviasu. 


"The  article  is  a 
good  one,  but  the 
price  is  frightfully 
hi-h." 


N.  B.  Osoroshiu  taku,  "frightful/}'  high,"  would  be  more  gram- 
matical. But  custom  has  almost  sanctioned  such  expressions  as 
osoroshii  takai,  at  least  in  familiar  conversation. 


Yama-michi       de      hi  wa 

Jllountaia-roatt        in,       dat/        as-for, 

kurcniashita  ga, —       tsure         ga 

darkened  whereas,  companions  {710m.) 

ozei       datta       kara,       ki-j6hu 

crowd        were    because,      sitirit-slnrdt/ 

desliita. 
(we)  were. 


\ 


"  It  got  dark  while 
we  were  on  the 
mountain  side ;  hiU, 
as  we  were  several 
of  us  together,  we 
felt  no  alarm." 


Watakushi     wa     koii-do     de  \ 

tile  as-for,  this  lime    by, 

Fuji     ye      tosan      iva     san- 

Fnsii/auia  to       ascent   as-for,  third 

do-nie    desu   ga,- — shi-aiuasc    to 

time  is    whereas,       tuckili) 

itsu  mo  tcnki-tsugo  ga 

always  weather-circumstances  [nam.) 

yd   gozaimasu. 


I 


"This  is  the  third 
time  I  have  made 
the  ascent  of  l'\isi- 
Vyama,  and  I  have 
each  time  been  lucky 
enough  to  have  fine 
weather." 


good  are. 

H  94.   Sometimes   ga  with  this  adversative  force  is  repeated 
in  two  consecutive  clauses,  as  : 
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Bankoku-hoho  ga         aro       \  "  We    mnv    have    inter- 


MHtcritalioital-tatr  [itoin.)  uiay-e.rist 

ga,         iiaiii        ga        aro 

Ihoti^h.— soil! eih ill jg  {iiotn.)  may-exist 

ga, — inada  mada  dori  hakari 

thottgh,-still    still    right     only 

de      wa      katsu      koto     ga 

by,  conquer  action  (iiom.) 

dekimascii. 

cccntnates-not.  i 


national  law,  and  we 
may  have  all  sorts  of 
fine  things  ; 
are     still     very 


hut  we 
very  far 
from  having  arrived 
at  a  social  state  in 
which  right  always 
triumphs." 


Sometimes  ga   occurs  elliptically  at  the  end  of  an  un- 
finished sentence.     See,  for  examples,  those  given  about 

the  middle  of  ""  287. 


KA. 


?r  95.  Ka  serves  to  ask  a  question,  as  : 


Arimasu. 
Arimasu  ka  ? 

Furo'^  'coa"'-  dekimashita^. 


"There  is." 
"  Is  there  ?  " 


('•'  The     bath    is    ready." 
(More  lit.  "  As-for2  the  bath.i 


I  it  is  done."3) 

Fiiro  iva  dekwiaslnta  ka  ?        "  Is  the  bath  ready  ?  " 

If  the  sentence  already  contains  some  other  interro- 
gative word — an  interrogative  pronoun  or  adverb, — ka  is 
often  omitted,  and  it  is  generally  best  to  omit  it,  thus  : 

Nan-dokl  ni  mairimasho  ka  ?^  <,^^  ^^j^^^  o'clock  shall 

Wl.at.„o.,r  at      shaU-come       ?         r      ^^^^  p  „ 

or  Aaii-doki  m  viaini/iasno  F  I 


Ifsic    sJiiiiiinasIiUa  (ka)  ? 

When  died  ? 

Do      in      li'ake      de      konna 

Tf'hat-sort-of  reason    by,         such 

baka    na    koto    wo   sum  ? 
foolish  things  (accus.)  do  ? 


-["When  did  he  die?" 

1  "  Why  do  you  do  such 
[silly  things  as  this  ?  " 
j  {Said  to  an  inferior.) 
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1i  g6.  Sometimes  ka  expresses  a  merely  rhetorical  or  ironi- 
cal question,  sometimes  nothing  beyond  a  mere  shade  of 
doubt.  In  the  latter  case  it  corresponds  to  such  English 
words  as  "  may,"  "  might,"  "  perhaps  :  " 

Aru    mono    ka?]      "Who   in   his    senses   would    ever 
Exists  thing     ?     )  bclieve  that  such  a  thing  exists  ?  " 


Mata  ynki  ga        ftirimasho 

»tffaiii  siiotc  (110711.)  ttHt-probtibly-fall 
to     omoimasii. 
that        think. 


"  I     think    it    will 


snow  agam. 


Mata  ynki  ga         ftirimasho       \      .  j  ^^^  inclined  to 

ka    to    omowaremazn  Y'^'''^     ^hat     it     may 

?   that       can-thinh.  )  snow  agam. 

Suzuki     to  iu         Into.      c,  \  n    1  o       1  •  " 

„       ,..../,;    \      „  "  A  man  called  Suzuki. 

susukt  that  [tncy)  call  person. 

Suzuki    to    ka  iu    hito.     (     "A  man  called,  if  I 

Suzuki  that    ?    (they)  call  person.  l^mistakQ    not,    Suzuki." 

I1  97.  Ka ka    means    "or,"     "either or," 

"  whether or  :  " 

li  ka  warui  ka    shireiuasen.   |       "I  can't  tell   whether 

Good?  bad       f,   is-tinknoicablc.\[i  is  gOod  or  bad." 

Muku  dcsu  ka,  mekki  desii    1      <<  jg   jj-   ^\\  ooJd  or  only 

I'nalloycdis       -      plated      is       J  g^t  ?"  (Or,  "  Is  it  all  silver 

^  ■  [or  only  plated  ?  ") 

Iko      ka,      do      shiyo      ka  \ 
"Shaii-ffo   ?,      how  shaii-do    ?"(      "I      am      Considering 
to        omoltc    imasu.  1  whether  to  go  or  not  ?  " 

that     thinking       am.  ' 

If  98.  Ka  helps  to  form  certain  indefinite  pronouns  and 
adverbs,  such  as  "somebody,"  "something,"  "some- 
where."    See  the  paradigm  on  page  50. 
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KARA. 
II  gg.  Kara  means  "  from,  "  "  since,  "  "  because,  "  "  after  : 

Koko     kara     toge     made     wa,   \       ''How  far  may  it 

MMere      from,      pass  to       indeed,    i       r  , 

mo      dono      kurai      flWma5//o  P  ^^  ^'"""^  here  to  the 

slill      what     amount    probablyis  ?  1  tOp   of  the  paSS  ?  " 

/     "  For  the  last  two 
Ni-san-iien-zen      kara     hito      or         three         years 

T,co.th,ce.j,e^a.-.heforc  ,lncv,  people    people        have        been 

ga        fu-keiki      da  to     umasu  ]        ■  ^^^^        ^j^^ 

\nom.)  un-prospcrilyis  that       saij        '     - 

ga, — hoiito    dc'sfc  ka  ? 

whereas,— true       is         ? 


times    are    bad.      Is 
this  really         the 

\^case  ?  " 


Kutahiremashita     kara,     chotto\ 

Have-ffot-tired      because,  fi-liltlel        "I    am    tired;    (so) 

vasumimasho.  !  j^^  ^^  ,.^3^  ^  minute." 


vcill-probftbly-rest, 

N.  13.  Many  speakers  say  kara  shltc  (shite  is  the  gerund  of  sitni, 
"to  do")  for  kara;  others  say  kara  ni.  The  phrase  mono  desii  kara 
or  iiion'  desil  kara,  ]it.  "  because  (it)  is  thing,"  is  another  favourite 
circumlocution  having  the  meaning  of  "because."  The  noun  ync, 
lit.  "cause,"  or yiie  ni,  almost  lit.  "because,"  is  also  in  use,  though 
perhaps  sounding  just  a  trifle  old-fashioned  and  stiff. 

H  TOO.  Kara  only  has  the  sense  of  "  after  "  when  suffixed 
to  the  gerund   in   tc,  and   in  a  few  special  locutions,  as  : 
Itte  kara,  "  After  going,"  "  after  havinggone." 

Mimashite  kara,     "  After  seeing,"  "  after  having  seen." 
Kore  kara,  "After  this,"      "henceforward." 

Sore  kara,  "  After  that,"      "  and  then,"  "next." 

N.  B.  The  past  ilta  kara  means  "  because  he  has  gone  ;  "  mimashlta 
kara  means  "  because  I  have  seen.  "  Be  very  careful  not  to  confuse 
these  two  locutions,  which  differ  only  by  the  use  of  the  gerund  in  e 
when  "  after  "  is  meant,  and  of  the  past  tense  inrt  when  "  because  " 
is  meant. 
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N.  B.  The  Japanese  often  use  "  from  "  fkara,  sometimes  yori), 
when  "  at  "  or  "  by  "  would  come  more  naturally  to  English  lips,  as  : 

Myuiiichi     no   cnzctsii      ica,         iian-Ji         (     "  At  what  o'clock 
T'o-inoyrow    '«    lecture  «s-/tfi',  srft«/-/«oi(»'    does  the  lecture  begin 
knra  hnjimariinasu  ? — Go-go  ni-Ji  j  to-morrow? — At  two 

from      begins  ?    J^'ooii-fti'icr    tico-honrs      j  o'clock  in  the  after- 
kara     dcsii.  I  noon." 

from  [it)  is. 

The  idea  is  that  the  lecture,  beginning  as  it  does  at  two  o'clock, 
will  last  from  two  to  some  other  hour  not  named. — Observe  how  the 
Japanese  idiom  retains  the  verb  "it  is"  (dcsu)  at  the  end  of  the 
sentence,  while  English  dispenses  with  it.  A  similar  instance  occurs 
in  the  second  example  given  under  made. 

MADE. 

If  loi.  Made  means  "  till,  "  "  as  far  as,  "  "  down  to,  "  "  to  :  " 
Kore  made.  "  Thus  far,"  "  hitherto,"  "  till  now." 

Tetsndo    wa,    doko  made^ 

"  How  far  is  the  railway 


Railictiif  as-for,  where  to 

dekite       orimasii  P-Sendai    fin'iVhedT— As  far  as'Sen'- 

done  is  ?  Seuilfii  I 

made  desu,. 

€ts-fftr-as  is. 


dai." 


Wataknshi  no  hunt  made  \ 

jfTc         of  come    till,  \  "  Please  wait  till  I  come." 
matte     ite     kudasai.  '(More' ///.  till  my  coming.) 

tcaitiitg  being  condescend.  1 

T,     ,         ,,       .,  ("Ever  so  lon«r,"    "forever." 

Itsn-^  made'  moK  \^^.^^  ^^^^,  ^ijl,  ^^^^^^,^ 

T^   ,    .         ,  ,        ,  ("Even  so  far,"  "for  any  dis- 

Doko'  made'  mo\  |tance."    {Lli.  even3  tilF  whc.e.') 

N.  B.  For  made  n't  in  the  sense  of  "  by,"  see  N.  B.  at  end  of  II  136. 

MO.- 

I1  102.  Mo  means  "  even,"  "  also,"  "  and,"  "  too."  When 
repeated,  mo mo  means  "  both and  :  " — 

*  Not  to  be  confounded  with  the  adverb  mu,  for  which  see  ■[  373. 
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T,  J  (lit.     "  Even  till  when,"  i.e., 

Itsu  made  mo.  \ ,,  r  ,,  '  ' 

("  forever. 

Watakishi  mo  mainmasH.     "  I  will  go  too." 

Kore  mo,       imsurecha       ^  ,,  .^^^j  mi^stn't  forget 

rhi.ni.o,a,.fo.-.forgeiin.ff,L^^.^    either;"     or     "Nor 
ikemasen.  ^  ^        ,,,-,, 

must  you  lorget  this. 

Ka  mo      nomi    wo   /«it  jg  ^  pl^ce  where  there 

01         tolwro     desti..  .^'^  j     ca        >> 

quitoes  and  ot  fleas. 


tnmterons    place  ix^ 


"It  cannot  be  said  that 
Nai     koto  jno  gozaimasen.    ^j^^^.^  ^^.^  ^        ,>  ^^  <,  r^^^^.^ 


m.  ! 


jy-oi-being  fact  also       is-uoi.        ^  ^^^  certainly  some." 
(This  is  a  very  common  idiom.) 

Construed  with  a  negative  verb,  mo mo   means 

"  neither nor,"  thus  : 

Yoku  mo  wanikn  mo  nai.      f  "It  is  neither  good  nor 

Good  also,     bad        also  is-not.    [bad." 

Mo  is  sometimes  placed  after  ka,  when  the  latter  means 
"perhaps"  (see  '196).  It  retains  in  Japanese  some- 
thing of  its  proper  force  of  "  even,"  but  can  hardly  be 
represented  in  the  English  translation,  thus  : 

Mat  a     rai-nen       knrn  ka  i 

.igaiu  coutiiig-ijeai-  comic   ?  j      "  Perhaps  I  may  come 
mo  shiremasen.  1  again  next  year." 

etcn  caiiitol-knoic.  \ 

N.  B.  For  1110  serving  to  form  expressions  analogous  to  the  con- 
cessive mood,  see  *I  289. 

MOTTE. 

I1  103.  Motte,  properly  the  gerund  of  the  verb  motsu,  "  to 

hold,"  is  in  Written  Japanese  the  usual  word  for  "  by," 

"  thereby."     In  the  Colloquial  it  survives  only  as  a  sort 

of  emphatic  particle,  which  is  moreover  little  used  except 
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by  old-fashioned  speakers.  Thus  hanahnda  motte  is  the 
same  as  hanahnda,  "  very,"  but  emphasised  ;  ima  motto 
may  be  rendered  by  "  even  now,"  or  by  the  help  of  some 
such  word  as  "  very,"  thus  : 

Mukashi      kara  ima    motte    t     "It  is  a  shop  which 

ttncieut-tiine  from,  now     indeed,  |  j^g^g  cj^rried  On  a  ffOOd 

ai-kaiuarazn  yokn     j  trade  from  old  times 


down    to    this    very 
Iday." 


I 


wmitualln'changing-not      well 

jireru  mise        desii. 

gcils  (intrans.)    shop  is. 

N.  B.  Ai,  the  equivalent  of  our  word  "  mutually,"  is  often  thus 
prefixed  to  verbs  by  pedantic  speakers.  It  is  a  relic  of  the  Book 
Language,  and  has  little  or  no  meaning  now.  This  sentence  is  a  good 
example  of  the  apparent  ambiguity  of  relative  constructions  in 
Japanese,  which  was  pointed  out  in  H  82.  The  speaker  of  course 
means  to  say  that  the'  things  in  the  shop  sell  ivell ;  but  he  seems  to 
say  that  it  is  the  shop  itself  which  sells  well. 

When  de  is  used  in  the  sense  of  "  by  "  or  "  with," 
motte  is  often  suffixed  to  it  by  all  classes  of  speakers,  thus  : 

Hocho      dc    {motte)    kirn.]      «  To  cut  with  a  knife." 

Rntfe        by  lo-cul.  ) 

Nawa  de  (iiiotte)  shibaru.  I      <<fo  tie  with  a  rope." 

MSope     by  to- tic.      ' 

Maze  de  (motte)  to      ga  \      <'The    door    keeps 
w-mrf  by,    ^         door  («o»'-)  [slamming  on  account 
aotte      imasu.  of  the  wind." 

slantnting       is.  I 

(For  NA  see  1i  197.) 

NI. 

H  104.  The  original  sense  of  ni  is  "  in,"  "  into,"  "  to  "  : 

Kono  hen  ni       kiji      .      « Are    there    no 

Vhis  nciffhbonrhood  m, /*/irrt*«iil»  |  „l       ^    j^^j,     jl^      tllis 

wa       imasen      ka  ?  ]  neighbourhood  ? "' 

as-for,    arc-not  ?  " 
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Kono     knino       lOo      jyori-niu    \      a  piease  "'ive  this 

This  tpi/tl-ilnrk  {accus.),cook-t/crson  Lwild-duck       tO       the 

ni    luatashitc  kndasai.  1  ^qqU  " 

to,      battdiitg    coitilcsccud. 

(     "This  is  the  first  time  I 


Hajimcfc  o 

Mariiiff-beguH,  honotirahlc 

me     ni  kakarhnashita. 

eyes    in     (I J  havc-hiutg. 


have  had  the  honour  to  meet 
you." 

(A  phrase  which  it  is  considered 
polite  to  use  when  introduced  to 
Vsome  one.) 

H  105.  Ni  has    many  other  idiomatic   uses,  of  which  the 

following  are  the  chief,  viz. 

With  a  passive  verb,  ni  corresponds  to  "by,"    thus: 


"fOh  !  I  have  been 
frightfully  stung  by  the 
mosquitoes." 


Osorosliiku  donio  ka 

FriffhU'ullif  really,  tnosqtiilocs 

ni  sasarcmasliita. 

by  have-been'stung. 

Ante     ni   fjtri-komerareniashita.  \      "  We  were  kept  in 
jRaiu    btj  wcrc-hcpt-in.  (by  the  rain." 

A  kindred  idiom   is  found  in  the  ni  corresponding  to 
our  "  by  "  or  "  with,"  in  such  phrases  as  : 


Me     ni     mirn      mono, 

Eyes  by,       sec  things; 

mimi    ni    kikii    mono. 

ears       by,    hear     things. 


"What  one  sees  with 
one's  eyes,  and  hears  with 
one's  ears." 


1i  106.  With  a  causative  verb,  ni  denotes  the  person  who 
is  caused  to  perform  the  action,  thus  : 

,  .    (      "I  will  make  the  boy  look 
Boy  HI  sagasasemasno.  \r     ■,  ,, 

11  107.  Suffixed   to  the   indefinite  form  of  a  verb,  ni  means 
"  (in  order)  to  "  thus  : 

Ueno  no       sakura  ^      u  j    ^^^nt    to    go    to    see     ' 

Vena    ;s  cherry-btossoms  y^^^         cherry-blOSSOms         at 

WO     mi  m     tkitai.  „         ,, 

(accits.)  sec  to  wanl-to-go,        I 
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N.  B.  It  is  only  with  the  indefinite  form  of  the  verb  that  ni 
has  this  meaning.  When,  as  often  happens,  it  follows  the  present 
tense  used  as  an  infinitive,  it  preserves  its  original  force,  thus  : 

Michi      ga       wariiknte,      anikn     ni  .      ..  The    roads    are     so 
Road,  [nom.)  bcinff-bad,  to-^alk  „.,  .  ^^^^    -^  .^  fearfully  hard 

hone      ga        oremasn  )  walking." 

bones  [iiom.)  break  [inrrans). 

Mada      ncru     ni     ica  hayai.      )       "  It  is   still    too   early 

Still  tO'sleep  to  as-for,  (it  is)  early.)  to  go  to  bed." 

%  1 08.    Ni    suffixed   to   nouns   serves   to  form   expressions 
corresponding  to  European  adverbs,  as  : 

daiji,   "  importance,"  "  care  ;  "  daiji  ni,  "  carefully." 
heta,    "  a  bad  hand  (at) ;  "  Jicta  ni,   "unskilfully." 

ima,     "  the  present  moment,"  iuia  ni,     "  presently." 
"  now;" 
jozu,    "  a  good  hand  (at) ;  "       jozu  ni,    "  skilfully." 
rippa,  "  splendour  ;  "  rippa  ni,  "  splendidly.  " 

(See  also  II  64.) 

•1  109.    When    several    things    are    enumerated,    ni    often 
means  "  besides  the  foregoing,"  "  and  :  " 

/     Lit.     Besides^    beer^,    be- 
Biiru^  ni\  budo-slm^  ni^,    sides*      \vine^      we-will-go^ 


teppo-mizu^  wo^  tnotte^  iki-^ 
masho^. 


carrying^     gun-water^,     i.e. 
"  We  will  take  beer,  claret, 
land  soda-water." 

Hana^  laa'^  sakiira^  ni'^,  (  "  The  cherry  is  the  king  of 
hito^  wa^  &ws/^^^  (A  proverb.)  J  flowers,  and  the  warrior  the 

(king  of  men." 

Lit.  As-for^  flowers',  (the  best  is)  the  cherry-blos- 
som' ;  and-to-the-foregoing-it-may-be-added-that*,  as-for"* 
human-beings^  (the  best  are)  warriors^ 

NO. 

11  no.  No  means  "  of,"  or  denotes  the    possessive   case: 
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Ainerika^  no'^  Daitoryo'^.        i      "The   President^  oP 

I  the  United  States^." 

Neko'^  no"^  tsume^.  "  A  cat'^s^  claws^." 

Ari'^  no'^  viajiia^.  {Ari  is"!  Lit.  "Way  of  be- 
the  indefinite  form  of  the  verb  ling,"  i.e.,  "Just  as  it 
am,  "  to  be.")  j  is." 

Kntta   bakari   no    i     u  Something  I  have  onlv  just 
Bought    only       ',       bought."   (Mor^ /z7.  "  An  article 
article.  (°^  ^^'^^  veceut  buymg.  ) 

We  have  ah-eady  noticed,  when  treating  of  the  post- 
position ga,  the  genitive  origin  of  many  apparently  nomi- 
native expressions  in  Japanese.  The  same  tendency  is 
exemplified  by  no,  though  less  frequently  in  the  Colloquial 
than  in  the  Written  Language,  thus  : 

Kisha  no  tsuko   sum  toki,    scnroi    "  It  is  dangerous  to 

Train     's  passage  does  time,       line      CroSS   the    Ime    when 

wo         yokogitdia  abunai.     J  the  train  is  passing." 

[acctis.)  as-rof-crosting,  {is)  dangerous.]  (More  lit.  "at  the 
(It  would  be  more  polite  to  say  abunu  go-  time  of  the  passing 
zaimasn.)  \q{  t^g  ^^ain  "). 

IT  III.  No  is  used  in  attributive  phrases  either  in  lieu  of, 
or  suffixed  to,  the  other  postpositions,  it  being  a  rule 
that  none  of  the  postpositions  excepting  no  can  show 
the  relation  between  two  nouns  in  such  phrases.  An 
example  or  two  will  make  this  clearer : 

(i)  Kono  ura  ni  ike     ga  gozaimasii.  i     "There  is  a  pond 

This  back  in,pond  {nom.)  is.  (at  the  back  of  this." 

(2)  Kono  ura  no  ike  wa  aso  gozai-  {      "The    pond  at  the 
ninsu.  i  back  of  this  is  shallow. 

(      "  I     have     re- 
{3)Kum    kara    demfo     .?■«   ^"««^/'2^«-    ceived  a  telegram 

Country  from,  telegrant  [nom.)  has-come.    r,.„,„   hnmf^  " 
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(4)  Kimi  kara  no  dempo.         "  A  telegram  from  home." 

In  the  above  predicative  phrases  (the  first  and  third), 
each  Enghsh  preposition  is  rendered  by  the  Japanese  post- 
position properly  corresponding  to  it.  But  turn  the 
phrase  attributively  (the  second  and  fourth),  and  no  either 
supplants,  or  is  suffixed  to,  that  postposition  [no  for  ni  in 
the  second,  kara  no  for  kara  in  the  fourth). 

In  this  manner  no,  "  of,"  comes  to  express  almost 
every  idea  of  relation  ;  or  rather  all  the  various  ideas  of 
relation  come  to  be  summed  up  by  the  Japanese  mind 
under  the  one  idea  of  "  of;  "  thus  : 

Atanii  no  onsen.  "  The  hot  springs  oif   Atami.'' 

Fiiji  no yuki.  "The  snow  on  Fuji." 

"  Niclii-Nichi''    no    s/m- J  "  The  leading  article  in  the 
sctsu.  ■  ("  Daily  News.' " 

Oya  no  mo.  "  The  mourning/or  a  parent." 

Wabokii  no  dampan.         "  Deliberations  about  peace." 

Korera-hyo  no  yobo.  "Precautions fl'^a»i5^  cholera." 

Even  the  idea  of  apposition  finds  its  place  under  this 
heading,  for  instance  : 

Kerai  no  Tosuke.  "  His  retainer  Tosuke." 

Indeed  apposition  is  often  expressed  in  English  by  a 
similar  idiom  with  "  of,"  as  when  we  say 

"The  province  of  Yamato."    Yamato  no  kuni. 

H  112.  No  is  used  substantively  with  the  meaning  of 
the  English  word  "one"  or  "ones"  (see  also  li  137), 
thus  : 

Warui  no.       "  A  bad  one." 
yobu  na  no.     "A  solid  one." 

N.  B.  For  the  na  of  Jubit  na,  see  ^  197. 
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Kore     wa       ii      no    da.        ]      «<  This  is  a  good  one." 

This    as-for,    good   one     is,  | 

,.  .  J    ^   (      "  It  is  a  thing  I  have 

Iku        tahi    mo  mitanodesu.\^^  number    of 

Hotc-titaiiy  limes  even,  sate  one     is.      \    ■  ,, 

Under  this  heading,  note  the  following  specimens  of  a 
curious  idiom  : 

InsJii^  no'^  furui^  no'^,  as  lit,  as  possible,  "okP  ones^  oP 
stamps^"  i.e.,  "stamps  that  are  old,"  hence  "  some  old 
stamps." 

KwasJii^  no"^  sliink?  ni^  ynita^  no^,  as  lit.  as  possible, 
"  in'^  newness'^  have-burnt^  one^  of^  cake',  i.e.,  "a  cake 
that  has  been  freshly  baked,"  or  more  simply,  "a  freshly 
baked  cake." 

There  is  just  the  shadow  of  a  shade  of  difference  in 
intention  between  these  circumlocutions  and  the  simpler 
expressions 

Fund  insJii.  "  Old  stamps." 

Shinki  ni  yaita  kwasJii.  "  A  freshly  baked  cake." 
51  113.  No  often  serves  to  form  expressions  corresponding 
to  English  adjectives,  as  Nikon  no,  "of  Japan,"  i.e., 
"Japanese"  (see  5i  62,  and  11  197  et  scq.).  Sometimes,  in 
quite  familiar  talk,  it  occurs  as  a  final  particle  with 
a  certain  emphatic  force,  corresponding  to  that  of  the 
Colloquial  English  phrase  "and  so  there!"  or  "and 
what  do  you  think  of  that !  "  A  good  example  of  this 
occurs  towards  the  end  of  this  Handbook,  in  Chap.  II  of 
the  "  Botan-doro,''  in  the  conversation  between  O  Yone 
and  Shijo,  where  attention  is  drawn  to  it  by  a  foot-note. 
If  114.  At  other  times, — and  this  is  a  very  favourite 
idiom, — no  is  employed  as  a  kind  of  equivalent  for  the 
word  koto  meaning  "act,"  "fact."  This  construction  is 
specially  apt  to  occur  in  conjunction  with  the  substan- 
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tive  verb  da  or  dcsu,  and  is  generally  best  rendered  in 
English  by  the  phrase  "it  is  that,"  or  "is  it  that?" 
For  instance,  a  man  has  made  an  appointment,  but 
a  note  comes  from  him  about  the  time  he  is  ex- 
pected to  arrive.  One  of  the  bystanders,  observing 
this,  says  : 

Konai  no        daro.       (      "  I  suppose  it  is  that  he 

tt'ill-iiot-conte  fad  pfobably'is.]^[gi^\  COming." 

In  such  contexts,  the  word  no  may  be,  and  in  familiar 
conversation  generally  is,  clipped  of  its  vowel,  so  that  it 
sinks  into  the  single  letter  n'.  Thus  the  above  example 
might  equally  well  be  Konai  k'  daro,  or  more  politely 
Konai  n'  desJio  (conf.  H  343-4). 

Nani     wo   sum   n'    dcsu  ?  i      "  What  is  it  that  you 

nVifit  (acais.)   do    fact     is?        \  ^^^    domg  f 
Massuguni    iku     n'    dcsu)      ''Am  I  to  go  straight 
suaighut,,     go    act      u      On?      more   lit.    "Is    it 

that  I  am  to  go  straight 

on?" 

/     "Is  there?"     "Do  you  mean    to 
(say  that  there  is," 
A'.  B.     As  shown  in  this  last  example,  no  cannot  be  clipped  of  its 
vowel  when  standing  at  the  very  end  of  a  sentence. 

The  exact  force  of  no  preceding  the  verb  da  or 
desu  may  be  practically  exemplified  by  comparing,  say, 
Nani  wo  shimasu  ?  "What  are  you  doing?  "  with  A^«- 
ni  wo  siii-u  n'  dcsii  ?     "What  is  it  that  you  are  doing?" 

•'  115.  The  verb  da,  "is,"  and  the  postposition  no 
combine  to  form  the  word  dano,  which  serves  for  pur- 
poses of  enumeration.  Dano  must,  like  the  Latin  que, 
be  repeated  after  each  of  the  items  enumerated,    thus  : 

Shisiti  dano,  tora  dano,]      "Lions,  tigers,  elephants 
zo  dano,    rakuda    dano.     {and  camels." 


ka  ? 

f 

Am 

no  ? 

Ms 

fact? 

11 
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There  is  a  difference  between  dano  and  ni  (see  1i  109) 
used  enumeratively.  Ni  is  simply  copulative,  dano 
conveys  the  idea  of  a  multiplicity  of  objects.  Thus, 
when  a  Japanese  says  sake  dano,  sakana  dano,  kwashi 
dano,  he  means  to  convey  to  his  hearers  the  idea  of  a 
variously  assorted  feast,  including  possibly  other  good 
things  besides  the  liquor,  fish,  and  cakes  enumerated. 
But  when  he  says  sake  ni,  sakana  ni,  kwashi,  he  speaks 
of  just  those  three  and  no  more.  Observe,  moreover, 
that  the  word  daiio  is  somewhat  vulgar.  The  polite 
equivalent  is  de  gozaimasu  no,  but  this  is  less  often  used. 
No  sometimes  serves  as  an  enumerative  after  other  than 
the  substantive  verbs.     Thus  : — 

Kimi  ga      warukatta    no,\      "  Talk  of  feel- 

,ll€iilal-feeliiigs  {nom.)      trcre-bad     «»!<#,    l^g  frightened 

nan     no       to,     osoroshii     vie     ni      1  and    so    forth,     I 

what   and    thai,     reaiftii      ryes     to      [have  had  a  rough 

atte  kita.  (Famil.)  time  of  it,   I   can 

hftcing-met  (I )  havc-come.  I  fgH  you." 

A''.  B.  No,  in  its  proper  sense  of  "of,"  is  sometimes  replaced  in 
the  higher  style  by  the  Chinese  word  tcki.  Sometimes  the  two  are 
used  together,  as  Sciji  tcki  kaknmci,  or  sciji  tckl  no  kakniiici,  "  a 
revolution  of  politics,"  i.  e.,  "  a  political  revolution." 

SHI. 
I1  116.    S/if,  a  postposition  which  is  not  capable  of  translation 
into  English,  has  a  sort  of  enumerative  force,  and  serves 
as  a  kind  of  pause,  thus  : 

Kg  no       nikai  tea,         Fuji    \      "  From        the 

Vhis    second-story  as-for,  Fusiyaiiia      second  Stor\'  here 

mo         niicrn        ski,        nmi        mo       y^^  ^^^  ggg  p,j. 

also       is-risible  sea     _    also   Liyama  and    you 

mieru        s.n  ;       makoto      ni      ^^       can   see  the  sea, 

is-cisible ;  tinlU         in,  good 

keshiki      dcsu.  -truly  a  beauti- 

riei^  is.  J  ful  View. 


U'!  //i_ 


don't  know  the  pro- 
per fare  !  " 
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Shi  is  frequently  appended  to  the  verbal  form  in  mai 
(the  "  probable  present  or  future  ").  Thus,  when  bandying 
words  with  a  jinrikisha-man  who  should  attempt  to  make 
an   overcharge,  one  might  say  : 

Hajhnete         kuruma     wo      \       "You  don't  ima- 

For-the-nrst-tinte    vehicle    (acciis.)        gine,    do    yOU  ?    that 

tanomi      ya  shimni  this  is  the  first  time 

ask       €is'for,  (I)  probabty-ao'iioiAi  have  hired  a  jin- 

shi,  taigai  soba  rikisha,  and   that    I 

for-lhc-inost-parl  market-price 

mo       shittc       irn     wa  ! 

also    knoteiitg     tiiu.    [cviph.)  J 

Occasionally  shi  seems  to  terminate  a  sentence  ;  but 
this  is  only  because  the  speaker,  after  finishing  the  first 
clause,  finds  himself  at  a  loss  concerning  the  second,  and 
so  perforce  leaves  the  sentence  unfinished. 

A^  B.  Do  not  confound  the  postposition  shi  with  shi  the  inde- 
finite form  of  the  verb  suyti,  "  to  do,"  which  appears  in  such  idioms  as 
mi  mo  shi,  kiki  mo  suru,  "one  both  sees  it  and  hears  it." 

TO. 

H    117.  To  originally  had  the  sense  of  our  demonstrative 

pronoun    "  that,"    but    it    now    has   the    sense    of    our 

conjunction    "  that :  " 

Uso       da        to       iimasu.)      ,,  „•  ^u   ..  •..  ■       i-    " 

_..  •        ,,.  .  ,-      "  He  says  that  It  IS  a  he. 

Mjie  in         that        sai/s.        I  -^ 

Honto  da    to     omoimasu.)      ,<  j  ^^-^^  ^^^^  -^  -^  ^^^^„ 

Truth       «.«     that       thtitk,        ) 

N.B,  Originally  therefore  the  sense  was  :  "  It  is  a  He.  He  says 
that ."  "  It  is  truth.  I  think  that."  The  conversion  of  the  demon- 
strative pronoun  into  the  conjunction  came  about  gradually  in  the 
case  of  to,  as  in  the  case  of  its  English  equivalent  "that." 

In  the  above,  and    in    most   similar   phrases,    English 

idiom  generally  prefers  to  omit  the  word  "  that  ;  "    but 

to  cannot  so  be  omitted  in  Japanese.     The  following  are 
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instances  oi  to  meaning  literally  "  that,"  but  not  lending 
itself  to  expression  in  idiomatic  English  : 

Omac  sail  no     na      wa,   (     "  What  is  your  name?" 
I'oic    .Wr.   '«    iifuue  as-for,\more    lit.     "  As    for     the 
nan    to   in  A-a?  ^Sa/Wfortcow- j  name  of  Mr.  you,  what  do 


what  thai  say  ?  mon person.) 


.people  say  that  it  is  ?  " 


.. 'r-L   -    TIT        "  _!      /     "  A  vessel  called  the  '  Tokyo 
"Tokyo  Mam      to    Ut        . ,,  ,•,    ,,  .  /  r 

..  ^-,    -     -..        „  ..    J  Maru,       ;»(??'£; /z^  "  A  vessel  of 

"  Tokyo     .Jlaiu  "  that  )      ,  .    , '  ,  ,  ... 

inosH  fuiie  -,  which  people  say  that  it  is  the 

say   ressci.  '  Tokyo  Maru.'  "_  _ 

\     (Conf.  p.  55  for  this  important  idiom.) 

Similarly  in  the  case  of  such  onomatopoetic  adverbs  as 
hatto,  kitto,  patatto,  etc.,  where  the  to  (strengthened  into 
ttd)  is,  properly  speaking,  a  separate  word,  thus  : 

HaHto'^  oiiioiniashita^.  "  I  started,"  more  lit.  "  I 

thought^  that'  it  is  ha  ^  !  " 

Nochi-hodo^  kitto"^  mairi-      "  I  will  certainly'  come^ 
masii^.  later-on'." 

Pata^tto^  ochiniashita^ .  "  It  fell'  flop'." 

Under  this  heading,  too,  comes  the  idiomatic  use  of  to 
at  the  end  of  a  sentence  ;  for  some  verb  must  always  be 
mentally  supplied  after  it.  Take,  for  instance,  the  com- 
mon Colloquial  phrase  Nan  to?  "What  did  you  {or  he) 
say  ?  "  standing  for  Nan  to  osshatta  ?  (polite),  or  Nan 
to  itta  ?  (familiar). 

^  1 18.  To  ittc,  "  saying  that ;  "  to  omotte,  "  thinking  that ;  " 
to  kiite,  "asking  (lit.  hearing)  whether,"  and  similar 
gerundial  phrases,  are  often  contracted  to  tote  (vulgarly 
tte).  Tote  frequently  has  a  sort  of  oppositive  force,  as 
in  the  following  examples,  where  it  may  be  best  parsed  as 
standing  for  to  itte  mo,  "even  saying  that,"  i.e.,  "even 
supposing  that."     (Conf.  also  ^  289.) 
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Iknm        ^akumon       shlta      i     "However     much     a 

iKo,c..»ucU    ^  s„.dy       /.«rc-rf«,.  J  man    may    study    {more 

tote,  okonni    ga  wa-'j^^i-,   saymg   that  a  man 

etcn-sai)ing-lhal,    coinSiicI  (nom.)  if-^md,}'    Study    hoW    much), 

rukereba,  nanni  vio  narimasen.     nothing  will   come   of  it 
is-bad,     anyihitig   becomes-iiot.  (^if  he  is  badly  behaved." 

Zohei-kyokn  wa,  imiyami  ni 

.Hint       as-fo,;  recklessly  \      "  You  cannot  get  shown 
itta      kara  tote,  \  over  the  Mint  simply  by 

weiit  because     ercn-sai/iiig-that,   fgoing   there   and    asking 

luiikcn        wa      dckiuiasoi.       to  see  it." 

atlofing'looh  as-fov,  creiilnatcs-itot.' 

N.  B.     Women  and  the   lower  classes  often   end  a  sentence  by 
tte,  when  they  should  say  to  iiinasu  or  to  iimaslnta.  ^ 

1i  iig.  To  sometimes  means  "and."  When  it  has  this 
sense,  it  is,  like  the  Latin  que,  generally  repeated  after 
each  noun.  Even  when  not  so  repeated,  it  always  be- 
longs to  the  word  immediately  preceding  it,  not  to  the 
word  following  it.  Europeans  often  make  the  mistake 
of  commencing  a  clause  by  to,  in  imitation  of  the 
European  idiom  which  introduces  clauses  by  the  conjunc- 
tion "  and."  But  this  sounds  ludicrous  in  Japanese  : 
Anata  to,  watakushi  to.  "You  and  I." 
Filransu  to,  Doitsn  to.      "  France  and  Germany." 

Certain  idiomatic  uses  of  to  may  best  be  classed  under 
this  head,  thus  : 

Mnsuko  to      fiitari.  ]  ,, ,,,  i.-  '> 

,  /  "  Two  countmg  my  son. 

aoH         and  Itco-pcrsons.      I  '-'        -' 

Ano  hito      to  ikimashita.]   ,  j  ^^^^^  ^^-^^  j^;^^^  ,, 

That  person  and     {\)tceHt.     j 

Okii'u    to        suQ-n  ni.         )  ,,  .  t       ..        " 

_,.  ^         ,    .     ^  ,.  .  ,        "As  soon  as  I  got  up. 

Mtise     and    iinutrdifilclt/,  "  ' 

Kore  to     wa  clii"aiiiinsii.]  ,,  j^  .     ,.^        ^  ^         ^,.    ,, 
This  and  as.for,  {lt)differs.  \  "  ^^  IS  different  from  this. 
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Observe  also  such   adverbial   phrases  as  slii-awase   to, 
"luckily." 
11  I20.   To    sometimes   comes  to   mean   "if"  or    "when." 
It  has  this  sense  only  after  the  present  tense  of  verbs  and 
adjectives,  thus  : 

Sosnrn  to,  sJilkamreiiiasil.i     "You  will  get  scolded 

*'o     eto      if,       get-scolded.       |  if  yoU  do  that." 

Siio-u  ikanai         to,\ 

im>,icdiaiciij  sw-iioi  ir,\      "  You  will  be  too   late 

okureinasu.  if  you  don't  go  at  once." 

are-late.  ' 

So  moshimasti  to,  suQH^  "When  I  said  so,  he 
So  said  fchen,  i,n-  immediately  gave  me  a 
111        shikararcinashita.      Lcoldincr." 

titcdiately      gol-sroliled.  '^  '^" 

%  121.  Observe    the    use    of   to    in    such    phrases    as    the 

following,    where    it   is    not  susceptible   of  any   English 

rendering : 

Chiri     tsiimotte,        ya-    |      "  Dust      accumulating 
Oust  accumulating,  uioun- ^  becomcs  a  mountain." 
ma    to    nam.  [      (A  proverb  used  to  inculcate 

tain         becomes.  j  the  importance  of  little  things.) 

MizH    ga      dete,       nhva  \       "The    garden    has    be- 

iTV/fi-  {uom.)  issuing, garden   ^^^^  ^  perfect  sea  through 

ga    nmi  to  natte  shimaima-\ ^^    overflowing  "  (of  the 

{„o;«.)  *.«  has-become.      j  neighbouring  Stream,  etc.). 

Observe  the   strong  affirmative  force  of  to   (generally 
followed  by  uio)  at  the  end  of  an  assertion,  thus  : 

"  Are   there  any  ? — Of 
Arimasu  ka  ? — Arhnasu  to 

mo  ! 


course  there  are  !"  or,  "  I 
should  just   think    there 


I ' ' 

were  ! 


To  wa  or  tote  sometimes  replaces  to  mo  in  such  strong- 
ly affirmative  phrases. — For  to  mo  and  to  laa  iedomo  in 
concessive  phrases,  see  1i  288  and  M  289. 
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WA. 

I1  122.  Wa  was  originally  a  noun  signifying  "  thing,  "  hence 
"  that  which,  "  "  he,  she,  or  they  who  "  ;  but  it  is  now 
used  as  a  separative  or  isolating  particle,  corresponding 
in  some  measure  to  the  French  quant  a,  or,  when  repeat- 
ed antithetically,  to  the  Greek  ^^iv  and  as.      "  As  for,  " 

"  with  regard  to,  ""  so   far  as is  concerned,"  are 

its  most  explicit  English  equivalents,  and  it  has  been 
rendered  by  "as  for"  in  most  of  the  literal  translations  of 
the  examples  scattered  throughout  the  present  work.  But 
in  practice  Its  force  is  generally  sufficiently  indicated  in 
an  English  translation  by  an  emphasis  on  the  equivalent 
of  the  word  to  which  laa  is  suffixed,  or  by  placing  that 
word  in  a  prominent  position  in  the  sentence.  A  slight 
pause,  which  may  sometimes  be  indicated  by  a  comma,  is 
usually  made  after  7ua  : 

Budo-shu  too  suhoshi  ntatnincte,  (     "Warm  the  claret 

Xfine     {accus.)  a-imie  M-ai-iniii^,\^    little;    but     SO     far 

biiru     %ua     sono     niauia     de         J  ^s  the   beer   is  con- 
bee-    as-to,,  ihai  ro.,aiiion  in         |  cerned,  that  will  do 


yoroshii 

[is]  gooa. 


las  it  IS. 


Konnicld   ica,      yoi  \      "  To-day  It  Is  fine  weather." 
'Fo-tUiti    as-fo,;  fiood\{I .c,   "Whatever  it  may  have 
tenki    dc  gozaiimisn.      [  been    other    days,     to  day    at 
tceallicr  {it)  is.  J  least   It  Is  fine.") 

Old      'iua,       yoliodfl      nami   fra    f     <<  q^^  ^^  gg^  ^-j^e 

0/fi,.ff  as./o.;j,nutHutO,  ,rave.  {nom.)  \  ^^^^^,^^^    g^^,^^    '  .^^.   , 

arm  yo        dcsu   Kara,     tune    1  ,  111 

•^  .     ^  '    •'  -rough;  so  probably 

roiifih  appctirance    m    bcrattsc,  vessel    \    .      °     '         ,'      .,,        -^ 

wa  dcmasiuuai.  |  the  vessel  will  not 

ai'for,  pt-obabl ii-ieon' l-ffo-otil. 


sail. 


hna     wa      te-sUki    de gozaiinasli.  \^      "Now  I   am  at 
j^'oic  fis-fot;h(iinl-eiiijtiif  am.         (leisure." 
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siiido       desk 

traler-road     is. 


Kokono  ido    wa,  L    " '-^^^e  water  in  this  well  comes 

Here  '*  .ecll  as-foy,]^^°'^  the  aqueduCt. 

(Not  "  The  well  here  is  an  aqueduct,"  (!) 

as  the  beginner  might  suppose,  if  he  mis- 

Vtook  wa  for  a  sign  of  the  nominative  case.) 

Kore    de    wa    komarima-  f     "This  being    so,    I    am 
This    by  ain-ham-   \n    a     quandary."       (The 

I  de  ton  may  be  contracted 
[intoja  ;  see  IT  89.) 


su. 

pei-ed. 

Tabako    wa, 

noiuiinasei! 

ITobacco  us-fot; 

ilriiilt-HOl. 

(  "I  don't  smoke."  (Mor^ 
■lit.  "As  for  tobacco,  I 
(don't  smoke  it.") 


Yokn      wa     zonjimaseu.  \      «  i  jon't  know  2£^.//. 

lt*cll    as'foi;    (I)  ttnotc-nol.  ) 

Kore   wa  wasei,       are  \      u  xhis   (is)   of  native 

wa    hakurat    {de  gozatmasu)\    ^^^^^  ^^.^-^l^  „ 

as-tot;       imporlalion        {is).  '  '^ 

NisJii     wa  Fuji,         kit  a   ]      "To       the       icjcst 

jfesi    as-fi'i;   rnsiijaiita ,-  noi-iii\  Stands  Fusiyama,  to 

wa      Tsiikuba     de     gozai/iiasu.  I  the      nortli       Mount 

as-for,  Vsukitba  {it)is.  j  Tsukuba." 

I1  123.  In  an  interrogative  sentence,  %oa  would  sometimes 
seem  to  be  the  means  of  asking  a  question  ;  but  an 
ellipsis  must  always  be  supplied.  For  instance  Inn  wa  .^ 
pronounced  in  an  interrogative  tone  of  voice,  practically 
signifies  "  Where  is  the  dog  ?  "  But  literally  it  is,  "  As 
for  the  dog,  (where  is  he  ?)" 

VVa  also  sometimes  occurs  at  the  end  of  a  sentence 
with  a  certain  interjectional,  exclamatory,  or  emphatic 
force.  This  idiom  is  heard  only  in  quite  familiar  talk, 
and  especially  from  the  lips  of  women  ;  thus  : 

WatasJii  wa,  kono  lid     ga  ii     wa  !     \  "I  like  this 

%yi€         as'for,  this  side  Qioiii.)[is)  ffood  indeed!  \  one      /  do. 
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II  124.  The  peculiar  power  of  lua  to  separate  or  limit  ideas 
is  well-shown  in  some  of  the  negative  phrases  given  in 
the  Chapter  on  Syntax,  II  433,  and  also  in  such  favourite 
verbal  idioms  as  the  following  : 

Aril  ni     lua    arimnsn   ga,    sikunoi      "There  nrt' some, 

Is     in  as-lor,        is       trhcreai,  scttrce  J  it  is    true,    but    they 

gozaimasu.     {Or  Am  koto  loa,  etc.)      are  scarce. 


Ame     iva,    futte    iniasuka? — Fnni  fii\      "Is    it  rain- 

Bnin  as-f or,  f tilling     is  ?  Walls    »"»'  Mno-  p YeS       it 

%va      fititc    iinasn       ga,       hidoi    ^^otoV[^^yainin<y\ui 


as-for,  fallinf^       is        irhereas,  intense    fact  \ 


it  IS   not    ram- 


^      ^     .       .  7  mg  hard. 

as-for,  ts-iiot.  '        f 

Kotowattc    ok'imashita.  "  I  refused." 

iSefnsing  {I)pnt. 

Kotowatte  wa  okiuia-  (  "  I  re/used,  but...  "  (the  sen- 
sJiita  ga...  (tence  remaining  unfinished.) 

The  former  of  these  two  phrases  states  the  fact  of 
the  refusal,  and  nothing  more.  The  latter  emphasises  it; 
but  the  emphasis  is  the  emphasis  of  hesitation,  as  if  one 
should  say,  "  I  did  indeed  refuse,  but  my  refusal  was 
tempered  by  politeness  ;  it  was  not  communicated  abrupt- 
ly, neither  was  it  unreasonable  in  itself." 

Tsiikai       wa  kita  ga,         tonin  \      "Oh!    yes;    a 

tJIessengcr  as-for,  rantc  although,  person-  \  IllCSSCIlgCl'    Came, 

laa         hi       %va     shinai.        [but  the  man  him- 

in-question  as-for,  coming  as-for,  does-not.     ]  self  didn  t." 

Very  often  we  hear  ki  loa  shinai  (and  similar  construc- 
tions with  other  verbs),  where  simple  konai,  etc.,  would 
seem  sufficiently  clear  according  to  European  ideas.  But 
the  Japanese  prefer  the  more  emphatic  form  with  wa, 
whenever  any  mental  reservation  or  allusion  implies  the 
existence  somewhere  or  other  of  contradiction  or  opposition 
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to  the  idea  which  is  actually   expressed,   as  illustrated  in 

the  two  foregoing  examples. 

N.  B.  When  thus  suffixed  to  the  indefinite  form  of  a  verb  {ki  is 
the  indefinite  form  of  the  irregular  verb  knni,  "  to  come  "),  wa  is 
often  pronounced  v^  ;  thus  ki  ya  shinai  for  ki  7va  shinai. 

%  125.  A  consideration  of  the  foregoing  examples,  and  in- 
deed of  those  which  any  page  of  Japanese  aftbrds,  will  con- 
vince the  student  that  wa  is  not,  as  some  European  writers 
have  erroneously  imagined,  a  sign  of  the  nominative  case. 
The  following  example,  which  is  the  last  we  will  quote, 
illustrates  this  fact  almost  to  the  point  of  absurdity.  It 
is  race-day,  let  us  suppose.  You  meet  a  friend  walking  in 
the  direction  of  the  race-course,  and  you  say  to  him : 

Anata     lua,        keiba      des'u    ka  ? 

I'oit       as'for,  horse-race     is  s* 

i.e.,  if  interpreted  on  the  hypothesis  of  wa  being  a  sign  of 
the  nominative  case,  "Are  you  a  horse-race?"  (!)  The 
proper  meaning  of  course  is  "As  for  you,  is  it  the  races 
(that  you  are  going  to)?"  or  more  simply  "  Oft'  to  the 
races,  he?"  The  most  that  can  be  said  with  regard  to  the 
so-called  nominative  force  of  %va  is  that  the  word  followed 
by  wa  must,  in  not  a  few  instances,  be  rendered  by  a  nomi- 
native in  English,  though  it  is  never  properly  a  nomina- 
tive in  the  Japanese  construction.  The  nearest  approach 
made  by  the  Colloquial  Japanese  Language  to  the  posses- 
sion of  a  nominative  particle  is  in  the  particle  ga  (see 
p.  64).  But  even  this,  as  has  been  there  explained,  origin- 
ally meant  "  of,"  that  is  to  say,  was  a  sign  of  the  geni- 
tive, net  of  the  nominative. 
":  126.  Europeans  often  find  it  hard  to  decide  whether  to 
say  iva  or  ga  ;  and  it  is  true  that  two  Japanese  phrases, 
one  with  wa,  the  other  with  ga,  must  often  be  rendered 
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by  the  same  English  words.  There  is,  however,  a  differ- 
ence of  stress.  When  ga  is  used  in  any  such  phrase,  we 
must  emphasise  the  subject  in  the  English  translation  ; 
when  7ua  is  used,  we  must  emphasise  the  predicate.  The 
Japanese  themselves,  as  stated  in  '^i  27,  are  not  much  given 
to  the  use  of  such  emphasis.  They  prefer  a  change  in  the 
actual  words.  Thus  Korc  ga  ii  means  "  Tills  is  good  ;  " 
whereas  Kore  wa  ii  means  "  This  is  good.'^  The  distinc- 
tion  flows  naturally  from  the  original  force  of  the  two  parti- 
cles, Kore  ga  ii  being  properly  "The  goodness  of  this," 
while  Kore  wa  ii  is  properly  "  As  for  this,  it  is  good." 

To  take  another  example  : — if  you  are  expecting  your 
Japanese  teacher,  the  servant  will  probably  inform  you  of 
his  arrival  by  saying  Sensei  wn  inieinashita,  "  The  teacher 
has  come  "  [lit.  appeared).  The  etymological  sense  is, 
"  As  for  the  teacher,  he  has  come."  But  should  the  same 
personage  arrive  in  the  middle  of  the  night  or  at  some 
other  unusual  hour,  the  servant  will  say  Sensei  ga  mic- 
mashita  ;  i.e.,  "  The  tcacltcr  has  come," — more  properly 
and  etymologically,  "The  coming  of  the  teacher."  So 
too  of  an  unexpected  death  one  would  say,  for  instance, 
"  Hayashi  San  ga  shinimashita,  "  Mr.  Hayashi  is  dead." 
But  if  he  had  long  been  known  to  be  past  recovery,  the 
phrase  would  be  Hayashi  San  wa  shinimashita,  Mr.  Ha- 
yashi is  dead.'' 

In  comparative  sentences  the  rule  is  very  simple.  The 
subject  takes  ga,  while  the  word  denoting  the  thing  with 
which  the  subject  is  compared  is  generall}'  separated  off 
by  means  of  wa  :  thus  :  Kore  yori  wa,  are  ga  ii,  "  This 
is  better  than  that.'' 
Ii  127.  The  student,  who  has  followed  this  explanation 
with  due  regard  to  the  original  genitive  force  oi  ga,  will 
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perceive  that  there  is  nothing'  specially  emphatic  about 
ga  in  the  Japanese  idiom,  though  an  emphasis  on  the 
word  preceding  it  is  its  nearest  equivalent  in  English. 
On  the  other  hand,  zca  is  em.phatic  and  separative  in 
Japanese,  though  there  will  generally  be  no  emphasis  on 
the  corresponding  portion  of  the  phrase  in  English,  when 
the  English  noun  is  a  nominative,  \Va,  however,  corres- 
ponds to  an  emphasised  word  in  English  whenever  that 
word  is  not  a  nominative,  as  shown  by  several  of  the 
examples  given  above. 

II  128.  It  may  be  asked  :  what  is  the  rule  in  the  case  of 
two  nominatives  in  antithetical  clauses  ?  The  answer 
is  that  either  ga  may  be  used  in  both,  or  else  wa  may  be 
used  in  both.  Thus  the  fifth  example  on  p.  84,  Kore  iva 
wascl,  aye  lua  liakurai,  "  This  is  of  native  make,  that  is 
an  imported  article,"  might  be  altered  to  Kore  ga  wasei, 
are  ga  liakurai.  The  effect  would  be  to  throw  the 
emphasis  more  strongly  on  the  two  subjects  than  on  the 
two  predicates. 

N.  B.  Sometimes  Tva^  occurring  after  an  adjective  in  kii,  must  be 
rendered  by  "  if,"  thus: 

Yoroshikn  wa,  dckakcmasJio-  \     "  If  you   are   all   right 

Is-good        if,        trill-go'out.      |  let  US  Start." 

Elegant  speakers  sometimes  prefer  to  say  yoroshikuba, 
which  is  the  form  most  used  in  the  Book  Language. 

WO. 

IT  129.  ]Vo  is  the  nearest  Japanese  equivalent  to  a  sign  of 
the  accusative  case,  thus  : 

Tamago    wo      nderu.  "To  boil  eggs." 

Egs*     (accus.)  to-boil. 


wo. 
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Yome      wo  ,      "  To  receive  a  bride,"  i.e.,  "  to  many." 
Bride    {acc.)\      (Of  course    said    only  of  the    man.     A    girl's 
Viorcill.  1  marrying   is   called  yonic  ni  ikii,  lit.  "to  go  as  a 

lo.,eceUe.  Uride.") 

f      "I  don't  know  what  to  do 

Souna         kake-ne  wo    ^f  y^^^  ^sk   such  an  exorbit- 

Such  exce^sircprice  {«^^-)J  ant  price,"   Or  more  simply, 


as-for-sayiiig,  [I)  aitt-hampercil. 


no    kuru        wo 

's      comes      Qacciis.) 


"You  should  not  ask  such  an 
^exorbitant  price." 

"  To    await    the    coming 
of  some  one." 


Hito 

Person 

matsn. 

to-aivait, 

I1  130.  Originally  wo  was  nothing  more  than  an  interjec- 
tion serving,  as  it  were,  to  interrupt  the  sentence  and 
draw  attention  to  the  word  to  which  it  was  suffixed. 
We  must  therefore  not  be  surprised  at  its  absence  in 
many  cases  where  European  languages  could  not  dis- 
pense with  the  accusative  case.  It  is  not  that  the  wo 
has  been  dropped  in  such  contexts,  but  that  it  never  was 
there,  thus  : 


Baka  iu-na  !  (very  rude). 

folly    say-not. 

Meshi  kmi  toki. 

Rice     eal    time. 


"  Don't  talk  nonsense." 

f  "  When  eating  rice," 
I"  When  dining." 


Before  the  verb  sum,  "  to  do,"  lao  is  mostly  absent,  as  : 

TT  r  f"  To  make  a  translation," 

Hon-yakii  stirii.  ■  u, 't-     ^         1   ^    n 

■'    ■  ("10  translate. 

Saisoku  sunt.         "  To  do  urgency,"  i.e.,  "  to  urge  on." 

H  131.  The  student  will  sometimes  meet  with,  and  perhaps 
be  puzzled  by,  sentences  like  the  following  : 

Daijm-gaia  wo         hnjimc,  i      "  ■^''  ^'""^   officials 

.ySinislers  {accus.)  beginning  (trnns.),]'^^ve  there,  from  the 
sho-kwan-in  made  sorohnnsltiht.       j  ministers     of    state 
ull-oMcials         till      tccrc-complclc.       Ulownwards.' 
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Here  the  first  clause  literally  means  "  placing  the 
ministers  of  state  at  the  beginning."  It  is  therefore  but 
natural  that  the  word  daijin-gatn,  being  what  we  should 
term  an  accusative,  should  take  too. 

•r  132.  In  the  Written  Language,  loo  is  often  used  adversa- 
tively  at  the  end  of  a  clause.  But  this  is  rare  in  the 
Colloquial,  which  prefers  to  use  ga  for  that  purpose,  as 
already  explained  in  "i"  93. 

YA. 

11  133.  Ya  is  an  interrogative  and  exclamatory  particle  of 
constant  occurrence  in  the  Written  Language.  In  the 
Colloquial  it  is  less  used,  excepting  in  such  contexts  as 
Ham  ya  !  "I  say,  Haru  !  "  said  when  calling  a  person 
by  name.  It  also  occurs  corruptly  for  wa  after  the  in- 
definite forms  of  verbs,  as  explained  in  the  N.  B.  on  p. 
86.     Sometimes  it  has  the  sense  of  "  and  "  or  "  or,"  thus  : 

Tonari  no  uchl  de,  inn  ya  \       "  They  would    seem 

j^'ext-rioor  '*  house  til,  do^^s  and   to  be  Very  fond  of  dogs 

ncko     ga     suki     to     inicte,      1  and    cats  m  the  house 

cats      of     fotid  that  seeming,    fnext     door  ;     for    they 

takilsaii    III     katte    oriniasii.        keep  quite  a  number  of 

qnatitity  in  fearing        are,  J  them." 

.  ,  (" or   something 

•;'«"«'»  Z"^^.  lor  other." 

YE.- 
H  134.   Ye  means  "  to,"  "  towards,"  hence  sometimes  "at:" 
Gakko  ye  o         ide  dcsu  ka  ?  \     "  Do  you  go  to 

School    to,  honourable  exil     is        ?       \  school  ?" 

*  Some  good  authorities  prefer  the  orthography  E,  as  better  repre- 
senting the  pronunciation.  In  Classical  Japanese  the  word  is  spelt 
He.     We  follow  the  last  edition  of  Dr.  Hepburn's  Dictionary. 
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Station      ye         iJd-gake      ni, 

Station  towards  going-tchilc, 

Rokiuneikwan  ye  chotto  yorimasu. 

Rokuitteitcan     at.  Just      tcill-xtop. 


I  "I  will  just  look 
in  at  the  Rokumei- 
kwan  on  my  way  to 
the  station." 

N.  B.  Rokiimcikwan  is  the  name  of  a  well-known  public  building 
in  Tokyo.  It  signifies  "  the  Hall  of  the  Cry  of  the  Stag,"  in  allusion 
to  a  line  of  ancient  Chinese  poetry. 

Koko   ye    oite       oite       kndasai.      \      "Please  put  it 

Here     to  imlting  putting  coiiilescend.\^do\\/ri  here." 

N.  B.  The  second  oite  is  the  same  verb  as  the  first,  but  has 
only  the  force  of  an  auxiliary  (see  ■[  298). 

YORI. 
II  135.  Yori  means  "  from,"  "  since,"  "  than  :  " 

r.       ■     ,  ■  (      "From  Kyoto"  (or  its 

Kmnigata  yon.  -      •   ,  ,        u     a\ 

^         -^  (neighbourhood). 

_      ,    ...  .  (      "  Since  the  day  before 

Issahiptsu  yon.  (yesterday." 

Nani     yori  kekko  na      0       ^     a  Thanks       for      your 

splendid  present."  {More 
lit.  for  your  more- 
splendid  -  than  -  any- 
thing present.) 


»1ittf  thing  thait,  splemliH  honoiir- 

^Inna  wo        ^'^^-Ut.        for     your      more- 

able  article     (accus.J      thankful  •' 

gozaimasu. 

am. 


POSTPOSITIONS    COMBINED. 

136.  Postpositions  may  be  combined  in  Japanese,  much 
as  in  English  we  say  "  in  at,"  "  in  by,"  "  away  from," 
etc.  Some  instances  have  already  occurred  in  the  preced- 
ing portions  of  this  chapter.     Here  are  a  few  more  : — 

Go    shimpai    ni  zca  f,  ,."  ^^  !'  not  worth  your  trou- 
,1ugu.t  anJetfj     to  ^hng  about.    (A'»   «'«    >s  more  em- 

ovubimasen  '  V^^'^^^   than  ni  alone  would  be.  l^or  a 

■^       .  .'  still  more  emphatic  construction  with 

rcachc»-nol.  «r  \ 

\ni  wci,  see  'I  124.) 
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Oshii         kotoni     wa )       "  It  is  a  pity  that  ..." 

Rcgfcltithle   fact  as  intlcctl . .  . .  ) 

N.  B.     Phrases  of  this  kind  are  idiomatic  and  in  constant  use. 

Ju-ni-ji        yori       mo      osokn  ^      u  ^    ^^^'t    do     to 

V»vcUe.Hou,.s       iUau      cen,        late       ^.         j^^^^.     ^j^^^  , 

nntcha         ikcmoscn.  .1     1   ,j 

o  clock. 


as-for-b  ecotii  ins,     is'HO-ffo. 


Alio      Into       to        wa,     goku  \ 


That     person    trith     as-foi;      very 

kon-i  a 

intimate 


kon-i  dc  gozaimasu. 


Alio  hen  mo,     moto 

Vhat    ncighbottrhood   also,    origin 

to     loa       yoliodo  Jiirakemash'ita. 

wcith  as-for,  very  much  htts-opened-otit. 


"  He  is  very  in- 
timate with  that 
man." 

"That  neighbour- 
hood is  much  improv- 
ed compared  with 
^what  it  used  to  be." 


Isogazn     to  mo  yoroshii.  (P^^'^^'^^'^-)  {    "You      needn't 

MMurrying-not  even,    (is.)  good.  I  hurrv." 

Knru     to     ka  iimaslilta.  (      "  If    I    mistake    not,    he 
Vomcs  that    ?         said.        (said  he  would  come." 

Kao  dc  mo       o  ami  nnsaru  /^a.-' ("Will  you  wash 

JFace  even,  honourably  to-icash  deign    ?       lyour  face    Sir?  " 

N.  B.  Dc  mo  is  often  thus  used  in  a  manner  not  capable  of  transla- 
tion into  English,  though  retaining  the  force  of  "even  "  in  Japanese. 

Konnichi    made  110  kan-\      u  j  ^jn  jo  the  accounts 

OPo-day         till      s  «^-    down  to  to-day."  (A/o;-^  Zf^. 

70       WO    sliimas/io.  Li.    ^-n  ^    j     >                ..    \ 

•^   ,    /          I      .,,  J  the  till-to-day  s  accounts.) 

counts  (acciis.J   ictll-do.  1  •'  ' 

Sore     made    no    koto    ni\      "  I     will    let   it    alone " 
'R'hat      till       '«    thing    tolo)'     "  Don't   let    US    think 
itashimasho.  J  about  it  any  more." 

tcill-Htahe. 

Kore  made  ni  mita  koto\      "I  had  never  seen  it  till 

5r/»**      till    in,  saw    tict   -  now."  (/l/a^/^  nz  is  Stronger 

ga  nakatta.  J  than  made  alone  would  be.) 
(nom.)  tcas-uot. 
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N.  B.  Made  ni  often  corresponds  to  our  word  "by"  in  such 
phrases  as  mydnichi  made  ni,  "  by  to-morrow ;  "  hachi-ji  made  ni,  "  by 
eight  o'clock."  The  Japanese  mind  does  not  clearly  apprehend  the 
shade  of  difference  which,  with  us,  separates  "  by  "  from  "  till  "  in 
idioms  of  this  class. 

137.  No  followed  by  other  postpositions  generally  has 
the  substantive  force  of  the  English  word  "  one  "  or 
"  ones,"  already  exemplified  on  pp.  75-76,  thus  : 

Motto    ii     no      wa    ariinnsen  ka  ?  {      "Haven't   you 

^llore  ffood  ones  as-for,    arc-not      ?        (  any  better  onCS  ?  " 

Mo      chitto      a       no        1V0    s      u  Please  show  me 

,lMo,-e    a.liUlc    good    ones    {aecus.)   1^^^      ^.^^j^^^      ^^^^^^ 

misete        kuaasai.  „ 

..      ■  J         J  ]  ones. 

sbotciug    conacscena.  ' 


Okii    no  ga         hoshii.     ]      u  j  ^^nt  a  bi^  one.' 

Big     one  of  (am)  desirous,  j 


*t5 


Ko  in  no  mo      Jiayarhnasu     \       u  f  ^{5,    i^ind    too   is 

Sneh  ones  also  are-fashiouahle       ^^^^    ^^^    fashion.       So 

kara,  goran  nnsni.  ,  ,     ,    „<.  4.r,„^  " 

'  ^       .  .  ,    please  look  at  them. 

because,  augtist-glfince  conacsccuU.    ^ 

Motto  yasui  no  ni  shiyo.  (      "I    think    I   will 

,fiore  che€ip  one  to  iciii-iirob*ibiy-do.  |take  a  cheaper  one." 

Ii  138.  Though  the  no  of  no  ni  may,  as  in  the  last  example, 
be  used  in  the  sense  of  "one"  or  "ones,"  it  more  fre- 
quently signifies  "whereas,"  "while,"  "when."  It  may 
be  known  to  have  this  acceptation  by  noting  that  a  verb 
(or  an  adjective  equivalent  to  a  verb)  precedes  it,  as  in 
the  following  sentence  : 

Moio   no  mania  dc  yokalta  \      "  Why  have  you  chang- 

«i-f«-m  '*/V/*;«io«A//,  irrt.-^'oorfLd  their    order,     when    it 
nojii,     naze     jun        wo         I  ^j^  -^^      ^^11      as      it 


whv.rctis,    why    order    [accus.'] 

navshlta  ? 

hare  amended 


was  ?  ■■ 

(,SV(/f/,  c.<^.,  to  a  servant.) 
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As  here  exemplified,  no  ni  occurs  chiefly  in  phrases 
expressive  of  censure  or  regret.  Conf.  'i  287  for  further 
details  concerning  this  important  idiom. 

I1  139.  Observe  that  wo  and  wa,  when  combined,  change 
by  euphony  into  luoba,  which  is  used  to  denote  a  spe- 
cially emphatic  accusative  ;  also  that  de  wa  is  often  con- 
tracted into^'a,  as  has  already  been  incidentally  mentioned 
in  'n  8g.  ^a,  owing  perhaps  to  its  being  a  modern  cor- 
ruption, sounds  somewhat  more  familiar  than  de  wa,  but 
the  two  are  always  interchangeable  : — 

Kimono  ni  abnra  woba  kakejuashita.  I      "I  have   stained 
C'tothci  on,    oil  havc'piaceii.  |my clothes withot7." 


So  de  wa  nai.\ 

So  ja  nai.         [(Famil.) 

So   \de  wa  gozaimasen. 
\     ja  „  (Polite.) 

o  T    7  •  7  •  -de  wa ,),,,-  , 

Shubiki-gwai      .      '  r  teppo  wo    ntsu 

JKed-liiie-beyoml        in,       gun  [acciis.)  strike 

koto  ga  dekimascn. 

net  [noni.)  camtot-do. 


"That  is  not  so;"  "no." 


"  You  mayn't 
shoot  outside 
treaty  limits." 


1)  140.  Occasionally  an  ellipsis  must  be  supplied.  Thus 
to  wa  is  sometimes  equivalent  to  to  in  mono  wa,  as  in  the 
following  sentence  : 

Go^  in'  to^  wa^  f     "  '^^"^°'"'  (the-thing-of-which   people 
uo  -JO    to  ^•Z£'« Jsay)    that==  (it   is)  go^-j6\  what^   is»   it 

T"'9  r^ioj"    "     Ithey  talk'of?"    i.e.,   "  What  is  meant 
desii     ka    .  y^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  go-jor      (See  vocabulary.) 

QUASI-POSTPOSITIONS. 

ir  141.  What  may  be  termed  quasi-postpositions  are  really 
nouns  preceded  by  the  postposition    no,    "  of,"   and    used 
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in  a  sense  less  concrete  than  that  originally  belonging   to 
them.     Such  are,  for  instance  : 

no  Jioka,        "  exterior  of,"     i.e.,  "  besides"  (metaph.). 
"  shade  of," 


jio  kage, 

no  kawari,   "  change  of," 


no  muko, 
no  naka, 
no  sJiita, 
no  soto, 


"  opposite  of," 
"  interior  of," 


no  fame,       "  sake  of," 


,  "  behind." 

,  "  instead  of." 

1  "  opposite,  "  beyond." 

,  "  inside,  in." 

"  lower  part  of,"  ,,  "  below." 

"  exterior  of,"       ,,  "  outside,  "  beyond." 

("  because  of," 
"I"  in  order  to." 

,,    "  inside,  "in." 


"  interior  of," 
"  top  of," 
"  back  of," 

"  side  of," 


710  nclii, 
no  ue, 
no  ushiro, 
no  waki, 

We  thus  get  such  phrases  as  : 

le  no  uchi, 
Hei  no  soto, 
Knra  no  naka, 
Omoi  no  hoka, 


"  on,   "  upon. 


"behind." 

"beside"  (by  the  side). 


"  In(side)  the  house.  " 
"  Beyond  the  fence." 
"  In(side)  the  godown." 
"  Outside  of  thought,"  i.e.,  "  unex- 
pectedly." 
Hannshi  mo  tsiiidc,    "  Occasion  of  talking,"  i.e.,  "in  the 

course  of  conversation." 
Ano  yama  no  kage,   "  Behind  those  mountains." 

1i  142.  When  followed  by  a  verb,  the  quasi-postpositions 
take  ni  after  them,  except  in  the  case  of  the  substantive 
verb  "to  be,"  which  requires  de,  unless  when  signifying 
'^  iJicre  is,"  etc.  (De  am  is  generally  contracted  to  da  ; 
dc  goruiiinasu  to  dcsu,  and  so  on  ;  see  p.  62).     Thus  : 
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To-dava   no  naka  ni  \      u  j^.  jg    jj-,    the    cupboard." 
Cupboard     '«    inside  '»'   (Qne  Hiisht  equally  well  say 
haitic      imasu.  \Todana  no  naka    desu). 

Tsuknc  no    ue  ni    notte    i)nascn\      a  ig^'t   Jt  on  the 

'Fable     '*     top  on,   riding      istt't      I  ^g^^Jg  p  YcS  it 

ka  ? — Tsukue  no  ue    desii.  J  is  "    ' 

?  Table       '«   top     {it)is. 

Kono   Jioka   ni    mata   (      "  There  are    various  kinds 
Vhis-of  besides,    «^«5u  1  besides  this  one." 
iro-iro     ^ozainiasii.      1     (For  AoHo  =  "of  this,"  see  p.  52;simi- 
rarious'kiiids       are.  Marly  for  sono  immediately  below.) 

Kawa  no  nuiko    de  gozaimasu.  |      "  It  is  on  the  other 
River    ^s  opposite  [it)  is.        (  side  of  the  river." 

Note  also  the  idiom  sono  kawari  ni,  lit.   "  change  of 
that,"  used  in  the  sense  of  "  on  the  other  hand." 
IT  143.  When    prefixed  attributively   to    a   noun,  this  class 
of  words  changes  the  ni  into  no,  in  accordance  with  the 
rule  explained  in  11  iii,  thus: 

"  The  clothes  in 
Tansri  no  _  naka  no  kimono.  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^_ 


C'hest-of-drairers  "s  interior  '«  clothes. 


[ 


ers. 


Kono         hoka    no    shina-inono.  \     "  Theotherthings 

This-of     exterior     's  articles.       I  besides  these." 

Mon  no  loakino    momiji     wa,     (     "The  leaves  oi  the 


Gate  '«        side     's        maple      as-for, 

rippa        ni     koyo        shiinashlta. 

splendidly     rcd-lcaf  has-done. 


maple-tree  by  the 
gate  have  become 
beautifully  red." 


H  144.  When  a  member  of  this  class  of  words  follows  a 
verb,  its  force  changes  slightly,  so  as  to  correspond  to 
that  of  an  English  adverb  or  conjunction,  thus  : 
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"  While  we  were  doinfr  all 


Kare  kore  sum  uchi  ni,  i  .  .        .   ,  ^  ,, 

__,.,,.        .         ,  /         this,  niirht  came  on. 

That     this      do      tchiic,       i  '        S) 

hi 

day  (nom.) 


ga  kiireniashita. 

darkened. 


(Note  the  idiom  knrc  korc,  "  that 
and  this,"  or,  as  we  should  say, 
"this,  that,  and  the  other.") 


iSo  sum  hoka,      shikata 

So     do     except,  tcay-of-tloing 

nai. 
{no>ii.)     isn't. 


ga 


'*  There  is  nothing  else 
to  be  done." 


Kino    funniashita  kawan\      ,,  ^xr,  •,         •      , 

,,,..,  ,  "  Whereas    it     rained 

Yesterday      rained  change  ' 

ni,    kvo   '  wa        a  0        (yesterday  (i.e.,  after  yes- 

in,  to-day  as-for,  good  #i»ho«»- fterday's  rain).  It  is  beau- 
tenki     [de  gnzaiinasu)      tiful  weather  to-day." 

able  tee  a  the  r  (r*).  J 

145.  There  are  also  quasi-postpositions  formed  by  ni 
and  the  gerunds  of  verbs,  as  ni  ntatte,  "  just  at,"  from 
atam,  "  to  strike  ;  "  ni  shUagatte,  "  according  to,"  from 
shitagau,  "  to  conform  ;  "  ni  yotte,  "  owing  to,"  from 
yoru  "  to  rely  ;"  thus  : 


Kyaku   ni      taisliite,      shitsurei    desii. 

Guest      to    confronting,   rudeness         is. 

Anatani    taisliite,   nwshi-wakc  gci  go- 

I*o»»      to  confronting,      excuse        {nom.) 

zaimasen. 

is-not. 


"  It  is  rude 
to  say  that  to  a 


guest. 


"I  know  not 
how  to  excuse 
myself  to  you." 


I 


am 


Aniari    nyilhi     wo      kakc-sugiinasJii-    | 

Too-much  expense  (accus.)  having-fflaced-exce-  i^OTVy    noW    lOr 


te,    ima  ni    itatte      kokwai    shite  iniasii. 

cded,  now  to  reaching,  repentance  doing  am. 


my      extrava- 


gance. 


Shinncn  ga   kiniash   ni  yottc,\ 

J^'cir-year  [nom.)  comes     to    oiring, 

0  knzari  wo 

honourable     decorations  [accns.)  \  will     never     do     not     tO 

itasankereba         nariniasen.        decorate  (the  gate)." 

if-u) e-don'' t-make,  {it)tloesn't-bccome., 


"  As  the  New  Year 
is       approaching,       it 
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The  Numeral. 


CARDINAL    NUMBERS. 

H  146.  In  European  grammars  the  numerals  are  generally 
disposed  of  in  a  few  lines,  as  forming  a  mere  subdivision 
of  the  adjective.  In  Japanese  the  numeral  is  rather  a 
species  of  noun,  and  a  species  of  noun  with  marked 
peculiarities  of  its  own,  necessitating  its  treatment  as  a 
separate  part  of  speech. 

%  147.  There  are  two  sets  of  numerals,  one  of  native  and 
the  other  of  Chinese  origin.  The  native  set  is  now 
obsolete  except  for  the  first  ten  numbers,  which  are  as 
follows  : — 


SUBSTANTIVE   FORM.   FORM   USED   IN   COMPOUNDS.    ENUMERATIVE   FORM. 


I   hitotsn 

hito(-ts 

uki){   I  month^ 

hi 

2  futatsu 

futa(- 

„    ){  2 

n       ) 

> 

3  mitsn 

viif- 

n     ;(    3 

„  ) 

;;u 

4  yotsH 

yo(- 

»  ;( 4 

"  \ 

yd 

5  itsutsH 

itsu(- 

„  X  5 

"       ; 

itsn 

6  mutsu 

niu(- 

„    X  6 

)> 

)       mil 

7  nanatsu 

nana(- 

u  K  7 

>5 

1        nana 

8  yntsu 

ya(- 

n  ;( 8 

5) 

)     y^ 

g  kokonotsn 

kokonof- 

„  ;( 9 

)) 

)        ko{ko)no 

[0  to 

to(- 

»   Xio 

)) 

)       to 
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N.  B.     It  will  assist  the  memory  to  notice  that  the  even  numbers 

are  formed  from  the  odds  of  which  they  are  the  doubles  by  a  process 

of  vowel-strengthening,   the  consonants  being  originally  the  same, 

though  slightly  disfigured  in  modern  pronunciation,  thus: 

I  Into  (anciently  probably /i/o),       a/u/a  (anciently  probably /u/a). 

3  mi,  6  ;«u. 

4  JO,  8ja. 

5  itsu  (anciently  i^u),  lo  to. 

H  148.  The  substantive  forms  of  the  numerals  may  either 
be  used  quite  alone,  or  they  may  follow  the  noun,  or 
lastly  they  may  take  the  postposition  710,  "  of,  "  and  precede 
the  noun.  They  very  rarely  precede  a  noun  without 
the  intervention  of  no.     Thus  : — 

Ikutsn     gozaimasu  ka  P—Htfotsu.  j      "  How  many  are 

Motc-inany         are  ?  One.       (there?  —  One." 

Tsntsumi  hitotsu,    or  1      u  n  1  " 

Hitotsu  no  tsutsumi.  ]  ^ 

,,f      "Three    will 
Mitsii  de  takusan    (de  gozavnasho).    J  ^^     doubt      be 

VUree   by,  g-real-deal         wilt'pi-obably-bc.       ,       f     " 

Yatsii  de  tarimasit  ka  P     I  ,,-,tt-,i    •  1.1  11.. 

Eight  by,  ,ciu.sumce    ?        f    ^ill  eight  be  enough  ? 

To  hakari     kudasai.  ,,  -ni  •  1      ^  i.       n 

,_,        ,     .  ,         J  Please  give  me  about  ten. 

\Fen  about      coudescetta.  o 


Iki       mo        kaeri      mo 


"Takin<r    the    same     road 


Going     also,    reltirniug     alao,^  •       ,, 

hitotsu  inichi.  [there  and  back  again. 

one  road. 

I1  149.  The  form  used  in  compounds  always  precedes  the 
noun    to   which  it  refers,  as  hito-tsuki,    "one  month;" 
futa-Jinko,  "  two  boxfuls  ;  "  mi-han,  "  three  nights." 

^1  150.  The  enumerative  form  is  used  in  counting  over 
things,  e.g.  a  bundle  of  paper  money,  linen  to  be  sent  to 
the  wash,  etc. 
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^  151.  Though  the  native  Japanese  numerals  above  "ten" 
are  now  obsolete  for  ordinary  purposes,  note  that  hatachi, 
the  old  native  word  for  "  twenty,"  is  still  used  in  the  sense 
of  "twenty  years  of  age,"  and  that  chi,  "a  thousand,  "  and 
yorozu,  "  a  myriad,  "  or  "  ten  thousand,  "  are  still  retain- 
ed in  proper  names  and  in  a  few  idioms,  e.g.  Clii-shiina, 
"  the  Thousand  Isles,"  i.e.,  "  the  Kurile  Islands  ;"  Yoyozu- 
ya,  a  favourite  shop-name,  probably  originating  in  the 
fact  of  many  sorts  of  articles  being  exposed  for  sale. 

IT  152.  The  set  of  numerals  borrowed  from  the  Chinese  is  : — 

I  ichi,  rarely  itsu  6  roku,  rarely  rihc 

1  ni  7  sliichi 

2,  san  8  hachi 

^  sJii  9  kic,      rarely  kyil 

5  go  lojTt 

100  hyakn         1,000  sen         10,000  man  or  ban 

N.  B.  Ichi  also  means  "whole,"  "  all,"  as  ichi-nichi,  "  one  day," 
but  also  "  all  day  long."  The  native  Japanese  numeral  Into,  "  one," 
has  come  to  have  the  same  secondary  sense  in  certain  cases,  as 
hifo-ban,  "one  night"  or   "all  night." 

All  the  others  are  formed  by  combining  these,  thus  : 

11  ju-ichi  20  ni-jfo  2g  ni-jil-ku 

12  ju-ni  21  ni-jd-ichl  2>'^  san-jfo 
12,  jus  an  22  ni-ju-ni  ^o  sJii-jil 
lj\.ju-shi  2^,  ni-jd-san  5^  go-jd 
^SJ'^'''S^  '2-^  ni-Jd-sJii  60  roku-ju 
16  jd-roku  25  ni-jd-go  70  shichi-jd 
ij  jd-sJilcIii  26  ni-jd-roku  80  Jia chi -jd 
18  jd-Jiachi  27  ni-jd-sJnchi  go  kn-jd 
igju-ku  28  ni-jd-hachi  100  ip-pyaku  (for 

ichi  Jiyaku) 
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200  ni-hyaku         300  sam-hyaku  (for  san  Jiyaku) 

1,000  is-sen  (for  ichi  sen)  10,000  ichi-man 

100,000  ju-mait  1,000,000  hyaku-uian 

108  Jiyaku  hachi       365  sam-hyaku  roku-jil-go 
1,889  is-s^^i  hap-pyaku  liachi-ju-kn 
38,000,000  san-zen  hap-pyakii-inan 

There  is  a  term  okn  meaning  100,000,  and  a  term  cho 
meaning  1,000,000;  but  they  are  scarcely  ever  used,  being 
almost  always  replaced  by  multiples  of  man,  as  in  the 
examples  just  given, 

^  153.  The  Chinese  numerals  are  not  often  used  indepen- 
dently. It  is  customary  to  make  them  precede  a  noun, 
with  which  they  form  a  sort  of  compound,  as  ichi-nen, 
"  one  year  ;"  is-sun  (for  icJii  sun),  "  one  inch." 

In  forming  such  combinations,  note  the  category  of 
letter-changes  of  which  the  following  are  examples  : 

ch  it-cho  for  ichi  cho  "  one  cho''-  " 

hat-cho         ,,    hachi  cho       "eight,, 
jft  cho 

ichi  fun 
ichi  hen 


jit -cho 

/and  h  ip-pun 
ip-pen 

sam-pun\ 
sam-ben 

rop-pun 
rop-pen 

jip-ptin 
jip-pcn 


san  fun 
san  hen 

roku  fun 
roku  hen 

ju  fun 
jft  hen 


"ten     „ 

"  one  minute  " 
"  once  " 

"  three  minutes  " 
"  thrice  " 

"  six  minutes  " 
"  six-times  " 

"  ten  minutes  " 
"  ten  times  " 


*  A  measure  of  distance  equivalent  to  about  120  yards  English, 
f   Some  words  change  /,   not  into  />,   but   into  h  ;  thus  sdin-bukii, 
three  scrolls,"  from  san  and fukn. 
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{liyap-pnn-'iov  hyakn  fun 
hyap-pen     ,,    hyaku  hen 


m 


sh 


t 


(son-bun'''- 
sem-ben 

ik-kin 

s an -gin 

rok-kin 

jik-kin 

hyak-kin 

sen- gin 

sam-mai 

seni-mai 

is -so 

san-z6\ 

has-so 

jis-so 

sen-z6 

is-shakn 

has-sliaku 

[j  is-shakn''' 

it-teki 

hat-teki 

jit-teki 


,,  sen  fun 

,,  sen-hen 

,,  ichi  kin 

,,  sa)i  kin 

,,  rokn  kin 

„  ja  kin 

,,  hyaku.  kin 

,,  %en  kin 

,,  san  mai 

,,  seji  mai 

,,  icJii  so 

,,  san  so 

,,  hachi  so 

„  jil  so 

,,  sen  so 

,,  ichi  shakn 

,,  hachi  shakn 

,,  jfc  shakn 

,,  ichi  teki 

,,  hachi  teki 


a  hundred  minutes)" 
a  hundred  times  " 

a  thousand  minutes)" 
a  thousand  times  " 


pound  " 
pounds  " 


one 
three 
six 

ten  ,, 

a  hundred    ,, 
a  thousand  ,, 
three  (flat  things)" 
a  thousand     ,, 
one  (vessel)" 

three        (vessels)" 
eight  „ 

ten  „ 

a  thousand     ,, 
one  foot " 

eight  feet " 

ten  „  )  " 

one  drop " 

eight         drops " 
ten 


,,  jft  teki 

N.  B.  Though  the  difficulty  of  making  these  letter- changes  cor- 
rectly will  strike  the  beginner  chiefly  in  the  case  of  numeral  combina- 
tions, the  same  euphonic  rules  apply  to  all  other  Chinese  compounds, 
thus  : 

kct-chaku,  from  kvtsit  cliakii,  "decision,"  "final  resolve." 

tcm-pr>,  ,,      tcii  hu,  (oee  vocabulary.) 

*  Not  in  use. 

t  Some  words  in  s  do  not  change  the  s  into  z,  thus  saii-satsii,  "  three 
volumes,"  not  san-zatsit. 
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Nip-pon,  fiom  nifsii  fioii,  "Japan." 

ok-ku,  ,,      aku  ko,  "  bad  language." 

ain-ma,       ,,      an  via,  "  a  shampooer." 

vu's-so,        ,,      mctsu  sD,  "extravagant." 

zas-shi,       „      zafsH  ski,  "  a  magazine,"  "  a  review," 

bet-to,         ,,      betsu  to,  "a  groom." 
(In  practice  the  hyphen  is  generally  omitted  in  such  words.) 

I1  154.  The  Japanese  numerals,  as  far  as  they  go,  are  most- 
ly employed  with  Japanese  nouns,  and  the  Chinese  nu- 
merals with  Chinese  nouns.  But  there  are  numerous  ex- 
ceptions to  this  rule,  for  instance  : 

it-toki  (but  also  hiio-foki),  "  one  hour." 
futa-filfii,  "  two  married  couples." 

tni-ban,  "  three  nights." 

yo-nen,  "  four  years." 

After  "  ten,"  beyond  which  the  Japanese  numerals  no 
longer  run,  the  Chinese  num.erals  are  perforce  employed 
with  Japanese  as  well  as  with  Chinese  words,  thus  : 

jil-7ii  hako,  "  twelve  boxfuls." 
hyaku  kiimi,  a  hundred  sets. 

I1  155.  Usage  plays  various  freaks  with  the  numerals. 
Thus  the  Chinese  numeral  shi,  "  four,"  which  is  consider- 
ed unlucky  because  homonymous  with  5///,  "  death,"  is 
in  many  contexts  replaced  by  the  equivalent  Japanese 
numeral  j'o,  for  instance  : 
yo-nin,  "  four  persons."  {Shi-nin  mesins  "a  corpse.") 
jii-ju-yo-bnn,  "  No.  24." 

N.  B.  The  vulgar  sometimes  go  a  step  further,  corrupting  the  yo 
into  yon.     Thus  they  will  say  yon-ja,  instead  of  s/z/jw,  "forty." 

The  Chinese  shichi,  "  seven,"  is  sometimes  replaced  by 
the  Japanese  nana.  This  is  done  for  clearness'  sake,  as 
shichi    is   easily   confounded    with   shi,    "  four."       Thus 
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tradesmen  will  often  say  nana-jis-scu,  instead  of  sliichi- 
jis-scit,  "  seventy  cents."  But  this  is  never  either  neces- 
sary or  elegant. 
IF  156.  Usage  likewise  establishes  a  shade  of  difference  in 
the  sense  of  certain  expressions  which  would  at  first  sight 
appear  to  be  synonymous,  thus  : 

hito-hako,     "  one  boxful  ;  "       hnko  liUotsu,  "  one  box." 
hito-tsiiki,    "  one  month  ; "      icJii-getsu,        "  the    first 
month,"    i.e.,    "January;"    ik-ka-gctsn,    "one    month," 
(For  ka  see  If  159,  middle  of  p.  106.) 

hito-han,    "  one  night  ;"     icJii-baii,   "  number  one." 
filta-ban,    "  two  nights  ;"  iii-ban,      "  number  two." 
N.  B.     Both  these  ban's  are  of  Chinese  origin  ;  but  they  are  differ- 
ent words  written  with  different  characters. 

AUXILIARY    NUMERALS. 

IF  157.  In  English  we  do  not  say  "  one  bread,"  "  two  beers," 
but  "  one  loaf  of  bread,"  "  two  glasses  of  beer."  Similar- 
ly we  say  "  ten  sheets  of  paper,"  "a  hundred  head  of  cattle,'' 
"so  many  r^^i^rs  of  whist."  Compare  also  the  Pidjin- 
English  "  piecey,"  in  such  expressions  as  "one  piecey 
man,"  "two  piecey  house,"  etc.  Words  of  this  kind  are, 
in  Japanese  grammar,  termed  "  auxiliary  numerals." 
"  Auxiliaries  to  the  numerals"  would  be  more  strictly 
correct.  The  term  "  classifier"  has  also  been  proposed  ; 
but  "  auxiliary  numeral  "  is  that  which  has  obtained 
the  widest  currency.  The  auxiliary  numerals  constitute 
a  highly  important  class  of  words.  For  whereas  in 
English  such  expressions  as  those  just  mentioned  are 
somewhat  exceptional,  they  are  the  rule  in  Japanese. 

I1  158.  In  some  cases,  indeed,  the  numeral  is  prefixed  direct- 
ly to  the  noun,  e.g.,  ichi-niclii,  "  one  day  ;"  ichi-uin,  "  one 
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person  ;"   ichi-ri,    "  one  league."     But   usage   ordinarily 
demands  the  insertion  of  an  auxiliary  numeral,  as  : 

tera  ik-keii,  "  temple  one  eaves,"  i.e.,  "  one  Buddhist 

temple." 
futon  sam-mai,  "  quilt  three  flat-things,"  i.e.,  "  three- 
quilts." 
onna  roku-nin,  "woman  six  persons,"  i.e.,  "six  women." 
N.  B.  One  may  also  say  ik-kcn  no  tcra,  sam-mai  no  futon,  etc. 
H  159.  The  choice  of  the  auxiliary  numeral  appropriate  to 
each   class   of  words   is   fixed    by   custom,    a   mistake   in 
this  matter  producing  the  same  absurd  effect  as  does  a 
wrong  gender  in    French  or  German.       The    Japanese 
auxiliary  numerals  are,  however,  easier  to  remember  than 
the  French  and  German  genders,  since  they  are  generally 
more  or  less  founded  on  reason,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
following  list   of  those   most    in    use.     As  the    auxiliary 
numerals  are  always  employed,  not  independently,  but  in 
combination    with  the  numerals   proper,   we    give    them 
here  preceded  in  each  case  by  ichi,  "  one,"  and  ni,  "  two." 
The  student  should  carefully  notice  the  phonetic  changes 
caused    in  many  instances  by  the  presence  of  ichi,  and 
should  refer  to  the  table  of  changes  on  pp.  loi — -102.     The 
presence  of  ni   causes   no   such  changes.     An  auxiliary 
numeral    may   therefore   always   be   seen   in    its    original 
shape   when   following   that  word.     The   chief   auxiliary 
numerals  are  : 

(ichi-bu,  ni,  etc.-)  bu,  "  a  class  ;"  for  copies  of  a  book. 
{it-cho,  ni-)ch6,  "a    handle;"    for    things    with 

handles,   such  as  muskets,  jinri- 
•    kishas,  and  many  kinds  of  tools. 
(ichi-dai,  ni-)dai,         "  a  stand  ;"  for  carriages  and  jin- 

rikishas. 
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{ip-pukit,  }ii-)f?iku,       (various  meanings  ;)   for   scrolls, 

sips  of  tea,  whiffs  of  tobacco,  and 
doses  of  medicine. 

{ip-pai,  ni-)hai,  "  a   wine-cup  ;"   for  cupfuls  and 

glassfuls  of  any  liquid. 

N.  B.     Ip-pai  also  means  "  full." 

{ip-piki,  ni-)hiki,  "  a  fellow;"  for  most  living  crea- 

tures, excepting  human  beings 
and  birds  ;  also  for  certain  quan- 
tities of  cloth  and  sums  of  money. 

(ip-poii,  !ii-)hoH,  "  a  stem  ;  "  for  cylindrical  things, 

such  as  sticks,  trees,  fans,  pens, 
bottles,  newspapers  rolled  up  to 
be  posted,  etc. 

(ichi-jo,  ni-)jd,  "  a  mat  ;"  for  mats. 

[ik-ka,  ni-)k(X,  "the  culm  of  the  bamboo;"  for 

4,  /AMAdFX  "If^         ^  ^^^^  things  that  have  no  other 
ffv         '  auxiliary    numeral     appropriated 

I     to  them,  and  especially  for  times 
K^  and  places. 

(ik-keii,  }ii-)keii,  "  eaves  ;"  for  buildings  generally. 

[ik-kyaku,  ni-)kyakH,  "  a  leg  ;"  for  chairs  and  tables. 

(ik-ko,  ni-)ko,  the  same  as  ka,  but  less  used. 

{icJii-niai,  ni-)mai,       "  a  shrub  ;  "  for  flat  things,  such 

as  sheets  of  paper,  coins,  plates, 
coats,  shirts,  rugs,  etc. 

{ichi-me't,  ni-)mei,        "  a  name  ;  "   for  human    beings. 

This  word  viei  is  somewhat 
bookish  ;  nin  is  more  genuinely 
Colloquial. 
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{ichi-men,  ni-)inen,       "  a    surface  ;  "    for    mirrors    and 

framed  pictures  (Jap.  gaku). 

{ichi-nin,  ni-)nin,         "  a  person  ;  "  for  human  beings. 

{is-satsu,  ni-)satsu,       "a  volume;"    for   volumes  of  a 

book.  Do  not  confound  satsit 
with  bu,  which  latter  refers  to 
complete  copies  of  a  work,  irre- 
spective of  the  number  of  volumes 
contained  in  it. 

{is-shu,  ni-)shu,  "  a  head  ;  "  for  poems. 

(/5-S0,  iii-)s6,  "  a  boat  ;  "  for  boats  and  ships  of 

every  description. 

{is-!;okH,  ni-)soku,         "  a    foot  ;  "    for    pairs    of   socks, 

clogs,  and  boots, 

{it-to,  ni-)t6,  "a  head;  forsomefew  quadrupeds, 

such  as  horses  and  cattle.  But 
it  is  safer  to  use  hiki  in  all  cases. 

[ichi-wa,  iii-)wa,  "a  feather ;"  for  birds.    This  word 

suffers  irregular  phonetic  changes, 
thus  : 

3  sam-ha         4  shi-wa        5  go-wa       6  rop-pa 

7  slilclii-iva     8  JiacJii-wa    g  kn-wa      10  jip-p(i 

*ii    160.    EXAMPLES  OF  THE   USE  OF    THE  AUXILIARY  NUMERALS. 

rr       1-    •  1-        ■  "  One  sheet  of  (a  certain  coni- 

mon  kind  01)  paper. 

Uta  is-shu.  "  One  (Japanese)  poem." 

Kagami  ichi-men.  "  One  mirror." 

Ko-gatana  ni-cho.  "  Two  pen-knives." 

Fudc  sam-bon,  "Three  pens." 


loS 
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Hon  go-saisu. 
Rok-ka-sho. 

Six-piecey-place. 

Gunkan  jis-su. 

Uslii  hyap-piki. 
UsJii  hyaku-to. 

Suzuine  sem-ba. 
Sem-ba  suzume. 


"  Five    volumes." 
"book.") 


{Hon-- 


i"Six  pi 


aces. 


"Ten  war-vessels." 


A  hundred  head  of  cattle." 


1" 

(     "  A  thousand  sparrows"  (in 
(nature). 

I     "A  thousand  sparrows"  (in 
(     art). 


Ichi-nii)i-bikl  no  kiinima.  ^      "  A  jiiiri/iisha    with    one 

One-pergon-ptill      's     vehicle,    (man. 

Ichi-nin-nori  no  kuriDiia.  {     ^'  A  jinrikhlia    capable  of 
One-petson-tide     '«    vehicle,  (holding  One  person  Only." 

Ni-nui-nori    no    kuru7na.\      "A  jinrikislia   capable  of 
rico-peison-ride  '*  vehicle.       (holding  two  persons." 


Ni-to-biki      no    basha. 

Vtco'hcad-pull    '»     carriape. 


"A     carriage     with    two 
horses." 


Tsngi  no    via    kara    isu  \ 

.Vej;/   of  room  front  chair]      "Just      bring      in     three 
wo      san-kyaku       ia^ari  I  chairs        from       the       next 

(accns.)     three-leg  about   i  rnom  "      /<^    -j  i 

^  ,,  T     ■  room.        (baid  to  one  s  own  scr- 

motte      koj.  ,      ,  ,.    , 

vant  or  to  a  coolie, ) 
carrying     come.  J 

Ara  I    ip-piki    no    mushi\ 

Oh!    one-pieccy  of   insect]   .  "I     Say!    there   are    two 
wo       ko-torl       ga     ni-iua      little     birds     fighting     over 
(accus.)  small-bird  {nom.)tiro-tring  r^n     insect,  and      pulling     it 
de       arasottc,       Jiipparikkoiha.ckwa.rds      and      forwards 
by      disputing,  pull         between  them." 

shite    orimasii,  ) 

doing  are. 
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Go-go 


san-ji 


A 


goro 


"  I  am  going  out  at  about 
three  o'clock.  So  please 
see  that  a  jinrikisha  with 
two  men  is  ready  for  me  by 
then." 


no 

,li'ooH'uflcv    of     three-hour 

ni    do'H     knra,     sore 

about     at  go-out  because,  that 

made     ni     ni-nirn-hiki      no 

till         ill,   ttro-pemoH-ptitl  of 

jinriki      ichi-dai       shita-\ 

Jiiirikiiha     one-stand         pre- 

ku  sasete  oite 

■paratioii  causing-to-do  placing 

.■■ikudasai. 

condescend. 

Dogu-ya       de        hydbii 

Curio-house      at,         screen 

is-so         to,         kakemono 

^ne-pair      and,  hanging-scroll 

ni-fuku  katte 

tiro-bordrr  haring-bought  ^ 

oita     kara,   koziikai     wo 

placed  because,   coolie  (accus.) 

tori     ni     yatte     kiidasai. 

fetch      to  sending  condescend. 

1l''i6i.    It   will    be    noticed   that   all   the  examples  hitherto 
given  of  auxiliary  numerals  are  Chinese. '■'     The  auxiliary 
numerals  of  native  Japanese  origin  are  far  less  numerous. 
The  only  ones  worth  mentioning  here  are  : — 
(hito-)  hasJiira,  "  a  post ;  "  for  Shinto  divinities. 


"Please  send  a  coolie  to 

fetch  a  pair  of  screens  and 

Vtwo  kakemonos,  which    I 

have    just    purchased    at 

the  curio-dealer's." 


/ 


kumi, 


inune. 


"  a  company  ;  "'  for  sets  of  things  or 
persons,  such  as  toys  consisting  of 
more  than  one  part,  tea-sets,  nests  of 
boxes  that  fit  into  each  other,  pairs  of 
gloves,  parties  of  tourists,  etc. 
"the  ridge  of  a  roof;  "  for  houses  and 
any  groups  of  buildings  included  under 
one  roof. 


*  Wa  (p.  107)  indeed  is  Japanese.  But  we  have  classed  it  under  the 
Chinese  auxiliary  numerals,  because  it  is  always  used  in  conjunction 
with  the  Chinese  numerals  ichi,  ni,  etc. 
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(hito-)  soyoe,      "  a  match  ;  "  for   sets  of   things   of    like 
nature,  such  as  suits  of  clothes. 
,,     suji,         "  a  line  ;  "  for  rope-like  things. 
,,      tomai,      "a    hut   thatched    with     matting;"    for 
godowns  (store-houses). 

The  native  auxiliary  numerals  up  to  "  ten  "  inclusive 
take  the  Japanese  numerals  before  them,  thus  :  futn- 
hashira,  mi-kunii,  mn-tomai.  After  "  ten  "  the}'  take  the 
Chinese  numerals,  thus  :  jil-ni-hashira,  ni-jil-kunii,  shi- 
jil-hachi-tomai.     No  euphonic  changes  take  place. 

N.  B.  Things  having  no  special  auxiliary  numeral  appropriated  to 
them  are  counted  by  means  of  the  native  Japanese  numerals  httotsu, 
fiitatsu,  etc.;  thus  tamago  hltotsn,  "one  egg;"  momo  to  bakari 
"about  ten  peaches."  Even  things  provided  with  a  special  auxiliary 
numeral  sometimes  replace  the  latter  by  hitotsii,  futatsu,  etc.,  in 
slipshod  talk. 

H  162.  In  Classical  Japanese,  human  beings  are  counted  by 
means  of  the  native  numerals,  with  the  unexplained 
suffix  tari  attached.  Of  these  words  the  Colloquial 
language  has  only  retained  the  following  : 

hitori,  {ioT  Jiito-tari,)  ^^  one  person;" 
fiitari    {{or  futa-tari),  "  two  persons  :  " 
yottari  {{or  yo -tari,)     "  four  persons  ;  " 

which  are  used  concurrently  with,  but  oftener  than,  their 
Chinese  synonyms  ichi-niii,  iii-nin  a.nd  yo-ni}l.■■'■ 
M  163.   Questions  respecting  number  and  quantity  are  asked 
by  means  of  the  word  iku,  which  is,  however,  not  used 
alone,  but  always  in  combination,  thus  : 

iku-ra  ?  huw  much?,  lit.  ''  about  how  much?",  ra  being 

*  See  •[  155  for  the  substitution,  even  before  Chinese  auxiliary 
numerals,  of  Japanese  jo  for  Chinese  ski,  "four." 
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the  particle  of  vagueness  already  mentioned  in  pp.  28 — 29 
as  helping  to  form  certain  plurals  ; 

iku-tabi  ?     "  how  often  ?  " 

iku-tsu  ?       "  how  many  ?  " 

'^uZi^         "       '■     (-i'iofP-Ple); 

iku-7uai?  „        ,,     (said  of  flat  things)  ; 

iku-hon  ?  ,,        ,,     (said  of  cylindrical  things)  ; 

and  so  on  with  all  the  auxiliary  numerals. 
I1  164.  Ikn  may  be  replaced  by  naju,  usually  shortened  to 
nail  in  such  contexts.     Nani,  though  itself  Japanese,  is 
chiefly  found  before  words  of  Chinese  origin,  thus : 
7ian-ji  ?         "  what  o'clock  ?  " 
nan-nen  ?      "  how  many  years  ?  " 
nan-nin  ?      "  how  many  persons  ?  " 
nan-ri  ?         "  how  many  leagues  ?  " 
Very  often  the  word  hodo,  "  about,"  is  added,  thus  : 
nan-nen  hodo  ?  nan-ri  hodo  ? 
"  How   much  ?  "  is  often  rendered  by  ika-hodo  ?  dare 
hodo?  or  dono  kurai  ?  all  really  meaning  ^^  About  how 
much  ?  " 
"1  165.  The  following  are  examples  of  the  use  of  the  Japan- 
ese auxiliary  numerals  and  of  the  interrogative  numeral 
words  : 

Sakaztiki  hito-kumi.       "  One  set  of  5a^^-cups." 
Yofukn  hito-soroe.  "  One  suit  of  foreign  clothes." 

Kami fu,ta-hashira.         "Two  Shinto  deities." 

0  iku-tari         de  i 

WMonourabic  hoie-manypeopie    I      "  How  many  are  there 
gozainiasu.  "j  in  your  party  ?  " 

are  ?  V 

Yottari  desu,.  "  There  are  four  of  us." 

Nan-ji  desic  ?  "  What  o'clock  is  it  ?  " 
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Iku-tsn  gozaimasii  ? 
Iku-hon  ,, 

Iku-nuii  (etc.) ,, 


"How  many  are  there  ?  " 

(The  choice  of  one  or  other  of   these 
Japanese  equivalents  depends  on  the  na- 
ture of  the  object  referred  to.     See  If  159.) 


tansit 
cabinet 

desu  ? 

is? 


7C'a, 


as-for, 


ake-gafa 


no 


Kono 

This 

ikn-ra 

hotc-inuch 

Kesa 

Vhis  morning  tiairii  's 

kii'LXJi         dc,  naga-ya    gn 

contlaftmlioii  b tj,tonig-hous €\nom .) 
futa-iiiuiie  yakctc, 

tiro  roof-ridgcs     having  biii-nt, 

doso       ga  h'lto-toinai  ocJiita 
godotun     (nom.)      oiic-hnt       felt 

SO         dcsu. 

rninoHf       is. 


"How     much 
cabinet  ?  " 


IS 


this 


"  They  say  that  two 

naga-ya      were       burnt 

Vdown   and   one  godown 

ruined    by    the    fire    at 

dawn  this  morning." 


ORDINAL,   FRACTIONAL,   ETC.,   NUMBERS. 

H  166.  What  we  term  ordinal  numbers  are  sometimes 
marked  by  suffixing  the  word  me  ("  eye  ")  to  the  Japanese, 
or  hamme  (6(7«  =  "number  ")  to  the  Chinese  cardinal  num- 
bers ;  or  else  the  word  dai  ("  order  ")  may  be  prefixed  and 
nothing  added,  or  dni  may  be  prefixed  and  hamme  added, 
to  the  Chinese  cardinal  numbers.  All  such  forms  take 
the  postposition  110,   "of,"  when  preceding  a  noun,  thus  : 

/     Futsicka-me,  "  The 

second  day." 

Ni-do-me,  "The  second 
time." 

Nan-cJio-me  ?     "  What 
ward  (of  a  street)?  " 

Ni-cho-me,  "The  second 
^  ward." 


Futatsn-me, 
Ni -hamme, 
Dai  ni-han, 
Dai  ni-hamme, 


"The  second,"-/ 


Nan -go         no 

tl'hat-nmuber     '« 

irasshaimasii  ? 

dcifrn-to-bc  ? 


sJiitsu  ni 

room     in 


I      "  What    is    the    number 
1  of  your  room  (or  cabin)  ?  " 
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Dai         san-go  ni   ori-   \ 

Order  three-nuiHber    in    am.     I       "I  am  in  number  three." 

masu.  ] 

lida-tnachi  roku-cho-ine  J  "  No.  20  of  the  6th  ward 
ni-ju-banchi.    (C/u"  =  "earth.")  (of  lida  street." 

^  167.  Notwithstanding  the  existence  of  such  forms  as  the 
above,  the  Japanese  mind  has  not,  properly  speaking, 
a  very  clear  idea  of  the  distinction  between  cardinal 
numbers  and  ordinal  numbers,  for  which  reason  the 
cardinal  numbers  are  often  used  in  an  ordinal  sense. 
Thus  : — 

Meiji  ni-ju-san-nen  (lit.  "Meiji  23  year"),  "the  twenty- 
third  year  of  (the  chronological  period  termed)  Meiji,"  i.e., 
"A.D.  i8go,"  according  to  the  European  reckoning. 
Similarly  ni-gwatsu  or  ni-geisu  (lit.  "two  month"),  i.e., 
"  February  ;  "  ju-ichi-riichi  (lit.  "  eleven  day"),  i.e.,  "the 
eleventh  day  of  the  month." 

N.  B.  The  context  generally  shows  whether  the  number  should 
be  taken  as  a  cardinal  or  as  an  ordinal.  Sometimes  the  cardinal 
numbers  are  distinguished  by  the  insertion  of  an  auxiliary  numeral. 
Thus  "two  months"  would  be  ni-ka-getsu,  or,  in  native  Japanese 
parlance  and  without  any  auxiliary  vwimQxzX,  futa-tsuki , 

H  168.  Years  are  usually  counted  by  what  are  termed 
"  year-names"  (Jap.  nengo),  i.e.,  periods  of  irregular  length 
with  names  arbitrarily  chosen.  The  present  period 
"Meiji"  began  with  the  overthrow  of  the  Shogunate 
and  the  restoration  of  the  Mikado  to  absolute  power 
in  1868.  Occasionally  of  late,  years  have  been  counted 
from  the  supposititious  era  of  the  mythical  Emperor 
Jimmu,  who,  according  to  the  Japanese  history  books, 
was  the  first  human  monarch  of  this  empire,  and 
ascended  the  throne  on  the  nth  February,  B.C.  660. 
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II  169.  January  is  called  sho-gwatsu,  lit.  "the  chief  month;" 
sometimes  also  ichi-getsu,  lit.  "  one  month."  (Givatsu 
is  the  Go-on,  getsii  the  Kan-on  pronunciation  of  the 
same  Chinese  character  M,  "moon;"  see  p.  7  for  these 
technical  terms).  The  other  months  are  formed  by  pre- 
fixing the  Chinese  numerals  to  the  word  givatsii  or  getsti. 
Thus  the  months  run  as  follows  : 

sho-gwatsu,    "January."    shichi-gwatsu,  "July." 
ni-gwatsu,      "  February.'"  hachi-gwatsii,  "August." 
san-gwatsu,  "March."       ku-gwatsu,        "September." 
shi-gwafsu,    "April."         ju-gwatsu,         "October." 
go-gwatsu,     "May."         ju-ichi-gwats\i,^^'^o\tv[\her.'''' 
I'oku-gwafsti,"  JuriQ.'"         ju-ni-gwatsii,     "December." 

H  170.  The  counting  of  the  days  of  the  month  is  a 
medley  of  native  Japanese  and  imported  Chinese  par- 
lance. We  give  the  former  in  ordinary,  the  latter  in 
italic  type : 

ic/u'-njc/ii, I"  the  1st  of  the  ju-ydkka., 
month." 
the  ind 


tsuitachi, 
futsuka, 

mikka,  ,,  -^rd 

yokka,  ,,  /[th 

itsuka,  ,,  5^/i 

muika,  ,,  bth 

nanuka,  ,,  'jth 

yoka,  ,,  8^/i 

kokonoka,  ,,  g^/i 

toka,  ,,  loth 

ju-ichi-nichi,  ,,  nth 

ju-ni-nichi,  ,,  12th 

iu-san-nichi,  ,,  i^th 


ju-go-nichi, 
jil-rokti-tiichi, 


the  i^th 
„    isth 
["the  16^;?  of 
Ithe  month." 


JH-slnchi-nichi,        the  lyth 


jil-hachi-nichi, 

ju-ku-nichi, 

hatsuka, 

ni-ju-ichi-nich  i, 

ni-jil-ni-nichi, 

ni-ju-san-nichi, 

ni-ju-yokka., 

ni-jil-go-nichi, 

ni-ju-i'oku-nichi, 


i8th 

igth 

20th 

2ist 

22nd 

2-^rd 

2^th 

2^th 

26th 
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ni-jd-shlchi-nichi,    the  2']th  ni-ju-ku-nichi,  the  2gth 

ni-ju-hachi-nichi,      ,,    2Sth  san-ju-iiichi,        ,,    30^/1 

san-ju-ichi-nichi ,  the  315^ 
misoka,  "  the  last  day  of  the  month" 

(whether  the  ■^oth  or  the  315^). 
o-misoka,  "  the  last  day  of  the  year." 
N.  B.     The  word  misoka  is  tending  to  pass  out  of  educated  usage. 
^I  171.  The  above  forms,  which  are  really  cardinals,   serve 
likewise   for  such  expressions  as  "  two  days,"   "  twelve 
days,"   "twenty  days,"   etc.      But    tsuitachi    cannot   be 
used  in  the  sense  of  "one   day,"   because  it  is  derived 
from  tsiiki  tacJii,  "  the  moon  rising,"  i.e.,  "  the  first  day  of 
the  moon."     "  One  day  "  is  therefore  always  ichi-nichi. 
Neither   can   misoka    be   used   in   the   sense    of   "  thirty 
days"  or  "thirty-one    days,"    notwithstanding   the   fact 
that  "  thirty  (iiiiso)  days  (ka)  "  is  found  to  be  its  etymolo- 
gical meaning,  if  we  dig  down  into  Archaic  Japanese. 
IT  172.   Hours  are  counted  by  prefixing  the  Chinese  numer- 
als to  the  Chinese  word  ji,  "  time,"  "  hour  ,"  thus  : 
ichi-ji,  "  one  o'clock." 

yo-ji  jil-go-fiui,  "a  quarter  (//^.  fifteen  minutes) 

past  four." 
ju-ichi-ji  han,  "  half-past  eleven." 

ju-ichi-ji  shi-ju-go-fu  n, 
jil-ni-ji  ju-go-fnn  viae, 
han-ji-kan,  "  half-an-hour."  (/<:a;i=" interval.") 

ichi-ji  kan  han,  "an  hour  and  a  half." 

H  173.  "  Half,"  as  just  instanced,  is  han,  or,  when  used 
substantively,  Jiaiii-bun  {lit.  "half  part ").  Other  fraction- 
al and  multiplicative  numbers  are  expressed,  as  in  the 
following  examples,  by  means  of  the  words  bn,  "  part  " 
(a  corruption  of  bun,  "  part"),  and  bai,  "  double  :  " 


"  a  quarter  to  twelve." 
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sam-bu  no  ni,  "  two-thirds." 

shi-bu  no  ichi,  "a  quarter." 

ju-bu  no  san,  "  three  tenths." 

bai  or  ni-bai,  "  double,  twice  as  much." 

sam-bai,  "treble,  three  times  as  much." 

N.  B.  Such  expressions  as  tii-bu,  lit.  "two  parts,"  may  mean  either 
"  two  parts  out  of  three  "  (i.e.,  "two  thirds"),  or  "two  tenths,"  or 
"  two  hundredths"  (i.e.,  "  two  per  cent  "),  etc. 

H  174.  Note  also  the  following  miscellaneous  locutions  : 

ni-do,  "twice."  san-do,  "thrice." 

.   ,  ("the       second  ,  ("the    third 

tn-ao-tne,     -i^.       ,,  san-ao-me,  ■<  . 

(time.  '  (time. 

/..       .  ("portions     for  .  ("portions 

jutari-maeA^^    „  san-nin-mae,       {.       . 

(two.  '       [for  three. 

("twenty       per  .  ("thirty  per 

(cent.  '  (cent." 

ni-wari go-  (-'^twenty-five  .        ,      ("thirtv-five 

bu,  iper  cent."  san-wan  go-bn,^^^^  ^^^^„ 

futatsn\  (  mitstc      \ 

ni-mai  Izictsu,    i  "  two     a.t  satn-niaiizutsu,    ("three^^at 

etc.        )  la  time."    etc.  J  (a  time. 

j"  in  the  second  ("  in  the  third 

dai  ni  «?,j  place,"  dai  san  ni,  -i  place," 

("secondly."  ("thirdly." 

fiitats2i  niitsti,  "two  or  three." 

shi-go-nichi,  "  four  or  five  days." 

ju-go-rokii-nin,  ■     "  fifteen  or  sixteen  persons." 

iii    ni    hak-ku,    )  a    •   \^^  ■  ..     r  ^       >> 

-^      ^       .   ..    /     f  "  eight  or  nine  out  of  ten. 

ten  in,  etghl-nine,)  " 

hitotsu       oki,       I  "  every  other  one,  alternate." 

one       otnilling,  I 

ichi-nichi   0^/,  (Familiar.))    ^^  ,  ,         ,, 

kaku-jitSU,  (Elegant.)  )  ^  ^  ' 
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PRIMARY    INFLECTIONS. 

1i  175.  Compressed  into  as  narrow  a  space  as  possible,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  superficial  student,  the  salient  points  of 
the  primary  inflections  of  adjectives  in  the  Tokyo  Collo- 
quial might  be  described  as  follows  : — 

I.  Adjectives  have  a  form  in  i,  which  is  both  attributive 
and  predicative,  that  is  to  say  which  may  be  used  either 
prefixed  to  a  noun,  or  else  at  the  end  of  a  sentence  with 
the  English  verb  "  to  be  "  understood,  thus  : 

Takai  yama,  "A  high  Yama  ga  takai,"  The  moun- 

mountain."  tain  is  high." 

Samui  kaze,  "  A  cold  Kaze  ga  samui,  "  The  wind 

wind."  is  cold." 

A^.  B.  Ga  must  not  be  mistaken  for  the  equivalent  of  the  English 
word  "  is."  It  is  a  postposition  serving  approximately  to  denote 
the  nominative  case.     (See  p.  64.) 

II.  Adjectives  have  a  form  in  0  or  il,  which  is  used  in- 
stead of  the  form  in  i  when  gozaimasu,  the  polite  verb 
for  "  to  be,"  is  expressed.     Thus  : 

Yama  ga  tako  gozaimasu.       "The  mountain  is  high." 
Kaze  ga  samii  gozaimasho.     "The    wind    is    probably 

cold." 

III.  Adjectives  have  a  form  in  kn,  which  is  used  when 
a  verb  follows,  and  which  often,  though  not  always,  cor- 
responds to  an  English  adverb  in  "  ly  ;  "  thus  : 
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Yama      ga   takaku  7iiiemasu.  ('^  The    mountain    looks 

Jflotutlain  inom.)    high        looks.        \  high." 

Hayaku     kite      kudasai.  1  ,,  -ni  •  i  i     » 

■^  \"  Please  come  quickly. 

tfnicklif     coming    condescend.       } 

*ii  176.  But  in  order  to  attain  to  a  full  and  satisfactory  in- 
telligence even  of  these  Colloquial  forms,  it  is  necessary 
to  dig  deeper,  and  to  see  how  matters  stand  in  the 
Classical  language,  from  which  the  Colloquial  forms  are 
still  in  the  act  of  being  evolved.  Observe  at  the  outset 
that  the  inflections  of  Japanese  adjectives  have  no  refer- 
ence whatever  to  such  European  grammatical  categories 
as  number,  gender,  or  the  degrees  of  comparison.  Their 
object  is  partly  to  distinguish  the  attributive  from  the 
predicative  relation,  partly  to  distinguish  the  end  of  a 
mere  clause  from  the  end  of  a  complete  sentence. 

U  177.  The  Classical  termination  of  adjectives  when  used 
attributively  is  ki.  Their  termination  when  used  pre- 
dicatively  at  the  end  of  a  sentence  is  5///.  Hence  this 
latter  is  technically  called  the  "  conclusive  form,"  thus  : 

ATTRIBUTIVE.  CONCLUSIVE. 

Takaki  yama,  "A  high    i^Yama  takashi,  "The  moun- 
mountain."  I     tain  is  high." 

Saiiiuki  kaze,  "A  cold    \Kaze   saniushi,    "The   wind 
wind."  (      is  cold." 

If  178.  It  is  from  these  two  Classical  forms  in  ki  and  shi 
that  the  single  Colloquial  form  in  i  is  derived,  by  the 
dropping  of  the  distinctive  consonants  ^  and  sh.  Inset 
speeches  and  in  the  conversation  of  pedantic  speakers, 
the  "attributive  form  "  in  ki  may  still  not  infrequently  be 
heard.  It  is  employed  to  the  exclusion  of  the  form  in 
i  in  the  case  of  the  words  gotoki,  "  like,"  "  similar,"  and 
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behi,  a  sort  of  verbal  adjective  corresponding  to  our 
termination  "...ble,"  or  to  our  auxiliary  verbs  "ought" 
or  "should,"  thus:  shinzu-hcki,  "credible,"  "ought  to 
be  believed;"  osoru-beki,  "terrible."     (Conf.  II  192.) 

N.  B.  The  corresponding  conclusive  form  heshi  is  no  longer 
employed  by  educated  speakers ;  but  the  bci  perpetually  heard  at  the 
end  of  sentences  from  the  lips  of  the  lowest  classes  in  Eastern  and 
Northern  Japan,  and  signifying  "shall,"  "will,"  "  must,"  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  it.  For  instance,  So  dam-bci,  "  That  is  probably  so,"  "  No 
doubt  you  are  right,"  represents  an  older  So  de  arn-bcshi,  and  is  equi- 
valent to  the  standard  Colloquial  Su  de  gozaiinasho. 

I1  179,  The  "  conclusive  form  "  in  shi  is  still  used  in  the 
words  7iashi,  "  non-existent,"  "  is  not,"and  j'05/;/,  "  good," 
concurrently  with  the  commoner  forms  nai  and  yoi,  thus  : 

,r      •,        ,         7  • ,  f     "  Everything*'*  (is)  non- 

Nani\mo'  nasJu^  (Elegant.)      existent%"  f.^.,     "  There  is 

Nanni   ino  liai.  (Famihar.)    L,Q^-l^inp-  " 

Yoshi,  yoshi !       "  All  right !  " 

It  is  also  still  to  be  heard  in  such  emphatic  locutions  as 

(  "It  is  cold,"  or  "It  was 
Samusa  wa  samushi.  .^  cold,"  or,  "  It  is  cold  with 
The-coidne,,  as-for,  (it  :s)  cold.  |^  .^gngeance." 

Kurasa  iva  kurashi.  "  It  is  dark,"  etc. 

1"  180.  The  third  Classical  termination  of  adjectives  is  ku. 
It  corresponds  to  the  indefinite  form  of  verbs  (conf.  H  278 
and  ^1425),  and  its  original  function  is  that  of  predicate 
at  the  end  of  every  clause  of  a  sentence  excepting  the  last, 
which  alone  takes  the  conclusive  termination  5///.     Thus  : 

/     "  The    mountains    (of 

I  a    certain     country)    arc 

Yama  takaku,  kiko  samuku,   \hi/[h,      the       climate      i» 

jinka  siikunashi.  \c"ia,     and     the     human 

dwellings       there        are 
\few." 


"  The     sun 

is      a 

great,      hot. 

shining 

-ball,      around 

which 

circle      other 

worlds 

called  planets. 

1 1 
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This  construction  is  now  rarely  used  except  in  set 
speeches,  the  genuine  Colloquial  preferring  either  to  end 
each  clause  by  the  form  in  i  (sometimes  followed  by  the 
expletive  5/;/,  as  in  the  third  example  on  p.  124),  or,  often- 
er  still,  to  turn  the  sentence  some  other  way,  thus  : 

Taiyo    wa    okli,  atsni,  nkaruh 

Stin      ag-for,    big,     hot,       light 

tama    de,    soiio   gnniri         wo 

ball    being:,    Hf       around     (accus.) 

yusci  to  iu  sckni 

planets       that       (they )  say     tcorlds 

ga       maiuatte    iru. 

(nom.)    circling     are. 

Okii  cliiisai  no     arasoi.  i      "  An  argument  about 

Big    small    's      dispute.  (the  size  (of  a  thing)." 

Shina       mo      yorosliikereba,     \ 

ttrticle    also       ichcreas-is-good,     I  i  ne     article     IS      a 

nedan    mo       yasui.  [good  and  cheap  one." 

price      also    (is)   cheap.  I 

N.  B.  For  the  conditional  (as  in  yoroshikereba)  thus  used,  see  ][  300. 

II  181.  What  the  Colloquial  has  retained  in  full  vigour  is  a 
secondary  use  of  the  form  in  ku,  prefixed  to  verbs;  and 
it  has  become  rather  usual,  having  regard  to  this  use 
alone,  to  call  the  form  in  question  the  "  adverbial  form," 
because  the  European  equivalents  of  Japanese  adjectives 
in  ku  are  often,  though  not  invariably,  adverbs,  thus  : 

Omoshirokn  kikoemasu.       "  It  sounds  amusing." 

Osoku  kacriniashita.  "  I  came  home  late." 

Yok7i  dekita.  "  It  is  well  done." 

Okikn  narimashlta  koto!    "  How  big  he  has  becomic!" 

N.  B.  For  koto  thus  used,  see  top  of  p.  37. 

Nam -take       hayakn  o  \ 

»ts..  .as  possible  quickly    honourable]  r  lease     COme      aS 

ide     nasai.  f  quickly  as  possible." 

exit    deign.  j 
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N.  B.  Just  as  vulgar  speakers  often  omit  the  termination  "  ly  "  of 
English  adverbs,  so  also,  in  familiar  Japanese  style,  and  not  from 
the  uneducated  alone,  do  we  hear  such  expressions  as  osoroshii  wartii, 
"  dreadful(lv)  bad,"  where  osoroshiku  warui  would  better  accord  with 
the  old  traditions  of  the  language. 

H  182.  The  verb  "to  be"  is  no  exception  to  the  rule  whereby 
all  verbs  must  be  preceded  by  the  adverbial   or   indefinite 
form  in  ku.     It  is  therefore  correct  to  say,  for  instance  : 
Anoyama  ga  takaku gozaimnsu.  "That  mountain  is  high." 
Kaze  ga  savuikn  gozaiinasJio.      "  The  wind  will  probably 

be  cold." 
But  Colloquial  usage  prefers  to  drop  the  k  of  the  termi- 
nation in  such  contexts.      Moreover,  after  the  k  has  been 
dropped,  a  crasis  of  the  remaining  vowels  of  the  termina- 
tion ensues.     By  this  series  of  changes, 
[Stems  in  a)  Takaku  passes  through  takau       to  tako. 

„    i)  Yoroshiku,,  ,,        yoroshiu   ,,  yoroshnl, 

,,  0)  Sliiroku      ,,  ,,       sJiiroic        ,,shir6. 

,,u)Samuku     ,,  ,,       sanmu       „samu. 

N.  B.     There  are  no  stems  of  Colloquial  adjectives  ending  in  e. 

Hence  it  is  usual  to  say  : 

Alio yauia  ga  tako  gozaimasu  ; 
Kaze  ga  sainu  gozaimasho  ;  etc. 

N.  B.  The  Kyoto  dialect  goes  a  step  further  even  than  that  of 
Tokyo,  and  prefers  to  make  use  of  these  abbreviated  forms  before  all 
verbs  whatsoever.  The  same  usage  is  found  in  the  more  or  less  arti- 
ficial Colloquial  which  sometimes  makes  its  way  into  print. — Foreign- 
ers are  apt  to  say  Ano  yaina  <^a  takai  dc  f^ozaimasu,  etc.  The  use  of 
such  expressions,  though  not  absolutely  forbidden,  should  be  avoided. 
If  addressing  an  inferior,  say  Ano  yama  ga  takai.  If  addressing  an 
equal  or  superior,  say  Ano  yama  ga  inkO  gozaimasu- 

%  183.  It  will  be  noticed  that  all  the  inflections  of  adjectives 
are  added  to  a  stem  which  terminates  in  one  of  the  vowels 
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a,  {,  0,  u.  This  stem  is  occasionally  employed  as  an 
independent  word.  Thus  Aka,  Kuro,  Sliiro,  "Brownie," 
"  Blackie,"  and  "  Whitie,"  serve  as  names  for  dogs. 
The  phrase  naga  no  toslii  tsuki  means  "  long  months 
and  years  "  (lit.  "  years  and  months  ").  But  by  far  the 
commonest  use  of  the  stem  is  to  form  compound  words, 
thus  : 

akn-gane,    "copper;"    from   akai,    "red,"    and    kaiie, 

"metal." 
lioso-nagai,    "slender;"    from    Jiosoi,    "narrow,"    and 

iiagai,  "  long." 
knnislii-inagire,  "wildness  caused  by  pain;"  from  kii- 
nishii,  "  painful,"  and  iiiagirent,  "  to  be  confused." 
shiro-kane,   "silver;"  from  s-Z^/ro/,  "  white,"  and /^n;/^, 

"metal." 
yastc-doiiuu'i,  "a  cheap  lodging;"  irom y a sui  "cheap," 

and  tomarii,  "to  stay." 
yo-sugini,   "  to  be  too  good  ;  "    from  yoi,  "  good,"    and 
SHgirii,  "  to  exceed." 

N.  B.  There  is  a  slight  difference  of  signification,  or  at  least  of 
intention,  between  such  expressions  as  takai yama,  "  a  high  mountain," 
and  taka-yaiua,  "  a  high-mountain,"  similar  to  that  which  we  feel  in 
English  between  "high  land"  and  "the  Highlands,"  or  "  a  black 
bird  "  and  "  a  blackbird."  The  compound  form  is  more  idiomatic, 
it  tends  to  assume  a  specific  meaning  irrespective  of  the  original 
signification  of  its  constituent  parts  (e.  g.  fiita-go,  "  twins,"  from 
futa,  "two,"  and  ko,  "child"),  and  it  is  that  preferred  in  proper 
names.  Thus  there  are  several  places  called  Takayama,  but  none 
called  Takai  yama. 

II  184.  From  the  foregoing  remarks,  we  may  proceed  to 
construct  a  table  of  the  primary  inflections  of  adjectives, 
as  used  in  ordinary  conversation.  We  take  as  specimens 
the  adjectives  takai,  "high;"  yoroshii,  "good;"  sJiiroi, 
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"white;"  and  samui,  "cold;"  i.e.,  one  for  each  of  the 
four  vowels  a,  i,  o,  u,  with  which  Japanese  adjective 
stems  terminate  : 


"High." 

"Good."  ' 

'  White." 

"Cold." 

Stem                iaka 

yoroshi 

shiro 

sajmi 

Attribut.)        ^   ,    . 
Predic.     [        ^^^^^ 

yoroshii 

shiroi 

samui 

Adverbial  or)  ^    ,    , 
Indennite       ) 

yoroshlku 

shirohi, 

samiikii 

Predic.  with) 
verb  "to  be"  I  ^n^o 
expressed 

yoroshiu 

shiro 

sainu 

H  185.     The  following  are  a  few  examples  of  the  use  of  the 
primary  inflections  of  adjectives  : 

0  hayo  gozaimasu.       "  Good  morning." 

Uoitourably  early         (it)  is. 

Yoi  0  tenki     de\ 

fiood  honourable  treather         \        a  -r..  •     c  iU        " 

"  It  IS  fine  weather. 
gozaimasu. 

[it)  u.  > 

Zosn       era      nai.\      "  There  is  no  difficulty." 
MUfficiilly  [noin.)i»-tiol.)    [Gozaimasen  would  be  more  polite  than  nai.) 

Y akamashii  !       shahetcha  I 

{Yoii)are-noisy !  as-for-challe»-ing,]       "Don't    chatter     and 

ikcnai.  j  make  such  a  row!  " 

it-is-no-go, 

Yoku    wakarimaseu.  (      "  I    don't    quite    un- 

lf*e#/     ttmlertlaml-nol.  jderstand." 

IVariii    110    da.  (      "  It  is  a  bad  one." 

Kad      one    f».  (      (For  «o  see  ?i  112.) 

Tsui  ni      naku      narimashita.  \      "  He  is  dead  at  last." 

Finally    tion-exiKlent  lias'bccouic,    { 
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Kanjo     wo        hayakn      doka 

BUI     [accus.)       quickly       please 

(kndasai). 
(condescend). 


"  Please  bring  the 
bill  quickly." 

{Said  to  a  hotel-keeper.) 


Alio    tankai  kirci    na     Into.       j      "That        handsome 

That    young       pi-elty    persoiu        lyOUng    fellow." 

Shina   mo  yoi  shi,nedan  uio  ynsui.     ["It  is  both  good 

»'trticle  al»o  {is]good,    price  alxo[is)cheap.  1  and    cheap." 

Takai     to    yasui      to       wn,     r     "  The     cheap    ones 

near      and    cheap       and     as-for,\^^o     not     Wear     SO    Well 

tamochi-knta   ga    chigau.  jas  the  dear  ones." 

durabilily      [noin.)  differs.  ^ 

Ai-niku     noame.\      "  A  rainy  day  coming  just  when 

Jfleel-odious  of  rain.  \\\_  is  nOt  wanted." 

N.  B.  Observe  the  stem-form  niku  with  no  suffixed,  here  used  ex- 
ceptionally for  the  attributive  form  nikni.  The  nick-name  Arigata 
no  Kichibei  in  one  of  the  stories  in  the  Practical  Part  is  a  similar  case. 


SECONDARY    INFLECTIONS. 

H  i86.  Besides  the  primary  inflections  of  adjectives,  as  set 
forth  above,  there  is  a  series  of  secondary  inflections  which 
are  employed  to  indicate  tense  and  mood.  Most  of  these 
secondary  inflections  are  obtained  by  agglutinating  parts 
of  the  verb  rtr»,  "  to  be,"  to  the  adverbial  or  indefinite 
form  in  kii,  euphony  producing  certain  slight  changes, 
as  will  be  seen  by  comparing  the  following  table  with  the 
paradigm  of  verbs  of  the  first  conjugation,  to  which  am 
belongs.  The  use  of  the  various  moods  and  tenses  will 
be  found  explained  in  1i  273  et  seq.  We  have  omitted 
from  the  table  such  imperative  forms  as  yoroshikarc,  "  be 
good  !  "  and  warukare,  "  be  bad  I"  They  rarely  if  ever 
occur  in  practice,  save  in  a  few  such  idiomatic  phrases 
as  osokare  hayakare,  "  sooner  or  later." 


I 
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ir  188.  One  of  the  most  useful  adjectives  is  what  is  called 
"the  negative  adjective  nai^  Its  proper  meaning  is 
"    ■    -cxiitcnf "   but  it  commonly  replaces  the  negative 
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conjugation  of  the  verb  am,  "  to  be,"  and  also  sometimes 
corresponds  to  our  preposition  "without."  Its  inflec- 
tions are  as  follows  : 


^  /Attributive  nai. 

£  J  Predicative  nai,  rarely  n ash i. 

£  (Adverbial  jiaku. 

N.  B.    The  contracted  form  nu  is  not  in  common  use. 

/Certain  Present    ]       .  (is  not  or  will  not 

or  Future  j"''^'  (      be. 

Probable  Present)       .      .        i  probably  is  not  or 
or  Future  ^nakaro,      j     ^jn  not  be. 

Certain  Past  nakatta,       was  not. 

Probable  Past         nakattayo,    probably  was  not. 
And   so   on,    through    all   the    forms   given    in    the 
\     paradigm  of  adjectives  on  p.  125. 


03 

•a 
c 
o 
u 

CO 


H  i8g.  Nai,    added    to    the   adverbial    form    of    adjectives 
serves   to  form  their  negative  conjugation,  thus  : 


Certain  Present    I  ,.,  .  (is  or  will  not  be 

or  l^uture  >■'  'I.    good. 

Probable  Present |j'oro5//^A'/f   /;a-  (probably  is  not  or 
or  Future  j      karo,  \   will  not  be  good. 

r^    .    ■     -n     ^  [yoroshikn   na-]  ^         , 

Certain  Past  1      7    -.  -was  not  good. 

(      katta,  )  '^ 

p    ,    ,,     p     f       iyoyosJilku   ?m- (probably  was  not 

I      katta ro,         \    good. 

And  so  on  through  the  other  moods  and  tenses. 

A^.  B.      In  polite  parlance   this   negative   conjugation    in 
nai    is   mostly   replaced  by  one    with  the   verb  gozaiinascii, 
"not  to  be,"  thus: 

Certain  Present  ox  iyoroshiu,  gozai-     \  is    or   will    not  be 
Future  \     masen,  \     good. 

Probable  Present    Iyoroshiu  gozai-    (probably  is  not  or 
or  Future  \     mcisUmai,  \     will  not  be  good. 

And  so  on  through  the  other  moods  and  tenses. 
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Nai  itself  is  not  susceptible  of  the  negative  conjuga- 
tion. There  is  no  such  expression  as  nakit  nai,  "  not 
non-existent." 


1[    igo.  EXAMPLES    OF    THE    TENSE    AND    MOOD 

INFLECTIONS    OF    ADIECTIVES. 


"I  ought  to    have 
K6  sum  to  yokatta         ga  •••J^one  it  in  this  way." 

Tims    do       if,  teas-good  allliongli.         (Conf.  •[  287.) 

Aa  !  kowakatta  ! 

»tlt !    teas-afraid. 


( 


(     "  Oh  !  what  a  fright 
II  have  had!" 


"  I  think  that  that 
one  will  probably  do." 


Are    ga  yokaro 

^^That{notn.)tcHl-probnbly-bc-good" 

to     omoijuasu. 

thai      (I)  think. 

Saku-ban,    inn     ga       hocte,    I     "  I    couldn't   sleep 

E.ast-itight,    dogs    {noiii)   barking,  |  last  night,  on  aCCOunt 

sozoshlkute  ncrareviasen  dcsliUa.  \q{  \]^q  noise  the  dogs 

beiug-Hoisy  cotttd-nol-sleep  (ii)tcas.     j^^iade    barking." 

Kono  hen  wa,     hai  (     "  It    is    quite    tire- 

This  neighbourhood  as'for,   //»>»  1  SOme,    the    number  of 

ga       okute,        nruso  gozaimas 

[iiaiii.)bciHg-Miany, tiresome        is.  I  bourhood.  ' 


flies     in     this    neigh- 


Go         tsugo         ga         0 

tittgttst  €onvenieuce(nom.)honourabfy 

warnkcrebn,  0  yoshi 

if-is-b€id,  honourably  cease 

nasaitnashi. 

eondescend. 


"  Please  don't  do 
it,  if  it  is  inconve- 
nient to  you." 


goro 


no 


tenki 

tcealhct 


iva, 


"The  weather 


as-for,  I  is  so  changeable 
wamkat-  i_just     now,     that 


Kono 

This       period 

yokattari 

being-sontclintes-good     bcing-toutctimes-  .  Qj->p 

tari  sliite,       ate      n't  narimasen. 

bad  doing,  reliance  to  bcconies-nol. 

Tonto  mo  mnzukaskikn  nai.      |      "  It  is  not   in    the 

Trine  even  difficult       is-not.      "least    difficult.  " 


can't 
upon   it." 


rely 
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MuzukasJiikn  nakercba,  yatte    i      u  j£  j^.  jg  ^qj.   ^jjf. 

_     nmcnii         if.u-not,  *«'"''"^   ficult,   I  will  try  my 
nmnasho.    (Conf.  «I  296.)  j^^^^  ^^  .^,, 

tcill-sce. 

Nakucha  narnnai     viono.[     "  A  thing  one  can- 

»ts-1or-nol-being,  bccoiucs-nol  thing,    inot  do  withoUt." 

The         £:reatest 


u 


Tenka  ni         nai  bijiii.      ^ 

Empire    in   nol-cxistcut     belle. 


beauty  in  the  land." 

[More  Z;7.  "  A  belle  with 
whom    there   is   none    to 
compare  beneath  [An]  the 
Vsky  [tcn\r) 


COMPOUND    AND    DERIVATIVE    ADJECTIVES. 

I1  igi.  Compound  adjectives  are  numerous,  and  offer  no 
difficulty.  They  sometimes  consist  of  two  adjectives, 
more  frequently  of  a  noun  or  verb  followed  by  an  adjec- 
tive, thus  : 

usu-akai,    "light   red,"    "pink;"   from   tisui,    "thin," 

"  light-coloured,"    and    akai,   "  red." 
usu-gnrai,  "dusk,"  "  almost  dark  ;"  from  iisui,  "light- 
coloured,"  and  kurai,  "  dark." 
kokoro-yasui,   "  intimate ;"  from  kokoro,   "  heart,"  and 

yasni,  "easy." 
yondokoro-nni,    "unavoidable;"    irom  yoyn,   "  to  rely," 

tokoro,  "  place,"  and  nai,  the  negative  adjective. 
kiki-gunishii,  "  ugly  (to  hear);"  from  ^i^u,  "to  hear," 

and  kumshii,  "  painful." 
mi-gnrushii,  "  ugly  (to  look  at) ;"  from  miru,  "  to  see," 

and  kurushii,  "painful." 
wakari-nikui,  "  difficult  (to  understand);"  from  wakaru, 

"to  understand,"  and  nikui,  "odious." 
wakari-yasui,  "  easy  (to  understand) ;"  from  wakaru, 

"  to  understand,"  and yasui,  "easy." 
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11"  192.  There  are  various   classes  of  derivative  adjectives. 
Of  these  the  chief  are  : — 

I.  Those  in  beki,    corresponding  to  our  phrases  with 

"  must  "  or  "  should,"  or  to  our  adjectives  in  " ble," 

and  already  noticed  on  p.  iig  as  being  only  used  attribu- 
tively. It  is  to  verbs  that  heki  is  suffixed, — in  the  first 
conjugation  to  the  present  tense,  as  aru-beki,  "  should 
be,"  "  necessary  ;"  in  the  second  and  third  conjugations  to 
the  indefinite  form,  as  tabe-beki,  "eatable;"  dcki-beki, 
"possible  ;"  not  taberii-beki,  dekiru-beki.  In  the  Written 
Language,  beki  is  suffixed  to  what  is  termed  the  "  conclu- 
sive form  "  of  the  present  tense  of  the  second  and  third 
conjugations,  i.e.,  a  short  form  ending  in  «  without  a  fol- 
lowing ru,  thus:  tabu-beki,  {i)dekii-beki ;  and  this  use 
may  still  sometimes  be  heard  in  the  Colloquial.  A  like 
rule  obtains  in  the  case  of  the  irregular  verbs  kuru  and 
sum,  which  always  make  ku-beki  and  su-beki.  The  verb 
mini,  is  peculiar,  making  either  mirii-beki  or  nii-beki. 

Su-beki   koto.  "  A  thing  to  be  done." 

Jfo-iutisl  tiling-. 

Shinzu-beki    koto  "  A  credible  thing." 

Believe'iHiist  thing. 

Koiio  hen  ni     mini- (     "Are      there       no 

This  neighbourhood  in,         see-    1  places    WOrth    looking 

beki    tokoro    ga  gozaimasen  ka?  ia_t  in   this  neighbour- 

thonld places  [nom.)     are-nol         ?       Ihood^" 

Omae  no     kamnn-bcki     koto  \ 
i*oK    of   tncadic-shonta  thing\      "  It  is  none  of  your 
de  nai.         (Familiar.)  busincss." 

is-not.  I 

Kore      wa      muko    ye  yarH-\      "This    is    a   thing 
vhis  as-for,  opposite   to    «cMrf-lwhich    must   be    sent 
beki  mono  desu.  f  there." 

muit    thing       is.  ' 
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A''.  B.  Observe  how  the  English  passive  idioms  are  replaced  by 
active  idioms  in  Japanese,  in  accordance  with  the  general  tendency 
of  the  language,  commented  on  in  ^  81 — 82,  ^  427,  and  ^  439. 

ir  193.  II.  The  so-called  "  desiderative  adjectives  "  in  tai,a.s 
tabefai,  "desirous  of  eating,"  "hungry  ;"  ikitai,  "  desirous 
of  going."  These  will  be  treated  of  when  we  come  to 
speak  of  the  verb,  I1  242  and  U  285. 

11  194.  III.  A  noticeable  class  of  derivative  adjectives  is 
formed  by  agglutinating  to  nouns  the  termination  rashii, 
which  corresponds  to  the  English  terminations  "  ish  "  and 
"ly,"  and  occasionally  to  some  such  phrase  as  "said  to 
be,"  or  "  I  think,"  thus: 

baka-rasJiii,  "  foolish  ;"  from  baka,         "  a  fool." 

kodomo-rashii,     "  childish;"  from  ^c^o»zo,    "children." 
otoko-rashli,         "manly;"  irom  otoko,        "a  man." 

jozu-rashii,         ],       ,  ..r  ,  ,,  [fromjozw,         "skilful." 

koiiiiichi-rashii,  ]  4^i,;„u  .>'        from  konnichi,  "  to-day." 

A  much  smaller  class  is  obtained  by  reduplicating  an 
adjective  stem,  and  agglutinating  the  suffix  sliii,  thus: 
ara-arashii,  "  rude  and  rough  ;"  td-doshii,  "  lengthy  ;" 
tito-utoshii,  "cold"  (metaph.),  "estranged." 

"1  195.  It  may  be  well  to  notice,  in  connection  with  these 
classes  of  derivative  adjectives,  a  class  of  verbs  derived 
from  adjecti\es  by  suffixing  gam  to  the  stem,  thus  : 

ikifagaru,  "to  want  to  go;"  from  ikitai,  "wanting  to 
go," — itself  the  desiderative  adjective  of  ikn,  "  to 
go." 

kowagani,  "to  think  fearful;"  i.e.,  "to  be  frightened," 
from  koiuai,  "  fearful." 


GARU,    TAGARU,    QUASI-ADJECTIVES.  I3I 

mezurashigarii,   "  to  think  strange ;"  from  jnezurashii, 
"  strange."' 

N.  B.  Gar!<  occasionally  serves  to  verbalise  nouns,  thus:  zannen- 
garii,  "  to  regret,"  from  zanncii,  "regret." 

The  original  meaning  and  derivation  of  the  termination 
garu  is  not  clear.  Some  have  derived  it  from  kn,  the 
termination  of  the  indefinite  or  adverbial  form  of  adjec- 
tives, and  am,  "  to  be."  But  against  this  is  to  be  set  the 
consideration  that  the  verbs  of  this  class  almost  always 
lean  rather  towards  the  signification  of  "  to  think"  or  "  to 
feel,"  than  towards  that  of   "to   be."     The    termination 

tagarii  often  means  "to  be  apt  to "  rather  than  "to 

want  to  " 

Verbs  in  garu  are,  like  verbs  in  general,  susceptible  of 
the  passive  and  causative  forms  ;  thus  : 

Mezurashigararern,  "to  be  thought  strange,"  "to  be 
lionised." 

Urayatnashigarareru,  "  to  be  regarded  with  envj'," 
from  urayamashigani,  "to  regard  with  envy;"  itself 
derived  from    tirayajnasliii,   "  enviable." 

Ureshigaraseru,  "  to  cause  to  feel  joyful,"  i.e.,  "to  make 
happy;"  from  ureshigani,  "to  feel  joyful,"  itself  derived 
from  ureshii,  "joyful." 

QUASI-ADJECTIVES. 

ig6.  There  are  large  numbers  of  words  in  common  use, 
such  as  navia,  "  raw  ;"  shiziika,  "  quiet  ;**  yaseta,  "  thin  ;" 
koraerarenai,  "  intolerable,"  which  at  first  sight  appear 
to  be  adjectives,  and  which  must  be  translated  into 
English  by  adjectives,  but  which  are  not  true  adjectives 
in  Japanese,  either  as  regards  origin  or  grammatical 
treatment.  Some  of  them  are  nouns,  some  are  verbs, 
some  are  phrases  formed  from  various  parts  of  speech. 
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They  may  be  best  understood  by  being  classed  under  the 
following  five  headings  : — ■ 

I1  197.   I.  Nouns    followed  by    no;    as    Ainerika    no,    "of 

America,"  i.e.,  "  American."      Such  are: 

gwaikokn,  "foreign  countries;"  givaikokii  no,  "  foreign." 
kin,  "gold;"  kin  no,  "golden." 

konaida,     "a  short  while  ago;" /co/wzWa  7^0,     "recent." 
II.  Nouns  followed  by  na,'''  a  corruption  of  the  Classical 

verb  naru,  "  to  be  ;  "  as  sliojiki  na,  lit.  "  honesty  being," 

i.e.,  "honest."     Such  are: 

jozu,        "  a  good  hand  (at)  ;  "    josn  na,       "  skilful." 
kirei,       "  prettiness ; "  kirei  na,      "  pretty," 

mendo,    "  a  bother  ;  "  niendo  na,   "bothersome." 

muda,     "  uselessness  ;  "  muda  na,     "  useless." 

rambo,    "  disorderly  conduct;"  rambo  na,    "disorderly." 
shizuka,^''  quiet  "  (subst.) ;  shizuka  na,  "  quiet  "(adj.), 

N.  B.  No  mostly  follows  concrete  nouns,  na  abstract  nouns. 
Indeed  the  same  noun  will  take  no  or  na  according  as  it  is  viewed 
from  the  concrete  or  the  abstract  point  of  view.     For  instance,  baka 

*  It  has  been  stated  in  *|[  112  (p.  75)  that  the  postposition  no  often 

assumes  the  meaning  of  the  English  word  "one"  or  "ones,"  used 

substantively.     Thus  from  the  adjective  nagai,  "  long,"  one  can  form 

the  phrase  nagai  no,  "  a  long  one,"    and  similarly  from  such  quasi- 

adjectives  as  slwjiki  and  kirci  one  can  form  the  phrases  shujiki  na  no, 

"  an  honest  one ;"  kirci  na  no,  "  a  pretty  one,"  etc.     So  far  there  is  no 

difficulty.     Colloquial  usage  brings,  however,  to  our  notice  another 

idiom  with  na  no  (often  contracted  to  na  n'),  which  it  is  difficult  to 

explain  in  English  except  by  the  help  of  examples,  and  whose  origin 

is  completely  obscure.     Here  are  some  examples  : 

rr       J    1  -  1     :,      A    ,  ,   ,    „    f     "  Is  this  it  ? — Ah  !  yes ;  that 

Korc  aesliu  ka? — Aa!  sore  nan  desu.  \  ■    -^  ,,  -^      ' 

(is  it. 

Ano  otoko  wa,  duino  akip-  I  "  He  is  a  very  fickle  fellow. — Yes  in- 
poi. — Su  sa  !  MezurasJiii koto-  detd,  hecauae  he  is  always  hankering 
ga  siiki  na  »'  da  kara.  (after  something  new  and. striking." 
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no  hauaslii  means  "  a  fool's  story,"  "the  sort  of  story  a  fool  would 
tell,"  whereas  baka  na  hanashi  means  '•  a  foolish  story."  Very  fine- 
drawn distinctions  are  sometimes  produced  in  this  way.  Thus  iiiarui 
kao  no  hlto  means  "a  man  with  a  round  face,"  the  concrete  idea  of 
"  face  "  being  here  prominent.  But  maru-gao  na  Into  means  "  a  round- 
faced  man,"  the  abstract  quality  of  round-facedness  being  uppermost 
in  the  speaker's  mind.  This  particular  phrase  might  be  turned  in  yet 
a  third  way,  viz.,  kao  no  niarui  hlto,  "a  man  round  of  face."  Such 
idioms  as  this  last  are  treated  of  in  ^  202.  In  some  few  cases  ho  and  ha 
maybe  used  almost  indiscriminately.  Thus  we  may  sa.yniiigaku  no  Into 
or  tniigakn  na  hlto  equally. well.     But  na  is  more  common  in  such  cases. 

H  198.  To  the  class  formed  by  means  of  na  belongs  a 
numerous  body  of  words  obtained  by  adding  so,  "appear- 
ance," to  the  stem  of  adjectives  proper  or  to  the  indefinite 
form  of  verbs,  thus  : 

omoshiroi,  "amusing;"     omoshiroso  na,  "likely  to  be 

amusing,"   "  amusing-looking." 
uniai,      "  nice  to  eat ;  "      iimaso  na,    "appetising," 
furu,       "  to  rain  ;  "  fiiriso  na,     "  likely  to  rain." 

kikoeni,  "  to  be  audible  ;  "  kikocso  na,  "  audible,  one 
would  suppose." 

n^   ■   -                   ,  ,            •;       /     "  Most  people  suppose  it  to  be  the 
1  aiyo    wa  asa  dctc,    niaiban\       .        .1        c  lu-         r      ..u  ^ 

,  ■,  1  I  ■  J  1  natural  order  of  thmgs  for  the  sun  to 
Inkfiunm  no  sn  atarnnac  da   to  \    ■        .      ,,  ■   "         ,    , 

,  -,  .  °,  .  ..,  I  rise  in  the  morning  and  to  retire 
taiteiwaomotte  iniasii ga, — jttsu  j  ■     .,  ■  u   /^.i     ..     .u-         ,. 

/,.-•...- J ..'  y., ■^  'n  the  evening.     But  the  truth  is  not 

that  the  sun    rises    in    the    morning, 

but  that  the  sun's  rising  is  the  mor- 

\ninor." 


wa,  asa  taiyu  ga  dcru  no  dc  iva 
nakutc,  taiyd  no  dcru  no  ga 
asa  na  no  desil. 


Of  the  various  authorities,  both  Japanese  and  foreign,  whom  the 
present  writer  has  consulted  on  the  subject  of  this  idiom,  some  pro- 
nounce it  to  be  "relative,"  others  "relative,  elliptical,  and  re- 
flective (!)."  Some  say  that  the  na  and  the  no  are  both  corruptions 
of  nam,  "  to  be ;"  some  say  that  the  phrase  means  nothing  at  all. 
Others  again  see  in  it  a  survival  of  the  Classical  particle  nan,  which 
serves  slightly  to  emphasise  the  word  to  whicli  it  is  suffixed.  The 
present  writer  can  arrive  at  no  oi)inion.  Perhaps  some  future  student 
may  be  enabled  to  shed  new  light  on  the  subject. 
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The  {orms yosaso  iia,  "apparently  good,"  and  nnsaso 
na,  "  not  likely  to  exist,"  are  derived  irregularly  from  the 
adjectives joi,  "good,"  and  nai,  "non-existent,"  by  the 
insertion  of  an  epenthetic  syllable  sa.  Compounds  of  naz, 
such  as  tsiwiamnai,  "worth  nothing,"  "  trifling,"  may 
either  follow  nai  in  this  its  irregularity,  or  else  be  con- 
formed to  the  rule  affecting  adjectives  in  general,  thus : 
tsiimaranasaso  na  or  tsumaranaso  na,  "looking  worth 
nothing,"  "trifling-looking." 

I'  199.  Sometimes  words  of  the  above  two  classes  may  be 

compounded  with  the  following  noun,  instead    of  being 

divided  from  it  by  no  or  na,  for  instance  : 

kara  na  (or  no)hako,  or  kara-bako,  "  an  empty  box." 
kin  710  tokei,  „  kin-dokei,    "a  gold(en)  watch." 

Sometimes,  again,  a  word  may  be  treated  indifferently 

either  as  a  true  adjective  or  as  a  quasi-adjective  of  class 

II,  for  instance  : 

chiisai,  or  chiisa  na,  "  small." 

okii,  „   oki  na,  "  big." 

yawarakai ,    ,,  yaiaaraka  na,    "  soft." 

1i  200.  The  forms  of  classes  I  and  II  given  above  are  the 
attributive  forms.  When  the  quasi-adjectives  of  classes 
I  and  II  are  used  predicatively  at  the  end  of  a  clause,  no 
or  na  is  replaced  by  de,  "  being,"  which  thus  corresponds 
to  the  termination  kn  of  adjectives  proper.  When  they 
are  used  predicatively  at  the  end  of  a  sentence,  no  or  na 
is  replaced  by  any  tense  of  the  verb  "  to  be,"  such  as  da 
(familiar),  desic  (polite),  de  gozaimasu,  (very  polite).  The 
word  de  in  such  contexts  has  been  treated  of  at  some 
length  in  •:  88,  pp.  60—62,  which  the  student  should 
carefully  read  over. 
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201.  The  following  examples  will  show  the  use  of  these 
various  fgrms  of  the  quasi-adjectives  of  classes  I  and  II : — 

lo-ii-isu  no         0  hata.     "  An  English  gentleman." 


JEtigland    '»  honourable    side. 

Gin    no  ga  JiosJiiil  gozni-) 

Silrer  one  of  desirous     am.      r 

rnasu.  ' 

Okas  fill      J 

Kekko  na         0  shina 

Splendid  honourable  article 

de  gozaimasu. 

{it)  is. 

Fiishigi  na 

Strange 

mimashita. 

saw. 


dream  [acciis.) 


WO    \ 
ecus.)  I 


"  I  \yant  a  silver  one," 
"  A  funny  story." 


"  It  is  a  splendid  thing." 

(Said  in  thanking  for  a  gift.) 


"  I  had  a  strange  dream." 


Fiishigi  da 


(Familiar.)        ] 
,,  _       deszi.  (Polite.)  I 

Riko  na  inu  desu. 

Clever     dog      is. 

Kono  inu    wa,    riko  desu. 

This  dog  as-for,  clever    is. 

A  no      Into      wa,      shojiki 

Vhat    person   as-for,     honest 

de,      yoku  hatarakiniasil. 

being,    trcll  teorks. 

Amari  sotnatsu  de,   shltsn-  (     "It  is  quite  rude  of  me 
Too      coarse   being,  rude    J  to  offer  you    SO  trifling  a 
rei  desi'i.  j  present." 

(it.)  it,  I      (Said  in  depreciating  a  gift  made  by 

oneself.) 


"  It  is  strange." 

"  It  is  an  intelligent  dog." 

"  This  dog  is  intelligent." 

"  He  is  honest,  and    he 
works  hard." 


Are     hodo  yoiida    no  ni, 

That  amount  called  whereas, 

kikoeso    na         mon(o)  da. 

likclylO'be-audiblc     thing      is. 


"One  would  think  he 
would  hear,  after  being 
called  so  often." 
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Yosnso    na  Into     \ 

»tppa,cntiy-sood  person  |      "He     seemed    a     good 

deshita.  T  fellow." 

teas.  ' 

I1  202.  III.  Phrases  composed  of  nouns  (including  indefi- 
nite verbal  forms  used  as  nouns)  followed  by  no,   "  of," 
and  an  adjective  proper,  as  gcnki^  no'^  }'oi^,  lit.  good'  of^ 
spirits^,  i.e.,  "spirited,"  "lively."     Such  are: 
me'^  110^  chikai^,  "  near^  of^  eye","  i.e.,  "  near-sighted." 
miminotoi,  "  far  of  ear,"  ,,    "  hard  of  hearing." 

wakarinohayai,^^  (\mck  of  understanding,"  i.e.,  "sharp- 
witted." 

If  203.  Great  numbers  of  quasi-adjectives  belonging  to 
Class  III  are  formed  by  means  of  the  words  JVo^,  "  good  " 
(often  corrupted  by  the  Tokyo  people  to  ii),  warui,  "  bad," 
and  nai,  the  negative  adjective.  Such  are  : 
benri  noyoi,  "good  of  convenience, "i.e.,"  convenient." 
benri  no  warui,"  bad  of  convenience,"  ,,  "  inconvenient." 
shl-kata  no  nai,"'  no  way  to  do,"  ,,  "  unavoidable," 

Such  quasi-adjectives  in  nai  as  that  last  instanced 
correspond  to  English  adjectives  with  the  prefix  "  un  "  or 
"in,"  or  with  the  suffix  "less,"  as;  tsnuii  no  nai,  "in- 
nocent ;"  kagii'i  no  nai,  "  boundless,"  "  unbounded." 

II  204.  The    above    examples    are    all    attributive    in    form. 

When  the  quasi-adjectives  of  this  class  III  are  used  pre- 

dicatively,  no  changes  to  ga  ;  thus  : 

Mimi  ga  toi.  "  He  is  hard  of  hearing." 

Shi-kata  ga  nai.  "  There  is  no  help  for  it." 

Ano  ko  wa,  ivakari  ga    X,.^^,    ^    u-\a  ■      u 

'  &       i<(  That  child  IS  sharp. 

hay  at.  ) 

These  examples  are  in  the  style  used  between  inti- 
mates.    It  is  always  more  polite  to  add  the  word  gozai- 
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masu,  except  when  addressing  an  inferior.  Of  course  with 
gozaintasu,  the  adjective  changes  the  i  form  into  that 
with  the  long  final  vowel  (see  pp.  117  and  121).  Thus  the 
preceding  examples  would,  in  more  polite  parlance, 
become : 

Minii  ga  to  gozaintasu. 

Shi-kata  ga  gozaimascn  {no  gozaimasu  is  not  used). 
Ana  ko  wa,  wakari  ga  kayo  gozaimasu. 
%  205.   IV.  Various  tenses  of  verbs  ;  also    phrases  formed 
from  such  verbs,  as  : 

"to  appear;"  hence  "visible." 

"has  become  fat ;  " 

("eventuates    not;") 
"(      "cannot ;  "  [ 

"reads  ;  "  (intrans.) 

"was  knowable ;  " 


rrneru, 
futotta, 

dekinai, 


vomeru, 
shir  eta. 


nakereba^ua-  J  "  vvon't-do^     if-it-is- 
tame^  ni^  na- 


ranai^,         [      not^ ; " 


rif. 


"becomes'  to*  sake^" 


/v'i^  ni'^  irir,  "enters^  to^  spirit'  ;  " 
ki  ni  iranai,  "enters-not  to  spirit;" 
A'i'  no'^  kiita^,  "heard^  of*  spirit*;  " 


"is^  of*  guilt'  ;" 


tsnmi^         110'^ 
arii^, 

enryo'^  suru'^,    "does*  diffidence*  ;  " 

shikkari^  shi-  ..t-,,  r      1    >> 
J  "did*  firm* ; 


"fat." 

"  impossible. 

"lesrible." 


"self-evident." 

"indispensa- 
ble." 

"beneficial." 


"agreeable 


) ) 


"distasteful." 
"quick-witted." 


gi 


juilty." 
"diffident." 
"firm." 


"slight." 


choito^  shita,^  "did*  slightly*;" 

gaten}       ?;o,  j  "goes-not^  of*  com-) 
ikan^,  [      prehension';"        | 

"1  206.  The  above  are  the  attributive  forms.     Most  of  them 

serve  also  to  express  the  predicative  relation  at  the  end 


"incomprehen- 
sible." 
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of  a  sentence.  Observe,  however,  that  no  must  then  be 
replaced  by  ga,  and  the  simple  past  tense  in  tn  by  the 
compound  present  tense  in  tc  iru  (If  294),  thus  : 

A  no         ojisan  7C'a,   \ 

That  otd-gcitHcutan  as-foi-        "  That  old  gentleman  is 
futotte  in:.  [fat." 

fat         is.  I 

Ano    jochfc     wn,        ki    \ 

That    maid    as-foi;  spiiit  \      "That   maid-servant   is 
ga       kiite      iru.  f  quick-witted." 

(nom.)  hearing     is.  I 

Of  course  the  simple  verb  may  in  all  cases  be  replaced 
by  the  polite  inflection  in  innsu.  It  is  almost  always  so 
replaced  in  predicative  constructions,  except  when  an 
inferior  is  addressed.  Thus  the  above  examples  would 
become,  in  ordinary  polite  parlance  : 

Ano  ojisan  laa,  futotte  imasu  (or  oriniasu). 
Ano  jochil  wa,  ki  ga  kiite  imasii  (or  oriinasii). 

H  207.  When  used  predicatively  at  the  end,  not  of  a  sentence 
but  of  a  clause,  most  of  the  words  of  this  Class  IV.  turn 
into  gerunds,  thus  :  miete,  futotte,  dekinakute,  etc.  But 
sometimes  a  periphrasis  with  de  is  used  instead,  as  :  ki  ni 
iranai  de. 

I1  208.  Foreigners  speaking  a  little  Japanese  constantly  say 
yoroshii  no  cJia,  sJiiroi  no  iima,  okii  no  neko,  etc.,  etc. 
But  this  is  mere  pidjin.  It  should  be  yoroshii  cha,'^  good 
tea  ;'" shiroi  iima,  "a  white  horse;  "  okii  neko  oroki  na  neko, 
"  a  large  cat."  [Yoroshii  and  shiroi  are  always  true  adjec- 
tives, whereas  we  may  either  use  okii  as  a  true  adjective, 
or  oki  na  as  a  quasi-adjective).  The  mistake  arises  partly 
from  a  confusion  between  no  and  na,  partly  from  the  fact 
that  nouns  followed  by  no  often  correspond  to  the  adjec- 
tives  of  European  languages,   e.g.   Nihon^  no"^  kotoba^, 
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"the  language"  oPJapan^,"  i.e.,  "the  Japanese  language;" 
ytioto^  no'^  isumorp,  lit.  "  the  intention^  oP  origin^,"  i.e., 
"  the  original  intention."  No  is  only  used  after  adjec- 
tives in  the  sense  of  the  indefinite  pronoun  "  one "  or 
"ones,"  as  already  explained  in  1i  112,  thus: 

r,     ,  .         ■•  ,      r-       •         f  "  Which  are  the  best  ?--The 
Docln  tra  up — Ktiroi  no.\,,     ,  ,, 

'^  (black  ones. 

2f'"  "^     )  katte        kimashitaJ.      "  I  have  bought 

Ulii  uci  110  r .      .       .         .  ^  ■  1  r.^.-^^  u:^  ^„^^  " 

hariiig-bonghl  havc'contc.    SOme  Dig  OneS, 
Big  ones    I  V  o 

209.  Do  not  confound  such  Chinese  quasi-adjectives  as 
A'zV^?,  "  pretty ;"  7«zi;«f/,  "anonymous,"  with  real  adjec- 
tives, simply  because  they  happen  to  end  in  /.  One  can- 
not say  kirei  ouna,  "a  pretty  woman;"  one  must  say 
kirei  na  onna.  Similarly  viuniei  na  katana,  "  a  sword 
without  the  maker's  name  inscribed  on  it." 

210.  V.  The  words  ko  forming  diminutives  and  0  forming 
augmentatives,  together  with  the  honorific  prefixes  0" 
"honourable;"  ^0,  "august;"  ki,  "exalted;"  and  mi, 
"honourable,"  are  quasi-adjectives,  as  in  the  following 
examples  : 

ko-bin,  "  a  small  bottle." 
6-biii,  "  a  large  bottle." 
o  tera,      "an  honourable  Buddhist  temple,"  i.e.,  simply 

"  a  Buddhist  temple." 
go  Jion,    "  the  august  book,"  i.e.,    "  your  book." 
ki-koku,  "the  exalted  country,  i.e.,  "your  country." 
0  mi  asJii,  lit.  "  august  honourable  feet,"  i.e.,  generally 

"your  feet." 

O  and  go  are  also  used  adverbially,  thus  : 

*  Carefully  distinguish  long  '7,  "  large,"  from  short  0,"  honourable." 
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0^  yasiimP  nasnv,  lit.   "honourably^  deign^  to  rest,^" 

i.e.,  "  good  night." 
Go  yururi  to,  lit.  "  Augustly  quietly  that,"  i.e.,  "  Take 

care  of  yourself  on  your  journey." 

A  noticeable  peculiarity  of  this  fifth  class  of  quasi- 
adjectives  is  that  they  only  occur  prefixed  to  other  words. 
They  cannot  be  used  predicatively  at  the  end  of  a  clause 
or  sentence.  If,  for  instance,  we  want  to  predicate  small- 
ness  of  a  thing,  we  cannot  say  that  it  is  ko.  We  must  use 
a  totally  distinct  word,  and  say  that  it  is  cliiisai.  (For 
further  details  concerning  the  honorifics  0,  go,  etc.,  see 
Chap.  XI,  I1  395  ef  seq.). 

COMPARISON    OF    ADJECTIVES. 

II  211.  Comparison  in  Japanese  is  more  often  implicit  than 
explicit.  Thus,  when  referring  to  the  relative  height  of 
Fusiyama  and  Asama-yama,  a  Japanese  will  not  say  as 
we  should,  "  Fusiyama  is  the  higher,"  but  simply  "  Fusi- 
yama is  high"  {Fuji  ga  tnkai,  or  Fuji  no  Jio'''-  ga  takni), 
that  is,  it  is  high  as  estimated  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
other  mountain  mentioned.  Similarly,  when  pricing 
various  goods,  a  Japanese  will  not  say  "Which  is  the 
cheapest  ?  "  but  simply  "  Which  is  cheap  ?"  [Dochira  ga 
yasui?)  i.e.,  by  implication,  cheap  compared  with  all  the 
rest.  Indeed  even  in  English  the  so-called  positive  is  not 
infrequently  a  comparative  by  implication.  When,  for 
instance,  we  talk  of  a  lake  as  large,  what  do  we  mean  but 

"^  Hu  means  literally  "side,"  hence  "  one,"  "  ones,"  as  :  A'o«o //o 
ga  katai,  "This  one  is  hard."  In  phrases  like  that  in  the  text,  it  has 
no  English  equivalent.  Similarly  in  such  contexts, — and  they  are  of 
frequent  recurrence, — as  toshi  no  zvakai  hO,  "  The  younger  of  the  two." 
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that  it  is  larger  than  most  other  lakes  in  the  country 
or  in  the  world  ?  When  we  say  that  such  and  such  a 
man  is  old,  what  interpretation  can  be  put  on  our  words, 
except  that  the  man  in  question  is  older  than  the  majority 
of  people  ?  This  is  a  consideration  which  will  hardly 
occur  to  such  as  are  familiar  with  European  languages 
only  ;  but  it  is  one  well  worth  pondering  for  a  moment,  as 
a  curious,  though  simple,  instance  of  the  different  channels 
in  which  Eastern  and  Western  thought  runs.  The  only 
disagreement  between  English  and  Japanese  usage  is  that 
the  Japanese  employ  these  "  comparatives  and  superla- 
tives b}'  implication,"  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  whereas 
with  us  they  are  somewhat  exceptional. 

^  212.  Comparison   may,  however,  be  rendered   explicit  by 
using  the  postposition  yori,  "  than,"  properly  "  from,"  as  : 

Asama  yori,  Fuji  ga  takai,  or  (more  frequently)  Asaina 
yori,  Fuji  no  ho  ga  takai,  i.e.,  "  (Viewed)  from  (the  stand- 
point of)  Asama-yama,  Fusiyama  is  high." 

Uinibc    de    sodntta    hito      wa,  > 

Sc ashore  at   ^rewtip  people  as-foi;\  " -^  COastmg    popu- 

rikugun  yori  kaigiin  no  heishi    ni\  lation  makes  better 

ariiiif        I/tan,     uaey      '*    troops     to  'SiiiloVS  than   it   doeS 

tcldshimasu.  \  soldiers. 

stiil. 


Muda  iia  Iianaslii    wo   sum  yori 


"  I  consider  silence 
better  than  useless 
chatter." 


Vnclcitx  talk     (iicciis.)   do     than 

wa,       damatte       iru       ho       ga 

as-/'or,         silent         behiji;-     side     (luim.) 

ii  to    onioiinasil. 

{is)  good     thill     (/)   think. 

At  bottom,  the  idiom  is  the  same  as  that  explained 
in  page  140,  only  more  circumstantial.  In  nega- 
tive phrases  yori  is  replaced  by  hodo,  whicii  means 
"quantity,"  "amount,"  "about,"  e.g. 
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Asama  wa,  Fuji  hod^.  taknku  nai,  lit.  "As  for  Asama, 
(it  is)  not  Fuji('s)  amouiit  high,"  i.e.,  "  Asama-yama  is 
less  high  than  Fusiyama." 

II  213.  The  idea  of  the  superlative  may  be  rendered  explicit 
by  the  use  of  the  word  icJii-ban,  "number  one,"  "first," 
thus : 

Sore      wa,      ichi-ban     (      "That   will    probably    be 

That  a»-fo,;  o«c-miM.6«- '  number  one  amusing,"   i.e., 

omoshiro     gozaimasho.      ':"  That  will  no  doubt  be  the 

amusing   tcill-probubly-be.     (mOSt  amusing  of  all." 


Fiiji        wo  mini  ni  lua, 

Fusiyauin(acciis.)  see  for, 

Otome-toge  ga 


\ 


"The    Otome-toge     pass 

•^  tllaideu  pass'"        (iioi)i.)  '  •        .1         u      ^         1 

•7-7  ,.^.\.j,-.i         "IS    the    best    place    to    see 

ten-ban  yoroshuc  .  ' 


oncnuiuber  good 


gozaimasu. 


Fusiyama  from. 


Ichi-ban     kisha.  f      "The    first    train    in    the 


One-nuutber  train.  mornme". 

There  are  various  other  periphrases  employed  for  the 
same  purpose.  Specially  noticeable  is  one  with  the  word 
uchi,  "  inside,"  "  in,"  or  its  Chinese  equivalent  chtl 
{nigorVtd    to  jtl ;  conf.  p.  20) ;  thus  : 

Sono  nchi  no        yosaso         ^      u  Whichever  may 

rhatiusidesapparrntiy-goodl^^^^    ^^    ^^    ^^^    ^^^^    ^^ 

"^      r""'  J  the  lot." 

being  thing,  ' 

Nihon-ju     no  yushi.  \      "  The  bravest  man  in 

Jfapan-inside  '.«      brave.  (Japan. 

IF  214.  After  all,  the  chief  thing  the  student  should  bear  in 
mind  with  regard  to  the  Japanese  equivalents  for  our 
comparative  and  superlative,   is  not  to  have  recourse  to 
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them,  but  to  accustom  himself  from  the  beginning  to  use 
the  simple  positive  instead,  which  alone  is  idiomatic  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten. 

215.  "  Still  "  with  the  comparative  is  rendered  by  one  of 
the  adverbs  motto  or  nao  ;  thus  : 


,  7      •        r  -        I     We  will  go  on 

Motto  chojo  made      nobonmaslw.       J  still  further    up 

,lKoresniHinittilltcill-probably-asceiid.\  ,  '       ,, 

(to  the  very  top. 


Kono       ho       %ua       nao      yorosliia- 

Vhis         one      as-for,    still  good 


gozaiinasu. 

is. 


"  This  is  a  still 
better  one." 


■'  216.   "The,"  with  the  comparative  repeated,  is  rendered 
by  hodo,  lit.  "  amount,"  thus  : 

Mireba,       miru       hodo         rippa    ("The    longer    I 

»ls-I-looh,         look       amonnl,     splendid j  look     at     it,     the 

desii.  j  more      splendid 

(it)  is.  Ut  appears." 

Takai    tokoro     hodo,     kaze      wo     \  "The  higher  the 

nigh       place    amonnl,     wind  [accus.)]^-^^^^^:^^^^  ^^n^ 

atemasu.  [windier  it  is." 

applies.  ' 

If  217.  "Very"  is  expressed  by  such  words  as  hanahada, 

itatte,  taiso  (ni),  takusan.    The  word  taihen  (ni)  resembles 

the  "awfully"  of  English  Colloquial  parlance,  and  is  in 

perpetual  requisition.     The  following  are  a  few  examples  : 

Taiso  ni  kirei.  "  Very  pretty." 

Taihen  ni  omoshiro  gozai-U,  ^^  ^^^  awfully  jolly." 
mashita.  ) 

Itatte    mnzukashii     moH(o)|"It   is   an   extremely    dif- 
da.      (Or,  more  politely,  rfcsii.)  J  ficult  thing." 

Hanahada         0         kinodoku  ["  I  am  extremely  sorry." 

Vciy         honontable     sorroiv     ]  (Mort'  /z7.   "  It  is  honOUr- 

sama     {de  gozaimasu).  lable      sorrow      to     Mr. 

.Wr.        {it         is).  lyou.") 


Kutnhiretc   sJii-yo   ga 
11  ai. 
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%  2i8  Another  phrase  corresponding  to  our  Colloquial 
"  awfully  "  is  the  gerund  of  the  adjective  or  verb,  followed 
by  the  words  shi-yo  ga  nai  or  shi-kata  ga  nai,  which 
signify  literally  "there  is  nothing  to  be  done,"  "there  is 
no  help  for  it,"  thus  : 

Atsukute  shi-yo  ga  nai.         "  It  is  awfully  hot." 

"I  am  awfully  tired,"  or  "I 
am     so    tired,    I    don't    know 
what  to  do." 
Taikutsu  de  shi-yo  ga  nai.     "  I  am  awfully  wearied." 
N.  B.     Observe  (h-  in  this  last  instance,  where  it  replaces  the  gerund 
because  taikutsu  is  not  an  adjective,  but  in  reality  a  noun  here  used 
as  a  quasi-adjective. 

The  following  expressions  rnay  serve  to  exemplify  a 
kindred  idiom  answering  to  our  "  so  "  or  "  too  :  " 

r.        ,,.,        ■     „.  ("It  is   so  dark,   I  can't  see;" 

(     or  "  It  IS  too  dark  to  see. 

,     ("It  was  so    far,    we    couldn't 
Tokute  arnkcniasen  ''^'- 1  walk  there;"  or  "  It  was  too  far 
'^''^'''  'to  walk  to." 


Ano    hito       wa,  baka  de,    ^      ,,  ^^  j^  ^^^j^  ^  ^o^j^  that 

Thai  person  as.fo.,  fool  bei..s,  •       ,^       g^Jble     tO    make 

isukai-nncin   ga    nat.  r"-   '  ri.- 

emplo,j.,cay  [nom.)  isnt.  ]  any  USe  ot  him. 

If  2ig.  "  Not  very  "  is  expressed  by  nniari,  "  excess,"  "  too," 
or  yokei  (ni)  "  superfluity,"  with  a  negative  verb,  thus  : 

Amari  omoshiroku  nai.  (Familiar.)  ]  "  It  is  not  very 

Amari  ovioshirokn  gozaimasen.  (Polite.)  [  amusing." 

,„   ,    .  .  ("There  are  not  very  many," 

Yokei         gozatmasen.  -!^^  ,,  ,^^^^.^  -^  ^^^^  ^^^^  much." 

Yokci  ni  jndkariniascn.\"  There  is  not  much  money 

SupcfiltioHsltj  gains-not.     J  made." 


CHAPTER     VIII. 

The   Verb. 


GENERAL    CONSIDERATIONS. 

If  220.  The  nature  and  functions  of  the  Japanese  verb  differ 
considerably  from  those  of  the  verbs  of  European 
languages.  Conformably  with  the  absence  of  number  in 
the  noun  and  of  true  personal  pronouns,  the  Japanese 
verb  entirely  disregards  all  considerations  of  person  and 
of  number.  "I  am,"  "thou  art,"  "he  is,"  "she  is," 
"  it  is,"  "  we  are,"  "  you  are,"  "  they  are,"  are  all  express- 
ed by  the  same  word  dn  (familiar)  or  dcsu  (polite). 
Similarly  all  the  persons  of  the  past  tense  ("  I  was," 
"  thou  wast,"  etc.)  are  expressed  by  the  same  word  datta 
or  deshita  ;  all  the  persons  of  the  probable  present  or 
future  ("  I  probably  am  or  probably  shall  be,"  "  thou  prob- 
ably art  or  probably  wilt  be,"  etc.)  by  the  same  word 
daro  or  desJio.  The  present  and  past  indicative  can  be 
used  as  adjectives  (see  1i  8i  and  ^i  205),  and  even  as  nouns 
(see  1i  45).  Many  of  the  moods  are  different  from  anything 
that  exists  in  Europe.  There  are  negative,  potential,  and 
causative  conjugations  etc.,  etc.  In  fact,  the  whole  verbal 
conception  has  been  worked  out  in  an  alien  manner. 

If  221.  Most  of  the  Japanese  verbal  forms  occurring  in 
actual  practice  consist  of  four  elements,  viz.,  the  root,  the 
stem,  the  inflection  or  "  base,"  and  the  agglutinated  suffix 
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or  suffixes.  Take,  for  instance,  the  word  kouiarimashita, 
which  is  so  often  heard  in  conversation,  and  which 
signifies  "  (I)  was  in  trouble,"  "  was  at  a  loss,"  "didn't 
know  what  to  do."  The  root  is  koin,  which  we  meet  with 
in  the  small  group  of  related  verbs  komn,  "  to  stuff  into," 
"to  crowd  into,"  "to  inclose,"  "to  confine;"  komcrn, 
synonymous  or  nearly  so  with  komu  ;  konwrii,  an  intran- 
sitive verb  signifying  "to  be  in  a  state  of  confinement," 
"  to  be  shut  up."  From  the  root  kom  is  formed  the  stem 
komar  by  the  agglutination  of  ar{u),  "  to  be."  To  this 
is  added  the  unexplained  suffix  /,  which  gives  the  "in- 
definite form  "  of  the  verb,  a  sort  of  participle  or  gerund 
(see  H  278—281  and  I1  422— 426),  which  can  also  be  used 
as  a  "  base  "  or  foundation  form,  to  which  certain  suffixes 
are  agglutinated.^''  In  this  case  the  agglutinated  suffixes 
are  tnashi,  which  originally  signified  "  to  be,"  and  ta,  the 
index  of  the  past  tense,  itself  shown,  by  reference  to  the 
Classical  form  of  the  language,  to  be  a  corruption  of  the 
gerundial  suffix  te  and  of  am,  "  to  be."     The  single  word 


*  It  seems  almost  incredible  that  serious  grammarians  should  ever 
have  thought  of  applying  the  name  of  "  root  "  to  the  indefinite  form  of 
the  verb,  which  is  as  much  an  inflection  of  the  stem,  (probably  an 
ultimate  analysis  would  prove  the  inflection  to  be  an  agglutinated  form 
obtained  from  the  stem)  as  any  other.  There  is  no  more  reason  for 
calling  komari  a  "  root,"  than  komaru  or  komarc.  But  the  unfor- 
tunate precedent  set  by  the  Rev.  S.  R.  Brown,  and  followed  by  Dr. 
Hepburn  in  his  otherwise  useful  dictionary,  has  been  constantly 
adhered  to  by  writers  who  have  not  taken  the  trouble  to  think  out  the 
subject  for  themselves.  Hence  we  are  treated  to  such  sesquipedalian 
"  roots  "  as  nrascrarc  (really  the  indefinite  form  of  the  potential  of  the 
causative  conjugation  of  rtr?(,  '' to  be  "),  and  we -are  told  that  such  is 
the  form  from  which  all  the  other  principal  parts  of  the  verb  are 
derived!  It  would  be  about  as  reasonable  to  call  "disregarding" 
the  root  of  the  verb  "  to  disregard,"  and  to  say  that  "  disregardest," 
"disregardeth,"  etc,  are  derived  from  it. 
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komarwiashita  therefore  contains  the  verb  "  to  be  "  three 
times  over. 

I1  222.  Again  take  saniasanai,  "  (I)  do  not  cool  "  (transitive). 
The  root  is  saiii  or  sab,  which  we  find  in  saineru,  "to 
cool"  (intransitive),  "to  fade,"  "to  wake;"  in  samni,  "cold;" 
and  in  samushii  or  sabishii,  "  lonesome."  The  stem  is  sa- 
mas,  formed  from  the  root  sam  and  the  verb  sum,  "  to  do," 
the  second  a  apparently  owing  its  existence  to  the  "  attrac- 
tion "  of  the  first  (see  ^  3).  The  third  a  is  the  inflection 
constituting  the  "negative  base"  samasa,  to  which  is 
agglutinated  the  negative  adjective  nai,  "  non-existent," 
in  order  to  form  the  certain  present  tense  of  the  negative 
conjugation.  In  some  cases,  for  instance  in  saineru,  "  to 
cool  "  (intransitive),  the  stem  {sam)  is  not  a  lengthened 
form  of  the  root,  but  simply  the  root  itself.  In  others 
again  there  is  no  agglutinated  suffix,  the  base  itself  being 
used  as  an  independent  word.  Of  this  the  imperative 
of  verbs  of  the  first  conjugation  offers  a  good  example, 

I1  223.  Japanese  roots  form  an  obscure  subject,  and  one  into 
which  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  beginner  to  plunge,  as 
it  has  scarcely  any  practical  utility.  For  practical  purposes 
the  stem  (whether  identical  with  the  root,  or  a  lengthened 
form  of  the  root)  may  be  accepted  as  an  ultimate  fact, — 
not  indeed  as  a  coinplete  word,  but  as  the  unit  to  which 
the  bases  are  attached.  The  stem  itself  should,  theoreti- 
cally speaking,  always  remain  absolutely  invariable.  But 
we  shall  see  later  on  how  phonetic  decay  has  caused  all 
verbs  of  the  first  conjugation  to  depart  from  this  standard 
in  the  modern  Colloquial  speech. 

^I  224.  The  "  bases  "  are  formed  from  the  stem  by  the  ad- 
dition of  one  or  more  letters,  whose  origin  is  too  obscure 
to  discuss  here.     The  bases  are  four  in  number,  and  all 
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the  Other  conjugational  forms  are  obtained  by  agglutinat- 
ing certain  suffixes  to  them.  Their  names  are  the  Certain 
Present,  the  Indefinite  Form,  the  Conditional  Base,  and 
the  Negative  Base.'"  The  Negative  Base  is  never  used 
as  an  independent  word.  The  Conditional  Base  is,  in  the 
first  conjugation,  identical  with  the  imperative.  In  the 
other  conjugations  it  is  not  used  as  an  independent  word. 
The  bases  are  not  always  formed  in  the  same  manner, 
nor  are  the  suffixes  always  attached  to  them  in  quite  the 
same  manner.  Hence  the  distribution  of  verbs  into  three 
conjugations. 

N.  B.     In    the    Written  Language    there   are   four  ;    but   in    the 
Colloquial  the  third  and  fourth  coalesce. 


I1   225.    EXAMPLES    OF    THE    BASES    IN    THE    THREE 
REGULAR    CONJUGATIONS    OF    VERBS. 

(The  stem  is  italicised.) 

1st.  Conj.  2nd.  Conj.  3rd.  Conj. 


to  sril     to  put     to  sicrp     to  cat       to  fall    to  svv 

nru       oku      iievu  iabevu     ocliiru]  iiiivu 


Certain  | 
Present  J 
Indefinite    jiri         ok'i       lie       tabt         oclii        ?;n 


Negative 

Base 
Condit. 

Base 


lira       oka      ne       tabt        ocJii        mi 
nre       oke      neve    tabeve     ocJiire     nihe 


N.  B.  Observe  how  the  letter  r  never  enters  into  the 
formation  of  the  bases  of  verbs  of  the  ist.  conjugation, 
but  always  enters  into  the  formation  of  those  of  the  2nd. 
and  3rd.  conjugations.  Of  course  r  may  appear  in  the  stem 
of  any  verb,  as  it  does  in  that  of  iiru,  "  to  sell,"  ist.  conj. 


*For  the  Certain  Present,  see  ^"  273  and  240;  for  the  Indefinite 
Form,  see  ^  278  and  241;  for  the  Conditional  Base,  see  '^  252  ;  and 
for  the  Negative    Base,  see  ^1  256. 

t  The  stem,  indeed  the  root,  is  really  of,  as  in  the  active  verb  otosii, 
"  to  drop  '■  (ist.  Conj.).  But  the  consonant  /  changes  euphonically  to 
cit  before  the  vowel  i  (see  p.  24). 
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H  226.  Before  proceeding  to  the  more  important  matter  of 
verbal  paradigms,  we  may  just  mention  in  passing  that, 
when  naming  Japanese  verbs,  it  is  usual  to  mention  the 
present  tense  as  in  Greek,  not  the  infinitive  as  in  English, 
Latin,  and  most  other  European  languages.  Thus  urn, 
"to  st\\\'  yorokobii,  "to  be  glad;"  ncru,  "to  sleep;"  koshi- 
racni,  "  to  prepare  ;  "  ochiru,  "  to  fall ;  "  kini,  "  to  wear." 
But  iti'u  has  not  the  inhnitive  signification  of  "  to  sell ;  "  at 
least  it  has  not  generally  or  properly  that  signification. 
It  means  "  I  {or  you,  they,  etc.)  sell."  Similarly  in  the 
case  of  all  other  verbs.  The  Japanese  language  has  no 
form  exactly  answering  in  signification  to  our  infinitive. 
The  usual  make-shift  for  an  infinitive  will  be  found  men- 
tioned in  M  277. 

^1  227.  The  following  paradigms  of  the  three  regular  conju- 
gations and  of  the  three  most  important  irregular  verbs, 
viz.  knru,  "to  come;"  sum,  "to  do;"  and  ?;msii,  for  which 
English  has  no  equivalent,  will  serve  to  show  how  the 
various  Japanese  moods  and  tenses  are  formed  by  ag- 
glutinating suffixes  to  the  bases.  The  memory  will 
be  assisted  by  noticing  that  almost  all  the  tenses  of  the 
Positive  Voice  are  obtained  from  the  Indefinite  Form 
and  the  Conditional  Base,  while  those  of  the  Negative 
Voice  are  obtained  from  the  Negative  Base  and  the  Cer- 
tain Present.  Note  further  that  the  only  difference  be- 
tween the  second  and  third  conjugations  is  the  vowel  e 
which  characterises  the  former,  and  the  vowel  /  which 
characterises  the  latter.  This  fact  has  caused  some 
European  grammarians  to  class  them  together  as  a  single 
conjugation  (the  second).  They  are  thus  classed  in  Mr. 
Aston's  Grammar,  and  in  Messrs.  Satow  and  Ishibashl's 
excellent  "Dictionary  of  the  Spoken  Language." 
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H  234.  It  will  be  found  good  practice  to  conjugate  accord- 
ing to  the  paradigms  of  the  three  regular  conjugations  a 
few  of  the  verbs  in  commonest  use.     Such  are : 


c 
o 


^butsu, 
dasu, 

isogu, 


"  to  beat."         komaru 
"  to  take  out."  noniu, 

omoH, 


"to  be  in    \  |  g^^ 

—  fi. " 


'  (    trouble." 
"  to  drink." 


\kikH, 
[deru, 


"  to  make 
haste." 

"to  hear." 


yobn, 


"to  think." 
"to  call." 


-  o   c* 

■'  en   yj 


°  i kosh 


"  to  go  out.' 


iraeni,'-  "  to  prepare,     nertc, 
<^  [kutabireni,    "  to  get  tired."  sw^erzi, 


makerii,    "  to  be  beaten." 

(in  war,  etc.) 

"to  sleep." 

"  to  throw  away." 


'abiru, 
"  \dekiru, 
karirii, 


11 


"to  bathe."       kini, 
"  to  be  able."    nirii, 


"  to  wear." 
"to  boil." 


"  to  borrow."    faririi,      "to  be  enough.' 


1i  235.  As  may  be  seen  by  the  paradigms,  the  Japanese 
verbal  forms  are  not  numerous  in  comparison  with  those 
of  French,  Latin,  and  most  other  European  tongues. 
But  a  peculiar  difficulty  is  caused  by  the  fact  that  all 
verbs  of  the  first  conjugation  are  more  or  less  anomalous. 
In  the  Classical  language  each  suffix  was  simply  aggluti- 
nated to  one  of  the  bases,  without  any  letter-changes 
occurring,  e.g.,  gerund  oki-te,  "  having  put ;"  ari-tc, 
"having  been;"  tsngi-te,  "having  joined."  But  in 
modern  usage  phonetic  decay  has  obliterated  this  pristine 
simplicity,  and  has  given  us  oite,  atte,  tsuide, — forms  in 
which  the  stem  loses  its  final  consonant,  and  other  letter- 
changes  take  place.  The  nature  of  the  irregularity  thus 
caused  depends  in  every  case  upon    the   last   letter  of  the 


Vulgarly  contracted  to  kosacrii. 
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Stem.  The  student  will  more  easily  master  this  difficulty 
by  committing  to  memory  the  following  examples,  than 
by  being  given  a  set  of  abstract  rules  :— 
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%  237.  It  will  be  observed  that  most  of  the  above  letter- 
changes  have  ease  of  pronunciation  for  their  sole  efficient 
cause.  Some,  however,  may  appear  strange;  for  in- 
stance, that  affecting  the  stems  in  o-,  where  (i  and  7  re- 
place t  and  ch  in  the  terminations.  The  reason  of  this  is 
that,  when  the  nigori'ed  letter  g'''-  dropped  out,  there  re- 
mained a  feeling  that  the  nigori  should  be  marked  in 
some  other  way.  It  was  therefore  carried  on  to  the  next 
syllable,  converting  plain  t  and  ch  into  nigori  td  d  and  j. 
Had  this  not  been  done,  many  forms  of  such  pairs  of 
verbs  as  tsugn  and  tsukn  would  have  become  indis- 
tinguishable,— a  disaster  which  has  actually  overtaken 
verbs  with  stems  ending  in  h  and  m,  and  also  those  end- 
ing in  a  vowel,  in  r,  and  in  t.  Thus  it  is  only  by  the 
context  that  we  can  tell  whether  j'o;z^e  is  to  be  understood 
as  the  gerund  of  yohu,  "  to  call,"  or  of  yomn,  "  to  read  ;" 
whether  nutte  is  the  gerund  of  nun,  "  to  sew,"  or  of  mtrii, 
"  to  lacquer  ;"  whether  ntte  is  the  gerund  ofuru,  "  to  sell," 
or  of  utsu,  "  to  strike. 

1i  238.  The  Kyoto  people,  together  with  the  people  of 
Central  and  Western  Japan  generally,  say 

shiniote,   shimota,    etc.  for  shimatte,  shimatta,  etc. 
lute,  iilta,  ,,       ,,     itte,  itta,  ,, 

omote,       ornota,        ,,       ,,     oniotte,      otiiotfa,        ,, 
nute,  mlta,  ,,       ,,     nutte,         nntta,  ,, 

and  the  educated  in  Tokyo  sometimes  follow  their  ex- 
ample, especially  when  speaking  in  public.  But  this 
sounds  somewhat  pedantic.  The  habit  has  arisen  from 
the  fact  that,  in  former  days,  when  the  Court  resided  at 
Kyoto,  the  dialect  of  that  place  was  naturally  esteemed 

*  See  p.  20 — 21. 
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above  the  vernacular  of  Eastern  Japan.  A  similar  case 
is  offered  by  the  verbs  karirn,  "  to  borrow  ;"  tarirn,  "  to 
suffice,"  and  one  or  two  others,  which  the  genuine  usage 
of  Tokyo  inflects  according  to  the  third  conjugation,  but 
which  the  educated  sometimes  make  of  the  first  conjuga- 
tion {/earn,  tarn,  etc.),  in  imitation  of  the  Kyoto  dialect 
and  of  old  Classical  rules. 

1i  239.  In  the  case  of  stems  ending  in  5,  the  change  of  5  into 
sJi  in  the  indefinite  form  is  caused  by  the  inability  of  the 
modern  Japanese  to  sound  an  s  before  the  vowel  /.  Ori- 
ginally nashi  was  probably  nasi. 

The  changes  in  the  i  series  have  their  origin  in  a  simi- 
lar modern  inability  to  pronounce  that  consonant  before 
the  vowels  i  and  u.  It  is  probable  that,  some  centuries 
ago,  people  consistently  said 

PRESENT.   INDEF.  FORM.   CONDIT.  BASE.  NEG.  BASE. 

main,  inati,  mate,  mata,       "to  wait;" 

and  the  conditional  and  negative  bases  still  retain  the 
pronunciation  which  theoretical  unity  postulates,  while 
the  other  two  bases,  maUi,  and  mati,  have  slid  respective- 
ly into  matsu  and  machi.  All  that  we  know  for  certain  on 
this  point  is  that  the  modern  pronunciation  was  already 
established  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  from 
which  time  the  first  Jesuit  works  on  the  language  date. 
The  insertion  of  a  iv  in  the  negative  base  of  verbs  ending 
in  vowel  stems  {slnmawa,  iwa,  omowa,  nwwa)  has  its  ori- 
gin in  a  curious  phonetic  change  which  took  place  many 
centuries  ago.  Originally  the  stem  of  all  such  verbs 
ended  in  an/,  thus  : 

PRESENT.      INDEF.   FORM.      CONDIT.  BASE.      NEG.  BASE. 

shimahi  sJiimaii  shimafe  shiinaia. 
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But  according  to  a  rule  which  permeates  the  whole 
vocabulary  of  the  modern  language,  the/ has  been  drop- 
ped before  u,  i,  and  e,  and  has  been  converted  into  a  w 
before  a,  thus  giving  shimau,  sliimai,  shiuiae,  sliiinawa. 

ANALYSIS    OF    THE    FORMATION    OF    THE    VARIOUS    MOODS 
AND    TENSES    IN    THE    REGULAR    VERBS. 

n  240.  Certain  Present  or  Future  (the  ist.  base) :  to  the  stem 

add  II  for  the  ist.  conjugation,  eni  for  the  2nd,,  and  irn 
for  the  3rd.     The  origin  of  these  terminations  is  unknown. 

N.  B.     In  the  Written   Language,  both  era  and  ini   are  replaced 
by  urn,  a  peculiarity  to  be  heard  also  from  the  lips  of  some  speakers. 

H  241,  Indefinite  Form  (the  2nd.  base)  :  to  the  stem  add  i  for 
the  I  St.  and  3rd.  conjugations,  and  c  for  the  and.  The 
origin  of  these  terminations  is  unknown. 

If  242.  Desiderative  Adjective:  to  the  indefinite  form  add  tai, 
Tai  is  an  adjective  originally  identical  with  itai,  "pain- 
ful," and  is  capable  of  conjugation  like  other  adjectives, 
according  to  the  paradigms  given  on  pp.  123  and  125, 
thus  :  okitakii,  okito  gozaimasu,  okitakereba,  okitakii 
nai,  etc. 

11243.  Adjective  of  Probability :  to  the  indefinite  form  add 
so  na  (see  p.  133). 

II  244.  Polite  Certain  Present  or  Future:  to  the  indefinite 

form  add  niasii,  which  can  itself  be  conjugated  through 
most  of  the  moods  and  tenses,  thus  :  okitnashita,  okima- 
sho,  etc.  (see  p.  156). 

II  245.  Gerund  (by  some  called  the  Past  Participle) :  to  the 
indefinite  form  add  te,  observing  the  rules  of  phonetic 
change  in  the  ist.  conjugation  (see  p.    158).      Tc  is  sup- 
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posed  by  the  native  grammarians  to  be  a  fragment  of  the 
verb  hatcru,  "to  finish."  If  this  view  is  correct,  oite,  for 
instance,  literally  means  "having  finished  putting,"  or 
"  finishing  putting."  The  next  six  tenses  in  the  para- 
digm are  all  obtained  by  agglutinating  other  suffixes  to 
the  te  of  this  one. 

II  246.  Gerund  Emphasised  :  to  the  indefinite  form  add  cAa, 
observing  the  rules  of  phonetic  change  in  the  ist.  conju- 
gation (see  p.  158).  Clia  is  a  corruption  of  ^^  wa,  which 
latter  original  form  is  still  mostly  preferred  by  cultured 
speakers.  Wa  is  the  postposition  treated  of  in  pp.  83 
et  seq. 

H  247.  Certain  Past!  to  the  indefinite  form  add  ta,  observing 
the  rules  of  phonetic  change  in  the  ist.  conjugation  (see 
p.  158).  Ta  is  a  corruption  of  the  Classical  past  tari,  it- 
self derived  from /^  an  (ari  is  the  Classical  "conclusive 
present"  of  am,  "to  be.")  Oita  therefore  etymologically 
means  "am  having  finished  putting." 

11248.  Probable  Past*,  to  the  indefinite  form  add  taro,  ob- 
serving the  rules  of  phonetic  change  in  the  ist.  conjuga- 
tion (see  p.  158).  Taro  stands  for  ^(j  aro,  lit.  "probably 
shall  be  having  finished." 

II  249.  Conditional  Past!  to  the  indefinite  form  add  taraha  or 
tara,  observing  the  rules  of  phonetic  change  in  the  ist. 
conjugation  (see  p.  158).  Taraba  stands  for  te  araba,  lit. 
"if  am  having  finished,"  araba  being  a  Classical  form, 
the  so-called  "hypothetical  mood"  of  am,  "to  be  "  (see 
IT  287,  p.  179). 

H  250.  Concessive  Past  l  to  the  indefinite  form  add  taredouio 
or  taredo,  observing  the  rules  of  phonetic  change  in  the 
ist.  conjugation  (see  p.  158).     Taredomo  stands  ioY  te  are- 
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doino,  lit.  "though  am  having  finished."  Aredomo,  the 
concessive  present  oiarii,  "to  be,"  is  itself  compounded  of 
the  conditional  base  are  and  the  postpositions  to  and  1110. 

1i  251.  Frequentative  Form;  to  the  indefinite  form  add  tari, 
observing  the  rules  of  phonetic  change  in  the  ist.  conju- 
gation (see  p.  158).  Tari  would  seem  to  stand  for  te  ari, 
in  which  case  its  original  meaning  is  the  same  as  that  of 
the  past  indicative  tense. 

U  252.  Conditional  Base  (the  3rd.  base):  to  the  stem  add  e 
for  the  1st.  conjugation,  ere  for  the  2nd.,  and  ire  for  the 
3rd.  The  origin  of  these  terminations  is  unknown.  The 
name  of  "  conditional  base  "  was  given  to  this  form  by 
Mr.  Aston  from  one  of  its  functions,  that  of  serving  as 
the  basis  on  which  the  present  conditional  tense  is  built 
up.     From  it  is  also  formed  the  concessive  present. 

^1253.  Imperative!  in  the  ist.  conjugation  it  is  identical 
with  the  conditional  base  ;  in  the  2nd.  and  3rd.  conjuga- 
tions it  is  formed  by  adding  to  the  indefinite  form  the 
syllable  ro,  which  seems  to  be  a  corruption  of  )'o,  an  ex- 
clamation resembling  our  word  "  oh  !  " 

N,  B.  A  familiar  imperative,  often  used  by  members  of  the  same 
household  in  addressing  each  other,  is  obtained  by  adding  na  to  the 
indefinite  form,  as _)oii-«rt  .'"  call !"  slii-iia  !"  do  V  It  is  uncertain 
whether  this  na  is  simply  an  interjection,  or  a  corruption  of  the  word 
nasal,  "  please."     The  former  view  is,  however,  the  more  probable. 

I1  254.  Conditional  Present:  to  the  conditional  base  add  ha, 
which  is  an  irregularly  nigorVed  form  of  the  postposi- 
tion 2va. 

I1  255.  Concessive  Present:  to  the  conditional  base  add 
domo  or  do.  Do  is  the  7iigori'td  form  of  the  postposition 
to,  and  mo  is  also  one  of  the  postpositions. 
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I1  256.  Negative  Base  (the  4th.  base) :  in  the  1st.  conjugation 
add  a  to  the  stem  ;  in  the  2nd.  and  3rd.  conjugations  the 
negative  base  is  identical  with  the  indefinite  form.  The 
name  of  "  negative  base  "  was  given  to  this  form  by  Mr. 
Aston  with  reference  to  one  of  its  functions,  that  of 
serving  as  the  basis  on  which  most  of  the  tenses  of  the 
negative  voice  are  built  up.  Note,  however,  that  it  like- 
wise helps  to  form  the  probable  present  or  future  of  the 
positive  voice,  together  with  all  passives,  potentials  and 
causatives.  The  name  is,  therefore,  not  a  completely 
adequate  one.  There  is,  however,  no  harm  in  retaining 
it  in  the  absence  of  a  better,  provided  the  nature  of  the 
form  itself  is  always  borne  in  mind, 

u  257.  Probable  Presenter  Future:  in  the  ist.  conjugation 

add  71  to  the  negative  base,  and  then  contract  the  diph- 
thong an  thus  obtained  into  6.  The  termination  71  is  a 
corruption  of  the  unexplained  Classical  «.  The  steps  of 
the  process  therefore  are  okaii  (the  Classical  Probable 
Present  or  Future  of  oku),  okan,  oko.  In  the  2nd,  and 
3rd.  conjugations  the  Classical  language  also  simply 
adds  11,  thus;  tahen,  "I  shall  probably  eat;"  ocJiiii, 
"  I  shall  probably  fall."  (not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
negative  presents  tahenu  and  ochinu).  Some  of  the  Col- 
loquial dialects  of  the  Western  provinces  vocalise  this  11 
into  u  exactly  as  in  the  ist.  conjugation,  and  say  tabcii, 
ochiu.  The  Tokyo  forms  in  yd,  as  tabeyo,  ocliiyo,  are 
built  on  a  false  analogy  suggested  by  the  o  sound  of  the 
future  in  the  ist.  conjugation. 
II  258.  Negative  Imperative  :  to  the  present  indicative  add 
na,  which  is  probably  a  fragment  of  nakare,  the  Classical 
imperative  of  the  "  negative  adjective /mi."  {Nakare  = 
nakii^  are^,  be^  not^.) 
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n  259.  Negative  Probable  Present  or  Future:  in  the  ist,  con- 
jugation add  iiiai  to  the  present  indicative,  in  the  2nd. 
and  3rd.  conjugations  add  it  to  the  negative  base.  Mai 
is  a  corruption  oimaji,  niajikl,  niajikii,  a  Classical  adjec- 
tive expressing  doubt  or  prohibition.  In  the  Colloquial  it 
has  ceased  to  be  conjugated. 

1;  260.  Negative  Certain  Presenter  Future:  to  the  negative 

base  add  11,  which  here  and  throughout  the  negative 
tenses  is  probably  a  corruption  of  the  Classical  negative 
particle  ajii,  which  exists  likewise  in  Korean.  The  n 
should  properly  be  followed  by  short  «,  but  this  letter  is 
now  generally  omitted  in  pronunciation. 

^  261.  Negative  Certain  Past:  to  the  negative  base  add  nail- 
da,  a  termination  of  unknown  origin. 

II  262.  Negative  Probable  Past:  to  the  negative  base  add 
nandaro,  formed  from  the  negative  certain  past  on  the 
model  of  the  same  tense  of  the  positive  voice. 

^263.  Negative  Frequentative  Form:  to  the  negative  base 

add  iiandari,  formed  from  the  negative  certain  past  on  the 
model  of  the  same  tense  of  the  positive  voice. 

•11  264.  Negative  Conditional  Present:  to  the  negative  base 

add  }ieba.  Ne  is  really  a  sort  of  negative  conditional  base 
formed  on  the  analogy  of  the  conditional  base  of  the  posi- 
tive voice,  and  ba  is  the   postposition  zua  with  the  nigori. 

If  265.  Negative  Concessive  Present :  to  the  negative  base 

add  nedoiiio  or  nedo.  For  ne  see  the  preceding  paragraph. 
Do  (for  to)  and  vio  are  postpositions. 
ir  266.  Negative  Gerund  :  to  the  negative  base  add  r.u,  a  ter- 
mination of  doubtful  origin.  The  postposition  ni  is  often 
added  to  this  form  without  affecting  its  signification,  as 
tabczn  ni  for  tabezn,  "  not  eating,"  "  without  eating." 
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If  267.  Second  Form  of  the  Negative  Voice:  to  the  negative 

base  add  the  "negative  adjective  ?m/,"  (see  p.   126)  in 
one  or  other  of  its  conjugational  forms. 

N.  B,  In  order  to  avoid  tedious  repetition,  we  leave  the  student 
to  analyse  for  himself  on  the  above  model  the  conjugation  of  adjec- 
tives given  on  p.  125.  A  curious  little  item  for  him  to  notice  is  the 
occasional  substitution  of  the  Chinese  negative  prefix  fit  or  bu  for  the 
negative  Japanese  negative  suffixes.  The  use  of  this  idiom  implies, 
not  simple  negation,  but  the  additional  idea  of  badness,  dereliction  of 
duty,  etc.  Thus,  fii-daki,  "  badly  made  ;'"  fii-iki-todoki,  "  negligent ;  " 
bn-ashirai,   "  discourteous." 

IRREGULAR   VERBS. 

If  268.  Japanese  has  but  few  irregular  verbs,  and  the  irregu- 
larities even  of  these  few  are  but  slight.  We  have  already 
given  paradigms  of  the  three  chief  ones,  viz.  kurn,  "to 
come"  (p.  154);  sum,  "to  do"  (p.  155);  and  wasii  (p. 
156),  which  formerly  meant  "to  be,"  but  which  is  nov^^ 
used  only  as  a  termination  which  may  be  added  to  the 
indefinite  form  of  any  verb.  There  is  thus  obtained  a 
secondary  conjugation,  which  is  more  polite  than  the 
ordinary  conjugation  and  which  is  therefore  in  particular- 
ly frequent  use.  The  plain  verb  without  inasii  is  apt  to 
sound  curt,  especially  at  the  end  of  a  sentence.  Instead 
of  giving  mas;i  alone,  the  paradigm  shows  it  attached  to 
the  verb  nasaru,  "to  deign  to  do"  (for  nasnrn  see  also 
below,  If  270  and  *\\  402). 

^f  269.  The  other  slightly  irregular  verbs  are  as  follows  : — ■ 
Ani,  "  to  be,"  when  combined  with  the  postposition  de, 
loses  its  final  syllable,  making  da  instead  of  rfar/f.  Its 
negative  voice  is  not  used,  being  replaced  by  the  "  nega- 
tive adjective  "  nai.  The  improbable  present  or  future 
arumai  alone  remains,  used  concurrently  with  nakaro. 
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H  270.  Gozaru,   "  to  be,"  generally  drops  the  r  of  its  last 
syllable  when  juasii  is  suffixed  ;  thus  gozaimasu  instead  of 
gozarimasu  (but  see  end  of  IF  388).     The  same  is  the  case 
with  the  polite  verbs  irassharu,  "  to  go,"  ''to  come;"  kn- 
dasaru,  "  to  condescend  ;"  nasarn,  "  to  deign  to  do  ;"  and 
osshani,  "to  deign  to  say."     These  latter  verbs  also  use 
the  forms  thus  obtained,  viz.  irasshai,  kudasai,  and  nasai, 
as  imperatives,   in  lieu  of  the  older  iraserare,  kudasare, 
and  nasare.     OssJiai  alone  is  rare,  osshainiasJii  being  pre- 
ferred.    Another  peculiarity  of  these  four  verbs  is  that, 
though  now  conjugated  according  to  the  ist  conj.,  they  are 
corruptions  of  verbs  originally  belonging  to  the  2nd,  viz. 
irnsemreru,  kudasareru,  nasareru  and  oserarern,  properly 
potential  forms  which  early  assumed  an  honorific  meaning 
(conf.  1^  403).     Kurern  "  to  give,"  2nd  conj.,  follows  their 
example,  having  the  imperative  kurei  for  knrero.     More- 
over irassharu,  Imdasarii,  and  nasarii  may  drop  the  letter 
a  of  the  termination  am  in  the  gerund  and  in  the  six 
following  tenses,  thus  :  irasshlte  for  irasshatte,  kudasttaro 
for  kiidasattaro,  nasttara  for  nasattara.     In  familiar  con- 
versation gozaimasu  is  often  shorn  of  all  its  middle  letters, 
and  pronounced  gozasu,  gasu  or  gesii.     Similarly  gozai- 
mashlta   becomes  gashita,    etc.     When    the    particle   de 
precedes  it,  gozaimasu,  is  apt  to  lose  its  initial  letter  as 
well,  de  gozaimasu  becoming  desii,  de  gozaimashita  be- 
coming deshita,  etc. 
If  271.     Iku,   "to  go,"  instead  of  the  gerund  iite,  the  em- 
phasised gerund  iicha,  etc.,  which  would  be  required  by 
the  rule  for  verbs  of  the  first  conjugation  with  stem  ending 
in  k  (see  p.  158),  has  the  following  irregular  forms  : 

Gerund  itfe,  "  having  gone,  going." 

Emphatic  Gerund  iicha,  "  having  gone,  going." 
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Certain  Past  itta,  "  I  went." 

Probable  Past         ittaro,  "  I  probably  went." 

Condit.  Past  ittara{ba),       "  If  I  had  gone." 

Concess.  Past         itiarcdo{ino),  "though  I  went." 
Frequent.  Form      ittari,  "  sometimes  going." 

These  irregular  forms  of  iku  coincide  with  the  regular 
forms  of  the  same  tenses  of  the  verb  iu,  "  to  say."  Other- 
wise the  verb  iku  is  conjugated  regularly. 

IF  272.  Sliiiiuru,  "to  die,"  is  conjugated  regularly  through 
most  of  the  moods  and  tenses,  as  if  it  were  sliiim  (stem 
shin),  and  belonged  to  the  first  conjugation.  But  the  ad- 
dition of  the  syllable  ru  makes  its  certain  present  shimirti, 
and  also  the  negative  imperative  shinnru-na,  irregular. 
It  has,  moreover,  inherited  from  the  Classical  Language  a 
conditional  base  shinnre,  which  occasionally  replaces  the 
regular  shine.  Altogether  it  is  a  sort  of  hybrid  between 
the  first  conjugation  and  the  third. 

REMARKS    ON    THE    USE    OF    THE    MOODS    AND    TENSES. 

II  273.  Present,  Future,  and  Past. — The  Japanese  verb  does 
not,  like  ours,  clearly  distinguish  present  from  future  time. 
It  has  one  form  serving  to  denote  any  certain  action  or 
state,  whether  present,  future,  or  habitual,  and  another 
serving  to  denote  any  merely  probable  action  or  state, 
whether  present  or  future.  It  is  the  question  of  certainty 
or  uncertainty  that  forms  the  criterion,  not  the  question 
of  time.  Still,  as  future  actions  and  events  are,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  more  often  uncertain  than  present 
actions  and  events,  the  form  denoting  certainty  is  applied 
in  a  majority  of  cases  to  present  time,  while  the  form 
denoting  mere  probability  is  applied  in  a  majority  of  cases 
to  future  time.     It  is  this  which  has  led  most  writers  on 
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Japanese  grammar  to  term  the  former  the  present  tense, 
and  the  latter  the  future  tense.  But  such  a  terminology 
is  really  incorrect,  and  it  has  been  the  cause  of  much 
mutual  misunderstanding  between  Europeans  and  natives. 

Barn    wa,       ii     hana  da.       j      "  The  rose  isabeau- 

ICose  as-for,  good  t!otrev   is.  I  tiful  flower." 

Doko  iii   sunde     irassharu  ?    j      "  Where  are  you  liv- 

¥fV«cj'c  in  dteclliiif!    deign-to-he  ?  |  ino'  ?  " 


'& 


Kiniasu  ka  ?  (certainty)  "  Will  he  come  ?  " 

j"     "  Is     he    likely     to 
Kimaslw  ka  ?    (mere  probability)]  come  ?  "        "Do     you 

(think  he  will  come  ?  " 

{y.,  •  7  •         ^  f      "  He  will  come  im- 

yihkvnasu.     (certainty)  |  mediately." 


Kimaslio.  ] ,  ,,.,., 

T--  ^  J     1  -     (mere probability) 

Kiinasu  desho.  \^        ^  ' 


"  He   will  probably 
come." 


j^.         „       .         /probability  of \(      "I    don't    think   he 

I     "  It  snows;  "  "it  is 
Yuki   ga    furiinasu.  1  snowing." 

Snoip  (iioiii.)    rails.  I      "  It    will     Certainly 


,  snow. 


Yuki  ga  fiiriinasho. 


"  It    will     probably 
snow." 


Myonichi  shnttatsu  shimasii.    j      "  I  (shall)  start  to- 

'M'O'tnorrow         slai-t  do.  ImorrOW." 

Myonichi  shnttatsu  shimasho.  \ .  ^ 

■^  (to-morrow. 

/     "  As  I  have 
Kaze       wo  hiita  kara,      cau"-ht  cold    I 

JWind      (acctis.)       havc-di-aim       because,  j.u-    i       t  '^ 

^  '  ,  .        ,  .  ■<  thmk    1    won  t 


yii  wo  yoshiiiiasho 

hol'icatcr  (accics.)  (/)  tcill'pfobablij-forbcar. 


take      a      bath 
to-day." 
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In  this  last  case  there  is  little  difference  in  English 
between  "I  think  I  won't,"  and  plain  "I  won't."  The 
former  is  less  abrupt;  that  is  all.  Similarly  in  Japanese, 
where  consequently  the  merely  probable  present  or  future 
tense  sometimes  comes  in  a  roundabout  way  to  corres- 
pond exactly  to  our  real  future.     Thus  : 

Isoide  iko.  (      "  I  will   go  quickly," 

MMdriuff-hatlencd,  tcill-ptobablygo.\or  '^  1    wiU    make    haste 
(More  politely  ikimashd.)  (and  gO." 

But  it  would  do  equally  well  to  use  the  present,  and  to 
say  Isoide  ikimasii. 

The  essence  of  the  probable  present  or  future  in  Japan- 
ese being  uncertainty  with  a  strong  tinge  of  probability, 
this  tense  is  often  used  to  express  a  guess,  such  as  En- 
glish idiom  generally  conveys  by  means  of  the  word 
"may"  or  "must,"  thus: 

So  ovioH  7110110    iiio     aro     \ 

So  thinh  pe,  sons  also  ma,j-bc\      "There    may    be   some 

ga (folks  who  think  so,  but..." 

allliottffli . .  j 


Sazo         go  fuji}'^'' 

Indeed    atigttst   s'ncoiitcnicMtce 

de      gozahnasho. 


"You  must  find  it  very 
inconvenient." 

is-probably. 

N.  B.  Needless  to  say  that  this  idiom  cannot  be  used  to  express 
the  very  different  "must"  denoting  necessity.  The  "must"  of 
necessity  is  rendered  by  a  double  negative,  thus : 

Harawanakcrcba      navimascn.        f      "  It  won't  do  not  to  pay,  i.e., 
If-pay-nol,  trou^l-do.        | "  You  ;«7/5/ pay." 

Englishmen  knowing  a  little  Japanese  are  apt  to  use  this  double 
negative  too  freely,  because  in  English  we  are  in  the  habit  of  scatter- 
ing vuist's  broadcast,  even  where  no  real  necessity  is  implied,  as, 
when  rising  to  say  goodbye,  we  say  "  I  am  afraid  I  must  be  going." 
A  Japanese  would  say  Mo  o  itoma  itasliiinasu,  lit.  "Already  I  will  do 
honourable  leave." 
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II  274.  The  difference  between  the  Certain  Past  and  the 
Probable  Past  is  precisely  analogous  to  that  between  the 
Certain  Present  or  Future  and  the  Probable  Present  or 
Future,  and  need  therefore  not  be  dwelt  on  here.  The 
student  will  be  more  perplexed  by  certain  anomalous  uses 
of  the  Certain  Past  itself.  Thus  this  tense  is  sometimes 
used  where  English  idiom  would  prefer  the  present,  for 
instance:  Arimashita  (lit.  "has  been"),  "Here  it  is!" 
said  when  one  finds  something  which  had  been  lost  ; 
WakariinasJiita,  "  I  have  understood,"  i.e.,  "  I  under- 
stand ;  "  Gozen  ga  dekimashita  (lit.  "  Dinner  has  even- 
tuated "),  "Dinner  is  ready;"  Nodo  ga  kawakimashita 
(lit.  "  throat  has  dried  "),  "  My  throat  is  dry,"  i.e.,  "  I  am 
thirsty."  Contrariwise  the  Japanese  often  use  the  present, 
— especially  the  present  of  the  negative, — where  strict 
logic  demands  the  past,  thus  : 


Watakiislii     %va    Ainerika 

,tMc  as-for,  tlmcrica 

ni   oru   nida. 

in  tliccil  irhilc. 


"  While      I      was      in 
'America." 


Naraiuaiiai  kara,  dekinia-\ 
i.cnv>i-Hot  bcciUiHc,     can-     I       "  I  Can't  do  it,  because 
sen.  1  I  haven't  learnt  how." 


tiol. 


275.  In  such  an  example  as  the  following,  tlie  Japanese 
may  seem  illogical  in  using  the  past  tense.  But  the 
English  are  equally  illogical  in  using  the  present,  seeing 
that  the  time  referred  to  is  future  : 


"  Let  me  know   when 


SJiitakii      no       dekita        \ 

Pfcptti-tition  '»  htis-ercnlnatcd 

toki,     shirasJiite  0  ..i  ■       •  1     '. 

s-  ■  ^       ■         ,  u,     /-everything  is  ready. 

lime,     inforininff     hononrably  ,  .    •  ,  r     ■       ^ 

;  •  (Saul  to  an  in  c nor.) 

knn  ndsai.  ^  ■'  ' 

give  deign,  J 
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In  the  following  example  (and  many  similar  ones  might 
be  quoted)  the  two  languages  play  still  more  strangely  at 
cross  purposes,  English  using  the  past  where  Japanese 
has  the  future,  and  the  present  infinitive  where  Japanese 
has  the  past : 


g(^ 


Ko        shit  a         ho 

Vhns   have-aone    side  [nom.) 

yokaro. 

ic  ill'p  robabltj-b  c-goo  t1. 


I  "You  had  probably 
'better  do  it  in  this  way," 
''or  "I  think  you  ought 
(to  do  it  like  this." 


N.  B.     Observe  the  {-hrase.  .7/0  o-a;of  equivalent  to  our  "should," 
"ought,"  "  had  better,"  and  compare   the  foot-note  to  p.  140. 

H  276.  Notwithstanding  the  occasional  appearance  of  such 
cases  as  those  hitherto  exemplified,  the  use  of  the  pre- 
sent and  past  usually  gives  no  trouble,  thus  : 

Tsune  ni  iu   koto  desii  ka  ?\      "Is  it  a  thing  people 
aeneraitysatj  thing  it     ?       )  generally  Say  ?  " 


A)io     Into     wa      ki-yo  da 

Vhal  person  as-for,  handy   is 

kara,         nan     de      mo 

because,    anything-irhalever 

sJii)nasu. 

does, 

Uclii  no        shafn         wa, 

House  'sjinfikisha-ntan  as-for, 

nshi        iC'O       itameuiaslilta 
foot       (acciis.)    has-hnrt  (trans.)     \ 

kara,     kawari  no  otoko  ivo 

because,  exchange  '«  man  [ncctis. 

yonde         uiairiniasliita. 

haring-called       hare-come. 


"  He  is  so  handy,  he 
can  do  anything." 

(Be  careful  to  pronounce 
ki-yo  as  two  syllables.  Kyo, 
as  one  syllable,  means  "  to- 
day.") 


"  As  the  ho\is,tjinriki- 
5/m-man  has  hurt  his 
foot,  I  have  called  an- 
other instead." 


Senkoku         kiki    ni  yatta\ 

Former-hour      hear     to       sent 

fra, — •      vinda      henji     ga 

trhcreas,       still        ansieer  (iwiii.) 

gozainiasen. 

is-not. 


•'  I  sent  to  enquire  a  lit- 
;-tle  while   ago  ;  but  there 
is  no  answer  yet." 
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'1  277.  The  certain  present  and  certain  past,  sometimes  fol- 
lowed by  the  word  koto,  "thing,"  "act,"  "fact,"  to  some 
extent  replace  the  infinitive,  a  mood  for  which  the  Japanese 
language  lacks  a  special  form.  Thus  oku  koto,  "  to  put" 
in  general ;  oita  koto,  "to  have  put"  in  the  past: — 

Mahnshikute,      miru    koto\ 
Biei,it£aaz=iing,  lo-see  "  The  light  is  SO  daz- 

ga       dek'unasen.  I  zling  that  I  can't  see." 

{iwm.)   cvenlualcs-itoS,  J 

Mita  koto     na      nai.  '<  I  have  never  seen  it." 

Vo-hnrc  seen  [iiom.)    is-iiol. 

ir  278.  Indefinite  Form,  Gerund,  and  Emphasised  Ger- 
und.— The  indefinite  form  of  Japanese  verbs  is  a  form  to 
which  there  is  nothing  that  exactly  corresponds  in  our 
Western  tongues.  It  is  by  itself  of  no  tense  and  mood, 
but  may  denote  any  tense  or  mood  according  to  the  con- 
text. The  rule  regarding  its  use  in  the  Written  Language 
is  as  follows  : — 

When  several  clauses  are  correlated,  that  is  to  say, 
follow  each  other  and  express  the  same  tense  or  mood, 
then  only  the  verb  or  adjective  of  the  last  of  such  corre- 
lated clauses  takes  the  termination  which  indicates  the 
tense  or  mood  intended  by  the  speaker,  the  verbs  or 
adjectives  of  all  the  foregoing  clauses  being  put  in  the  in- 
definite form.  One  thus  has  to  wait  till  the  end  of  the 
last  clause,  before  one  can  tell  whether  the  speaker  or 
writer  intends  to  refer  to  the  past,  present,  or  future,  to 
the  indicative,  conditional,  imperative,  etc.  The  final 
verb  or  adjective,  so  to  speak,  focuses  and  clinches  all 
that  went  before.  Thus  the  vShinto  theologian  Hirata, 
when  insisting  on  the  inscrutableness  of  tlie  divine  nature, 
says  : 
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Kami     no       mi  ue     ^ 

Gods        of    august     surface 

wa,     midari  ni      hakari- 

as'foi;     rashty  calculftte- 

in-beki    mono  de  wa  nai. 

sfiyshoulil  Ihiiig  is-nol. 

Tada    sono         tattoki 

Siinplif  their     rcnefablcncss 

WO      tattobi,      kasliikoki 

(accus.)   lo'vciteratc,    air  fulness 

WO      kashikomi,      osora- 

{accus.)      tu-reverence,  fear- 

beki      WO      osoreru    hoka 

fulness  (acciis.)     to-fear     besides 

iiashi. 

is'uot'  ■' 


"  The  nature  of  the 
Gods  is  not  a  thing 
which  men  should  rashly 
speculate  and  talk  about. 
■There  is  nothing  else  for 
us  to  do  but  to  honour 
their  greatness,  to  rever- 
ence their  majesty,  and 
to  fear  their  power." 


In  this  passage  tattobi  and  kashikomi,  the  indefinite 
forms  of  the  verbs  tattobu  and  kashlkomii,  must  be  render- 
ed by  our  infinitive  mood,  because  they  are  coordinated 
with  osoreru,  which  is  in  the  certain  present  tense,  here 
corresponding  to  what  we  term  the  infinitive.  (Conf.  *l 
277.)  Note  also  the  use  of  the  bookish  forms  in  ki  (see 
II  177  and  178)  of  the  attributive  adjectives  tattoki  and 
kasliikoki  (for  tattoi  and  kashikoi),  here,  as  generally  in 
the  higher  style,  employed  in  preference  to  the  abstract 
substantives  in  sa, — such  as  tattosa,  kashikosa. 

H  279.  In  the  negative  voice,  the  place  of  the  indefinite  form 
is  supplied  by  the  negative  gerund,  thus  : 


Sekai  no   kuni-gnni  no 

n'orld    '«       countries      of 

jichi      ni     wa,     somokn 

tniddle      in,  herbs-trees 

mo   haezu,      jiinhutsn 

also  groit-nol,  human-beings 

mo       nai       tokoro     ga 

also  exist-not    places     (notn.) 

arimasu. 
are. 


\  "  Among  the  various  coun- 
tries in  the  world,  there  are 
some  where  no  plants  or 
trees    grow,    and    where   no 

Ihuman  beings  live." 

{N.  B.  Haezii  is  the  negative 
gerund  of  Jiaeni,  "to  sprout," 
correlated  with  the  present  of  the 
negative  adjective  nai.) 
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H  280.  In  the  Book  Language  the  foregoing  rule  concerning 
the  use  of  the  indefinite  form  is  exemplified  at  every  turn. 
It  is  also  followed  pretty  frequently  in  set  speeches,  and 
sometimes  even  in  the  ordinary  conversation  of  careful  and 
cultured  speakers.  Foreign  students  should,  therefore,  not 
fail  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  it.  At  the  same 
time,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  familiar  and  lower 
styles  of  Colloquial  almost  completel}'  disregard  it.  Some- 
times it  is  replaced,  as  in  European  languages,  by  two  or 
more  clauses  in  the  same  tense.  But  more  frequently  the 
indefinite  form  gives  way  to  the  gerund,  so  that,  for 
instance,  the  last  example  but  one,  if  made  genuinely 
conversational,  would  run  thus  : 

Kami   no     koto         iva,     niidari  ni        suiryo  wa 

Cods     of    matters    as-for,         rashly         spccntatioii    as-for, 

dekimasen.     Tada   sono     tattoi    tokoro     wo     tattonde, 

cannot.         Simply  their  venerable  place    [acciis.)  venerating, 

sono    uya-nyashii     tokoro    wo      uyamatte,  sono  osorcru 

their  awe-inspiring      place  [acciis.)  reverencing,  their  fearing 

tokoro    wo    osoreru  yori  hoka      wa      nai. 

place  (ncciis.)   to-fear  than  besides  as-for,  is-not, 

N.  B.  Notice  the  word  tokoro,  "  place,"  used  as  a  sort  of  suffix  to 
the  adjective  tattoi,  "venerable,"  to  express  the  abstract  quality  of 
"  venerableness." 

I1  281.  Hardly  a  sentence, — especially  a  sentence  of  any 
length, — can  be  uttered  without  the  gerund  being  thus 
used.     Take,  for  instance,  the  following: 

Haya-tsuke-gi  wo     \      <<  Brinsr  some  matches  ! " 


'^7^nT/r'''*^''T,''/    ^"'""'^  \{Morclit.  "Having  carried 

matches,  come  !  ") 


niotte  koi  ! 

having-carried  come  ! 


Kikasliitc  kudasai ! 

C'ausing-to-hcar    condescend  i 


"  Please  tell  me." 
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Uchi  ni  ite,     lion  de  mo 

House  in  being,    hooUs  even 

mite  oriniaslio. 

looking-al  [I)shall'piobablybc. 


Kaeri-gahe 


ni  kwankoba 

JSetttrninjg-trhtle  in,     ba~aaf 

ye       yofte,     sukuslii      kni- 

slopping,    a-little         put— J 

kiiiia-'^ 


tit 

mono 
chases 

shita. 

come. 


shite 

haring-flonc,   (i)Iiare 


"  I   think  I  will  stay  at 

home  and  read."  {More  lit. 

"  Staying  at  home,  I  shall 

probably     be     looking     at 

^books.") 

/     "  On    my   way  home,  I 
looked    in    at     the  bazaar, 
and  made  a  few  purchases." 
pni-j  {More  lit.   "  Having    look- 
ed   in   at   the   bazaar,    and 


having    made     some     pur- 
chases, I  have  come  home 
\again.") 


Kind        liirn-o^ozen       ivo 


"  I  went  out  yesterday 
after  luncheon,  was  present 
at  a  wrestling  match,  and 
was  away  half  the  day." 
]'{More  lit.  "  Having  eaten 
luncheon,  having  gone 
out,  then  having  looked  at 
wrestling,  having  played 
half  the  day,  I  have  come.") 


\'eslefday  miiidtiy-ineal  (accits.) 

tabete,  uchi         wo 

httrinff-ealen,    house       [accits.) 

demashite,  sore  kara 

havinff-gone-otif,      thai    from  ^ 

sumo        wo  mite, 

wi-estling  [accus.)  haring-seen, 

han-nichi       asnnde         ki- 

half-day  hating-plat/ctl, 

maslilta. 

have'come. 

II  282.  Sometimes   the     gerund     expresses    instrumentality 
rather  than  correlation,  thus  : 
Susugi-sentaht         wo    \ 

Rinsc-icashing  (acctis.) 

shite,  knrashi        wo     \      "  She     gains     her  liveli- 

doing,      livelihood  {accns.)  j'hood  by  Washing  clothes." 
tsiikete     orimasu. 

alRxing  is.  ' 

%  283.  The  gerund  of  adjectives  occurs  most  frequently  in 


phrases  where   English  idiom  employs  the    word 
for  instance  : 


so, 


Knrakute     miemasen. 

Being-dark,    cannol-see. 


J       "It  is  so  dark,  I 
ican't  see." 
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Itakute 

Brill  ff-paiii  fill, 

nnl. 

isti'l. 


S^ 


"  It  is  so  painful 
I  don't  know  what 


shiyo 

tcayio-da         («0)«.)JtQ    jo^"    (J,,    <<  It    is 

awfully     painful." 


(Conf.  p.  144.) 

Occasionally  the  gerund  of  verbs  is  employed  in  the 
same  manner,  to  help  to  express  the  meaning  conveyed 
by  our  word  "  so,"  thus  : 

Ashi  ga  hide       \      "  My  feet  are  so 

Feet  {nom.)  *'^'"^-'^''''''      cold,  I  don't  knOW 

tamamnai.  what  to  do." 

[Ijcftiniol-ciiaiirc.  ' 

%  284.  The  Emphasised  Gerunds  oicJia,    tahccha,  ochicha, 
shicha,   are   somewhat  vulgar,   or  at  least  familiar,  and 
cultured  speakers  still  prefer  the  uncontracted  forms  oite 
wa,  tabete  wa,  ochite  iva,  etc. : — 
Necha  iiiai. 

»ts-for  slccping-iiidecil,  isat'l. 

Matcha  oraremasen. 

*t»-for  irfiiling-indectf,  caniiot-bc. 

Itch  a  do       da  ? 

vts-foi—goiHg  indeed,    hotv     is  [it)? 

So         shicha  komar-i- 

So      doiiig-indecd,    [onc)-tcill-bc- 

mas  u . 


troubled. 

So           shicha 

ikemascn. 

So        doing  indeed. 

i.s-no-go. 

Ko     shinakucha 

varimascn. 

Vhi.i        not-doing. 

tcon't-bccome 

Ki  %vo  otoshicha 

Spirit    (accus.)     Ictting-fall     as- for, 

ikonascn. 

is-no-go. 


"  Oh  !  no  ;  he  is 
not  asleep." 

"  I  cant  wait." 

"  What  do  you  say 
to  our  going  there  ?  " 

\  "  Annoyance  will 
I  be  caused  if  you  do 
J  that." 

"  It  won't  do  for 
you  to  do  that,"  or 
"  You     mustn't    do 
Uhat." 

"  It  won't  do  not 
to     do     this,"     i.e., 
"You       must      do 
Ithis." 

"  You  mustn't  let 
your  spirits  droop." 
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N.  B.  The  last  three  examples  illustrate  what  has  already  been 
said  in  the  N.  B.  to  p.  170  concerning  the  rendering  of  our  word 
"must"  by  a  double  negative  in  Japanese,  while  also  showing  that 
"must  not"  is  rendered  by  a  single  negative.  Observe,  moreover, 
the  general  tendency  to  use  the  emphatic  gerund  chiefly  in  phrases 
expressing  negation,  interrogation,  or  something  disagreeable. 
ir  285.  Dcsidcrative  Adjective  and  Adjective  of  Proba- 
bility.— The  use  of  these  forms  may  be  best  understood 
from  a  few  examples  : 

Mitai         mono.  f      "  Something         I 

n'aiit-to-sce    thinff.  jshould  like  to  see." 

Sono     mono     wo         mitai.       (      "I    want    to    see 

rhat     thing  [accus.)  waitl'lo'see.     I  that." 

Chotto       negaito     gozaimasu.i      "I    want    to   ask 

Slighllij  tratiting-lo-hcg     am.  (yOU  a  slight  faVOur." 

Aviso  na       koto.  i    "  Something  which 

Ejikclyto-he       fact.  jis  likely  to  happen." 


Ariso         mo         nai  koto. 


'    "  Something  which 
^ ..   M    .    ^       .  .    ,  ^       I  isn't   likely    to    hap- 

JLtkeiy-tO'be   also  ish  I  fact.  ,, 

I.  pen. 

Ame       ga        agariso        desu.{     "  It  looks  as  if  the 
isaiu    (iwm.)  likciij-to-cicat-    is.     ]  rain  would  clear  off." 

Oishiso  des\ 

lL,ikcly-lo-hc-Hice      is. 


Oishiso  desu.  (from    the    ad-^  t    ,      1  j  >> 

jective  ohhii,  [      "  It  looks  good. 


good         to  i  (E.  g,  a  cake.) 

eat.")  J 

H  286.  Besides  this  "adjective  of  probability,"  obtained  by 

agglutinating  so  to  the  indefinite  form,  there  is  an  idiom 

formed   by   using  so  after  the  present  or  past  tense.     So, 

which   is  then  best  written  as  a  separate  word,  has  the 

force  of  "  it  would  seem  that,"  "  they  say  that  "  : — 

O  ide      ni         nam   \ 

Honourable         exit       to        becomes]        "It     WOuld      seem 

SO  desu.  I  that  he  is  coming," 

appearance      is.  I 
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Ano    yado-ya     lun,     yakcta    \      u  ^hey     say     that 

TUal        hotel       as'foi;  has-bufnt\  .i      ,     v     ,    1     1  1  i 

7     .  rtnat   hotel   has  burnt 

so  iiesu.  ,  ,, 

down. 
appearance      is.  J 

Taiso  ni     ii  so  desu.i      "It    is    said  to  be 

QGieally  good  fippearancc     is.     1  excellent.' 
.  Conditional  Present  and  Past. — These  tenses  have 
a  somewhat  peculiar  history.     In  the  Classical  form  of  the 
language  there  is  what  is  called  a   "  hypothetical  present 
and  past,"  besides  the  conditional  present  and  past,  thus  : 
Condit.     Pres.,  okeba,  "  when  I  put;  "  tabureba,  "  when 
I  eat." 
,,  Past,  okitarcba,  "  when  I  had  put;"  tabetarcba, 

"  when  I  had  eaten."/     N.  B.     In  many  cases  "as"  is  \ 

\  a  better  translation  than  "  when."/ 

Hypoth.  Pres.,  okaba,  "  if  I  put ;"  tabeba,  "  if  I  eat." 
,,  Past,  okitaraba  "if  I  had  put;"  tabetaraba, 

"if  I  had  eaten." 

The  hypothetical  present,  it  will  be  noticed,  was  formed 
by  suffixing  ba  to  the  negative  base.  All  four  forms  may 
still  be  met  with  in  the  so-called  Colloquial  of  certain  books. 
But  in  actual  Colloquial  practice  the  distinction  between 
hypothetical  and  conditional  has  been  given  up,  and  the 
sense  of  "  when  "  is  expressed  by  a  periphrasis  with  the 
word  ^oA'/,  lit.  "  time,"  as  knni  toki,  "when  becomes." 
The  curious  thing  is  that  what  have  survived  are  the 
present  tense  of  the  old  conditional  mood,  and  the  past 
tense  of  the  old  hypothetical.  The  single  Colloquial 
mood  thus  formed  from  the  halves  of  the  two  Classical 
moods  might  perhaps  better  be  termed  the  hypothetical, 
as  it  has  the  sense  of  "if "  But  we  have  pre- 
ferred the  name  of  conditional,  as  being  more  familiar 
to   European   ears,   and   as  having  the  authority  of  Mr. 
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Satow's  "  Kuaiwa  Hen."  The  only  present  tense  hypo- 
thetical forms  that  have  remained  in  common  use  are 
iwaba,  from  in,  "  to  say,"  which  is  employed  in  the  sense 
of  "  so  to  say,"  and  naraha,  from  nam,  a  Classical  verb 
meaning  "  to  be,"  and  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
iiayn  which  means  "  to  become."  Naraba  therefore  pro- 
perly signifies  "  if  it  be  ;  "  but,  when  employed  as  an  auxi- 
liary attached  to  other  verbs,  it  comes  to  mean  no  more 
than  "  if."  Thus  iku  naraba  is  "  if  I  go."  Naraba  is 
often  clipped  of  its  last  syllable,  and  becomes  nara  : — • 


"  Please   bring    it   with 
you,  if  it  is  ready." 


Dekifara[ba),  niotte 

It'-haicereiitttatcd,      cayfyiitg 

kite       kudasai. 

coming  condescend. 

0  iriyo     naraba, 

Honourably  requisite    if-is,     |      "Please  take  it,  if  you 
0  mochi  nasai.  ("require  it." 

honourably   taking    deign. 

Aite      irn    nara,   kashite\      ,,tr  ^  r 

„  .  .^    '  ..  "  It  you  have  no  use  lor 

Open         IS  tf,         tending     .  -^ 

kudasai.  r^  ^^  present,  please  lend 

condescend.  j  It  tO  me. 

Areba,      yd      gozaimasu  (     "I     wish     there    were 
Mf-thcre-i,,  good         (it)  is       J  some  {but  I  hardly  think 


i?-« 

although .... 


there  are);"  hence  "  I  fear 
there  are  none. 


Kochira  de  zonjite  oreba,\ 

Here      in,  hnoicing   H'-be,   \  t 

tnoshi-agemasti       ga i  knew 

saytv  ill-lift  up    although ....  I 

Ko  snrcba,    dckirn[no)ni 

Vhus  if-do,  eventuates  trhcreas .  .  . . 

cr,  with  a  stronger  tinge  of  blame, 
Ko        snrcba,      dekirn       mono 

OThus         if-do,        eventntttes    thing 

WO 

{accus.) . . .  • 


would  tell  you  if  I 
{btit  I  dont  know)." 

"  You  could  do  it 
in  this  way  if  you 
tried  [but yon  haven  t 
tried,  although  yon 
ought  to  have  done 
so)." 
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These  last  three  examples  are  specially  important,  as 
illustrating  a  whole  class  of  elliptical  idioms,  with  which 
Colloquial  Japanese  abounds,  and  by  which  our  "  I  would 
if  I  could,"  "  I  should,  had  I  been  able,"  etc.,  etc.,  are 
expressed.  It  is  true  that  the  final  particles  (ga,  ni,  no 
ni,  1110)10  wo)  are  sometimes  omitted.  But  they  are 
generally  retained,  and  the  sentence  therefore  remains 
unfinished.  After  all,  there  is  nothing  to  be  astonished 
at  in  this.  From  the  point  of  view  of  logic,  a  conditional 
sentence  is  always  incomplete.  For  instance,  when  we 
say  "  I  should  like  to  travel,"  the  implied  rider  is  "  but 
I  cannot,"  or  "I  cannot  yet,"  or  some  such  clause. 
Compare  also  the  words  within  parentheses  in  the  ex- 
amples under  discussion.  Observe  that  ni  final  implies 
regret  or  reproach,  while  no  ni  superadds  to  this  a 
relative  shade  of  meaning, — that  is,  it  shows  that  the 
thing  to  be  done  is  either  something  concerning  which 
a  command  had  previously  been  given,  or  else  that  it 
is  a  point  of  duty,  or  that  it  refers  to  some  other 
circumstance  known  to  both  speaker  and  doer.  Mono 
■wo  is  more  emphatic  still.  It  lays  still  greater  stress 
on  the  failure  to  perform  the  desired  action,  and  often 
alludes  to  some  accident  or  misfortune  as  the  cause  of 
such  failure. 
1i  288.  Concessive  Present  and  Past.— The  peculiar  force  of 
these  forms  corresponds  most  nearly  to  that  of  our  word 
"though,"  but  is  generally  best  rendered  in  practice  by 
prefixing  "but"  to  the  following  clause.  The  orthodox 
concessive  forms  given  in  the  paradigms  are  not  often 
heard  in  actual  practice,  being  mostly  replaced  by  the 
word  kcredoiino),  "though,"  itself  of  verbal  origin,  con- 
strued with  the  present  or  past  indicative,  thus  : 
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lya        da  keredo,  shi-kata  ]      «  jt   is   distasteful    to 

m.tasteful  is    thonsh,  nrayto-ao^  ^^^  j  ^^^,^  j^^, 

ga     nat.  '„  ^     ^ 

[nom.)  isn't.     (Familiar.)  )  '''^'^• 

n    keredo,    ve      ga      takai.  ]      "  The  article  is  a  good 
'''^rVrnTaf.')'''"""  ("'^'"•n^^)"'-"-|one,  but  it  is  too  dear." 


Sagashita    keredomo,     shi- 

S  ought  though,  can- 

remasen. 

not-hnote. 


"  I  have  looked  for  it, 
but  can't  find  it." 


Sometimes,  instead  oi  keredomo  or  keredo,  we  hear  the 
longer  periphrasis  to  wa  iedo[mo),  lit.  "  though  one  says 
that."  Thus  oitaredo{ino),  oita  keredo[mo),  and  oita  to 
%va  iedo{rno)  are  all  synonymous  and  equally  correct. 

U  289.  A  well-marked  shade  of  meaning  distinguishes  the 
concessive  mood  proper  from  expressions  closely  resem- 
bling it  in te  mo,  de  mo  and  tamo.     Thus  attaredo, 

atta  keredo,  or  atta  to  wa  iedo  signifies  "though  there 
was,"  "though  there  has  been,"  whereas  atta^  to"^  itte^  mo* 
(lit.  "  even'"'  saying^  that^  there  was^)  signifies  "  though 
there  may  (or  might)  have  been,"  and  arte  to  mo  signifies 
"though  there  be."  The  former  set  of  idioms  states  a 
fact,  the  latter  hazards  a  supposition  : — ■ 


"  I  have  enough,  with- 
out borrowing  any  more." 


Karinakute  mo    tarimasil. 
Karinai   de    mo    tarimasu. 

MSorroicing-not  even,     suffices. 

Mine    mo         iya         desu.y      u  i  can't  bear  even  to 
or  Mirti    no  mo   iya         desil.) 
Iku  to  mo,    yosu      to  mo,  \ 

Go  tchethcr,  abstain  srhclhci;  "  Prav     Suit     VOurself 

go  tsngo  shidai     ui[^^^^^^^,  -^  ^^  ^^    ^^    ^; 

august  convenience  according  to  1 

nasai. 

deign.  j 


to  stay. 
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Iimnaktife  mo     shittern.      {     "  I    know    it    without 
Saijiiiff-iiot  cvcii,kiioirinff-aiH.  [     your  telling  me." 

N.  B.     Shittern  stands  for  sh'ittc  irii. 

I     "  There  will  be  no  harm 


Utchatte         vio     yorosliii. 

Vhroteing-aicay  even,      [is)  good. 


done,  even  if  you  throw  it 
away."  i.e.,  "You  may 
^throw  it  away," 

Souna  ni    yokit     nakicfe    \ 

r/tns        good    uot-being        "  You  need  not  use  such 
1110    yoroshii.  a  good  one." 

even,     (is)  good.  } 

N.  B.  These  examples  suggest  the  manner  in  which  some  of  our 
idioms  with  "may,"  "need,"  and  "without"  are  to  be  rendered  in 
Japanese. 

We  have  already  noticed  in  If  118  (pp.  80 — 81)  the  force, 
not  unlike  that  of  the  concessive  mood,  often  inherent  in 
the  postposition  tote.     Here  is  another  example. 

Seijin-tachi       gn       donna\      "That   can    never   be 

_      Sage.  [nom.)   iH-,vhai\^^Q^^^     however   much 

ni      yotte       kangaeta  tote,     U^     philosophers     may 

teuii  assembling  fc/lcctcd  cvcn-if,  i         ,        ,  i      •  i  ■,  > 

Shire  ya       shinai.  1  P"V    ^^,'"      ^^^'^^      ^''' 

crpthpr 
able-to-know  as-for,     do-not.  j  f^<^i.ii<^i . 

%  290.  Frequentative  Form. — Frequentatives  are  almost 
always  used  in  pairs,  and  the  second  member  of  the  pair 
is  generally  followed  by  the  verb  snru,  "  to  do."  The 
fundamental  force  of  this  tense  is  either  to  show  that 
the  action  denoted  by  the  verb  is  occasional,  or  else  to 
imply  the  alternation  or  opposition  of  two  different  ac- 
tions. The  English  translation  must  vary  according  to 
circumstances  : — ■ 

Kitari  kn^iakattari  "  Sometimes  he 

SoHtelinics-coining  souicliuics'not-coutingyQQixiQg      and    SOmC- 

shimasii.  (times  he  doesn't." 

does. 
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Naitari  warnttari, 

Soiiiclinns-cryhis:  soiiicliiiics-lnnghiitg, 

dcsu. 

{it)  is. 


o-sa^aagt 


great-hubbub 


'  "There  is  a 
great  scene  going 
on,  —  tears  and 
laughter    turn   and 


turn  about." 


ga 

(noin.) 


wariikutCy 

bcviig-baii, 

okitai'i 


Kagen 

JBotlilif-slnle 

netari 

soMictimcs-lying-iJoirn  souiclhuts'gcttiiig-ujt 

shite    orimasu. 

doing  am. 


"  I  feel  so  un- 
'  well,  that  I  di- 
vide my  time 
between  getting 
up  and  lying 
down  again." 

II  291.  The  Imperative  sounds  rude,  and  is  therefore 
rarely  employed,  except  in  the  case  of  a  few  honorific 
verbs,  an  honorific  periphrasis  being  mostly  preferred,  even 
when  addressing  an  inferior,  as  will  be  explained  in 
H  409.  It  is  to  that  paragraph  that  the  student  should 
devote  his   attention. 

A  noteworthy  idiom,  by  means  of  which  the  English  first 
person  plural  of  the  imperative  ("  let  us...")  may  general- 
ly be  rendered,  is  shown  in  the  following  examples  : — 


Ko    sJiiyo 

Thus  trili'do 


3^ 


naikn?)      "Let    us    do    it  in  this 
isM'l?        [way."      (Familiar.) 


H aim -mi     ni     iko 

JFlotecf'seeiitg  to  will-go 

arimascn  ka  ? 

is'nol  ? 


J 


a 


"  Let  us  go  and  see  the 
(cherry,     etc.)    blossoms." 

[Polite.) 


Observe,  too  the  idiomatic  use  of  the  Imperative  in  such 
phrases  as  Nani  shiro,  or  nani  itase !  "do  what  you 
may !  " 

AUXILIARY    VERBS. 

IF  292.  Properly  speaking,  several  of  the  suffixes  helping  to 
form  the  moods  and  tenses  are  auxiliary  verbs  which 
were  once  independent,   some  of  which  are  indeed  still 
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independent  in  other  positions.  Thus,  when  we  make 
use  of  the  common  phrase  yohu  neinashita,  "  I  have 
slept  well,"  the  polite  suffix  111 ashi  originally  meant  "to 
be,"  and  the  past  termination  ta  (for  te  am)  means  "  am 
having  finished,"  as  explained  in  *>■  247  and  I1  245.  The 
whole  word  nemashita,  resolved  into  its  constituent  parts, 
therefore  signifies  "am  having  finished  being  asleep." 
Many  verbal  stems,  too,  have  been  built  up  by  means 
of  the  verbs  am,  "  to  be,"  and  em,  "  to  get,"  as  : 

atsuniani,  "to  collect' \intv. );  atsumeru,  "tocollect"(trans.); 
sinvarn,      "  to  squat ;  "         sncm,         "  to  set." 

ir  293.  More     modern,    and    still  felt   to    be  separate  and 
independent  words,  are  the  following  auxiliaries  : 

Aric,  "to  be,"  which  is  often  construed  with  the 
gerund  of  an  active  verb,  to  give  what  we  should  consider 
a  passive  sense,  thus  : 

Muzukashikii     kaife     nrn^       "It   is    written    in   too 


difficult  a  hand  for  me  to 
be  able  to  read  it."     (More 


M9HRctiltltf        irritin^      is 

kara,      watakiishi-domo    ni 
bccaune,       the-likcs-of-ine        to  |  /,7.     "  n    is    in    such    difficult 

wa      yoinciuasen.  writing  that,"  etc.) 

as-fov,  is-tinrcadable,  ' 


FurosMki         ni       tsu-      /     "  It    is   wrapped   up  in 

Vloth-wrappcr      in     /*«riH^-  J  a    cloth."       [More    lit.     It   is 
tsuiide      ariinasii.  1  in  a  state  of  wrapped-up-edness 

wrappcil         is.  Mn  a  cloth.) 

N.  B.  The  corresponding  active  idiom  "  is  writing,"  "  is  wrapping 
up,"  etc.,  would  be  rendered  by  ka'ite  iru  or  or:t,  tsutsundc  iru  or  orxt, 
as  explained  in  If  294.  Notice,  moreover,  that  these  quasi-passive 
idioms  with  am  always  denote  something  which  is  done  already,  not 
something  which  is  being  done,  that  is  to  say  that  they  are  not  what 
English  grammarians  term  "  continuative  tenses."  They  are  also 
rather  intransitive  in  intention  than  properly  passive. 
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The  most  frequent  use  of  nru  as  an  auxiliary  is  to  form 
compound  equivalents  for  the  probable  present  or  future, 
and  for  several  of  the  tenses  of  the  negative  voice,  thus  : 

Kuru   de   aro  or  knrn  daro,  for  koyo,    "will  probably 

come." 
Koiiai  de  atta  or  konai  datta,  for  konnkatta,  "did  not 

come." 
Konai    de  attnro    or    konai    dattaro,   for  konakattaro, 

"  has  probably  not  come." 
For  daro,  datta,  etc.,  may  be  substituted  their  polite 
equivalents  desJio,  deshita,  etc.,  already  mentioned  on 
p.  167,  thus  :  kiiru  desho,  konai  desJiita,  konai  deshitaro. 
Notice  that  the  compound  future  expresses  a  somewhat 
stronger  shade  of  doubt  than  the  simple  future.  Amis 
also  replaced  by  the  politer  gozaru  in  such  phrases  as 
naorimashlte  gozaimasic,  for  naorimashita,  "  He  has  got 
well  again." 

H  294.  Irn  and  oru,  "  to  be,"  construed  with  the  gerund, 
form  continuative  tenses  corresponding  to  such  English 
expressions  as  "  I  am  reading,"  "  I  was  writing,"  "  I 
shall  be  working,"  etc.,  thus: 

Nani     wo      shite  iiiiasu  ?  "What  is  he  doing?  " 

What  {accus.)  doiiiff     is  ? 

Mada    nete      orimasu.        "  He  is  still  sleeping." 

Still  sleeping  is. 

Necha  imasmiai.      \      "  He  is  not  likely  to  be 

SleepiMg-as-for,  ptohabltj-is-not.  j  sleeping"      (Emphatic  gerund.) 

Kesa  kara     kumotte  \      "It  had  been  clouding 

This-morning  since,      clouding      QVCr      (oy      cloudy)      sinCe 


orimashita     ga,-tdtd     ameW^^    morning,    and     now 

Itad-becn  whereas,  finally  rain 

ni         natte  kimasliUa.  \^^      .^, 

to  hfiving-becotac     htis-couic.     '  tO  rain. 
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Ei     no   ichi-ri    to,    NiJioux 

EHjslainl  's   one-mile  and,  .Tfijtan)        Which    do   VOU  think 

,10   ichl-ri       to,    dochira    ga     I  fs  the  longer,  an  English 

'«    one-league   and,  ichiclt   (iioi)i.) 

nobite        irnasho  ? 

extending  probably-is  ? 


mile  or  a  Japanese  ri  ? 


Kite 

Ilaving-coiue 


onniasu. 

is. 


I      "He  is  having  come. 
I  i.e.,  "  He  has  come." 


In  such  an  instance  as  the  last,  the  simple  past 
kiniashita  would  be  less  clear;  for  it  might  only 
mean  that  the  man  liad  come  and  had  gone  away  again, 
whereas  kite  orimasii  can  only  mean  that  he  has  come 
and  is  still  there. 

Sometimes  we  must  translate  such  sentences  by  the 
English  passive,  Japanese  idiom  almost  invariably  prefer- 
ring the  neuter,  thus  : 


Mada      dckite         imascn 

still    eventuating     is-not 

ka? 


\ 


"Isn't  it  finished  yet?" 


Very  often  the  word  irii,  "  to  be,"  loses  its  initial  i 
after  the  gerund,  and  we  hear  neterii  for  ncte  iru,  "is 
sleeping;"  kaitern,  for  kaite  irii.,  "  is  written  "  (lit.  "  is 
writing"),  etc.  This  is  a  good  example  of  the  tendency 
of  the  Japanese  language  to  turn  independent  words  into 
agglutinated  suffixes.  In  very  vulgar  parlance,  the 
particle  loa,  used  with  an  exclamatory  force,  often 
coalesces  with  a  preceding  iyiL.  Thus  iiaite  ird!  for 
naiie  iru  wa  !  "  oh  !  he  is  crying."  Such  expressions 
are  to  be  carefully  avoided. 

N.  B.  Observe,  too,  that  int  is  often  politely  replaced  by  irassliarii. 

H  295.  Kiini,    "to     come,"     construed    with    the    gerund, 
forms  what  grammarians  of  certain  other  Eastern  Asiatic 
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languages  have  termed  "  illative"  tenses, — "  illative  "  be- 
cause they  superadd  to  the  main  idea  the  subsidiary 
idea  of  motion,  towards  the  speaker  or  the  person  ad- 
dressed, thus  : 


Kippn         wo  katte 

Ticket        [acciis.)  haviHg-bought 

kimasho. 

tcill-coine. 

Youde  himaslio     ka. 

MMaviiig'called  shall[I)coinc     ? 

OmosJiiroi  koto     wo       itte 

tlinusiiig    thing  [acciis.)  saying 

kitn. 

has'conte. 


"  I  will  go  and  buy  a 
ticket." 

"  Shall  I  gc  and  call 
him?" 

"  He  has  told  us   a 
funny  story," 


A'^.  B.  Observe  how  English  sometimes  exactly  reverses  the  Ja- 
panese idiom,  using  "to  go"  where  Japanese  has  "  to  come."  In 
other  cases,  as  in  the  last  of  the  above  examples,  the  word  "come  " 
must  simply  be  omitted  in  English  as  superfluous. 

^r  296.  Mini,,  "to  see,"  construed  with  the  gerund,  shows 
that  an  action  is  to  be  attempted,  but  without  any  very 
great  effort, — that  it  is  to  be,  as  the  slang  phrase  has  it, 
just  taken  a  shot  at : 


Yatte  mimasho.   (^["Tend-'') 


Kiite     miru    ga         ii. 

t/lakiitg   to'see  [num.)  is-good. 

Nete       mite     mo,    ncrare- 

Sleeping  trying  even,     cottld- 

maseii.     deshita. 

not'slccp      [it)  was. 


{      "  I  will  just  try  my 
hand   at   it'." 


"You 
enquire.'' 


had     better 


"  I    tried  to  take   a 
nap,  but  couldn't." 


ir  297.  Nara(ba),  "if  it  be,"   serves   to  form  a   compound 
conditional  (see  p.  180). 

I1  298.  Oku,  "to  put,"  construed  with  the  gerund,  indicates 
the  full  and  complete  settling  of  a  matter,  thus : 


THE    AUXILIARIES    OKU    AND    SHIMAU.  l8g 

Kippu  WO  kattc  \ 

Ticket  [accus.)  haviitg-bought       "I  have  got  my  ticket 

okiuiashita.  \all  right." 

hace-pitt.  I 

Kangaete    oite        kudasai.  \      "■  Please      think      the 

Se/lectiiiff  pitltiiig  condescend,  j  matter      well     OVCK." 

Tccho        ni         fsukete         (     "  I  think  I  will    put  it 
.^'oic-hook    ill     h€iviHg-fix€d   J  down  in  my  note-book  (so 


okimasho. 

will  probably-put. 


as  to  be  sure  to  remember 
it). 


Sore  made  no  koto  ni  shitc\ 

Thai    till    'g  thing  to  doing]      "  There  is  nothing  for 
okn        hoka,     shi-kata     g^i    \{{   but   to  let    the    matter 

to-put  besides,  tvay-to-do  (iiorn.)     ^^^^  there." 

nai.  ■  \ 

is'nt.  ' 

Atsuraete  oita.  ]      <<  i  have  ordered  it  (at 

Ilacing-ordcred    hare-put.  r       Qhnn^  " 

(More  politely  okiuiashita).  )  '^'' 

The  word  oita  in  this  last  example  shows  that  the 
speaker  thinks  that  the  order  will  be  satisfactorily  exe- 
cuted. Atsnraete  kita  would  mean  that  one  had  jiist 
come  from  leaving  the  order  with  the  shopman. 

299.  Shimau,  "to   finish,"    construed    with    the    gerund, 
expresses  the  completion  of  an  action,  thus: 

Shinde       s/;f//m^i'a.  (Famiiiar.)|      "He     is     dead     and 

MMacing  died  has-tinished,  i  gone." 


Isha  sama  ni        natte 

Physician  ttMr.    to  haring-becoute 

shimaimashita. 

has-tinishcd. 

Motte  itte 


"  He  has  become  a 
doctor."  [After  Iiavinir  had 
several  other  professions  in 
view.) 


motte  itte  \ 

Miaring-carried       having-gone      \        "He     has      Carried      it 
shimaimashita.  1  off." 


has-tinishcd. 


) 
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Utchatte         shimaimasho.  ]      "I  think  I  will  throw 

Vhromiug-atcay    {I)-tr Hi-fi itish.     { \\.  awov  J" 

Toto     hom-huri     ni  nattc     ]      '^  \t  has  ended  by  iuvn- 

^t.laU  ,,,ain.f ailing  to  having- y  j^^^    ^  j^^.    ^^^ 

shimauiiasliita.  '  H     ^  " 

become     has-tinished,  I        ^  ' 

N.  B.  "  Main-falling,"  in  this  last  example,  having  been  supposed 
by  soma  students  of  the  first  edition  to  be  a  misprint  for  "  rain-falling," 
it  may  be  well  to  point  out  that  hon,  "  main  (rain),"  is  here  antithetical 
to  "  [occasional)  rain,"  or  what  we  should  call  a  shower,  Jap.  yildachi. 

Beginners  might  easily  be  led  into  misapprehension, 
by  attributing  to  shimaii  an  independent  force,  instead  of 
looking  on  it  as  a  simple  auxiliary  to  the  verb  which 
precedes  it.  This  point  requires  attention.  Thus  ncte 
shimatta  does  not  mean  "  he  has  finished  sleeping,"  but 
rather  "  He  has  finished  by  sleeping,"  or  more  simply 
"  He  has  gone  to  sleep."  Dete  sJiininimashita  does  not 
mean  "  He  has  finished  going  out,"  but  "  He  has  gone 
out." 

IT  300.  The  negative  present  o{  sum  or  itasn,  "  to  do,"  con- 
strued with  the  indefinite  form  of  any  verb  and  the 
postposition  wa,  forms  an  emphatic  equivalent  for  the 
negative  present  of  that  verb.  In  such  contexts  wa  is 
generally  pronounced  ya  in  familiar  intercourse  : 

Ari  wa  shimasen.  [■poWit.]]      ^  tk    .     •     v 
A    '  1  '      '     ,^^      ...     \    r  ^  rid  G  ZSH  t  3.nv. 

An  ya  sinnai.  (Familiar.)   J  ^ 

S 0)1  II a  koto      %ua,         ii     ] 

.^nch  thing  aa-for,  saijiiig[      "I  sliould  uever  dream 
ya     itashimaseii.  j  of  saying  such  a  thing." 

as-far,  [I)  do-not-ilo.  I 

Mo         ki       ya  itashiiuaA 
.tgain  coining  as-roi,  [lu)  iciii       "I    am   sure    he  won't 
sen.  rcome  again." 

uot-do. 
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When  two  such  clauses  are  co-ordinated,  mo  replaces 
wa  in  both,  thus  : 

Mi      mo  sJiiiiai,   kiki       \ 

Sechiff  ereit  do-noi,  hearing     [       "I       neither       SaW       HOr 

mo   shinai.  |  heard  anything." 

,  even   do-not.  (familiar.)  j 

The  first  of  two  clauses  thus  co-ordinated  is  often  put 

in   the  conditional,   strange  as  such  a  construction  may 

'  seem  to   European  ideas.     Thus  the  last  example  might 

'^equally  well  read  thus:  Mi  mo  sliinakereba,  kiki  vio 
shinai.     It  might  also  read  thus  :     Mi  mo  sezu,  kiki  mo 

*  shinai.  Indeed  this  last  would  be  the  most  strictly  gram- 
matical   manner   of   expressing   the    idea ;    for    the    two 

■"  clauses  would  then  be  correlated  syntactically,  according 
to  the  rule  explained  in  I1II  278—279  (pp.  173-4),  sezu 
being  the  negative  gerund  oi  sur^i,  "  to  do." 

II  301.  Yarn,  "to  send,"  "to  give,"  construed  with  the 
gerund,  often  helps  to  form  a  periphrasis  for  the  simple 
verb  when  that  verb  is  a  transitive  one,  the  periphrasis 
always  retaining  something  of  the  idea  of  "  giving,"  as  in 
the  following  examples  : 


Dashltc  yarn,  for  dasu. 


Butte  yarimasho. 


"To  put  outside." 

"  I  will  give  him  a  beat- 

mg."      {Buchiinashu  would  be 
'simply  "I  will  beat  him.") 


Inn      wo       toite      yari- 

itoff    (acciis.)  loosening  tcitl- 

masu. 

give. 

(Inn  wo  tokimasu  would  be  simply   "  I  will  untie  the  dog.") 


"  I  am  going  to  give 
the  dog  his  liberty  {by 
tin  tying  him).''' 
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„    .,  .        ,     ,  .  (     "I  think  I   will  let  the 

Datku        111       kos  nrae-  .  _„i  „ 

1  carpenter       make      one. 


Carpenter       btj,       catising-to 

sascte      yarimaslw. 

prepare  (/)  will-probeibly-fiivc 


Either  in  order  to  {^ivc  him 
work,    or    in    order    to    benefit 
Vsome  poor  person). 


There  are  a  few  more  auxiliary  verbs  ;  but  as  their 
force  is  purely  honorific,  the  student  is  referred  to  II  402 
et  seq.,  where  the  subject  of  honorific  verbs  is  discussed 
at  length. 

IT  302.  The  Japanese  have  a  great  fondness  for  rounding 
off  their  sentences  by  one  of  the  equivalents  for  "to  be,"  or 
by  kiirii.,  oku,  sliiman,  or  yaru.  The  plain  verb,  without 
one  or  other  of  these  auxiliaries,  is  apt  to  sound  bald.  We 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  auxiliaries  are  meaningless 
expletives.  Far  from  it.  They  always  retain  in  the 
mind  of  the  Japanese  speaker  a  portion  of  their  original 
force.  But  whereas  English  idiom  for  the  most  part 
simply  states  the  occurrence  of  an  action,  Japanese  idiom 
delights  in  describing  more  particularly  the  manner  of 
the  action's  occurrence  with  reference  to  the  subsidiary 
ideas  of  "  coming,"  "  finishing,"  etc.,  which  the 
auxiliaries  express.  For  instance,  an  English  maid- 
servant, speaking  of  a  piece  of  dirty  linen,  will  say  "  I 
will  have  it  washed,  Sir."  Her  Japanese  sister  would 
say  Arawashite  okiniasho,  lit.  "  Having  caused  (some 
one)  to  wash  (it,  I)  will  put  (it),"  that  is  to  say,  "  I  will 
have  it  washed,  and  there  it  will  be.''  The  simple  verb 
merely  states  a  dry  fact.  The  addition  of  the  auxiliary 
makes  the  action  seem  to  pass  vividly  before  you.  The 
sentence  becomes  lifelike  and  picturesque. 


CHAPTER     IX. 

The   Verb  (concluded). 


PASSIVE    AND    POTENTIAL    VERBS. 

*i\  303.  The  Japanese  language  has  no  special  conjugation  for 
the  passive  voice.  All  passive  verbs  belong  to  the  second 
active  conjugation,  the  paradigm  of  which  has  been 
given  on  p.  152.  They  are  derivedfrom  the  corresponding 
active  or  neuter  verbs  according  to  the  following  rule  : — 
In  verbs  of  the  ist  conjugation  add  rerii,  in  verbs  of 
the  2nd  and  3rd  conjugations  add  rareni,  to  the  Negative 
Base,  thus : 

nnatsu,    "  to  wait ;  "  matareru,        "  to  be  {more  lit.  to 
•A  get)  waited  for." 

°-<oku,        "to  put;"      okareru,  "to  be  put." 

warnii,  "to  laugh;"  warawareru,  "to  be  laughed  at." 
yobji,      "  to  call ;  "    yobareru,         "  to  be  called." 

g  \kern,       "to  kick;  "  kerarcru,         "to  be  kicked." 
•d  Unbent,   "  to  eat ;  "     taberareru,      "  to  be  eaten." 


c 
o 
u 
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ini,         "  to  shoot ;"  irareru,  "  to  be  shot." 

mirii,      "  to  look  ;  "    mirnreru,        "  to  be  looked  at." 


The  irregular  verbs  kuru,  "to  come;"  shiiiiiru,  "to  die;" 
and  sunt,  "to  do,"  have  the  passives  korareni,  sh'niarcni, 
and  serareru  or  sareru  respectively.     The  polite  termina- 
tion tnasii  is  not  susceptible  of  the  passive  form. 
If  304.  A   glance   at   the   origin    of   the   Japanese   passive 
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will  furnish  the  student  with  a  key  to  all  the  difficulties 
connected  with  it.  Properly  speaking,  the  so-called 
passive  is  not  a  passive  at  all,  but  an  active  in  disguise. 
Such  a  form  as  7itarern,  for  instance,  is  etymologically 
7ichi^  ari^  eru^,  as  literally  as  possible  *'  to  get^  being^ 
beating^,"  i.e.,  "  to  get  a  beating,"  "  to  get  beaten,"  hence 
"  to  be  beaten."  Similarly  irareru  is  from  the  stem  i,  a 
euphonic  r,  and  ari  em,  i.e.,  "  to  get  being  shooting," 
"to  get  a  shooting,"  "to  get  shot."  Hence  the  place  of 
all  passive  verbs  in  the  second  conjugation  along  with  the 
verb  ern,  "  to  get."  Hence,  too,  the  fact  that  intransitive 
verbs  are  susceptible  of  passive  forms,  such  as  furareru, 
"  to  get  rained  upon,"  "  to  have  it  rain,"  from  fnru,  "  to 
rain  ;  "  shinarern,  "  to  have  some  one  die." 

H  305.  This     curious    idiom    may  be  better  illustrated   by 

,     some  complete  sentences,  thus  : 

Otottsanni       okora-       \      "Oh!    you  will  have  (or 

Papa     by  {you)  tciii-be-\  make)     papa    angry    with 

rem  yo  !  |  you  ;  "  tnore  lit.  "  You  will 

got-aiigty,  oh!  j  be  got  angry  with  by  papa." 

/  "A  man  doesn't  know 
A  mm  kyaku  ni  kora-  what  to  do,  when  he  has  such 
Such  guesis  by,  geiting- j  guests  as  that  come  to  the 


recha,    meiwaku  shiniasu 

come^'d),  perplexity  does 


house  ;  "  more  lit.  "  when 
he  is  come  to  by  such 
guests." 

Or  take,  from  the  opening  sentence  of  the  second 
chapter  of  the  "  Botan  Doro''  in  the  Practical  Part  of 
this  work,  the  words 


Go           sliimpit 

sntna 

ni 

wa 

naku 

»tugusl     real'fathef 

,llr. 

by 

as-for. 

Hon-exislciil 

narare 

gcHing-bccoHie(d) 

Parsed  literally,  they  signify  "  Being  died  by  his  father  ;  " 
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but  they  simply,  mean  "Having  had  his  father  die,"  or,  as 

we  should  generally  express  it,  "  Having  lost  his  father." 

N.   B.     As  shown   in  these   examples,  the  preposition    "by"   of 

English   passive  constructions  is  expressed    by  the  postposition  ni. 

H  306.  The  following  examples  are  of  a  somewhat  different 
nature  : 


Ano     hito     wa,       dare  ni   \ 

"That  person  at-fot;  ererybody 

dc    mo       hoinerarcte      iinasu. 

by  I'VCH,  gelliiig-praised       is. 

Kono    inn      laa,      mtiyamh 

Vhis      dog     as-for,     reckless- 

ni    IiOi'i'u      kara,        hito      ni^ 

ly     barks     because,    people     by 

iyagararcninsu.  ^ 

gels-disliked. 

Kuhi      ivo       hanerarcta. 

Head  [accits.)    gol-slrnck-off'. 


A  ski    wo     inn  ni         kui- 

JLeg  [accus.)   dog    by    (/)  have- 

tsukareinashita. 

gol-billeii. 

Oshii      koto  ni  iva,  yukyo  \ 

Kcgrctlable  fad  as-for,  pleasure 

ni    kokoro     wo     tibawarcDia- 
by,     hearl    (accus.)     haviiig-gol- 

siiite,       gyo         ga     orosoka 

stolen,  business  {noin.)  remissness 

ni  nariniasliita. 

to    has-becoinc.  J 


"  He    is    praised    by 
every  body." 


"  This  dog  gets  itself 
■disliked,  because  it  is  for 
ever  barking." 

'He  got  his  head  cut 
off,"  less  lit.  "  His  head 
was  cut  off." 

"  I  have  had  my  leg 
bitten  by  a  dog ;  "  less 
lit.  "  I  have  been  bitten 
in  the  leg  by  a  dog;"  still 
less  lit.  "  My  leg  has 
^been  bitten  by  a  dog." 


"  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  he  has  become  en- 
grossed in  (lit.  has  got 
his  heart  stolen  by)  plea- 
sure, and  has  become 
remiss  in  his  work." 


AT.  B.     The  phraseology   of  this  last  example   would  hardly  be 

understood  by  the  lower  classes. 

1i  307.  The   presence  of  zao  in    such  examples   as  the   last 

three  is  apt  to  puzzle  the  beginner.     But  there  is  nothing 

really   illogical  about  it.     The  word  accompanied  by  tvo 
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actually  is  in  the  accusative  in  Japanese,  as  shown  by  the 
literal  translations  we  have  given.  It  is  not  in  any  way 
the  subject  of  the  sentence.  That  its  English  equivalent 
in  a  free  translation  may  happen  to  be  the  indirect  object 
of  the  verb,  or  even  a  nominative,  only  shows  how  neces- 
sary it  is  for  those  who  would  speak  idiomatically  to  get 
into  the  habit  of  looking  at  ideas  from  the  Japanese  point 
of  view.  The  real  nominative  here,  as  in  sentences  of 
every  kind,  is  very  rarely  expressed  in  Japanese. 
H  308.  It  is  important  for  the  student,  when  occupied  with 
Japanese  passive  constructions  proper,  to  compare  what 
has  been  said  in  11  293  (p.  1S5)  concerning  an  intransitive 
idiom  with  rtrz<,  "  to  be,"  by  which  the  English  passive 
is  frequently  expressed.  To  that  paragraph  he  is  accord- 
ingly referred. 

II"  309.  The  passive  passes  by  a  natural  transition  into  the 
potential  sense.  If  such  and  such  an  action  is  per- 
formed by  me,  evidently  I  am  able  to  perform  it.  If  it 
is  not  performed  by  me,  a  somewhat  hasty  logic  will 
assume  that  I  am  not  able  to  perform  it.  Thus  okarern 
may  mean  either  "to  be  put,"  or  "to  be  able  to  put;  " 
korarenc  may  mean  either  "to  have  some  one  else  come 
to  one"  ("to  be  corned"),  or  "to  be  able  to  come." 

N.B,  The  single  form  omowarent,  from  oinou,  "to  think,"  is 
somewhat  exceptional.  When  taken  potentially,  it  does  not  mean 
"  to  be  able  to  think,"  but  "  to  venture  to  think,"  "  I  am  inclined  to 
think." 

N.  B.  For  the  natural  transition  of  these  passive-potential  forms 
to  an  honorific  sense,  see  *',  403. 


Ano    Into    ni  wa,  sake     wa 

That  person  by,  liquor  as-for 

noniarenai. 
doen-not-gel-drtink. 


"  He  cannot  drink 
sake.''  (More  lit., 
"Sake  does  not  get 
^drunk  by  him.") 
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Gozen    ga     taberareniasen.      ]      "  I     can't    taste    a 

M£iee     [noin.)    gets-nol'ealen,         \  morsel." 

Mairaremasu.  "  One  can  go." 


Ikareso  vio     iiai. 


]      "  I  am  not  likely  to 


Mjikelif'lo-be-able'lo-go  even  atH-Hot.  -  y         K1      +  " 

(or' more  politely  gozaimascn).  )  °^  ^°'^  ^'^  g°- 

Mazukicte      tabcyaremasen.     |      "  It  is  too  nasty  to 

tSeing-nasty,        canitot-eal.  1  eat." 

Kyo       no    atsiisa      wa,     korae- \      u  j^g    j^g^^.    ^q. 

Vo-day    '#        heat       as-for,    cannot-     j  , 

raremasen.  P^f^  ,/^      ""^e^^" 

end,ue.  1  ^^1^. 

If  310.  Potentiality  is  often  otherwise  expressed  by  means 
of  the  verb  dekiru,  a  corruption  of  the  Classical  {i)dc-kurH, 
"  to  come  out."  Dekiru  has  come  to  mean  "  to  eventuate," 
"to  take  place,"  "to  be  ready,"  "  to  be  done,"  "  to  be 
possible,"  but  must  often  be  rendered  in  English  by  the 
active  "  can,"  "  can  do,"  "  do,"  thus  : 


Watakushi    wa    agarn  koto    ga  \ 

,lMe  as-for,  go-up   fact  [twin.) 

dekimascn  kara,    anata     ga 

eeenluaten-not      bccatmi;       yon      [110111.) 


"As  I  cannot  go 


fc>^ 


to  you,  I  can  only 


o  ide  kudasaru    koto     ora    \    ^^  ^^„     -r  ■■,, 

u  t.,        -.       ^  .  ^-    .  I       \  /"See  you  it  you  will 

honourable  exit  condescend  tact  [nom  >  '  "^ 


dekininsu    tiara,  o  me     m 

eventuate     if-is,    honourable  eyes    on 

kakariiuaslw. 
tcill-probably-hang. 


be   so   kind   as   to 
come  to  me." 


The  original  intransitive  meaning  of  dekiru  sufficiently 
explains  why  this  verb  is  construed  with  the  nominative 
particle  ga,  and  not  with  the  accusative  particle  wo, — a 
point  which  foreigners  often  fail  to  grasp. 

^311.  Impossibility  is  sometimes  expressed  by  means  of 
the  verb  kaneru,  "  to  be  unable,"  "  cannot,"  which  is 
suffixed  to  the  indefinite  form,  thus  : 
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Sekkaku     no         o  sasoi     \       <<  j    ^j-^-j    gorry  I 

Spccial-paiits  of  honourable  invitation]  cannot     avail     mv- 

de  POZatDiasa     isn, — ■     koiinichi  wet        ir    r  ■, 

^        .  ;.        .  .  l-sellot  your  exceed- 

»*  aHhoiigli,      to-day  -^ 

mairi-kaneinasii . 

go-cannot.  J 


ingly   kind   invita- 
tion for  to-day." 


Makoto     ni     inosJii-kanemashlta 

Vmtlt  in  sayconld'not 

ga, —  kasa         wo         ip-pon 

although,  nMibrcHa{accils.)      one-piecey 

0  kaslii    kudasainiashi. 

honourably  lending      condescend.  ' 


"  I  hardly  like  to 
ask  you  for  it,  but 
J-would   you   kindly 
lend    me   an    um- 
brella?" 


This  idiom,  which  is  inherited  from  the  Written   Lan- 
guage, is  now  heard  only  from  the  lips  of  the  educated. 

H  312.  The  verb  morau,  "  to  receive  "  (more  politely  itada- 
ku,  "  to  put  on  the  head,"  in  allusion  to  the  Japanese 
custom  of  raising  a  present  to  the  forehead),  construed 
with  the  gerund,  helps  to  form  an  idiom  which  closely 
resembles  the  so-called  passive  both  in  formation  and 
meaning,  thus  : 

Shimbnn       wo     yonde     Jiiorau, 

J^'eicspaper  (acais.)  reading  to-receivc, 

i.e.,  "  to  receive  somebody  else's  reading  of  the  news- 
paper," or,  as  we  should  generally  say,  "to  have  the 
newspaper  read  aloud  to  one." 

Monde       morau.  (      "  To  have  one- 


Rnbbing    to-receive. 


self  shampooed." 


Asa         haynku      okoshlte  \      <<  j    ^jgj^    ^^    ^^ 

\  called  early  in  the 


*florning       early  ronsing 

moraitai. 


IICU/  1.1- till  c  ,  I 

neish-to-receive.  J  ^Ommg 

Doka      go       shilsen      wo      sJiite  i      "  I      wish      you 

Please  august  assistance[acciis.)  doing  J  would     be    SO    Very 

itadakito  ^      gozaimasu.  1  kind  as  to  help  me." 


tcishing'to-receive  am. 


{Very  polite.) 
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II  313.  Many  English  passive  verbs  must  be  rendered  by 
Japanese  intransitives.  This  happens  when  the  idea  is 
one  which  does  not  necessarily  imply  the  action  of  an 
outer  agent,  as  in  kiitabireru,  "to  be  tired;"  odoroku, 
"to  be  astonished  ;  "  tasukaru,  "to  be  saved  "  (not  by 
another  person,  which  would  be  the  passive  tasukerareru, 
but  rather  "  to  be  safe  awing  to  having  escaped  from 
danger");  yorohobu,  "to  be  pleased;"  haseii^  ni'^  au", 
"to  be  shipwrecked,"  lit.  "to  meet'  with^  shipwreck.*" 
After  all,  "  to  be  tired,"  "  to  be  astonished,"  "  to  be 
pleased,"  are  not  necessarily  passive  ideas  even  in 
English,  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  them  with  such 
synonyms  as  "  to  be  weary,"  "  to  wonder,"  "  to  rejoice." 

N.  B.  Many  of  the  verbs  here  spoken  of  are  inchoative,  i.e.,  they 
mark  the  beginning  of  a  condition.  For  instance  kiitabireru  means 
properly  "to  become  tired;  "  iinrcrn  is  "  to  get  wet;"  kawakii  is  "  to 
get  dry."  "  I  am  tired  "  is  expressed  by  kutabirete  irii  or  by  the  past 
kiitabiremashita.     Similarly : 

Niirete  imasu,  or  NiiremashUa.        "  I  am  (i.e.,  have  become)  wet." 

"Your   clothes   are   dry"  (i.e., 


Kimono  ga  kawakimashita. 


have    become    dry    after    having 
been  wet). 


•i  314.  The  aversion  of  the  Japanese  language  to  the  use 
of  passive  constructions  is  strongly  marked.  In  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  the  English  passive  must  be  replaced  either 
by  one  of  the  intransitive  verbs  just  mentioned,  or  by  an 
active  though  subjectless  construction,  thus: 

Risiike^  to"^  iii^  otoko^,  "  A  man  called  Risiike  ;  "  lit. 
"A  man*  (of  whom  people)  say'  that^  (he  is)  Risiake'." 

Kyo-nen^  tateta^  uchP,  "  A  house  built  last  year,"  lit. 
"  A  house^  (which  some  one)  built^  last-year.*  " 

Ate^  ni^  narimasen^ ,  "  It  is  not  to  be  depended  upon," 
lit.  "(It)  becomes-not'  to*  reliance* 


ji  " 
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Yoshita^  ho^  ga'^  yokaro^,  "  It  had  better  be  given  up," 
lit.  "  The  forbore^  side^  will-probably-be-good^." 

Kore^  wa^  nani^  ni^  tsukaimasu^  ?  "  What  is  this  used 
for?"  lit.  "  As-forHhisS  (people)  use^  (it)  for^  what^?" 

Kore^  wa^,  nan^  de^  dckite^  orimas0  ?  "  What  is  this 
made  of?"  lit.  "  As-forHhisS  what^^  by*  eventuating"^  is«  ?" 

Konna^  tansu"^  wa^,  doko^  de^  kaevias0  ?  "  Where  are 
such  cabinets  as  this  to  be  bought?"  lit.  "  As-for"  such^ 
cabinets%  where^  at^  are-buyable^  ?" 

These  examples,  together  with  those  given  on  p.  55 
and  in  IF  439,  besides  others  scattered  throughout  the 
volume,  may  serve  to  show  the  student  how  passive 
idioms  are  avoided.  He  could  hardly  do  better  than 
forbid  himself  the  use  of  them  altogether  during  the 
first  six  months  of  his  battle  with  the  language. 

ON    CERTAIN    INTRANSITIVE    VERBS. 

IT  315.  Japanese  has  a  large  class  of  verbs  which  it  is  gen- 
erally convenient  to  translate  by  English  passive  or  po- 
tential idioms,  but  which  in  Japanese  itself  are,  properly 
speaking,  intransitive.  Even  in  English  we  feel  a  dif- 
ference between  two  such  assertions  as  "The  gold  is 
melting  in  the  furnace,"  and  "  The  gold  is  being  melted 
in  the  furnace."  In  the  first  case  the  melting  is  repre- 
sented as  a  spontaneous  event ;  in  the  second  case  it  is 
explicitly  declared  to  be  the  work  of  some  outer  agent. 
The  verb  of  the  former  corresponds  to  the  Japanese  toke- 
ru,  "  to  melt  "  (intransitive) ;  that  of  the  latter  to  tokareru, 
"  to  get  melted"  (passive  derived  from  the  transitive  toku, 
"  to  melt").  There  are  thus  numbers  of  intransitive  verbs 
of  the  second  conjugation,  formed  from  transitives  of  the 
first  conjugation  by  changing  the  termination  u  into  cni: — 
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TRANSITIVE.       INTRANSITIVE. 

kakii,  kakeru,  "  to  write." 

kirn,  kirerii,  "  to  cut." 

foku,  tokeru,  "  to  melt." 

toru,  toreru,  "to  take." 

urn,  ureru,  "  to  sell." 

yomu,  yomeru,  "to  read." 

iy  316.  The  transitives  kirn,  urn,  yomu,  etc.,  are  used  in 
translating  such  phrases  as  "  to  cut  a  slab  of  stone,"  "  to 
sell  goods,"  "  to  read  a  sentence."  The  intransitives 
kireru,  ureru,  yomeru  are  used  in  translating  such  phrases 
as  "  This  stone  cuts  easily,"  "  These  goods  sell  cheaply," 
"  This  sentence  does  not  read  well."  The  Japanese  con- 
struction is  less  closely  followed,  but  practical  convenience 
often   best  served,  by  employing  the  word  "  can,"  thus  : 

"You  can  cut  this  stone  easily." 
"These  goods  can  be  sold  cheaply." 

More  especially  is  this  the  case  when  the  original  verb  is 
itself  intransitive  according  to  English  ideas,  thus:  iku,  "to 
go  ;"  ikeni,  "  (I)  can  go."  But  there  is  never  any  reference 
to  "  I  "  or  to  "  can  "  in  the  mind  of  the  Japanese  speaker. 

li^  317.  The  difference  between  the  intransitives  in  eru  and  the 
true  potentials  in  areru  and  rarerti  is  that  the  latter  tend 
to  express  moral  ability — "  may  "  rather  than  "  can," — 
because  the  moral  ability  to  perform  an  action  depends 
on  the  sanction  of  a  law  outside  the  agent ;  whereas  the 
forms  in  cm  express  a  physical  ability — "  can  "  rather 
than  "  may," — because  the  physical  ability  to  perform  an 
action  is  generally  independent  of  any  outer  will.  Thus 
ikcmasu  means  "one  can  go"  (because  the  way  is  easy, 
or  because   one   is  a   good   walker),     Ikarcmasu    means 
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"one  can  go"  (because  there  is  no  prohibition  against 
so  doing).  It  is  true  that  the  two  forms  are  sometimes 
confounded,  just  as  English  speakers  occasionally  use 
"can't"  where   "mayn't"  would  be  more  appropriate. 

N.  B    Ikcnai  (politely  ikemasen)  is  an  idiom  of  constant  occurrence 
in  the  sense  of  "  (that)  won't  do." 

H  318.  The  difference  of  meaning  between  the  passive 
forms  in  areru  and  rarcyii  and  the  intransitives  in  eriii 
the  former  implying,  and  the  latter  not  implying,  the 
action  of  an  outer  agent,  may  be  illustrated  b}'  the  follow- 
ing example.  Kiniremashita  would  be  used  in  speaking 
of  a  man  who  had  been  killed  (lit.  cut)  by  some  highway- 
man or  other  person.  Kireta  would  be  used  in  speaking 
of  a  rope  which  had  snapped  spontaneously,  or  of  friendly 
intercourse  which  had  dropped  without  either  of  the 
parties  to  it  formally  breaking  with  each  other. 

II  319.  Verbs  belonging  to  the  second  and  third  conjuga- 
tions are  not  capable  of  forming  intransitives  in  cru,  and 
therefore  make  shift  with  the  passive-potentials  in  rareru. 
Note  however  mieru,  "to  be  visible,"  "to  seem,"  formed 
irregularly  from  mini,  "to  see."  Like  it  is  kikoeru,  "to 
be  audible,"  formed  from  kiku,  "to  hear." 

H  320.  The  following  are  a  few  examples  of  Intransitives : 

"  There  is  such  a 


Sozoshikute  kikoemasen. 

Beiitg-noistj,  is-uol-atidiblc. 


,  row,   I  can't  hear  a 

word." 


("  It  can  be  said, 
(though  in  practice 
people  do  not  often 
say  it.)" 

Kono  viama   de  wa     irnrenai.  ]      "  We  can't  go  on 

This  fashion  by  as-for,  canHOt-b€>  \  in  this  way.  " 
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Kore  de    wa,     tofcnio  ikemasen.]      "  This  won't  do  at 

This   by  a»'for,  iiosilivelij  gocs-not.  J  all." 

Do  de  vio         sliire  ya      \  ^ 

tMuyhow        be-hitoirable       as'for,    \         "1  here         IS        HO 

sliiiiai.   (ya  =  wa;  see  N.  B.  to  p.  85.)      f  means  of  knowing." 
liofs-itol.  ) 

Mazukute         nonienai.  |      "  It   is   too    nasty 

Ileiug-itasly,   is'umlfiukable.  \  tO  drink." 

Mazukute     taberarenai.  ]      "  It    is   too  nasty 

Being-nftsty,  is-unealabte.  f  tO  eat." 


Yomern       ni  wa       yomemasn 

JCeailable         as-foi;         is-readable 


<^a, —  te         ga      warnkute,    extremely      difficult 


"  Oh  !  yes,  one  can 
read     it ;     but    it    is 


allhouffh,    hand     [num.)      being-bad, 

koto  no  hoka        iiiendo        desu, 

extraordinarily  troublesome     is. 


owing:    to    the    bad- 


's 


ness    of    the    hand- 


writmg. 


Observe  the  repetition  of  the  verb  at  the  beginning  of 
this  last  example.  A  specially  strong  emphasis  is  often 
expressed  by  this  idiom,  for  which  see  IT  124  (p.  85). 

ON    TRANSITIVE    AND    INTRANSITIVE    PAIRS    OF    VERBS. 

^321.  In  English  the  same  word  commonly  does  duty  both 
as  a  transitive  and  as  an  intransitive  verb,  the  context 
alone  determining  in  which  of  these  acceptations  it  is  to 
be  understood.  Sometimes  the  passive  does  duty  for  the 
intransitive,  sometimes  altogether  different  words  are 
employed.  In  Japanese  the  transitive  and  intransitive 
meanings  are  almost  always  expressed  by  different  verbs 
derived  from  the  same  root,  thus  : 

INTRANSITIVE.  TRANSITIVE. 

aku,      1st.     conj.,      "to        akcru,   2nd.    conj.,    "to 
be  open  ;  "  open." 

hajitnani,  ist.  conj.,  "  to        hajimcru,in(\.  conj.,  "  to 
begin  ;  "  begin." 
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INTRANSITIVE. 

hirakeni,  2nd.  conj.,  "  to 
become  civilised  ;  " 

kaern,     ist.    conj.,    "to 
return  ;  " 

kakurcrn,  2nd.  conj.,  "  to 
hide  (oneself) ;  " 

naoru,    ist.    conj.,    "to 
get  well ;  " 

nobirn,  3rd.   conj.,    "to 
stretch  ;  " 

orcrn,    2nd.    conj.,   "  to 
break ;  " 

oririi,    3rd.    conj.,    "to 
descend  ;  " 

sorou,     ist.    conj.,    "to 
match  ;  " 

tasiikarii,  ist.  conj.,  "to 
be  saved  ;  " 

tatsu,     ist.    conj.,     "to 
stand  ;  " 

yakeru,  2nd.  conj.,  "to 
burn :  " 


TRANSITIVE. 

hirakn,    ist.    conj., 
civilise." 

kaesH,     1st.    conj., 
return. 

kakusu,   1st.   conj., 
hide." 

naosH,    1st.    conj., 
cure." 

nohasu,    ist.   conj., 
stretch." 

orn,      ist.      conj., 
break." 

orosH,    1st.    conj., 
lower." 

soroeru,  2nd.  conj., 
match." 

tasukeyu,  2nd.  conj., 
save." 

tateru,   2nd.   conj., 
set  up." 

yak  II,     1st.     conj., 
burn." 


to 


to 


to 


'to 
'to 
'to 
'to 
'to 
'to 
'to 
'to 


A^.  B.  Sometimes  only  one  of  the  pair  is  in  modern  use,  e.g., 
hosii,  "to  dry"  (rst.  conj.,  trans.),  the  corresponding  intransitive  of 
which,  liirii  (3rd.  conj.),  is  now  always  replaced  by  the  synonymous 
verb  kawaku. 

IF  322.  The  derivation  of  these  pairs  of  verbs  from  a  com- 
mon root  follows  no  fixed  rule.  Practice  and  the  diction- 
ary are  the  only  guides.  At  the  same  time  we  may  note 
that : 

I.  Numbers  of  intransitives  of  the  ist.  conjugation  end 
in  aru,  thus : 
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aratauiaru, 

kakaru, 

kasafiaru, 

mazaru, 

sadamarii, 

todomani, 


"  to  be  reformed." 
"to  hang." 
"  to  be  piled  up." 
"  to  be  mixed." 
"to  be  fixed." 


^    2    S-  -^  "^    ff    c 
r    ^    O  3  T3    D- 

->    <:^    3 


ft)    >; 


:2   O. 


P    ^  3^  to   -       3     cfi 

5    C    3  rrc3    — 


v; 


a    a  .3  ffq    ^.  < 

II       I       I       1      Q 


kesu, 

"  to  extinguish."         \ 

"to  break." 

"to  turn." 

"  to  give  back." 

p 

3 

0' 

<-• 

■-i 

en 

^3 

kowasn, 

mawasu, 

modosu, 

0* 

CTQ 

< 

3 
0 

3 
<' 

a> 
w 

0 

3 

5' 

crq 

ft! 

utsusii, 
wakasu, 

"to  remove." 

"to  boil."                     ; 

31 

CD 

a. 

9l 

3' 

0 

0 

■-! 
■-! 

to  stop. 

The  reason  for  such  verbs  in  ant  all  being  intransitives 
is  that  they  are  formed  by  the  agglutination  oi  am,  "  to 
be,"  to  the  stem. 
H  323.   II.  Numbers   of  transitives  of  the  ist.  conjugation 
have  stems  ending  in  s,  thus  : 

a 
(( 

(I 
ti 

(< 
( 

The  s  terminating  the  stem  of  such  verbs  is  probably, 
in  many  cases  at  least,  a  fragment  of  the  auxiliary  sum, 
"to  do." 

REFLECTIVE    VERBS. 

n  324.  The  Japanese  language  has  no  reflective  verbs.  But 
we  may,  before  quitting  the  subject  of  intransitive  verbs, 
draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  many  Japanese  intransi- 
tives correspond  to  European  reflectives,  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  following  : 

JAPANESE    INTRANSITIVES.  ENGLISH     REFLECTIVES. 

asobu,  "to  amuse  oneself"  ("to  play"). 

hatarakn,  "  to  exert  oneself"  ("  to  work  "). 

liutahireru,  "  to  tire  oneself"  ("  to  get  tired"). 

shitagau,  "  to  conform  oneself"  ("  to  obey  "). 
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Many    compounds   with   sum    likewise   correspond  to 

English  reflectives,  thus  : 

jisatsu  surii,  "to    kill    oneself"     ("to     commit 

suicide  "). 

manzoku  siiru,       "to  content  oneself"  ("  to  be  con- 
tent"). 

shitahi  wo  sum,   "to    prepare     oneself"     ("to    get 

ready  "). 

taikiitsu  snrn,  "  to  bore  oneself  "  ("  to  get  bored  "). 
The  alternative  non-reflective  English  equivalents, 
which  we  have  given  for  each  of  the  above,  will  suffice  to 
show  how  easy  it  is  to  render  a  reflective  idea  in  some 
other  way,  and  how  natural  it  therefore  was  for  the  Jap- 
anese mind  not  to  hit  on  the  reflective  form  of  verbal 
expression. 

CAUSATIVE    VERBS. 

II  325.  Causative  verbs  are  derived  from  transitives  or  in- 
transitives  according  to  the  following  rule  : — 

In  verbs  of  the  ist.  conjugation  add  seru,  in  verbs  of 
the  2nd.  and  3rd.  conjugations  add  sascru,  to  the  Negative 
Base,  thus  : 

Ikorosu,     "  to  kill ;  "      korosascru,  "  to  cause  to  kill." 

■^\oku,  "  to  put ;  "       okaseru,        "  to  cause  to  put." 

"i    ,  .  ,  ,,7-  ("  to  cause  to  know," 

'shim,       "to  know;     shirasem,  u  ^     "  to  tell." 

jonin,       "to  read."     yomasem,     "  to  cause  to  read." 

,,  ("to    cause    to    ob- 

em,  "toobtam;     esasem,       ]  tain,"  i.6'.,  "to  give." 

,  (  "  to  cause  to  eat," 

iabem,     "  to  eat ;         tabesascm,^-^^^    "  to  feed." 

abim,       "  to  bathe  ;  "  abisasem,     "  to  cause  to  bathe." 
,.        f"to  comt  \.o  tshkisase-   j "  to  cause  to  come 
tsukim,[     an  end;"        ru,  Ito  an  end." 


O) 


a   \ 


c 


c 
o 
u 
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N.  B.     The  5  of  the  causative  termination  is  probably  a  fragment 
of  the  verb  sum,  "  to  do." 

The  chief  irregular  verbs  are  made  causative  as  follows  : 
kiiru,         "  to  come;"  kosaseni,       "  to  cause  to  come." 
shinuru,   "  to  die  ;  "      shinaseru,     "  to  cause  to  die." 
sum,         "  to  do  ;  "       saseru,  "  to  cause  to  do." 

The   polite  termination   7nasu  is  not  susceptible  of  the 
causative  form. 

H  326.  An  alternative  method  of  forming  the  causative, 
which  belongs  to  the  Written  Language,  but  which  may 
still  occasionally  be  heard  from  the  lips  of  the  educated, 
is  to  agglutinate  shimeni  and  seshimern  instead  oi  seru 
and  saseru  respectively,  thus  :  korosashimeru,  eseshiineru, 
tsukiseshimeru. 

I1  327.  All  causatives  are  conjugated  according  to  the  para- 
digm of  the  second  conjugation,  and  are,  like  other  verbs, 
susceptible  of  the  passive  voice,  thus  : 

shiraserareru,  "to  be  caused  to  know,"  i.e.,  "to  be  told." 
tabesaserareru,  "  to  be  caused  to  eat,"  i.e.,  "  to  be  fed." 
abisaserareru,     "  to  be  caused  to  bathe." 

In  practice,  however,  these  complicated  forms  are  rarely 
employed. 
If  328.  The  Japanese  causative  includes  three  or  four  shades 
of  meaning.  Thus  koshiraesaseru,  the  causative  of  A'os/u'- 
raeru,  "to  prepare,"  must  be  rendered  sometimes  by  "to 
cause  to  prepare,"  or  "to  make  prepare,"  sometimes  by  "  to 
allow  to  prepare,"  or  "  to  let  prepare."  The  fundamental 
idea  of  the  causative  is  that,  while  the  action  is  actually 
performed  by  one  person,  the  question  as  to  whether  it 
shall  be  performed  at  all  is  in  some  way  or  other  decided 
by  another  person. 
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H  329.  In  causative  constructions,  the  noun  standing  for 
the  person  who  is  made  to  perform  the  action  is  marked 
by  the  postposition  ni  ;  and  the  noun  standing  for  the 
person  or  thing  the  action  is  performed  upon  is  marked 
by  the  postposition  wo. 

Kiku  wo       iieki-ya^ 

Vhrifsanlhemtima  [accus.),  gardener 


"  Please     make    the 
711     sugu  in  ucsaslnte  gardener       plant      out 

by,  iimncdialely  caiising-lo-planl  i  the        chrysanthemums 

kndasai.  at  once." 

coMidesccnd.  ' 

Daiku       wo  yonde,         \ 

Carpenter  (accus.)     haiing-called,]        "  It  will  be  as  Well  tO 

futsiigo     na       tokoro       wo        \  send  for  the  carpenter, 

inconvenient  places     (acais.)      I  and    get    him    tO    repair 

naosasern         ga         it.  the  broken  places." 

cansinff-to-rcpair  (iiom.)   (is)  good.     J 

I  ma    koziikai   ni  ii-tsukete,  \ 

J\'oic      coolie       to  commanding. 


"You  had  better  tell 

coolie  to  come  and 

sweep  up  the  garden." 


niwa     no         soji         wo     ^as^- ^the  coolie  to  come  and 

garden    '«  cleansing  (accus.)  cause- 

rn       ga         ii. 
to-do  (nom.)  [is)  good.  J 

Tsumari  sake  de  mo  kawasera-\      "  I   tell  you  it  will 

,tt-last  liquor  even  to-b€-caused-\QY\^     by     his     getting 

rem       no  dcsho  yo !     ^bullied    into  treatino- 

io-bny   fact  tcill-probably-be,     oh ! 

(Example  of  passive  of  causative  from 
the  ''  Botan-Ddru.y 


the    other   fellow   to 
liquor." 


"  Please  tell  the 
messenger  to  wait 
while  I  write  an 
answer." 


Heiiji     wo      kaite    iriL     kara,  \ 

ttnsirer  [accus.)  tcriting  am    because, 

tsiikai  no  mono     wo        mafashi-  \ 

message  '*  person  [accus.)    cansing-to- 

te       kndasai. 

tcait  condescend. 

N.  B.  The  gerunds  ucsashitc  and  matashltc  should,  strictly 
speaking,  be  ncsasctc  and  matasctc,  according  to  the  paradigm  of  the 
second  conjugation  to  which  all  causative  verbs  belong.  But  it  is 
very  usual  in  ordinary  conversation  thus  to  make  the  gerund  of  these 
verbs  follow  the  analogy  of  the  first  conjugation. 
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H  330.  Do  not  confound  transitive  verbs  of  the  first  conjuga- 
tion whose  stem  happens  to  end  in  s,  such  as  das7i,  "  to 
put  outside,"  "  to  send  out ;  "  hayasu,  "  to  grow  "  (trans.), 
with  causative  verbs  of  the  second  conjugation.     Thus  : 

Detagatte  iru      kara,     x      cc^t^q    p^g  wants 

V^'ishi„s-lo.so.oui         U       because,  ^^^      ^^       j^^^^ 

cJmt     wo         dashitc  yattc    1  ,^^^^  ^,,^  ,,         ^ 

pug  [accus.)  putliiig-otilside  sending 

kudasai, 

condcuccnd. 


J 


let  it  out." 


Moto     kara     ima   no       yd       \ 

Origin     from,      note      '*     fashion  "  Did    (the    Japan- 

7ii    Jiige      wo      hayashitc      i})ia-\ese)   formerly     grow 

in,    beard  (acciis.)     growing  were 

shita  ka  ? 


mustaches,    as   they 
do  now  ?  " 


U  331.  It  is  true  that  we  have  been  obliged  to  use  the  causa- 
tive word  "  let  "  in  rendering  the  first  of  these  sentences 
into  English,  and  that  we  might  just  as  well  have  used  it 
in  the  second.  Nevertheless  the  distinction  has  some 
importance  in  Japanese.  It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to 
confound  kasii,  "to  lend,"  with  karisaseru,  "to  cause  to 
borrow,"  just  as  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  confound 
tateru,  "  to  set  up,"  with  tataseru  (from  tatsii),  "  to  cause 
to  stand  up."  In  the  case  of  "  lending  "  and  "  causing 
to  borrow,"  the  difference  is  quite  clear  even  in  our 
English  idiom.  In  Japanese  it  is  so  in  all  cases.  Thus, 
tateru  means  "to  stand  some  dead  object  up,"  or  to 
"set  up"  as  king  some  puppet  with  no  will  of  his  own. 
Tataseru,  on  the  other  hand,  implies  that  the  person  who 
is  caused  to  stand  up  is  an  agent  possessed  of  indepen- 
dent volition.  Tatesaseru,  the  causative  of  tateru,  "  to 
set  up,"  would  mean  "to  cause  another  to  set  a  third 
person  up."     To  take  another  instance,  orosu  means  to 
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"lower,"  i.e.,  "  to  launch,"  a  vessel  into  the  water,  while 
orisaseru  (causative  of  oriru,  "to  descend")  would  be 
used,  let  us  say,  of  making  a  person  descend  the  side  of 
a  ravine  on  his  own  feet. 

11  332.  Though  scrupulous  with  regard  to  the  above  point, 
the  Japanese  are  less  careful  than  ourselves  to  distinguish 
the  causative  from  the  ordinary  active  idiom.  Thus, 
where  we  should  say  "  I  am  going  to  have  my  hair  cut," 
they  prefer  to  say  simply  Kaini^  hasanii'^  ni^  ikimasu'^,  lit. 
"  (I)  go*  to^  cut^  (i^y)  hair'."  Even  in  English,  however, 
we  often  transgress  against  logical  exactness  in  precisely 
the  same  way.  Thus  we  are  apt  to  say  that  we  are 
building  a  house,  when  what  we  really  mean  is  that  we 
are  having  one  built  for  us  by  an  architect,  who  himself 
causes  it  to  be  built  by  the  masons. 

II  333.  Observe  that  though  Japanese,  as  stated  in  I1  327, 
p.  207,  has  passive  forms  of  the  causative,  it  has  no 
causative  forms  of  the  passive.  It  never  uses  such 
idioms  as  the  English  "to  cause  to  be  arrested,"  "to 
cause  to  be  altered,"  etc.,  but  always  employs  the  corres- 
ponding active  instead,  thus  : 


"We  will  let  some 
samples  be  brought,  and 
then  consult  about  the 


Mihoii     wo        viotte    kosa 

Sample  {accits.)  carrying-    hav 

sliite,  sodan 

•  .       I  •  T  -  matter.        More   lit.      "  We 

,      ,  ivtll  cause  (some  one]  to  bnn^ 

(we)  , rill-do.  {some  patterns r  etc. 

This  is  but  an  additional  illustration  of  the  marked 
preference  which  the  Japanese  language  has  for  the  active 
over  the  passive  voice. 

N,  B.  Note  in  passing  how  inottc  knni,  "  to  bring,"  becomes  niotte 
kosaseru,  "  to  cause  to  bring,"  the  second  verb  Jairii  alone  suffering  a 
change  of  form.     All  such  cases  are  treated  in  the  same  manner. 
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IT  334.  Many  complex  verbal  ideas  are  expressed  in  Japanese 
by  means  of  compound  verbs,  which  replace  the  preposi- 
tional verbs  of  European  languages,  and  sometimes  cor- 
respond to  whole  phrases,  thus  : — 

tobi-agani,   lit,    "jump-ascend,"    i.e.,    "to    ascend  by 

jumping,"   "tojumpup." 
tobi-komu,  lit.  "jump-enter,"  i.e.,  "to  enter  by  jump- 
ing," "  to  jump  in." 
tobi-kosu,  "to  cross  by  jumping,"  i.e.,  "to  jump  across." 
kiri-korosit,  "  to  kill  by  cutting,"  i.e.,  "  to  cut  to  death." 
biichi-korosii,   "to  kill   by   beating,"   i.e.,  "to  beat  to 

death." 
buchi-taosu,  "to  prostrate  by  beating,"  i.e.,  "to  knock 

down." 
mi-mawarii,    "to  go  round  by  looking,"  i.e.,  "to  look 

round." 
mi-otosu,  "  to  drop  in  looking,"  i.e.,  "  to  overlook." 
mi-sokonau,   "to  mistake   in  looking,"    i.e.,    "  to    see 


wrong. 


kiki-sokonau,   "to  mistake  in  hearing,"  i.e.,  "  to  hear 

wrong. 
shini-sokonau,  "  to  mistake  in  dying,"  i.e.,  "  barely  to 

escape  death." 
wake-ataeru,   "to  divide  and  give,"   i.e.,   "  to  give  in 

shares." 

H  335.  The   following  are  further  examples     chosen   from 
among  many  scores  of  those  in  commonest  use  : 

de-au,  "to  meet  by  going  out,"  i.e.,  "  to  meet  out  of 
doors,"  "to  encounter," 
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deki-agaru,  "to  eventuate  and  rise,"  i.e.,  "to  be  com- 
pleted." 

meguri-aii,  "to  meet  by  going  round,"  i.e.,  "to  come 
across  after  many  adventures." 

mi-tsukeru,  "  to  fix  by  seeing,"  i.e.,  "  to  notice." 

moshi-awaseni,  "  to  cause  to  meet  by  saying,"  i.e.,  "  to 
arrange  beforehand."      (Awasem  is  the  causative  of  au,\ 

°  \"  to  meet.  / 

nori-ohirerii,  "  to  be  late  in  riding,"  i.e.,   "  to  be  too 

late"  (for  the  train,  etc.). 
omoi-dasH,   "  to  put  outside  by  thinking,"  i.e.,  "  to  call 

to  mind." 
toki-akasu,  "to  loosen  and  clear,"  i.e.,  "to  explain." 
tsuki-ataru,    "  to   reach   by    striking,"    i.e.    "  to   strike 

against,"  "  to  come  to  the  end  "  (of  a  street). 
uke-ati,  "  to  meet  by  receiving,"  i.e.,  "to  guarantee." 
uke-toru,  "  to  take  by  receiving,"  i.e.,  "  to  take  delivery 

of." 
uri-sabaku,  "  to  manage  by  selling,"  i.e.,  "  to  sell  off." 

H  336.  Some  verbs  recur  with  special  frequency  in  the 
character  of  second  member  of  a  compound  ;  thus  (to 
mention  only  three  or  four)  : 

Dasu  denotes  the  action  of  coming  out,  taking  out  or 

beginning,  as  in  hasJiiri-dasu,   "to  run  out;  "  tori-dasu, 

"  to  take  out ;  "  naki-dasu,  "  to  begin  to  cry." 

N-  B.  Dasu  is  properly  a  transitive  verb,  corresponding  to  the 
intransitive  deru,  "  to  come  out."  Its  intransitive  use  in  such  com- 
pounds as  hashiri-dasu  is  therefore  somewhat  anomalous,  but  it  is 
sanctioned  by  usage. 

Kakarii   shows  that  the  action  denoted  by  the  chief 

verb  is  about  to  commence,  or  that  it  is  accidental,  as  in 

naori-kakaru,   "to   be  on  the  road  to   recovery;"   turi- 

kakaru,  "  to  happen  to  pass  by." 
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Kakerii,  generally  shows  that  the  action  has  been  begun 
and  then  abandoned,  as  in  shi-kakern,  "  to  leave  half 
done;"  Jiajiashi-kakeru,  "to  break  off  in  the  middle  of 
saying  something." 

Komu  corresponds  to  the  English  word  "  in,"  as  in 
tobi-koijiu,  "  to  jump  in  ;  "  /uri-komu,  "  to  come  in  "  (said 
of  rain  or  snow  coming  into  the  house). 

Kirn,  "  to  cut,"  indicates  totality,  as  in  kai-kiru,  "  to 
purchase  the  whole"  (of  a  consignment,  etc.)  ;  kari-kiru, 
"  to  hire  the  whole  "  (of  a  house,  etc.);  sliime-kiru,  "to 
close  up  "  (e.g.  a  part  of  a  building  undergoing  repairs). 

1i  337.  Occasionally  three  verbs  are  compounded  together, 
as  moshi-age-kaneru,  a  very  respectful  way  of  expressing 
"to  hesitate  to  say."  It  is  compounded  of  tnosn,  "to 
say  ;  "  ageni,  "  to  lift  up  ;  "  and  kancru,  "  to  be  unable." 

IF  338.  Compound  verbs,  like  simple  ones,  are  susceptible 
of  taking  the  negative,  passive,  potential  and  causative 
suffixes,  as  : 

buchi-taosanakattn,  "  did  not  knock  down  ;  " 
buchi-taosenakatta,  "  could  not  knock  down  ;  " 
buchi-taosarete,         "  being  knocked  down  ;  " 
buchi-taosaseru,        "  to  cause  to  knock  down  ;  " 
all  from  the  verb  buchi-taosu,  "  to  knock  down." 

I1  339.  As  shown  by  the  examples  we  have  given,  the  first 
member  of  a  compound  verb  is  put  in  the  indefinite 
form,  while  the  second  member  alone  is  conjugated 
through  the  various  moods  and  tenses.  The  first  member 
generally  stands  in  an  adverbial  relation  to  the  second. 
Thus  in  buchi-korosu,  "  to  beat  to  death,"  the  first  member 
buchi  shows  the  manner  of  action  of  the  second  member 
korosu.     In  some  few  cases,  however,  the  signification 
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of  the  two  members  of  the  compound  is  co-ordinat- 
ed, for  instance  in  iki-kaeni,  "to  go  and  come  back 
again." 

ir  340.  The  Japanese  language  makes  such  lavish  use  of 
compound  verbs,  that  it  is  essential  for  him  who  would 
speak  idiomatically  to  get  into  the  habit  of  employing 
them  in  preference  to  simple  verbs  wherever  possible. 
Here  are  a  few  examples  of  their  use  : — 

Futo     omoi-dashimashita.     ")      "  It  has  just  occurred 

Suddenly     thhtk-have-put-out.         J  to  me," 

Aa!  knki-sokonnwiashitn.     \      "Oh!  I  have  made  a 


^h !     tcrite-have'Uiistakeic. 


j  mistake  (in  writing)." 


Kiki-sokonai    desii.  |      "You     have     heard 

Hear-mistakc     (it)  is.  I  wron< 


'&• 


Chodo       watakUslii      ga       \ 

j««/  M  (nom.)     I      "I   was  just  on  the 

de-kakeni      tokoro      deshita.    [point  of  going  out." 

go-ottt  place  was.        ' 

Tsiikai        ga    iki-chigai    ni\ 
jfTesseuffers  {nom.)  go-ditrei-     /« '     "  The  two  messengers 
narimasliita.  crossed  each  other." 

became. 

Kono     nclii     kara     ii      no  ^      u  j     ^jn    ggject    the 

orUis     inside     f.-o,n    good  ones  U^^^  ^^^^         ^^^ 

WO         cri-daslnniaslio.  fV,        " 

[acciis.)  choose-tFill-ptit-out.  ' 

Furi-dashlte  kita  \ 

Fali-beginning  has-come  <<  ^g  Jj.  j^^g  ^ome    On 

kara,       dem         no         wo      \        ^^.       j   ^j^j^j,  j  ^^,-x\ 

because,  soing'ont  action  (acais.)  ,       ,-1-  n    u 

mi-awasemasho.  P^^  oh  my  walk. 

sce-tcill-probably-cause-to-iiiect.     ' 
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Mo    JiUotsH    ii-ts'ukcru    kotox 


Still       one  say-lix       thing 

ga       am       kara,        iuia       no 


"  I      have      another 

order    to    give    to    the 

(,win.)     »•»      because,     uotv         '*  I  messenger     who     has 

^•^"^^^  ,^^,         ->'^^^-  just      started    off;    so 

tuessenget  {accns.)  call-       ,  ,,  ,  •        ,        ,    „ 

hacing-gircn-back  condescend.      J 

A^  B.  With  regard  to  the  gerund  kayashite  in  this  last  example, 
observe  that  the  verb  is  properly  kacsu  (compare  kacru,  '•  to  go  back"); 
but  the  corruption  kayasii  is  in  common  Colloquial  use. 

THE    EQUIVALENTS    OF    THE    VERB    "  TO    BE." 

H  341.  The  student  who  is  perplexed  by  the  variety  of 
manners  in  which  the  Japanese  language  expresses  the 
sense  of  our  substantive  verb  "  to  be,"  should  note  the 
following  remarks : — 

Aru,  atta,  aro,  etc.,  means  properly  "there  is,"  "there 
was,"  "there  perhaps  will  be,"  but  is  often  best  trans- 
lated by  "  I  (you,  etc.)  have,"  the  Japanese  nominative 
becoming  the  English  objective  case,  as : 

Kane  pa  aru.   ]       ,,  t  u  " 

i^s        1,1     \-     \      "  I  have  some  money. 

,lIoney  (iioin.)  [t/wrqis.    I  ■' 

By  the  addition  of  niasii,  as  ariinasu,  ariviashita,  ari- 
inasho,  the  expression  is  made  more  polite.  Gozaimasu, 
gozaimashita,  gozaimasho  (conf.  11^  270)  are  more  polite 
still,  but  the  signification  is  exactly  the  same. 

A^.  B.  Of  course  there  may  be,  and  are,  cases  in  which  a  free  and 
idiomatic  English  rendering  will  require  "is"  or  "was,"  instead  of 
"there  is"  or  "there  was"  as  the  equivalent  of  uni,  arimasii,  gozai- 
masu, etc.  But  the  proper  signitication  of  the  Japanuse  itself  is 
always  "  there  is,"  "  there  was,"  etc.,  except  in  the  case  mentioned 
in  the  next  paragraph. 

1i  342.  However,  when  combined  with  an  adjective,  the 
verb  gozaimasu  means  simply  "  to  be,"  thus  : 
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Kono  mizu    wa,    taihen  ni  karfi 

This  tratcr  as-for,  atrfiillt/    lig:hl\        "This     water     IS 

gozabnasu.  deliciously  soft." 

{it)  is.  I 

The  certain  present  tense  of  aru  and  of  arimnsu  is 
rarely,  if  ever,  thus  used  with  the  ii  or  o  form  of  adjectives 
(see  p.  117  and  p.  121),  as  the  adjective  includes  in  itself 
the  idea  of  the  verb  "to  be."  Thus  the  less  polite 
equivalent  of  the  above  sentence  would  be  Kono  Jiiizu  wa, 
taihen  ni  karin.  In  the  other  tenses,  however,  the  verb 
aru  appears  as  an  agglutinated  suffix,  as  explained  in  H 
186  (p.  124),  and  shown  in  the  paradigm  on  p.  125  ;  thus 
kanikatta,  "  was  light ;  "  karnkaru,  "  is  or  will  probably  be 
light,"  etc. 

H  343.  Dc  am,  de  atta,  de  aro,  etc.     (familiar), 

De  arimasii,  de  arimashita,  de  arimasho,  etc.  (rather 
polite), 

De  gozabnasu,  de  gozaiinasliita,  de  gozaimasho,  etc. 
(truly  polite),  are  the  simple  verb  "to  be"  without 
"there," — that  is  to  say  they  mean  "I  am,"  "he,  she, 
or  it  is,"  "  we  are,"  "you  are,"  "they  are,"  and  so  on 
through  all  the  other  tenses.  Da  is  a  corruption  of  de 
am  ;  datta  and  daro  are  corruptions  of  de  atta  and  de  aro, 
with  which  they  exactly  agree  in  meaning.  (Conf.  end 
of  1i  88,  p.  62.)  These  forms  might  with  propriety  be 
written  d'a,  d'atta,  and  d'aro,  in  order  the  more  clearly 
to  mark  their  composite  origin. 

Kore     wa      nan    de   aru?[      "  What  is  this  ?  " 
This    as-for,  ichat        is  (it)  ?  I  (More  often  Korc  wa  nan  da  ?) 

^50  de  gozaimasho.  |      «  j^  -^  probably  a  lie." 

MJie  probablff'is.  I 
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Tokaido  karamaivatte  itta  ho  \      "  Thou<^h  3'ou 

Vdkaiao      by      turning  ,cenl  side    micrhtn't  lllink  SO,  it 

ga  kactte        tokn       daro.     \     -[^       probably       be 

ynom.)    conlraritrise  profit      trill-  ,        ,  .  i 

probabiy.be.  shorter   to   go    round 

(Politely,  dc  gozaimasJw.)  J  by  the  Tokaido." 

H  344.  Desu,  deshita,  and  deslio  have  the  same  significa- 
tion respectively  as  de  gozai>iiasu,  de  gozaininshita,  and 
de  gozaimasho,  of  which  they  are  contractions.  Thus  the 
second  and  third  examples  in  the  preceding  paragraph 
might  equally  well  read  thus  : 

Uso  desho. 

Tokaido  kara  tnawatfe  itta  ho  ga  kaette  toku  desho. 

H  345.  Iru  (3rd.  conj.,  stem  i)  and  am  (ist.  conj.,  stem  ori) 
signify  properly  "to  dwell,"  hence  "to  live,"  "to  be" 
(in  a  certain  place).  Notwithstanding  their  original 
signification,  which  would  seem  to  limit  their  application 
to  living  creatures,  they  are  now  also  used  in  speaking 
of  inanimate  beings.  Their  chief  use  is  as  auxiliaries 
(see  p.  186 — ^7). 

H  346.  Irassharu  and  o  ide  nasarii  are  honorific  synonyms 
of  iru  "  to  be,"  and  of  several  other  verbs,  as  will  be 
shown  in  U  405. 

II  347.  Ja,  as  a  verb,  is  not  heard  from  the  lips  of 
Tokyo  speakers.  But  in  the  Colloquial  of  Kyoto,  in  the 
language  of  the  stage,  and  frequently  in  printed  Colloqui- 
al, it  takes  the  place  of  da.  It  must  not  be  confounded 
withjrt,  the  Tokyo  contracted  form  of  the  two  postposi- 
tions dc  wa,  as  in  Kore  ja  nai  for  Kore  de  wa  nai,  "  It  is 
not  this." 

1i  348.  Naru,  "  to  be,"  not  to  be  confounded  with  naru,  "  to 
become,"  belongs  almost  entirely  to  the  Written  Language. 
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We  Still  find,  however,  in  common  use  the  form  naraha 
explained  on  p.  iSo,  and  such  expressions  as  isognna- 
kereha^  narimasen'^,  lit.  "  it-is-not^  (i.e.,  it  won't  do) 
if-one-hurries-not,"  i.e.,  "you  must  make  haste." 
1i  349.  Sum,  properly  "to  do,"  sometimes  passes  over  into 
the  sense  of  "  to  be."     See  *^  356  and  "i  357. 

THE    VERB    Sum. 

IT  350.  Xo  verb  recurs  more  constantly  in  Japanese  than 
the  irregular  verb  sum,  the  paradigm  of  which  has  been 
given  on  p.  155,  and  whose  primary  signification  is  "to 
do,"  "  to  make,"  the  French  /aire.  Sometimes  it  stands 
independently  in  its  proper  sense  of  doing  or  making,  the 
noun  governed  by  it  taking  the  accusative  postposition 
wo,  as  usual  with  transitive  verbs,  thus  : — 


Ikusa  wo  suru. 
Shitaku  wo  suru. 
Ryori  wo  sum. 

jfafna  ic'O  sum. 

Mane  wo  sum. 
So  shite. 


"  To  make  war." 

"  To  make  preparations." 

"  To  cook  "  {/aire  la  cuisine). 

"  To  make  obstruction,"  i.e., 
"  To  be  in  the  way." 

"To  make  imitation,"  "to 
imitate,"  also  simply  "  to 
do  "  (in  a  bad  sense). 

"Having   done    so;"    "and 
then." 

"  What  are  you  doing?  " 


Omae  do  shiinasu  ? 
(Famil.) 

Compare  also  such  adjectival  and  adverbial  expressions 

as  c/mn^   to^   shlta\  lit.   "  did'   that'  quiet\"  i.e.,  simply 

"  quiet ;"  sube-stibe^  shlte^,  lit.  "  having-done*  smooth,"  i.e., 

simply  "  smoothly"  [chan  and  sube-sube  are  onomatopes). 
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^  351.  More  often  sum  sinks  into  being  a  mere  suffix  serv- 
ing to  verbalise  nouns.  O^  verbs  thus  formed  the  modern 
language  contains  an  enormous  number.  The  following 
are  a  few  specimens  : 


aisuru,         "  to  love ;"        from  rtz,        "love," 
chakusuru,  "  to  arrive  ;"        ,,     c/;n^»,  "  arrival," 
hisurn,         "  to  compare  ;"  ,,     hi,        "comparison. 
jisuru,  "to  refuse;"       ,,    ji,         "refusal." 

kessuru,        "  to  decide ;"      ,,     ketsu,    "decision." 
sassuru,        "  to  guess  ;"        ,,     satsu,   "  a  guess."        . 


r.  n 


"    re 

X  re 
<*  -1 


2  ^ 

S    Si 


anshin  sunt,   "  to  feel  at  ease  ;"  from  a«5//fn,        ,  ,r 

choai  sum,      "  to  love ;"  ,,    choai,       "love." 

,    .,  "  to  be(come)  ,    .,  "  civilisa- 

kaikwa  sum,        ■   •,■     j   "  >>    lio.ikii'a,       ,. 

'      civilised  ;  "  '       tion. 

kenkwa  sum,  ^' to  qusiTrel  ;''  ,,    kenkwa,  '' a  quavvQl.'' 

-  ,.  I,  ^    J-    ■         •  '■         ro,  "prison,"  and  5/i/, 

rosht  sum,      "  to  die  in  prison  ;     ,,        a  a  ■  th  " 

tochaku  sum, ^' to  arrive  ;''  ,,    tochaku,   "arrival." 

A^  B.  It  seems  to  have  become  usual  among  transliterators 
to  attach  sum  to  the  preceding  noun  (e.g.  aisuru,  chakusuru)  when 
this  noun  consists  of  a  single  Chinese  character,  and  to  write  it 
separately  (e.g.  anshin  sum,  chdai  sum)  when  the  noun  consists  of 
two  Chinese  characters.  There  is  nothing  to  object  to  in  this 
practically   convenient  distinction. 

IT  352.  When  the  noun  is  a  monosyllable,  the  verb  formed 
from  it  by  means  of  suric  is  sometimes  treated  as  if  it  be- 
longed to  the  first  regular  conjugation,  thus  jisanai,  "  he 
does  not  refuse"  (as  if  from  y/s«),  instead  oi  jishinai. 
But  this  is  incorrect  and  somewhat  vulgar. 
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^'  353-  When  the  noun  is  a  monosyllable  ending  in  n,  sum 
generally  changes  to  zurn,  and  thence  to  jini,  which  latter 
is  conjugated  regularly  according  to  the  paradigm  of  the 
third  conjugation.  This  sometimes  happens  even  when 
the  final  letter  is  not  n,  thus  : 

anjiru,    "  to  be  anxious  ;"  from  an,     "opinion."     1     z 
ojiru,      "  to  correspond ;"      ,,      o,       "correspond- }-§  c 

ence."       J  '  ^ 
ro;/;Vn<,  "  to  argue  ;"  ,,      ron,    "argument." 

50«//r»,  "  to  be  injured  ;"       ,,       son,    "injury." 

^  354.  The  above  examples  are  all  of  Chinese  words.  Sum 
is  less  frequently  attached  to  words  of  native  Japanese 
origin.  The  following  and  several  others  are,  however, 
in  common  use  : 

agari-sagari  sum,  "to  go  up  and  down;"  from  the 
indefinite  forms  used  substantively  oiagaru,  "  to  ascend," 
and  sagam,  "  to  descend." 

hossiim,  "  to  wish  ;"  from  hori,  an  archaic  word  expres- 
sive of  desire. 

kega  sum,  "  to  be  wounded  ;"  from  kcga,  "  a  wound." 

^'355-  There  are  a  few  instances  of  jim  {(ov  suru)  being 
agglutinated  to  an  adjective  stem,  as  : 

karonjim,  "to  think  lightly  of;"  from  karui,  "light." 
omonjiru,    "  to  esteem ;"  ,,      omoi,    "heavy." 

But  these  words  sound  bookish,  and  are  not  much  used 
in  genuine  Colloquial. 

IT  356.  Just  as  in  French  the  expression/air^  c/^azf^  does  not 
mean  "  to  make  hot,"  but  "  to  be  hot,"  so  also  in  Japan- 
ese the  verb  resulting  from  the  combination  oi  sum  with 
a  noun  is  not  necessarily  a  transitive  verb.     It  may  in- 
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deed  be  transitive  ;  but  sometimes  it  is  intransitive,  and 
sometimes  it  corresponds  to  an  English  passive,  as  vari- 
ously illustrated  in  the  examples  given  in  the  preceding 
paragraphs.  In  a  few  cases,  e.g.,  sJiojini  (for  shosurti),  "to 
produce"  or  "to  be  produced,"  it  has  a  double  accept- 
ation. Usage  is  the  sole  arbiter  in  each  case.  When 
usage  sanctions  the  transitive  use,  then  the  corresponding 
passive  is  obtained  by  substituting  for  sum  its  passive  se- 
rareru  or  sareru,  thus  : 
aisiiru,  "  to  love  ;"     aisemreru,         "  to  be  loved." 

,.  ,    ,  ,c^    ^u      ,   ,,  chochakusera- ("  to      get       a 

chochakn  sum,  "  iothvsLsh;  -      <-v,..^.4,;„,r  " 

j'cru,  (     thrashmg. 

(  "  to     be       es- 
omonjlru,  ^^X.o  Qs.it&m;'"  oinonjlrareruA  ,  ,, 

H  357.   Sometimes  sum,  when  used  independently,  takes  ga 
instead  of  7c^o.     It  then  signifies  "to  be,"  as  in 

Oto  ga  sum,      "  There  is  a  noise." 

Ztitsii ga  sum,  "  There  is  a  headache,"  i.e.,  "  I  have  a 
headache." 
H  358.  Construed  with   the   particle  to,  sum  means  "to  be 
about  to,"  thus  : 

Iko  to  shite,  "  Being  about  to  go." 

Construed  with  the   particle  ni,  sum  forms  an  idiom, 
which  the  following  sentence  may  serve  to  illustrate  : 

Kaette  knra  no  koto  ni  sliiyn.  \    "I  will  leave  it  till 

MKaving-relttrticd  tifter  '«  lliinff  to  lei/l-tlo.  (after  my  return." 
VERBS    LIABLE    TO    BE    MISTAKEN    FOR    EACH    OTHER. 

II  359.  Foreign  students  of  Japanese  are  often  naturally  per- 
plexed by  the  fact  that  the  stems  of  many  verbs  of  the  ist. 
conjugation  end  in  r,  while  two  of  the  "bases"  (the  cer- 
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tain  present  and  the  conditional  base)  of  verbs  of  the  2nd. 
and  3rd.  conjugations  always  contain  an  r.  For  instance, 
is  shaheni,  "  to  chatter,"  of  the  ist.  conjugation  or  of  the 
2nd.  ?  It  is  of  the  ist.,  because  the  stem  is  shaber,  the 
indefinite  form  shaberi,  and  the  negative  base  shabera. 
On  the  other  hand,  tsnmeru,  "  to  pack,"  is  of  the  2nd.  con- 
jugation, the  letter  r  belonging  in  this  case,  not  to  the 
stem,  but  to  the  termination.  Similarly  cJiir-21,  "  to  fall  " 
(like  faded  flowers),  is  of  the  ist.  conjugation,  while  nirii, 
*' to  boil,"  is  of  the  3rd.  Especially  perplexing  are  such 
pairs  of  verbs  as  her-u  (ist.  conj.),  "  to  diminish,"  and  he- 
ru  (2nd.  conj.),  "to  pass  through;  kir-u  (ist.  conj.),  "to 
cut,"  and  ki-ru  (3rd.  conj.),  "  to  wear."  Neither  is  it  easy 
at  first  sight  to  distinguish  correctly  all  the  forms  of,  say, 
todoniar-u,  the  intransitive  verb  "  to  stop,"  from  those  of 
todome-ru,  the  corresponding  transitive  verb  "to  stop." 
Practice  and  the  dictionary  are  the  only  guides  in  this 
matter. 
%  360.  The  comparative  paradigm  on  the  next  page  will 
serve  to  illustrate  the  differences  obtaining,  in  the  various 
moods  and  tenses,  between  pairs  or  sets  of  like-sounding 
verbs,  such  as  are  those  above-mentioned.  The  three 
verbs  given  in  it  are  all  in  daily  Colloquial  use.  They  are  : 
irn,  1st.  conj.,  stem  ir;  "to  go  in,"  used  chiefly  in  the 
phrase  ki  7ii  irn,  "  to  go  into  one's  mind,"  i.e.,  "  to  please, 
or  be  agreeable  to,  one." 

ireru,  2nd.  conj.,  stem  ir  ;  "  to  put  in." 
ini,  3rd.  conj.,  stem  i  ;  "  to  dwell,"  "  to  be." 
Irn,  "to  go  in,"  and  ireru,  "to  put  in,"  are  related  to 
each  other  as  respectively  the  intransitive   and   transitive 
forms  of  the  same  verb.     The  resemblance  of  these  two 
to  irn,  "  to  be,"  is  merely  fortuitous. 


VERBS    LIABLE    TO    BE    CONFOUNDED. 
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VERBS    USED    AS    OTHER    PARTS    OF    SPEECH. 

H  362.  Some  few  verbs,  mostly  in   the   gerundial  form,  are 
used  as  postpositions,  e.g., 

mottc,  "  with,"  "  by  means  of;"  from  uwtsu  "  to  hold." 
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ni  yoiie,  "  owing  to  ;"  (vom  yoru,  "  to  rely." 

H  363.  Others  correspond  to  English  adverbs,  adverbial 
phrases  or  conjunctions,  thus  : 

amari,  "too  (much)  ;"  indef.  form  oiainarn,  "to  exceed." 

Jiajimete,  "  for  the  first  time,"]  gerund  ofhajimeru,  "  to 
"  never  before."  I      begin  "  (trans.). 

kaette,  "  contrary  to  what  one  might  expect ;"  gerund 

of  kaeru,  "  to  return  "  (intrans.). 
kiri  (vulg.  kkiri),  used  as  a  suffix  meaning  "  only,"  e.g. 

sore-kiri,  "  only  that ;"  indef.  form  o{  kiru,  "  to  cut." 

nokorazu,  "without  excep-l  negative  gerund  oinokoni, 
tion,"  "all."  )      "to  remain." 

sayo  nara,  "  good-bye,"  lit.  "  if  that]  «a;-a(6a),  condition- 
be  so,  (we  shall  meet  again.)"     )     al  oinaru,  "to be." 

setnete,  "  at  least,"  "  at  most ;"  gerund  oi  semeru,  "to 
treat  with  rigour." 

shiiie,  "urgently;"  gerund  of shiini,  "to  urge." 

so  shite,  "and  then,"  I  lit.  "having  done  so,"  5/«7g  being 
"  and  "  (after  verbs),  j      the  gerund  of  sum,  "to  do." 

subete,  "  altogether,"  "  all."  ]  ^^1"^"^  oisuberu,  "  to  unite 

tatocha,  "for  instance;"  condit.  o{tatoeru,  "to  compare." 

II  364.  The  present  tense  is  in  some  few  cases  doubled  and 
used  adverbially,  thus  : 

kaesH-gaesu,   "over  and  over  again;"  from  kaesn,  "to 
send  back." 

1i  365.  It  has  already  been  shown  in  p.  137  how  Japanese 
verbs,  and  phrases  formed  from  verbs,  frequently  replace 
the  adjectives  of  European  languages. 
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THE    ADVERB,    INTERJECTION,    AND    CONJUNCTION. 
SPECIAL    PHRASEOLOGY. 

H  366.  Japanese  has  few  if  any  true  adverbs.  Almost  all 
the  words  corresponding  to  our  adverbs  prove,  on  exami- 
nation, to  be  stragglers  from  the  other  parts  of  speech. 
It  will,  however,  afford  some  insight  into  the  nature  of 
the  language,  and  be  practically  useful  to  students,  to 
glance  at  the  various  expedients  by  which  the  necessity 
for  adverbs  is  obviated. 

H  367.  The  indefinite  forms  in  ku  of  adjectives  are  used 
adverbially,  and  correspond  for  the  most  part  to  English 
adverbs  in  "ly,"  although,  as  has  been  explained  in  IF 
180 — 181  (pp.  119 — 120),  such  is  not  their  original  force, 
nor  indeed  their  invariable  force  even  at  the  present  day : — 

Zosa  nakii  dcki-      \ 

mmcitiiij    ttoi-behiff,      (it)  even-    I      "  It    can    easily  be 
7naszi.  fdone." 

tnateg.  I 

Atarashiku  tsnknrimashita.     \      "  It  has  been  newly 

JVeivly  have-utadc.  )  built." 

Kitanarashlkn^  niiemasuJ^.  It  looks'  dirt(il)y*. 

N.  B.  There  are  a  few  adjectives  which  are  no  longer  used  Col- 
loquially, except  in  the  ku  form  corresponding  to  our  adverbs,  e.g., 
kotogotoku,  "altogether ;  "  mattaktt,  "quite." 

1i  368.  Japanese  nouns  often  correspond  to  European 
adverbs,  e.g.  kon-nichi,  lit.  "this  day;"  i.e.,  "to-day;" 
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jubun,  lit.  "ten  parts,"  i.e.,  "plenty,"  "exceedingly;" 
okata,  lit.  "great  side,"  i.e.,  "mostly;"  koko,  lit.  "this" 
(ist.  ko),  "  place  "  (2nd.  ko),  i.e.,  "  here."  Words  of  this 
class  retain  their  substantive  character  so  completely,  that 
the  equivalents  of  such  particles  as  "  of,"  "  at,"  "  from," 
etc.,— in  fact  the  postpositions,— can  be  construed  with 
them  as  readily  as  with  any  other  substantives,  thus  : 


Doko  made         0  ide  ni\ 

Where    till,  honourable  exit   to 

narimasu  P 

becomes  ? 

Asuko    kara   sakl    wa,     ji- 

Vhere     front,  front  as-for,  Un- 

ki         desu. 

tnedialcly  is- 

Ima      wa         tc-suki        de 

J^'oie  as-far,   haiid-entpty 

gozaimasu. 

am. 


"How    far   are    you 


going  ?' 


"  It  is  no  distance  on 
-from  there  to  the  next 
place." 

"  I  am  at  leisure  just 
now." 


ItsH   no     ma     ni 

n'hen  '«  interval  in 

sa    as^arimashita. 


ka    tsukh 


[nom. 


has-riscn. 


"  The  moon  has  risen 


-without     our 
when  it  rose." 


noticing 


Itsnmo  no  kimono  de  yoro-\      «  My  ordinary  clothes 

tiltcays    of    clothes     by      {is)  ....  ,.  ,, 

shii. 

good- 


-will  do  quite  well." 

[Said  to  one's  own  servant. 


Ato  de,  koko    wo        soji       \      "Please    clean^  this 

wtftcr  by,  here  [accus.)    cleanins\vOOVa    afterwards." 
shite     kndasai.  [       (Said  to  the  servant  at  a 

doing'  condescend.  I  hotel.) 

Sonna  ni  sawaija  It.  .   '^ 

So      as-for-making-a.rote,\        "  I  Say  !  yOU   mustn  t 

ikenai    yo  !  j  make  such  a  row." 

is-no-go,    oh  !  ' 

U  369.  Some  nouns  receive  an  adverbial  tinge  by  means  of 
reduplication,  as; 
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ho-bo,  "  everywhere  ;  "  from  ho,  "  side,"  ''  direction." 
naka-naka,   "very,"   "more  than  you  might  think;" 
from  naka,  "inside." 

tabi-fabi,    "often;"   from   inbi,    "a   time"  {itnc  fois). 

toki-doki,  "  sometimes  ;  "  from  toki,  "  time  "  (le  temps). 

tokoro-dokoro,    "here   and    there;"    from    tokoro,    "a 

place." 

IT  370.  There  are  also  many  words  which  are  nouns 
etymologically  speaking,  but  which  are  always  or  almost 
always  used  as  adverbs,  and  which  mostly  take  the  post- 
position ni,  as  jiki  or  jiki  ni,  "  immediately  ;  "  sude  ni, 
"  already  ;  "  sugu  or  sugu  ni,  "  directly." 

H  371.  Phonetic  decay  has  considerably  altered  some  of 
these  words  in  their  passage  from  other  parts  of  speech 
to  the  state  of  adverbs.  Thus  do?"  "  how?  "  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  doiioyo?  "what  manner?"  Similarly  ko,  "in 
this  way,"  "  thus  ;  "  su,  or  sayo,  "  in  that  way  ;  "  and  a, 
"in  that  way,"  are  derived  from  ko)io  yd,  sono  yd  and 
aito  yd. 

If  372.  Many  words  which  we  are  obliged  to  translate  by 
adverbs  or  adverbial  phrases  are  the  gerunds  of  verbs,  as 
explained  in  II  362 — 3  (pp.  223 — 4).  How  truly  words  of 
this  class  retain  their  verbal  force  even  at  the  present  day, 
may  be  seen  from  the  use  of  such  phrases  as  hitori'^  mo'^ 
nokorazu^,  "all  without  exception,"  lit.  "  Even^  one- 
person^  remaining-not^  (behind)." 

■1  373.  The  following  are  some  of  the  chief  Japanese  words 
corresponding  to  our  adverbs,  not  already  mentioned  in 
this  chapter.  A  few  more  will  be  found  in  the  paradigm 
on  p.  50  :— 
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"a  little," 
"slightly." 


bakari,  "about,"   "only." 

chi{f)to, 

chofto, 

clioito, 

dakc,  "only,"  "about," 
"  as as. 

hanahada,  "  very." 

ikaga  ?  "  how  ?" 

iku  bun     ka,       "  rather," 

"  more  or  less." 
itsudemo,  "always;"  iviih 

a  negative  verb,  "never." 

ma,  "quite"  (always  com- 
bined with  the  follow- 
ing adjective,  whose 
initial  consonant  is 
doubled,  as  makkurai, 
"  pitch-dark,"  from  kii- 
rai,  "  dark"). 

mada,  "still;"  ivith  a  nega- 
tive verb,  "  not  yet." 

mata,  "  again." 

mazu,  "  in  the  first  place," 

"  well !  "     (In  this  sense 
often  abbrev.  to  ma.) 

1)10,  "  already  ;  "  with  a 
negative  verb,  "no  more." 


mohaya,  same  as  mo. 

motto,  "  more  "  (adverb). 

narutake,  "as... as  possi- 
ble; "  "  if  possible." 

naze  ?  "  why? 

sate,  "  well !  " 

shoseii,  "after  all." 

sukoshi,  "  a  little." 

tada  (vulgarly  and  empha- 
tically tatta),  "  merely," 
"  nothing  but." 

tadaima,     "  immediately  " 
(from    tada     and     ima, 
"now"). 
taiso,  "much,"  "very." 
takiisan,  same  as  taiso. 

yahari  (emphatically  yap- 
pari),  "  also." 

yohodo  (emphatically  yop- 
podo),  "  very." 

zehi,  "positively"  (from 
Chinese  ze,  "  good,"  and 
///,'•  bad,"  like  our  phrase 
"  for  better  for  worse"). 

zuibnn,  "  a  good  deal," 
"  pretty"  (as  in  "  pretty 
tired"). 


IT  374.  It  may  seem  strange  that  the  foregoing  list  should 
contain  no  equivalent  for  our  adverbs  of  affirmation  and 
negation,  "  yes  "  and  "  no."  The  reason  is  that  there  are 
no  words  exactly  corresponding  to  our  "yes"  and  "no"  in 
Japanese.  There  is,  it  is  true,  a  word  ie  which  means  "  no." 
But  it  is  little  used,  except  when  the  denial  is  an  indignant 
one.    The  word  Jie  !  hei  !  or  hai  !  which  may  sometimes  be 
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translated  by  "yt;s,"  is  properly  an  interjection  used  to 
show  that  one  has  heard  and  understood  what  has  been 
said  to  one.  It  does  not  generally  imply  assent  to  a  state- 
ment. Thus,  when  a  tea-house  girl  is  called,  she  will  cry 
out  lici  /  simply  to  show  that  she  is  coming  immediately. 
Instead  of  "yes,"  the  Japanese  say  "  that^  is^  so,^"  s6^ 
da,"  more  politely  so  desu,  still  more  ^o\\ie.\y  say 6  de  gozai- 
masii.  Similarly  for  "  no  "  they  say  "  that  is  not  so,"  so 
ja  nai,  politely  sayo  de  gozaimaseii.  Or  else  they  repeat 
the  verb  of  the  question,  thus  : 

0  wakari  ni  nari- 

IMonoui-able  uiulerstandiitff   to       ftrt*- [       "  Do   yOU    under- 
mashita  ka  P  f     For  use  of  past  t 
become        ?       ^here,  conf.  •:274,  p. 

WakarimasJiita. 

Hate-nmtefitooii. 


mashita   ka  ?  (     For  use  of  past  tense\  [stand  ?  " 

■      "Yes." 


Wakarimasen.  1      <(  -sr    „ 

tinders  tttml-itot.  j 

O  ide  iii  nar'nnnsii  ka  p   \      uj    u  ■      ?" 

Mtoiioiirable  exit   to     becomes       ?  [  ^^  he  COming . 

Sayo  dc  gozainiasu.  1       ^jy    .,, 

So  [it)is.  j 

Some  speakers  use  the.  word  ikanimo  for  "yes;"  but 
this  is  decidedly  old-fashioned. 

1i  375.  The  Japanese  have  a  habit,  which  generally  proves 
irritating  to  foreigners,  of  answering  one  question  by 
another,  especially  in  cases  where  a  European  would 
simply  say  that  he  did  not  know.     Thus: 

O  kacrl  III  nariinashita  ka  ?'\      "Have    they 

IMonom-able  retiiru  to    has-becoiuc        ?         )  COme    home?" 

•  Ikaga  dc  gozainiasu  ka  ^    I       "  How     is     it  ?  "     i.e., 
Uow  is  '"  I   don't   know." 


1'  376.  The  Japar  -^7.  'm  ours  with  respect 
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to  the   answer  given  to  a   negative  interrogation 
following  example  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  differe. 

"  Isn't  he  coming  ?  "  Kimasen  ka  ? 

"No."     (I.e.,  It  is  so,  as  the]  Sayo  de  gozaiinasu. 
negative  m  your  question  |-  Kimasen. 
implies.)  J  He  ! 

"  Oh  !  yes,  he  is."  Kiniasu. 

"  Of  course  he  is  !  "  Kimasu.  to  mo. 

{Conf.  bottom  of  p.  82.) 

I1  377.  Adverbial  phrases  are  formed  by  means  of  the  post 
positions  de,  mo,  to,  and  especially  ni,  thus  : 

don.  to,  "  with  a  bang." 
jozu  7ii,  "  skilfully." 


maru  de,  "  quite." 
metta  ni  (with   a  negative 
verb),  "  rarely." 


shidai'Shidai  ni,  "little  by 

little."    ■ 
snde  ni,  "  already." 

tonto  mo  (with  a  negative 
verb),  "not  in  the  least." 

waza  to,  "on  purpose." 

IT  378.  Onomatopes,  like  the  English  words  "  ding-dong," 
"topsy-turvy,"  "higgledy-piggledy,"  etc.,  which  are 
generally  classed  as  adverbs,  are  extremely  numerous  in 
Japanese.  Such  are  bnra-bura,  expressive  of  sauntering; 
guzu-guzu,  expressive  of  complaining  or  scolding;  kyan- 
kyan,  expressive  of  the  yelping  of  a  dog;  pika-pika, 
expressive  of  glitter ;  soro-soro,  expressive  of  slow  move- 
ment ;  hon-yari,  expressive  of  obscurity  or  dullness ; 
katchiri,  expressive  of  a  clicking  sound,  etc.,  etc. 
Almost  all  words  beginning  with  the  letter  p  are 
onomatopes,  excepting  paji,    "  bread." 

N.  B.  There  is  room  for  doubt  whether  Japanese  pan  is  simply 
the  like-sounding  Spanish  word,  or  whether  it  may  not  rather  be  a 
corruption  of  Portuguese  "  pr '*''  anciently  spelt  "  pam."  The  Por- 
tuguese came  to  Japan  fu'-"=^P'^  wrien  l  before  the  Spaniards,  viz.,  in 
the  middle  of  the  i6th    hei  !  or  Jiai  !  whicn  . 

\ 
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^  379-  The  chief  interjections,  besides  he  !  (see  pp.  228 — 9) 
and  those  more  or  less  inarticulate  "  ah's  !  "  "  oh's  !  "  and 
"  eh's  ?  "  which  occur  in  all  languages,  are  : 
^^^^Aita  !  a  cry  of  pain,  derived  from  the  exclamation  aa  ! 

and  ita,  the  stem  of  the  adjective  itai,  "  painful." 
\^  A  ra  !  an  exclamation  of  surprise,  used  chiefly  by  women. 
y  Dokkoisho  !  a  sort  of  sigh  of  relief,  used  for  instance 
'  when  one  has  safely  lifted  something  heavy  and  put 
it  in  its  place.  This  word  is  rarely  employed  by  any  but 
the  lower  classes. 

\  ^  380.  Doino,  lit.  "even  (mo)  how?  (do?)"      It  expresses 

difficulty,  hopelessness,  astonishment,  and  corresponds  to 

some  extent  to   such   English   phrases  as  "  do   what    I 

may,"  "  well  I  never  !  "  "  really  now  !  "  or  to  an  emphasis 

on  the  chief  word  of  the  clause,  thus  : 

Omosliirokute  doino "1    ,,  t,  .^  „^,,„'   „  4.i,„4.     " 

„  .  r    "  It  was  50  amusmg,  that... 

Betng-amusiHg  ...  J  " 

the  sentence  remaining  unfinished.  But  very  often  domo 
or  naka-naka'''  domo  is  a  mere  expletive,  used  to  gain  time 
and  to  cover  paucity  of  ideas. 

I1  381.  Kc,  or  kke,  a  final  expletive,  conveying  the  idea  of 
an  indistinct  conviction  on  the  speaker's  part,  and  often 
translatable  by  "  surely "  or  "  I  believe."  Thus  atta 
means  "  there  was  ;  "  but  attn-kke  is  "  surely  there  was  !  " 


A  sill  fa    made    ni    dckirn 

Vo-moriow  by,    u>ill-bc-rcady 

to      sempo      de    ittakke. 

thai,  oflicr-uide  al,  naid'tHi-eii/. 

Kc    is    almost    slang,    being    used     only    in    the    r 
familiar  intercourse.  n    most 


"  I  believe  he  said  it 
would  be  ready  by  to- 
morrow." 


*  See  top  of  p.  227.  '^  of  oaths. 
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Koso,  an  emphatic  particle,  used  to  strengthen  the  word 
which  precedes  it. 
\/  Md!  an  exclamation  of  surprise  or  entreaty,  used 
chiefly  by  women.  Very  often  it  sinks  into  meaning 
nothing  at  all.  Do  not  confound  it  with  ;;m,  for  7«rt2;<, 
mentioned  in  p.  228. 

\/I  382.  Naniliodo  !  a  very  useful  word,  for  which  there  is  no 
exact  English  equivalent.  When  pronounced  in  a  tone 
of  great  surprise,  it  corresponds  to  "who  would  have 
thought  it?"  "you  don't  say  so!"  "well,  I  never!" 
But  more  often  it  is  pronounced  in  an  assenting  tone  of 
voice,  and  then  it  means  "oh!  indeed,"  "really!"  "I 
see."  When  some  one  is  telling  you  a  long  story,  it  is 
usual  to  chime  in  with  a  nariiJiodo !  at  every  point  he 
makes,  or  every  time  he  pauses  to  take  breath.  Instead 
of  naruhodo,  one  may  say  5o^  desu^  ka"^  ?  lit.  "  is^  that 
so^  ?  "  or  less  politely  50  ka? 

\j'!\  383.  Ne  or  Nc,  vulgarly  and  provincially  nd  or  no,  serves 
to  draw  attention  to  the  preceding  word  or  clause,  which 
it  emphasises  and  separates,  somewhat  after  the  fashion 
of  wa  (see  p.  83).  Indeed  it  may  be  superadded  to  iva 
for  the  sake  of  greater  emphasis  and  distinctness,  as 
Kore  wa  ne,  "  This,— i'///5."  The  meaningless  "you 
know,"  or  "  don't  you  know,"  with  which  so  many 
English  speakers  interlard  their  remarks,  has  been  sug- 
gested as  the  nearest  equivalent  to  it  in  our  language. 
Occasionally  it  might  be  rendered  in  French  by  nest-ce 
pas?  in  German  by  nicht  lualir  ?  and  in  English  by  such 
'"■oms     as   "is  it?"  "do  you?"    "won't    they?"    etc., 

"^°"''  -linsr  to  what  has  gone  before.     Sometimes  it  shows 

tuguese    * 

the  middle"Peaker  is  puzzled,  as  So  desu  ne.  (pronounced  m 
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a  hesitating  tone  of  voice),  "  well,  I  don't  know,"  or  "  let 
me  see  ! "'  Ne  belongs  exclusively  to  familiar  intercourse, 
and  should  never  be  employed  on  official  or  public  oc- 
casions. Many  persons  are  in  the  habit  of  beginning 
sentences,  and  even  of  calling  people,  by  means  of  the 
words  ano  nc  !  (ano  —  "  that  "),  just  as  English  speakers 
often  begin  by  "  I  say  !  " 
^384.  Oi  !  an  exclamation   used  to  call  people. 

/    Oya-oya !    an     exclamation    of  great    surprise,    heard 
chiefly  from  the  mouths  of  women. 
*  /  Sa !  or   Sd ! — Short  sa  is  used  by  the  lower    classes 
to  give  emphasis  at  the  end  of  a  sentence,  thus  : 

V    Korc  kara    iku    no  sa  !      (      "  Now  we'll  go  along  !  " 
J^'ote    from  [wc)so !  \  (No  is  emphatic  also;  see  ^i  113.) 

Short  sa  or  long  sd  are  used  indifferently  to  urge,  hurry, 
or  defy,  as 

Sal      0  ide  nasaH]      "Come    along!     come 

honourable  exit  rfci^u  .' )  Slong  ! 

A  very  common  idiom  is  sayo  sa  !  "  of  course,"  "  yes." 

\     /      Yo,  used  emphatically  at  the  end  of  a  sentence,  thus : 

Arimasen  yo  !     "I  have  none,  and  there's  an  end  of  it!" 

Zo,  belonging  rather  to  the  Written  Language  than  to 
the  Colloquial,  but  still  occasionally  to  be  heard  at  the  end 
of  a  sentence,  to  which  it  adds  emphasis.     Ze   seems  to 

be  a  variation  oi  zo. 

N.  B.  The  personal  pronoun  ^nato,  "you,"  is  sometimes  inter- 
calated in  a  sentence  with  a  certain  interjectional  or  expletive  force, 
chiefly  by  members  of  the  lower  classes. 

BAD    LANGUAGE. 

H  385.    Japanese    is    honourably   distinguished    from    most 
languages  of  the  world  by  being  totally  devoid  of  oaths. 
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Where,  for  instance,  a  European  driver  would  probably 
swear  at  his  unmanageable  steed,  a  Japanese  will  only  em- 
phatically exclaim  kore  !  lit.  "  this  !  "  or  sore  !  "  that !"  A'o- 
rya  !  and  sorya  !  (for  kore  wa,  and  sore  wa)  are  used  much 
in  the  same  way,  as  scolding  words.  The  words  hnka  ! 
"fool;"  herabo-ine  !  "scoundrel;"  cJii  k  usho  !  "heast;" 
etc.,  are  common  terms  of  abuse.  The  me  of  beraho-me  is 
a  sort  of  particle  of  contempt,  which  may  be  suffixed  to  any 
noun,  as  ana  inu-me,  "that  beast  of  a  dog." 

BABY   LANGUAGE,    ETC. 

H  386.  In  Japanese,  as  in  English,  there  are  numerous 
special  words  and  corruptions  of  words,  which  are  used 
by  young  children,  and  also  by  adults  in  addressing 
young  children.     Such  are  : 


ahayo,  "goodbye." 

an-yo,    from    ashi,    "  the 
feet,"  hence  "  to  walk." 

bdya,  from  obdsan,  "an  old 
lady,"  "grandmamma." 

bebe,  "clothes." 

hotclian,''-  "  a  little  boy." 

chan,    from    san,    "Mr.," 
"Mrs.,"  "  Miss." 


enko,\  "  to  sit." 

nenne,     from     Jieru,     "  to 
eep. 

nennei,   from   ningyo,    "  a 
doll." 

tete,  "  the  hands  ;"  from  te 
repeated. 

umamma,l  "food." 

■wan-wan,  "a  dog." 


Some  of  these  words  are  also  used   in   addressing   pet 
animals. 


*  Derived   from   busan,    "  a   Buddhist  priest,"    Japanese  children 
resembling  Buddhist  priests  in  having  shaven  pates. 

t  Perhaps  from  cii,  "the  floor,"  and  koto,  "thing,"  "act." 
J  Not  to  be  confounded  with  the  term  0  niamma,  "  rice,"  "food,"  used 
by  adults.    IJ mamma  is  probably  nmai,  "good  to  eat,"  twice  repeated. 
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%  387.  There  are  also  some  few  words  which  are  almost 
entirely  confined  to  the  fair  sex.  Such  is,  for  instance, 
0  hi}' a,  "  cold  water"  (lit."  "honourably  fresh"),  which 
men  call  inizu. 

I1  388.  A  number  of  objects  and  actions  receive  peculiar 
designations  in  the  mouths  of  members  of  the  Imperial 
Family,  and  of  those  privileged  to  address  them.  Although 
ordinary  mortals  have  no  use  for  this  exalted  phraseology, 
a  few  specimens  of  it  will  doubtless  not  fail  to  interest  the 
student.  Some  of  the  Court  words  are  survivals  from 
Classical  times;  some  are  euphemisms  (e.g.  ase,  "sweat," 
used  to  signify  "blood");  some,  as  kacliin  and  0  kabe, 
belong  also  to  the  language  of  women,  and  some  are  of 
uncertain  origin  : — ■ 


ORDINARY 
EXPRESSION 

COURT    LANGUAGE. 

ENGLISH. 

aniku, 

7  •      .    /lit.  honourable\ 
ohtrot,[    picking  up    j 

"  walking." 

chi, 

ase,  (lit.  sweat) 

"blood." 

dango, 

ishi  ishi. 

"  a  dumpling." 

derii , 

.     /lit.  honourable\ 
«  "^'^'^   [     becoming      } 

"  going  out." 

juban, 

hiyo. 

"a  shirt." 

kami, 

0  gushi,  (classical) 

"  hair." 

kane, 

takara,  (lit-  treasure) 

"  money." 

kome, 

yone,  (classical) 

"rice." 

miso, 

°  """'"■■  ("'.rrr"^') 

"  bean-sauce." 

mizu. 

0  Jiiya,  (lit-  honourably\ 
\     cool                / 

"  cold  water." 

7)  IOC  III, 

kachin. 

"  rice-cake." 

neru. 

mi  koslii, 

"  sleeping." 

'  '^a  board  for  cleaning  fish  on/  \  / 
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EXPRESSION.  LANGUAGE. 

sake,  kukon,  "rice-beer." 

tofu,  o  kabe,  "  bean-curd." 

zori,  kongo,  "  sandals." 

Notice,  too,  that  the  Court,  having  for  many  centuries 
resided  at  Kyoto,  retains  a  preference  for  Kyoto  methods 
of  expression,  e.g.  gozarimasii  {or  gozaimasu,  nasare  for 
nasai,  kudasare  for  kiidasai,  etc. 

CONJUNCTIONS. 

If  389.  Conjunctions,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist  in  Japanese 
as  an  independent  part  of  speech,  their  place  being  taken, 
partly  by  conjugational  forms  of  the  verb  and  adjective, 
partly  by  postpositions,  partly  by  nouns.  With  regard  to 
the  word  "  and,"  which  is  in  Western  languages  the  most 
constantly  recurring  of  all  conjunctions,  the  necessity  for 
it  between  verbs  or  clauses  is  almost  completely  obviated 
in  Japanese  by  the  construction  with  the  gerund  explained 
in  1:  280  and  If  281.  Between  nouns,  "and  "  is  sometimes 
represented  by  ni  or  to,  as  explained  in  I1  log  and  ^  iig. 
But  more  often  the  two  nouns  are  simply  placed  side  by 
side,  as  Kazusa  Boshii,  "Kazusa  and  Boshu"  (the  names 
of  two  provinces  on  the  ocean  side  of  Yedo  Bay).  Occa- 
sionally "and"  is  represented  between  verbs  (never 
between  nouns)  by  the  phrase  so  shite,  lit.  "  having  done 
so."     But  this  idiom  must  not  be  used  too  freely. 

"But"  is  sometimes  represented  by  shlkashi ;  but 
neither  must  this  word  be  repeated  nearly  as  often  as 
"  but  "  is  in  English. 

"While"  is  sometimes  represented  by  the  word  nagara 
agglutinated  to  the  indefinite  verbal  form,  as  aruki-nagara, 
"  while  walking;"  at  others  by  tokoro,  as  explained  in  I1  55. 
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"Or"  is  sometimes  expressed  by  means  of  the  word 
nari,  a  classical  form  of  nam,  "to  be"  (see  If  348), 
thus : 

.  ,      "  Ten  or  twenty  days  ;  " 
Toka    nan,    hatsuka    nari.U^^^    ^-^^    ^  ^^^  days  or  a 


Ten-days    be,     tweiilydaiji    be. 


fortnight.' 


The  following  references  to  sections  of  this  work,  in 
which  words  or  constructions  corresponding  to  the  chief 
English  conjunctions  are  treated  of,  may  perhaps  be 
found  useful : 


"although,"  see 

%  288.            "  if," 

see  ^  287. 

"and," 

,,  389.            "  since," 

„    „99&^35- 

"as," 

„99&287.  "than," 

,,    ,,  135  &  212 

"because,"     ,, 

,,99.              "that," 

„    „  117- 

"but," 

„  288  &  389."  when," 

,,    ,,  57  &  287. 

"either. ..or,",, 

,,  97  &  389.  "  whereas," 

„    ,,    58  &  93. 

"  neither...  ) 

"  whether," 

„   „    97- 

nor,"          1    " 

"  ^°^-           "while," 

„   „    55  &  389 

11390.  "As,"  meaning  "in  the  same  manner  as,"  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  noun  tori,  lit.   "  road,"   "way;"  thus: 


"  Such  things  as  this." 


Kono    tori    no    mono. 

Vhis      way     '«      things, 

Watakushino     in     tori  ni  nasaiA      "  Please  do  as 

I  of  saying  way  in   deign,.  y\  tell  yOU.' 

f  391.  Details  concerning  the  best  manner  of  translating 
the  English  conjunctions  into  Japanese  in  various  con- 
texts belong  not  so  much  to  the  grammar  as  to  the 
dictionary.  The  student  is  accordingly  referred  to  Messrs. 
Satow  and  Ishibashi's  "  English-Japanese  Dictionary  of 
the  Spoken  Language,"  where  the  words  in  question  are 
amply  illustrated. 
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H  392.  No  language  in  the  world  is  more  saturated  with 
honorific  idioms  than  Japanese,  These  idioms  aft'ect, 
not  only  the  vocabulary,  but  the  very  grammar  itself. 
Therefore,  although  scattered  references  have  been  made 
to  the  subject  of  honorifics  in  former  chapters,  it  seems 
advisable  to  gather  together  under  one  heading  all  the 
leading  manifestations  of  a  habit  of  speech,  without  a 
proper  mastery  of  whic'h  it  is  impossible  to  speak  Japanese 
with  any  approach  to  correctness. 

11  393.  The  use  of  honorifics  is  guided  by  four  main  consi. 
derations,  which  are  that : 

I.  Honorific  forms  are  used  in  speaking  of  the  actions 
or  possessions  of  the  person  addressed,  while  depreciatory 
or  humble  forms  are  used  in  speaking  of  oneself.  In 
other  words,  what  we  should  style  the  first  person  is  self- 
depreciatory,  and  the  second  person  complimentary. 

II.  In  speaking  of  others  (what  we  should  call  the  third 
person),  honorifics  are  only  used  if  the  person  spoken  of 
is  superior  in  rank  to  the  person  spoken  to,  or  if  he  is 
present,  and,  though  not  a  superior,  at  least  an  equal,  or 
assumed  to  be  such  for  courtesy's  sake. 

III.  There  are  gradations  in  the  use  of  honorifics, 
according  to  the  greater  or  lesser  respect  meant  to  be  paid 
to  the  person  spoken  to  or  of. 
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IV.  Honorifics  have  a  tendency  to  lose  their  original 
signification,  and  to  sink  into  mere  marks  of  a  courteous 
style  of  speech.  Sometimes  they  become  absolutely 
meaningless. 

IT  394.  It  has  been  asserted  by  some  that  the  use  of  hono- 
rifics in  Japanese  replaces  that  of  the  personal  pronouns  of 
European  Languages.  This  is  not  strictly  correct.  The 
expression  go  hon,  for  instance,  means  "  the  august  book," 
not  only  etymologically,  but  also  in  the  mind  and  intention 
of  every  Japanese  speaker  who  makes  use  of  it.  It  is  only 
because  "you"  are  an  august  person,  that  the  words  go 
hon  come,  in  many  contexts,  to  correspond  pretty  closely 
to  our  more  precise  phrase  "  your  book."  The  correspon- 
dence is  still  onl}'  approximate  ;  for  very  often  ^0  hon  may 
mean  the  book  of  some  other  august  lady  or  gentleman 
different  from  you,  i.e.,  it  may  mean  "  her  book"  or  "  his 
book."  In  some  circumstances  it  may  denote  the  book 
of  the  m.ost  august  of  all  persons,  namely  the  Mikado,  and 
this  is  indeed  the  more  primitive  signification  of  the 
Chinese  character  with  which  the  word  is  written.  Simi- 
larly go  yd,  "august  business,"  may  be  either  "your 
business,"  "  his  business,"  or  "  Government  business." 
Like  considerations  apply  to  all  other  honorific  phrases. 

H  395.  Descending  from  general  considerations  to  parti- 
culars, the  student  should  remember  the  following  leading 
facts  : — 

In  addressing  an  equal  or  superior,  the  word  0,  "  ho- 
nourable," or  go,  "august"  [conf,  ^.i  210,  p.  139),  is  pre- 
fixed to  most  of  the  nouns  denoting  objects  belonging  to 
or  connected  with  him  in  any  way.  Even  adjectives  and 
ad-erbs  sometimes  take  one  or  other  of  the  honorific  pre- 
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fixes.  0,  being  of  Japanese  origin,  is  mostly  employed 
with  native  Japanese  words,  while  go,  which  is  of  Chinese 
origin,  is  mostly  employed  with  words  borrowed  from  the 
Chinese.  But  usage  admits  of  numerous  exceptions  to 
this  rule.— O  and  go  are  applied  to  the  third  person, 
subject  to  the  limitations  mentioned  in  1i  393. 
If  396.  Here  are  a  few  familiar  instances  of  the  use  of  these 
honorific  prefixes  ; 


0  kodotno-shu. 

O  taku. 

0  tnkn  desu  ka  ? 

0  rusu. 

0  rusH  desii. 

Go  shochi. 

Go  shinrui. 

Go  son. 

0  kega. 

0  kage  de. 


"Your    (his,     her,     etc.) 
children." 

"  Your  (or  his)  house." 

"  Is  he  at  home  ?  " 

"Your  (or  his)  absence." 

"  He  is  out." 

-  "  Your  (or  his)  consent." 

"  Your  (or  his)  relations." 

(      "Your  (or  his)  loss"  (in 
[money,  etc.). 

"  Your  (or  his)  wound." 

f     "  By  your  (or  his)  kind  in- 
Ifluence  "  {lit.  shade). 


Yohodo  o  kirei  ^ 

Very    honourably    pretty 

desu. 

is.  > 

Danna      wa  0 

blaster    as-for,    honourably 

isogashiu  gozaimasu. 

busy  is. 

Go  niottomo  de  gozaimasu- 

August  very  is. 

Go     taikutsn  de  gozaima- 


ttugust  tedium 

shltaro. 


probably 


"  It  is  very  pretty"  (e.g. 
this  garden  of  yours). 


"  My  master  is  busy." 

"You    are    perfectly 
:  right." 

"You      must      have 
■felt  bored." 


\ 

1 
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I1  397.  Occasionally  the  word  sama,   "  Mr."   is  added,   in 
order  to  make  the  expression  still  more  polite,  thus  : 

Go        kuro      sama.]      « (Thanks  for)  your  trouble." 

ttwgu§t    Irouhle       .fir.     )  ^ 


0  Diachi-do 

Honourable      trait'long 

sama. 

.llr. 


"You  have  had  a  long  time 
to  wait ;  "  or  "  Excuse  me  for 
keeping  you  waiting  so  long." 


0  kinodoku  sajna.  \      "  I  am  sorry  for 

Hononrahle  poison-of-the'»piril     .'fir.     (your  Sake." 

IT  398.  Examples  such  as  these  introduce  us  to  the  use  of  o 
and  go  in  (so  to  speak)  an  objective  way,  which  at  first 
sounds  very  strange  to  European  ears,  thus : 

f     "  It   is    cheap.     Sir," 
0  yasu  gozaimasu.        1  -^^^^  .<  j  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^ 

Ilouourably  cheap  ».  ^^^  ^^^^  .^  ^^  ^,^^^  cheap." 

f     "  I  have  been  sadly 
Go         busafa     tfashimashita.]^-^^  ^^^^^   ^^^^- 

ttttgust  remissness     (I)  hate-done.  „         „      >> 

"  ^  '  l,upon  you. 

Go      burei  moshi-agemashita.  \     "I  was  very  rude 

.Mngust  rudeness    [I)  said-lifted.         ItOyOU." 

O  jama  itashi-\      « g^cuse     me    for 

nonourabic  obstacle  (^)  *«''*   having       interrupted 

mashita.  .. 

done.  ' 

At  a  first  hearing,  the  literal  meaning  of  the  individual 
words  may  cause  the  student  to  think  that  the  Japanese 
speaker  is  applying  honorifics  to  himself.  Far  from  any 
Japanese  mind  is  such  a  thought.  The  idea  underlying 
these  idioms  is  that  the  cheapness  of  my  goods,  and  even 
the  remissness,  the  rudeness,  the  interruption,  and  what 
not,  of  which  I  have  been  guilty  with  regard  to  you,  have 
a  sort  of  reflected  glory  cast  on  them  by  their  connection 
with  so  exalted  a  personage  as  yourself.     It  is  as  if  one 
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should  say  "  I  have  had  the  honour  to  be  remiss  in  call- 
ing ;  "  "I  had  the  honour  to  be  rude  to  you,"  etc.  More- 
over such  phrases  about  remissness  in  calling,  about 
rudeness,  etc.,  are  for  most  part  mere  verbiage  corre- 
sponding to  no  reality. 

II  399.  The  phrase  0  saki,  "  honourably  first,"  is  used  in 
two  contrary  ways.  It  sometimes  means  "  Please  do  you 
go  first"  {apres  vous),  sometimes  "Kindly  excuse  Jiic  for 
going  first." 

H  400.  Many  words  in  common  use  take  0  without  any 
honorific  intent  vis-a-vis  the  person  spoken  to,  especially 
in  the  mouths  of  women  and  of  the  lower  classes.  Thus 
we  daily  hear  such  expressions  as 


0  bake,  "  a  ghost." 
0  bon,  "  a  tray." 
0  cha,  "  tea." 

0  deki,  "  a  pimple,' 
boil." 

o  kane,  "  money." 


a  person  s  m- 


o  nnka, 

side." 
0  shaberi,  "gossip." 
0  tagai,  "mutually." 
0  tenki,  "the  weather." 
0    tera,     "a     Buddhist 

temple." 


o   toniurai,   "  a  funeral." 
0  tsuki  sania,  "the  moon" 

(lit.  "  Honourable  Mrs. 

Moon  !  "). 
o     tsuyu,      "soup"      (lit. 

"dew"). 
0  yu,  "  hot  water,"  "  a  hot 

bath." 
0   zen,  "  the  small  trays  on 

which  Japanese  food  is 

served  ;  "  etc.,  etc. 


These  are  examples  of  the  tendency  of  honorifics  to 
become  meaningless.  Occasionally  honorifics  are  used 
with  a  point  of  satire,  to  convey  an  indirect  attack  under 
cover  of  an  irreproachably  courteous  style  of  speech. 
Thus,  not  far  from  the  beginning  of  Chap.  II  of  the  "  Bo- 
tan-Doro,''  the  novelist  Encho  tells  us  that  Dr.  Yamamoto 
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Shijo  was  "  an  honourable  chatter-box  and  an  honourable 
quack"  (0  taiko-isha  no  o  shahcri)  ! 

H  401.  Pedantic  speakers  sometimes  use  on,  the  Classical 
word  of  which  0  is  an  abbreviated  form.  Another  honori- 
fic current  in  ancient  times  was  mi,  synonymous  with  0, 
and  still  retained  in  such  words  as  Mikado,  (see  p.  34) ; 
miya,  lit.  "honourable  house,"  hence  "  a  Shinto  temple," 
less  often  "a  palace,"  and,  with  the  addition  of  the  word 
sania,  "  a  prince"  or  "  princess  "  of  the  Imperial  Family 
of  Japan.  In  the  phrase  a  mi  asJii,  "your  feet,"  the  two 
honorifics  0  and  jui  are  used  pleonastically. 

H  402.  In  order  to  make  verbs  polite,  the  plain  forms,  as 
given  in  the  verbal  paradigms  on  pp.  150 — 155,  are  re- 
placed by  those  in  masii,  as  given  on  p.  156.  These  are, 
however,  scarcely  honorific  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word,  that  is  to  say  that  they  are  more  often  simply  marks 
of  a  courteous  style,  than  of  any  special  respect  paid  to  the 
person  addressed.  For  the  latter  purpose  it  is  usual  to 
employ  a  periphrasis  consisting  of  the  word  0,  "honour- 
able," the  indefinite  form  of  the  verb,  and  mosu  ("  I  say  ") 
if  the  first  person  is  intended,  or  nasaru  (less  frequently 
ni  nam)  if  the  second  or  third  person  is  intended.  Nasa- 
ru means  "  to  deign,"  ni  nam  means  "  to  become."  Thus 
tanomu,  "to  ask,"  becomes  0  tatiotni  mosu,  "  I  ask,"  and 
0  tanonii  nasani,  or  0  tanomi  7ii  nam,  "you  ask."  The 
past  tanonda  becomes  o  tanomi  tnoshita  and  0  tanonii  nast- 
ta,  etc.  The  polite  termination  masu  may  be  superadded, 
thus  :  0  tanomi  moshimasu,  0  tanomi  nasaimasu  ;  0  tanomi 
moshimasJilta,  0  tanonii  nasaimashita.  The  periphrases 
here  indicated  are  used  in  addressing  equals  and  superiors. 
They  need   not  indeed   always  be  given    the  preference 
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over  the  simpler  forms,  but  they  should  be  scattered  about 
pretty  freely.  The  more  exalted  the  rank  of  the  person 
addressed,  the  more  frequently  should  they  be  introduced. 

H  403.  Another  way  of  making  a  verb  honorific,  is  to  replace 
the  ordinary  conjugation  by  the  corresponding  potential 
forms,  it  sounding  more  polite  to  suggest  that  a  person 
is  able  to  do  a  thing,  than  bluntly  to  state  that  he  does  it. 
Thus  we  have  nohorarern,  for  noboru,  "  to  go  up  ;  "  naku 
narareru,  for  naku  nam,  "to  die."  This  way  of  speaking 
is  specially  affected  by  the  lower  classes  ;  but  in  some  few 
cases  it  is  adopted  by  all  the  world,  as  iraserareru  and 
oserareni  (usually  corrupted  to  irasshani,  and  ossharu,  as 
explained  in  the  N.  B.  at  the  bottom  of  p.  245). 

H  404.  The  use  of  the  verb  agent,  "to  raise,"  construed 
with  the  gerund,  shows  that  something  is  being  done  by 
that  lowly  person  myself  for  some  one  above  me.  The 
use  of  itadaku  shows  that  some  one  superior  to  me  is 
kind  enough  to  do  something  for  me.  We  have  already 
treated  of  this  incidentally  under  the  heading  of  passive 
verbs,  in  *  312,  p.  181.  Here  are  two  or  three  additional 
examples  : 

Kiite       agcmasJio.  (      "I  will  go  and  ask 

MKearing     icill'tifl-np.  ((foryou)." 

Kiite  itadakito  (     u  j  ^^.jgh  you  would 

JIea,i„gtri,hi.,g.lo-p,U-o»-lhe'headj^^  ^^  ^-^^^    ^3    ^^  ^^-^ 

gozatmasu.  (forme)." 

am.  ^  ^  ' 

Oshiete  itadakitai.  f     ''  ^  "^'^  >-°^  ^^'?"^^ 

Teaching  tcUh-to-ptU-on-thc-head.^  be  SO  kmd  as  tO  shoW 

(me  how." 
0  tsnide  ni[     "  I  venture  to  hope 

Honourable       opportunity  in,  ,  that      VOU      will      take 

misete         itadakito     gozaimasii.  \\.h?i\.    opportunity    of 


ghoicing  tcishing-to-receive    am.  (letting  me  See    it." 
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1I."405.  There  are,  moreover,  several  constantly  recurring 
ideas,  for  which  separate  verbs  are  employed  according 
as  the  expression  is  meant  to  be  honorific  or  humble. 
The  chief  of  these  are  : 


PLAIN    VERB. 


ail. 


"■  to  meet ; 
"to  go;" 

"to  be;" 


ihi. 

it'll,  or] 
oni,  f 

in,  "  to  say  ;  " 

karirn,  "  to     bor- 
row ;  " 

" to  hear ; " 


HONORIFIC  HUMBLE. 

0  ai  nasaru,  o  mc  ni  kakaru. 

o  ide  nasarii,^'-  \mairu,      agaru, 

irasshani,  \viakarH. 


{  o  ide  nasaru,      \  ■ 
\  irasshani,  j 

OSS  Ji  aril, 
I  0  kari  nasaru. 


irii,  oru. 
moshi-ageru. 
haisliaku  sum. 


kiku, 
kiiru. 


o  kiki  nasaru,       uketamawaru. 


to  come  ; 


_ ,,  (y  ide  nasaru, 


[irassharu, 


miru,      "  to  see  ;  "        goran  nasaru, 
miseru,  "  to  show  ;  "    0  niise  nasaru. 


suru,       "  to  do  ; 


i nasaru, 
lasobasu, 


taherii, 
ukerii, 


"to  eat;" 

"to      re- 
ceive ;  " 


{}iieshi-)agaru, 


0  uke  nasaru. 


matru,   agaru, 
makaru. 

Jiaiken  suru. 
o  me  ni  kakeru. 

isuru. 

iitadaku;     cho- 
I      dai   sum. 

]  itadaku  ;     cho- 
[     dai   suru. 


yam, 


"  to  give , 


agent. 


^kudasaru, 

l^kiirem,  {\ess  poVae)  I  shin  jo  suru. 

N.  B.  The  slightly  irregular  verb  irasshani  (see  ^[  270),  which  is 
used  to  express  so  many  shades  of  meaning,  is  a  corruption  of  irasc- 
rareru,  the  potential  of  the  causative  of  irii,  "  to  enter."  Ossharii, 
the  honorific  equivalent  of  in,  "  to  say,"  is  a  corruption  of  vscrarcrn, 
the  potential  of  the  little-used  verb  Oscrii,  "to  say." 


*  Or  0  ide  ni  nam.     Similarly  in  the  instances  given  below. 
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H  406.  Of  course  the  honorific  verbs  can  only  be  employed 
in  speaking  to  or  of  others,  while  the  humble  verbs  are 
applied  only  to  the  speaker  himself,  or  to  some  one  in- 
timately connected  with  him,  for  instance,  his  own  child 
or  servant. 

The  following  are  a  few  examples  of  their  use  : 

O  me   ni    kakcte    1110  \ 

ttonotiyable  eyes  in  pittliiig  even,  [       "  May  1    shOW   it    tO 

yd     gozaimasu    ka  ?  I  you  ?" 

good  is  ?  ' 

0  inise  nasaimasen  ka  ?\ 

Honourably  shoir     deign-not       ?        [       "  Please    WOn't    yOU 

Misete     kudasaimascii  ka  ?      I  show  it  to  me?" 

Shoicing     condescend'not     f  J 

Haiken         ga  dekimasu  ka  ?\      "May     I     look     at 

,/tdoring'look  {noiii.)  eventuates  ?      ]  it  ?    ' 

K6  ill  hanashi  ivo         0  \      a  Have   you    heard 

Such       story  {accus.)  honourabty\.^-^^      StOrv       (or      this 

kiki  nasaimashita  ka  ?  [    -^^  ^^  ^^.  p,, 

hear    have-deigned     ?  J  ^  ' 

Mada        iiketamawayimascn.]      u  ^^   ^^^  vet." 

Still  [I)  have-not-heard.       J  1  J      ' 

So  osshatte    kiidasai.  )      ,<  pjgg^se  say  so." 

So      saying    comlcscend.  ) 

Uso  ivo      mdshi-agemascn.      I      "  I  am^^  not   deceiving 

l,ie{accus.)    (I)say-lift-not-up.       jyOU,  Sir." 

Doko   ye  irassharn  ?  1      „  where  are  you  going  ?  " 

Xt*here    to  deign-lo-go  ?  \ 

Gakkoye  mairimasH.)      <,  j  am  going  to  the  college. 

School    to  go.  J 

O  daiji  ni     asobase.   \      "Mind     you     take 

Honourable    care    to    be-pleased. ^  Cave  oi  yOUVSelf." 

ir  407.  The  treatment  of  the  imperative  mood  calls  for 
special  notice.  The  honorific  verbs  mentioned  in  If  405 
make  use  of  their  imperatives,  thus: 
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asobase  ! 

goran  nasai  ! 

irasshai  /  or  irasshai 
mashi ! 

o  ide  nasai ! 

kudasai  ! 


"  be  pleased  to  do  !  " 
"  deign  to  look  !  " 

■"  deign  to  go  !"  {or  come,  or  be.) 


meshi-agare  ! 
nasai  ! 
osshaimashi  ! 
N.B 


"  condescend  to  give  !  " 
"  deign  to  eat  {or  drink) !  " 
"deign  to  do!  " 
"  deign  to  say  !  " 
O  ide  nasai  is  often  familiarly  abbreviated  to  0  idc ;  goran 


nasai  to  goran. 


I1  408.  But,  except  occasionally  in  addressing  coolies  or 
one's  own  servants,  and  in  the  naval  and  military  words 
of  command,  the  imperative  mood  of  other  verbs  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  be  in  use.  Such  a  style  of  address 
would  sound  too  rude  and  abrupt.  The  following  examples 
will  serve  to  illustrate  the  honorific  periphrases  by  which 
the  imperative  is  habitually  replaced  : 


>o  o 


rt 


''0*  kaki^  nasai^,  lit.  "  honourably^  deign'  to  write^" 
0  kaki  kudasai,  „  "  honourably      condescend      to 


'.■^'Z 


O   CJ 

E 


0°  2 


kaite  kudasai, 


£  «  r-  o 

fe  E  5 


0  mise  nasai, 
0  mise  kudasai,] 
misete   kudasai, 


write. 
"  writing  condescend. 


"  please  show  me. 


N.  B.  A  polite  imperative  very  common  in  the  Written  Lan- 
guage is  obtained  by  means  of  the  verb  tamau,  "to  deign,"  thus: 
kaki-tamae,  mise-tamae.  It  is  nowadays  chiefly  to  be  heard  from  the 
lips  of  members  of  the  student  class. 

11  409.  The  above  forms  are  those  generally  used  in  address- 
ing equals  or  superiors.      In  speaking  to  the  latter,  the 
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degree  of  politeness  may  be  increased  by  lengthening  the 
periphrasis,  thus:  0^  kaki'^  nasttc'^  kudasai^  {^^\\or\oura.h\y^ 
condescend*  deigning^  to  write^"),  0  viise  nastte  kudasai. 
In  addressing  inferiors  one  may  say  kaite  kurei  ("  writing 
give"),  misete  kurei,  or  kaite  0  kiin  nasai  ("writing  honour- 
ably giving  deign  "),  misete  o  kun  nasai,  and  similarly  with 
all  other  verbs.  [Kun  is  a  corruption  of  kure,  the  indefi- 
nite form  oi  kureru,  "to  give,"  of  which  kurei  is  the  im- 
perative (see  p.  154.)  These  latter  forms  are  those  to  be 
preferred  in  speaking  to  one's  own  servants,  to  coolies, 
and  to  the  servants  at  small  inns  and  tea-houses.  They 
would  be  too  familiar  as  a  mode  of  address  to  one's 
friend's  servants,  or  to  the  servants  at  a  first-class  hotel. 
Such  must  always  be  treated  to  a  fair  amount  of  the  hono- 
rifics  illustrated  in  the  preceding  paragraphs.  The  same 
remark  applies  a  fortiori  to  teachers,  office-writers,  re- 
spectable shop-keepers,  etc.  In  fact,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  proper  use  of  honorifics,  the  term  "inferiors"  in- 
cludes few  but  coolies,  peasants,  and  the  speaker's  own 
children  and  servants.  Other  people  may,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  be  his  social  inferiors ;  but  politeness  forbids  his 
reminding  them  of  this  by  a  rude  mode  of  address.  Even 
animals  are  often  treated  to  honorifics,  as  when  one  says 
to  a  dog  o  ide  !  instead  of  koi  !  "  come  here  !  "  0  tachi  ! 
instead  oi  tate  !  "  sit  up  !  "  But  this  is  semi-jocular. 

ir  410.  It  is  rather  common,  in  slipshod  talk  addressed  to 
inferiors,  to  omit  the  honorific  imperative,  thus  : 

Cha    wo         ircte.      )      "  Make  (lit.  put  in)  some  tea." 

Tea  {accus.)  piitting-in,]  (for  Cha  wo  irete  0  kun  nasai.) 

The  sentence  thus  appears  to  end  in  a  gerund  ;  but  the 
ellipsis    must    always    be   mentally   supplied.      Observe 
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also  the  phrase  ...  ho  ga  ii,  "  it  will  be  good  to...,"  "  you 
had  better...,"  which  frequently  replaces  the  imperative, 
thus  : 

Ko  shit  a    ho     ga        ii.       ]      "  You   had   better  do 

Thus    did     side  [nom.)  [is)  g-oorf.  |  it  like  this." 

N.  B.  For  hu  conf.  p.  140,  foot-note  ;  for  the  past  sluta  in  a  context 
where  the  present  would  better  suit  European  ideas,  see  ][  275. 

I1411.  Dozo  and  doka,  which  the  dictionaries  give  as 
equivalents  of  our  word  "  please,"  are  comparatively  little 
used.  The  honorific  equivalents  of  the  imperative  amply 
make  good  their  absence.  Properly  speaking,  both  dozo 
and  doka  mean,  not  so  much  "  please,"  as  "  somehow  or 
other,"  "  if  possible,"  "  by  hook  or  by  crook,"  "  managing 
to  do  a  thing,"  as  in  the  following  example : 


\ 


Doka  watakushi  no 

Soiuchoie-oi— other  M  of 

jiron         wo         htto      ga 

conlention  (dccus.)    people   (num.) 

sansei  shite  kurcrcba      ii 

second  doing     if-girc,    [h)good, 

g<^ 

but. . , . 


"  I  wish  it  could  be 
managed  so  that  others 
would  support  my  view 
f'of  the  matter."  {But  I 
hardly  dare  hope  that 
they  will.)" 


Arigato,  "thank  you,"  is  likewise  used  less  profusely 
than  its  European  equivalents.  It  can  never  be  employed 
to  mean  "  no,  thank  you."  This  latter  phrase  finds  polite 
Japanese  counterparts  in  Yoroshiu  gozaimasu,  "It  is  all 
right  (without  it),"  and yoshimasho,  "  I  think  I  will  desist." 

If  412.  The  use  of  special  honorific  and  humble  words  is 
occasionally  exemplified  in  nouns  as  well  as  in  verba. 
Thus,  whereas  the  general  term  for  "  head  "  is  ataina,  the 
polite  one  is  o  tsiunuri.  But  the  honorific  tendency  comes 
into  special  prominence  in  the  case  of  nouns  indicative  of 
the  degrees  of  relationship,  of  which  we  give  the  chief: 
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PLAIN    NOUN. 


am,         "  elder  brother," 


chichi,     "father," 


hah  a,       "  mother," 

musuko,  "  son," 
miisume,"  daughter," 
ototo, 


HONORIFIC.       HUMBLE. 

0  ani  sama,  ani{ki). 

^otottsan,     \ 
go  shimpu,  loyaji. 
go  rojin,     | 

,,  hah  a. 

okkasan,      ■      ... , 

'        ofnkuro. 

go  shisokn,    segare. 

o  josan,  miisume. 


otto, 


"  younger  brother,"  goshatei,        ototo. 

fyado,  ncJii,  taku; 
"husband,"  go  tcishu,     (all  lit.  =  "  house") 


or  else  the  iia  corre- 
sponding    to      our 


(generally  pronounced) 
go  teishi 

I  Christian         name 
\may    be  used. 

okamisan,  (lower  class)  \ 

go  shinzo,  (middle  class)    ^^^^-    . 
.,  ykanai. 

saikun,  ,, 

Xokusauia,'^''  (upper  class) 

N.  B.  The  humble  words  for  "  husband,"  viz.  yado,  nchi,  and  taku, 
generally  take  dc   wa   instead  of  the  nominative  particle  ^a,  thus : 

Yado         dc  7t'(i,         tabi  yc 

Husband    as-for,    journey     to 


tsuma,    "wife," 


"  My  husband  is  absent,  hav- 


dctc,  rasa    dc  gozaiinasu.    ing  gone  on  a  journey. 

haring-gone,  absent  is.  I 

^  413.  The  words  otottsan  and  okkasan  well  exemplify  the 
remark  made  on  p.  239,  to  the  effect  that  Japanese  hono- 
rifics  do  not  replace  the  pronouns  of  other  languages, 
though  they  often  serve  a  somewhat  analogous  purpose. 
Being  honorific  words,    otottsan    and    okkasan   naturally 

*  Oknsama  is  also  used  in  the  closely  related  sense  of  "a  lady,'' 
"  my  lady."  The  term  comes  from  oka,  "  interior,"  "  recess  ;" 
and  sama,  "Mr."  or  "Mrs."  (referring  to  the  retirement  in  which 
Japanese  ladies  formerly  spent  their  lives). 
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serve  to  indicate  "  yo«r  father,"  ^^your  mother,"  when  / 
am  speaking  to  you.  But  if  I  am  addressing  my  own 
parents,  they  mean  respectively  "  papa  "  and  "  mamma  ;" 
for  it  is  natural  for  a  dutiful  son  to  address  his  own  parents 
politely.  It  is  only  in  speaking  of  them  to  a  third 
person  that  he  will  use  the  humble  expressions  oyaji  and 
haJia.  The  term  0  fukiiro  is  slightly  vulgar.  The  other 
words  in  the  column  marked  "  Honorific  "  are  used  only 
of  the  relatives  of  the  person  addressed,  those  in  the 
column  marked  "Humble"  only  of  the  first  and  third 
persons. 
^1  414.  Pedantic  speakers  occasionally  employ  humble  terms 
properly  belonging  to  the  Written  Language  only.  Such 
are  gn,  "stupid;"  hei,  "broken  down;"  setsii,  "awk- 
ward;" so,  "rough,"  "coarse;"  as  in 

gusai      lit.   "the  stupid  wife,"  i.e.,  "my  wife." 
hei-sha,  lit.   "the    broken-down  company,"    i.e.,    "our 

firm." 
set-takn  lit.   "  the  awkward  house,"  i.e.,  "  my  house." 
so-lian,   lit.   "  coarse  rice,"  i.e.,   "  the  poor  fare  which 
alone  I  am  able  to  offer  you." 

*i^  415.  But,  generally  speaking,  explicitly  depreciatory 
nouns  and  indeed  explicitly  depreciatory  words  of  any 
class  are  rare.  Speakers  show  their  humility  chiefly  by 
abstaining  from  applying  honorifics  to  themselves,  or  to 
anybody  or  anything  connected  with  themselves.  Thus, 
whereas  o  ktciii,  lit.  "honourable  country,"  serves  to 
designate  "j'our  country,"  the  simple  word  kniil  is  taken  to 
mean  "my  country."  Similarly  the  simjilc  vcvbiii  kuiiia- 
riinashita,  ivtikarinidsJiita,  etc.  naturally  in  mo.st  cases 
denote  the  first  person,  and  signify  respectively  "  I 
was  troubled,"   "  I  understand"  (lit.   "have  understood"), 
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whereas  5a2<3  o  komari  nasaimasliitaro  signifies  "You 
must  have  been  greatly  troubled  ;"  and  0  wakari  ni  nari- 
mashita  ka  ?  signifies  "  Do  you  understand  ?" 

II  416.  There  are  no  polite  modes  of  address  corresponding 
to  our  "Sir"  or  "Madam."  But  the  student  who  has 
perused  this  chapter  will  be  able  to  judge  how  amply 
their  absence  is  made  good  by  the  use  of  verbal  and 
other  honorifics.  Of  titles,  that  in  commonest  use  is 
Saina,  as  in 

Kami  Sama,     "  a  Shinto  god  or  goddess." 

Shaka  Sama,   "  Buddha  "  {the  Buddha,  Cakya  Muni). 

Tenshi  Satna,  '^  the  Son  (Chinese  slii)  of  Heaven" 
(Chinese  ten),  i.e.,  "the   Mikado." 

In  speaking  of  ordinary  mortals,  Sama  is  mostly  ab- 
breviated to  San,  and  it  then  corresponds  to  our  "  Mr.," 
thus  : 

Watanahe  San,  "  Mr.  Watanabe." 

Koshv-  San,         "  the    Minister  "    (Plenipotentiary) ; — 

N.  B.     Compare  such  French  expressions  as  Monsieur  le  Ministre. 

Sometimes  San  is  replaced  by  the  Chinese  word  Knn, 
lit.  "  Prince  ;  "  thus,  Watanahe  Knn.  This  expression  is 
much  affected  by  the  young  men  of  the  present  day, 
whose  slang  is  apt  to  be  of  the  grandiloquent  order. 

H  417.  There  are  no  words  corresponding  to  our  "  Mrs." 
and  "  Miss."     These  are  replaced  by  such  periphrases  as 

Watanahe  San  no  okusama.    [      u  ]yj,.g    Watanahe." 

Jl'alaiifibe   »llr.    '»         I  fitly.  I 

Watanahe  San  no    ojosan.      \      <<  j^jj^g  Watanabe." 

W*alaitabe    .T/r.     ^s  yoting-lady.\ 


*  Kushi,  written  with  different  Chinese  characters,  also  means 
"Confucius."  But  he,  as  an  ancient  sage,  would  be  KOshi Sama,  not 
Koslii  San. 
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Pan-ya  no  okamisan.  "The  baker's  wife." 

(Instead  of  mentioning 
her  surname.) 

I1  418.  Women's  personal  names  (corresponding  to  our 
Christian  names)  are  preceded  by  the  honorific  0,  and 
followed  by  the  title  San  ;  but  the  San  is  dropped  in 
familiar  intercourse.  Such  names  are  mostly  borrowed 
from  graceful  natural  objects,  less  often  from  other  sources, 
thus  : 

0  Hatia  San,     (Honourable)  "  Blossom  "  (Miss). 
O  Haru  San,  „  "  Spring "  ,, 


0  Matsii  San, 
O  Sei  San, 
0  Take  San, 
O  Yone  San, 


"Pine-tree"      ,, 
"Pure" 

"Bamboo"        „ 
"Rice"  „ 

Surnames  and  men's  personal  names  do  not  take  the 
honorific  0.  (For  these  see  bottom  of  p.  34.)  Notice  that, 
in  Japanese  usage,  the  surname  always  comes  first,  the 
personal  name  last. 

ir  419.  It  is  not  usual  in  Japan,  as  it  is  in  England,  to  drop 
the  title  of  "  Mr."  between  friends.  To  do  so  would 
savour,  if  not  exactly  of  contempt,  at  least  of  that  too  great 
familiarity  by  which  contempt  is  said  to  be  bred.  Offici- 
als, however,  mostly  drop  the  "  Mr."  in  addressing  their 
subordinates  when  on  duty.  This  is  on  account  of  the 
halo  which  surrounds  superiority  in  official  rank.  No 
Japanese  speaker  ever  applies  the  word  "  Mr."  to  himself. 
If,  therefore,  a  friend's  servant  asks  what  name  he  is  to 
announce,  the  caller  must  give  his  name  simply  as  Smith, 
Brown,  or  whatever  it  may  be.  It  would  sound  ludicrous 
were  he  to  talk  of  himself  as  S//»'/'//vS'(n/  or  Bruivn  San. 
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SYNTAX. 

II  420.  The  fundamental  rule  of  Japanese  construction  is 
that  qualifying  words  precede  the  words  they  qualify. 
Thus  the  adjective  or  genitive  precedes  the  noun  which 
it  defines,  the  adverb  precedes  the  verb,  and  explanatory 
or  dependent  clauses  precede  the  principal  clause.  The 
object  likewise  precedes  the  verb.  The  predicative  verb 
or  adjective  of  each  clause  is  placed  at  the  end  of  that 
clause,  the  predicative  verb  or  adjective  of  the  main 
clause  rounding  off  the  entire  sentence. 

ir  421.  Postpositions,  which  are  words  corresponding  for  the 
most  part  to  English  prepositions  and  conjunctions,  follow 
the  word  or  clause  to  which  they  belong.  This  seems, 
at  first  sight,  an  infraction  of  the  fundamental  rule  of 
Japanese  construction  as  laid  down  in  the  preceding 
paragraph.  But  the  history  of  the  language  shows  that 
this  apparent  exception  is  really  an  exemplification  of 
the  rule  itself.  Some  of  the  postpositions  were  origi- 
nally verbs,  and  as  such  naturally  follow  their  object, 
e.g.  kore'^  yori^  "  than^  this^,"  "henceforward,"  lit. 
"leaning  {yoyi  being  from  the  vtrh  yoni,  "to  lean") 
on  this."  Some  were  nouns,  e.g.  iva  which  meant 
"  thing,"  "person,"  so  that //r;/e  wa,  which  now  means 
"as  for  the  ship"  or  simply  "the  ship,"  originally 
meant  "ship  thing."  Yama  no  \xe,  "  on  the  mountain," 
means    lit.    "  the  top  (?«)  side  {he)  of  {no)  the  mountain 
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(}'ama).''  In  such  cases  it  is,  historically  speaking,  the 
noun  which  qualifies  the  postposition,  not  the  postposition 
the  noun.  Other  postpositions  again  were  independent 
exclamations,  each,  so  to  speak,  forming  a  clause  by  itself. 

Such  is  the  accusative  postposition  wo  (see  p.  8g). 
Altogether,  in  every  case  where  the  etymology  of  a 
postposition  is  traceable,  we  find  that  its  position  after 
the  noun  constitutes  no  exception  to  the  main  rule  of 
construction  set  forth  in  If  420. 

ff  422.  When  the  verbs  of  several  clauses  are  intended  to 
express  the  same  tense  or  mood,  it  is  only  the  last  of 
these  verbs  that  takes  the  suffix  by  which  such  tense  or 
mood  is  indicated.  The  previous  verbs  all  assume  the 
gerundial  (or,  in  the  higher  style,  the  indefinite)  form. 
Adjectives  assume  either  the  gerundial  or  the  indefinite 
form.     Conf.  ^  278 — 283  and  IF  180. 

N.  B.     This  rule,  which  was  formerly  absolutely  inviolable,  is  now 
occasionally  transgressed. 

I1  423.  When  the  verb  has  a  subject,  this  usually  heads  the 
sentence.  But  most  verbs  are  subjectless,  and  express 
rather  a  coming  to  be  with  reference  to  some  person,  than 
an  act  explicitly  declared  to  be  performed  by  him.  In 
the  absence  of  a  subject,  the  word  on  which  it  is  desired 
to  lay  most  stress  is  often  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
sentence,  and  isolated  by  means  of  the  particle  wa.  The 
student  should  compare  with  this  paragraph  what  has  been 
said  of  wa  in  pp.  83  et  seq.,  and  the  further  discussion 
of  the  subjectlessness  of  Japanese  verbs,  which  will  be 
found  in  11  427. 

I1  424.  The  following  examples  will  serve  to  illustrate  the 
above  rules  : 
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Ki-iroi  hntin. 

ti'ellotr-co toured  flotrt'i; 


A  yellow  flower." 


Makka  (for  nm  aka)  na 

tluile  red 

kao, 

face. 

Kara      no    kagi. 

Godotrn  of      key. 


A  very  red  face." 


"The  key  of  the  godown." 

/     ^'Godoivn"  is  Far-Easterii\ 
\English  for  a  store-house.        ) 


Kirei   ni  sorotte 

JPretlily     being-in-order 

orimasii. 

are. 


Mae     kara 

Before  from, 

tern         Into. 

ing-am  person. 


yoku 
well 


J 


"  They  are  all  nicely  ar- 
ranged." 


shit-\ 

knoic-\  '  "A  person  whom  I  knew 
"well  beforehand." 


Sake     wo    nomimasen. 

Ijiqtior  [accus.)  drink-not. 


"  I  don't  drink  wine. 


Kono  tsugi     no    shuku 

TTItis       next        of  post-totcn 

made     nan      ri         hodo 

till,       teltat  leagues    about 

ariniasho  ? 

probably-is  ? 

Ki       too     tsiikcte    kuda- 

Spirit  (acciis.)  fixing      cou- 

sai. 

descend. 


"How  many  miles  may  it 
be  to  the  next  town  ?  " 


"  Please  take  care." 


Itsu     made      matte  \ 

n*hen     till    haring-teaited 

mo,  yubin  ga  liitotsii    mo 


cren 


even,  post  (uom.)     one 

kimasen     kara,  iiiakoto    ni 

couies-not  because,      truth      in 

sliimpai  ni  nariinas'u. 
anxiety       to  (/)  become. 


:\ 


"Wait    as 
letters    come, 
am 
xious. 


gettmg 


I  may,  no 
so  that  I 
quite      an- 
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Ano  hen  wa,    fnyu  \       <,  ^j^^^^ 

That  neighbourhood  as-f or,  ir inter 

ni     nam      to,       sliimo-doke     dc 

to  becoutes  trhen,    frost-nielting   by,    \ 


winter 
comes,  the  roads  in 
that  neighbourhood  are 


michi  ga    warukufe,    amkn  koto 


g^ 


so  bad  with  the  thaw, 


that  it  is  impossible  to 
walk." 


/ 


roads  (nom.)  bad-being,  walking  act 

dek'unasen. 

(nom.)  ecentnates-uot, 

Byoin    ye         itte,  kusuri   \     <' Go  to  the  hospital, 

Hospital  to  haping-gone,iHedicine[Tp\ease,      and      get      the 

WO  totte  kite     knrei.   I  medicine." 

(acais.)  haring-taken,  coming    give.     I       (Said  to  a  servant). 

lya,  mo !         okite,  te     \ 

J^'o  indeed!  haring-risen,  hands 

wo    aran  koto  mo     dek'unasen 

(accns.)  icash  act  eren  erentttates-not 

desliita.     Ctiozji-bachi     no  viizn 

iras.  Washing-basin    '»  tcater 

£a       mam  de  kori-tsnite 

(nam.)    altogether,       freeze-sticking 

shimatte,         do     shite     vio, 

having-iinished,    how   doing    even, 

sJiiyo 

doing-way  [iiom.)  is-not 

Sonna  koto    wo  osshai- 

Such   thihgs  [accns.)  deigning-not- 

maseznni,  sekkakn         mottc 

lo-say,      toilsomely  having-carried 

kitn        viou{o)  desii    kara,      dozo 

have-come  thing     (it)is  because,  please 

totte        kudasai. 
taking     condescend. 

Or  take  the  following  proverb  : 


"  No  indeed  !  when  I 
got  up,  I  couldn't  wash 
m.y  hands.  The  basin 
was  entirely  frozen  over, 
and  all  my  efforts  to 
break  the  ice  were  in 
vain." 


pa  arimasen    desliita. 


"  Please  do  not  feel 

any  suchdelicacy  about 

it,  but  oblige  me  by  ac- 

i^cepting   it,    as   I   have 

taken    the    trouble   to 

bring  it." 

[Said  to  one  who  hesitates 
to  accept  a  gift.) 


Joro      no  ma  koto  to  tamago     no 

Courtesan  '*      truth      and,  egg  '» 

shikaku,         areba  misoka 

four-sides, — if(thcsc)arc,  last-day-of-thc- 

ni  tsiiki    ga  deru. 

month  on,  utoon  [nom.)  will-come-out. 


"  When  you  find  a 
truthful  courtesan  or 
a  square  ft^^,  then 
will  the  moon  come 
out  on  the  last  night 
of  the  month." 


N.  B.     According  to  the   old  Japanese  calendar,  which  went  by 
real   "moons,"   not  by  artificial    "months,"    it  would    have   been   a 
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miracle  for  the  moon  to  come  out  on  the  last  night  of  the  month,  i.e., 
on  the  night  before  new  m.oon. 

1i  425.  Now  for  a  slightly  more  formal  example,  specially  illus- 
trating the  use  of  the  indefinite  form  in  correlated  clauses. 

The  example  is  taken  from  a  recent  Buddhist  sermon  : 

Uma       ni         mrikatte     \ 

Horse  to         conffoiitin^, 

"  Koko         wo     tsuknse /" 


"  Filial-picly  iaccus.')  exhaust!" 
okajni  ni  jmtkatte    "  Chilli 
wolf   to  confionthig,*^Ijoyalty 

WO      tsukusef"     iiado      to 

(accus.)  extiaitst .'"  etcetera  that 
itta   tokoro        ga,       dekiru 
said    place     €illhough,     can 

koto     de     iva     gozaimnsen 

fact  indeed        is-not 

g(i, —  Into  wa 

whereas, —         tnan  as-for, 

ze-hi  zen-akn       %oo 

right-wrong    good-evil    [accus.) 

ivakntsu  chic  ga 

discern       intelligence      (iioin.) 

atte,     k'uiii  ni     chil       wo 

being,     lord    to  loyalty  [accus.) 

tsukushi,  oya         ni 

e.rhaniting,  parent  to 

ko  wo      tsukushi, 

filial-piety  [accus.)  cvhansting, 

kyodai        iva  naka 

brethren     as-for,      intercourse 

yoku,  fiifu  wa 

being-good,       spouses        as-for, 

mutsumashiku,     hoyil     ni 

being-liamioniotis,     friends     to 

wa     shitashiku,      via  koto 

being-intimate,  sincerity 

wo         motte      majiwat- 

(acciis.)     taking,    hacing-inter- 
te  koso,    hajimete   shin 

course    indeed,      firstly     truth 

no  liito    to     iwaremasii, 

'g     *t*an.  that     sets-said,  / 


"Supposing  you  were  to 
tell    a    horse    to    practise 
filial    piet}',  or  a  wolf    to 
practise      loyalty,      those 
animals  would  not  be  able 
to  do  what  you  required  of 
them.     But   man  has  the 
intelligence    wherewith  to 
discern  right  from   wrong, 
good    from    evil  ;    and  he 
can  only  then  first  be  said 
to  be  truly  man,  when  he 
practises  loyalty    towards 
his  master  and  filial   piety 
towards  his  parents,  when 
he  is  affectionate  towards 
his  brethren,  when  he  lives 
harmoniously      with      his 
wife,  when  he   is  amiable 
towards    his    friends,   and 
acts    sincerely    in    all    his 
social  intercourse." 
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Here  the  two  tsukiishVs,  yokii,  miitsumasliiku  and 
shitashlku, — five  indefinite  forms. — must  all  be  rendered 
by  the  gerund,  because  majiwatte  the  verb  of  the  next 
clause,  with  which  they  are  all  correlated,  is  a  gerund. 

^  426.  Next  we  give  another  passage  from  the  same 
sermon,  illustrating  the  use  of  the  gerund  in  correlated 
clauses,  and  also,  in  one  instance  (sukiinaku),  that  of  the 
indefinite  form.  Sukunaku  is  rendered  by  the  present 
"are  few,"  because  the  verb  oinoi)Jinsu  at  the  end  of  the 
sentence  is  in  the  present  tense  : — 


Kono    goro    ni   itarimashite, ^ 

This  period    at  having  arrived^ 

Biikkyo  to        niosii         7}iono 

MSitddhisni      that    (they)  say        thing 

u,>a,        tada        kato-jimm'ui        no 

as-fof,  inerety     loifclass-pcojtic     '* 

shinjiru  tokoro  to  natte, 

believing  place  Ihat  hating-becoine, 

cliuto  7 jo  de  wa 

middle-class  theiice-iipirards   in, 

sono      dori 

its    reason 

hito       ga      sukunaku;     shumon 

people  (num.)        urc'fetr ;         religion 

to  icba,  sosliiki       no    toki 

that  if-one-says,  funeral-rile  '.«    time 

bnkari     ni     niocJiiirn     kolo      no 

only         in  employ        thing        '» 

yd     ni     onwiniasu. 

manner  in  think. 


"At  the  present 
day  Buddhism  has 
sunk  into  being  the 
belief  of  the  lower 
classes  onl}'.  Few 
persons  in  the  mid- 
dle and  upper  class- 
wo       wakiniaeterii  ^es     understand     its 

(accus.)   discerning-are  ■  ■•• . . 

^  '  *  ratson  d  etre,    most 

of  them  fancying 
that  religion  is  a 
thing  which  comes 
into  play  only  at 
funeral  services." 


Again  take  the  following  : 
Hito  ka  to         omoeba, 

»JFen     !*    titat  if-one-thinhs, 

hito  dc  in)  naku;  i'/7rt7  k(i 

men         also  arc-not  ;  ghosts  * 

to       omoeba, 

that    if-one-tliinks,  ghosts 

)no     71(1  i. 

also  are-no  t. 


"  One  might  have  taken 
them  for  human  beings ; 
but  they  were  not  human 


.     .         [-beings 
yaret  de     ^.^^^ 


Or  else  one  might 


taken  them  for 
ghosts ;  but  neither  were 
they  ghosts." 
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Here  the  indefinite  form  nakn  has  exactly  the  same 
sense  as  the  final  nai ;  but  it  is  preferred  to  nai  in  the 
first  instance,  because  it  merely  ends  a  clause,  and  does 
not  complete  a  sentence. 

For  further  examples  of  the  correlation  of  sentences  by 
means  of  the  indefinite  form  and  of  the  gerund,  see  pp. 
ly.^ — 176,  and  also  the  stories  and  extracts  in  the  Practical 
Part  passim. 

II  427.  Of  all  the  peculiarities  of  Japanese  syntax,  the  most 
puzzling  to  the  foreign  student  is  the  already  mentioned 
fact  that  most  sentences  are  subjectless.  It  is  not  that 
the  subject  is  dropped,  but  still  "understood,"  as  so  fre- 
quently happens  in  Latin,  but  that  it  does  not  exist  at  all 
in  the  mind  of  the  Japanese  speaker.  The  best  way  of 
getting  behind  this  difficulty  is  to  consider  the  case  of 
passive  constructions  in  our  own  language.  We  may  say, 
for  instance,  "A  house  in  European  style  has  recently 
been  built  next  door  to  mine."  Now  by  whom  has  it  been 
built  ?  The  sentence  gives  no  information  on  this  point. 
The  action  is  affirmed  ;  but  no  mention  is  made  of  any 
agent.  In  Japanese  it  is  just  the  same,  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  the  verb  used  is  an  active  instead  of  a  passive 
one.  English  people  say  "  A  house  has  been  built  (by  ?)." 
The  Japanese  say  "  (?)  has  built  a  house."  In  strict 
reason  the  two  assertions  are  identical ;  for  it  is  only  the 
grammatical  clothing  of  the  thought,  not  the  thought  it- 
self, that  varies.  Thus  the  example  in  question,  trans- 
lated into  Japanese,  would  run  as  follows  : 

Konaida  watakushi  no    tonari      ni         seiyo-zukn- 

Kccciilii/  I  of  ncxi-door  in,       Miui-opean-construc- 

ri     no     ie       wo     tateinashlta. 

Hon  of  honse{accus.)     has-built. 
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I.e.,  "  Next  door  to  me,  recently  (some  one)  has  built 
a  European  house."' 

Again,  take  such  an  instance  as  "  I  think  I'll  send 
these  boots  to  be  mended."  We  do  not  in  English  ex- 
plicitly state  who  is  to  do  the  mending.  In  Japanese  the 
sentence  will  run  thus  : 

Kono  kutsu  wo  naoslii  ni       ynr'unasho. 

Vhese    boots{acciis.)  inentl     lo  icill-probably-send. 

Here  the  verb  iiaosJii,  "  mend,"  is  active,  but  as  usual 
subjectless,  so  that  the  wording  is,  as  literally  as  may  be : — 
"  I  am  going  to  send  the  boots  (for  some  one)  to  mend." 
The  verb  yarimasho  is  subjectless  too ;  but  no  ambi- 
guity can  arise  with  regard  to  it.  For  who,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  will  trouble  himself  about  any  boots  but 
his  own  ?  The  pronoun  "  I  "  is  so  obviously  the  one  to 
be  supplied,  that  its  omission  can  cause  no  ambiguity. 
The  Japanese  go  the  length  of  omitting  personal  pronouns 
in  almost  all  cases.  The  perpetual  iteration  of  "  I  "  and 
"  me,"  "  you,"  "  your,"  "  he,"  etc.,  which  characterises  the 
languages  of  the  West,  would  seem  to  them  no  less 
tiresome  than  superfluous  and  absurd.  The  student  is 
referred  to  almost  every  page  of  this  Handbook,  and  more 
particularly  to  every  page  of  the  Practical  Part,  for 
examples  of  the  omission  of  personal  pronouns  and  of  the 
general  subjectlessness  of  verbs.  He  should  also  refer  to 
I1  71  and  to  ^1^  122 — 125,  in  which  latter  the  difficult  parti- 
cle wa,  which  has  a  bearing  on  this  point,  is  treated  of. 

I1  428.  The  relative  order  of  the  direct  and  indirect  objects 
of  the  verb  depends  on  circumstances.  Whichever  of  the 
two  it  is  desired  to  emphasise  comes  first.  In  English 
the  same  end  is  often  attained  by  using  the  word  "  the  " 
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for  the  more  important,  and  "  some  "  for  the  less  import- 
ant of  the  two  objects,  thus  : 

Hito    ni    kane    wo    tsukawasu 

Fer»on     to,     money  (acciis.)      to-giee 

means  "  To  give  the  person  some  money." 

Kane  li'O  lilto  ni  tsukawasu 
means  "  To  give  the  money  to  somebody." 
IT  429.  Though,  properly  speaking,  every  sentence  ought  to 
terminate  in  a  verb  (or  adjective  used  as  a  verb),  the  final 
verb  is  often  omitted  for  brevity's  sake,  when  there  can  be 
no  mistake  as  to  the  meaning,  especially  in  short  idio- 
matic sentences,  thus  : 

Kore  de  shimai  [desu).      {      "  This  is  the  last." 

fhis  by,     end  is.  J       (The  full  form  is  the  politer.) 

Chotto  haiken 

»i-tittle      respectful-glance 

(zuo   ncgaimasic). 
(accus.)      {I)beg. 

W  atakushi         sansei 

I  seconding      I      "I    beg   to    second    the 

(itashiniasu).  [motion." 

do.  j 

Itsu        go         shukkiii      \ 

nviett  august  office-going  [      "  When    docs    he  go  to 
{}ii  nariinasti)  ?  fofifice?" 

to     becomes  f  J 

Makoto     ni     shibaraku   \ 
Truth      in,     some-lime    \       "  Really    it    is     quite     a 
(  o  vie    ni  kakan-  1  tjme  since  we  last  met." 

honourable  eyes    on,  {I)hang.  |       ^jhis  is  a  set  phrase  in  con- 
viaseii  deshita).  \stantjtse.) 

uot     it-has-been.  J 

This  omission  of  final  verbs,  though  the  commonest 
form  of  ellipsis,  is  not  the  only  one.  The  fondness  of  the 
Japanese  for  long  and  highly  complex  sentences   (conf.   H 


"  Please  just  let  me  look 
a  minute." 
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442)  often  lands  them  in  the  predicament  of  not  knowing 
exactly  how  to  finish  off.  The  speaker  then  perforce 
breaks  off  with  a  gerund  (conf.  51  410),  or  with  the  post- 
position ga  (conf.  1i  287,  p.  181),  somewhat  as  if  one 
should  end  by  "  and  ..."  or  "  but  ...,"  through  absence  of 
further  definitely  expressible  ideas. 
%  430.  As  in  the  case  of  verbs  only  the  last  of  a  set  of  cor- 
related verbs  takes  the  suffix  denoting  the  tense  or  mood 
which  is  common  to  them  all,  so  also  in  the  case  of  nouns 
it  is  only  the  last  of  a  set  of  nouns  that  takes  the  post- 
position common  to  all.     Thus  : 

Yokohama^, Kdbe'^,Naga-]      "  The  ports^  of^  Yokoha- 
snki^  nado^  110^  ininnto^.       |ma,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  etc^" 

A^.  B.     The  word  "  etc."  might  be  dropped  from  the  English  trans- 
lation, as  nadu  is  often  absolutely  meaningless. 

O  cJia    to   kivashi  \ 

Honourable      tea  and     cakes 


"  Bring  tea  and  cakes. 


luo  inottc  koi. 

(acciis.)  having-carried  coute. 

Mo  (with  any  other  postposition  which  may  precede  it) 

is,  however,  suffixed  to  every  noun  of  a  set,  thus  : — 

Ryukyfi  ni  mo,  Chosen  tii  mo.  \      "  Both  in  Loochoo 
ijoochoo  in  also,  ii.orea   in  «'*o.  f  and  in  Korea." 

ir  431,  Inversion  of  the  regular  order  of  words  is  rare.  It 
occurs  for  the  most  part  only  then,  when  a  word  or  clause 
which  ought  to  have  been  inserted  in  an  earlier  portion  of 
the  sentence,  has  been  forgotten,  and  is  therefore  perforce 
brought  in  at  the  end.  From  such  forgetfulness  result 
phrases  like  the  following,  which  not  infrequently  occur 
in  conversation  : 

Soiio       okamisan,  jishin       to        ieba,         mas- 

Vhal  niarricd-icouian,  earthquake  that  if-one-sai/, perfcrtlt/- 

sao     ni     nam, — koivngatte. 
green  to  becontet, — beinfffrighlened. 
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It  should,  properly  speaking,  run  thus 

Sotio  okamisan,'-  jishin  i      "  Mrs.    (so-and-so)    is  so 
ieha,kowagatte,inassao\{ng\i\.enQd     of   earthquakes, 


that  she   turns   green  at  the 
^bare  mention  of  them."' 


to 

m  nam. 

(Or  more  politely  narimasu.) 

Again  : 

Naka-naka  hi  nando    ni         atatcha  iraretnasen, — 

Fosilirely  fife  etcetera  at    as-for-tonchitts,    {I)catiiiot'be, — 

goraii         no  tori,  isogi  no    yo       desu  knra. 

augtist-gtance  's    tray,  hurry    's  business     is    because. 

This  sentence  should,  properly  speaking,  be 

Goran  no  tori,  isogi  no\  "  I  am,  as  you  see,  far  too 
\6  desH  kara,  naka-naka  [busy  to  be  able  to  sit  quiet, 
hi  nando  ni  atatcha  fm  re  -  f  warming  my  hands  at  the 
viasen.  '  iire.  ' 

In  familiar  conversation,  occasional  inversion,  such     as 
that  here  instanced,  may  perhaps  be  thought  to  add  live- 
liness and  variety  to  the  expression.     But  it  would  hardly 
be  considered  appropriate  in  a  set  speech. 
11  432.  Negatives  destroy  each  other,  as  in  English,  thus  : 

,,    .       ,    ,  •     f      "  It  is  not  a  fact  that  there 

2\  ai       koto     wa     nni.   \  ,,   .        ,,  a-, 

,.  ,  .    .       „    ,       ,      .    .„, -^  are   none,     i.e.,  "  1  here  are 

,^'ot-being  fact  as-T0r,ts-iiot.  ,  '  '  ,, 

(some,    or  "  There  are  so/ue. 

„.    ,  .      ,       ,  •  (      "  It  won't  do  not  to  do 

Ko  shinakereba  narimasen.     ,        .,    .        ,^  ,^         ,  , 
r^^        .^  ,        .     .  .nthus,     I.e.,   '' it  must  be 

Thus     if-do-iiot,     bccomei-not.  ]\         '  .  '  ,, 

(done  m  this  way. 

iV.  B.  Such  mutually  destructive  negatives  are  very  frequently 
employed,  the  practice  having  been  apparently  borrowed  from  the 
Chinese. 

Occasionally  the  Japanese  employ  a  negative  where  we 
should  employ  a  positive  construction,  for  instance  in 
such  phrases  as  Ano  hito  no  konai  mae,  lit.  "  Before  that 


*  If  a  ladv  is  meant,  then  say  okusama,  not  okamisan.     This  latter 
term  only  denotes  married  women  of  the  lower  or  lower  middle  class- 
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person's  not  coming,"  but  signifying  simply  "Before  he 
comes."  The  train  of  thought  here  seems  to  be  that, 
before  a  man  comes,  he  of  course  cannot  have  come  yet, 
and  similarly  in  other  cases. 

I1  433.  Japanese  has  no  negative  pronouns,  adverbs,  or  con- 
junctions, such  as  the  English  words  "nobody,"  "no- 
thing," "  none,"  "  never,"  "  nowhere,"  "  neither nor," 

etc.  Their  absence  is  supplied  by  the  negative  voice  of 
the  verb  or  adjective,  combined  with  positive  pronouns 
and  other  positive  words.  Thus  for  the  English  "  I  know 
nothing,"  a  Japanese  will  say  Na(n)iii^  mo'^  sJiiranaP, 
"  (I)  know-not^  anything^', ^" — more  literally  (so  far  as  the 
grammatical  expression  is  concerned),  "  I  ignore  every- 
thing." For  "There  are  none  to  be  had  anywhere,"  he 
will  say  Doko^  ni'^  ino^  gozaimasen^,  "  Everywhere''^'' 
{inore  lit.  even^  in^  where^)  are-non-existent^."  The  fol- 
lowing examples  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  manner  in 
which  the  various  kinds  of  English  negative  and  quasi- 
negative  assertions,  and  other  kindred  idioms,  are  ex- 
pressed in  Japanese : — 
Dare  mo    shiranai.    (Familiar.) 

Ercrybottif    hnotcs-not.    [I.e.,    ignores.) 

Donald  mo       >ro         zonji         ga     nai.   (Polite.) 
JBcery    body  tiifffttsl  kuoiclcdge  [nom.)  is-uot. 


"  Nobody 
knows." 


I"     "  There  are  some 
Shiranai    hlto    mo  (rozaimasu.\Y>evsons    who    know 

Ignore    pcmons  at»o         arc.  1  not,"       i.e.,     "Every 

(body  doesn't  know." 

Shim    hito    mo  gozaimasii.]      ,,c:  i    i  .. 

„  ,  ^,,,      .  \      "home  people  know. 

Minoip  persons  also  \tnerc)ar€.     )  '        ' 

Shim    Itito     mo         areba,  \      «  Some      people 


Knotc  persons  also  trheras-lhcre-arc, I], ^^,,,        „„,i      ,. 

;  ■  •    ; -,  .        ^  fknow,     and     some 

shiranai    into     mo  (rozaimasu.  ,      ,,  ,, 

t        lii      \  J  don  t. 

ignore    pcriong  also      (tnerc)arc.  ' 
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Shitteni       hlto        wa     sukuno 

Rnotcing-aie   persons    as-for,       few 


Q-ozaiuinsu. 

o 

arc. 


Mattakit     zonjimasen. 

L'omplclett)       Uuotc-not. 

KuwasJiikn     wa     zonjimasen. 

ifliiititeiif       as-for,     hiiownot. 

Mattakn     tsuini     ga     nai. 

Completely    crime  [nom.)  is-iiot. 


"  There  are  few 
who  know ;"  or 
"  Few  people 

know." 

"  I  don't  know 
at  all." 

f      "  I     don't     quite 
I  know." 

r     "  He     has     not 
\  committed  the 

[smallest  crime." 


Ano     Into     tva,      ichi-do     mo^      «  He   has   never 


Thai  person  as-for,  one-time     eteu  i 


kita  koto  ga  gozaiiiiascn. 

came    act  [nom.)       is-nol. 


Konai     toki   mo  gozaimasu. 

Come-not  times  also        are. 


Kuril  toki     mo  arcba, 

Come      time    also     tchereas-there-is. 


vio  gozaimasu. 


once  come. 

/•     "There  are 

times      when      he 

-  doesn't  come,"  i.e., 

I  "He doesn't  always 

Income." 

"  Sometimes    he 
[-comes,    and   some- 


J  times  he  doesn't." 


konai      toki 

come-not  time    also  is 

Kitru  koto  wa  sukuno  gozaimasu.\      "He  rarely 

Come  acts  as-for,  few  are.  IcomCS." 

Konai    koto  wa  gozaima-^     «'There  is  no  such  thing 

Come-not  acts  as-for,     are-       !      ^    j^-^    ^^^    coming,"   i.e., 

^^"-  '  "  He  docs  come." 


konaku 

coming-not 


not. 

Siikoshi     mo 

tl-liltic      etcn 

narimashlta. 

has-become. 

Are    kara    ijirimasen. 

Vhat  from  [I]meildle-not. 

Doko  ye  mo    ikiniascn. 

Everywhere         go-not. 


"  He  has  quite  left  off 
("coming." 

f      "  I  have  never  touched 
I  it  since  then." 

"I  don't  go  anywhere," 
or  "I  go  nowhere." 
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Sappari   wakariiiiasai. 

tfnile     {Ijnintci-hlaiid-iiol. 

SukosJii  iiio   2unka)'iiiiasc)i. 
»l-lilllc  creu  ttmlei'siattd-HOt. 

YokiL  zaaknrimasen. 

'Welt    under  stand-iiol. 


"  I  don't  understand  it 
at  all." 

"  I  don't  quite   under- 
( stand  it." 


Yokn     wa    wakarimasen.  J      "  I   don't    quite   under- 

Wetl  a§-foi-t  wiiderslaad-not.  I  stand    it." 

"  I    can't    see    any    of 
them." 


Miiia  uiicinascn. 

wilt       ftppcar-iiol. 


"  I  can't  see  them  all. 


Miiia  wa     viit'uiaseii. 

till  fis-fof,  appear-not. 

N.  B.     Note  the  great  difference  of  meaning  effected  by  the  limit- 
ing force  of  wa  in  such  instances  as  the  last. 
Tonto    kikiinascn. 

Quite  (/)  Itcar  not. 


"  I  have  heard  nothing." 


Aiiiari     kikimasen. 

Voo  tttucit     Itear-uot. 


Hotondo  nni     luirai  dcsu. 

»tlu§ogt  exist-not  degree     is. 


"  I     have 
much." 


not     heard 


'  There  is  hardly  any  ; " 

or  "  There  is  little  if  any  ;" 

more  lit.  "It  is  almost  to 

the    pitch   of  there  being 

Vnone." 


Ano     h'lto     to    kyodai    desu\ 

vital  person  iFilh,  brother       is  "It       is       impossible 

hard,    sJiiranai     to     in     wake    [  that  he  shouldn't  know 

because,  ignores     that  sag  reason   Tabout    it,    Seeing    he    is 

ni  wa  niairiijiasen. 

to  goes-net,  j 


the  fellow's  brother." 


If  434.  The  difficulty  of  using  negative  constructions  cor- 
rectly will  disappear  as  soon  as  the  learner  clearly  grasps 
the  fact  that  in  Japanese  the  negative  and  the  verb  are 
not  conceived  of  as  two  separate  ideas,  as  is  mostly  the 
case  in  European  languages,  but  as  a  single  idea.  Even 
in  I'Luropean  languages,  however,  there  is  no  lack  of  paral- 
lels to  this  Japanese  idiom.     Thus   "to   disapprove,"   for 
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"  not  to  approve  ;"  "  to  disregard,"  for  "  not  to  regard  ;" 
"impossible,"  for  "not  possible,"  etc.,  etc. 

N.  B.  Custom  limits  the  use  of  the  word  Snkuiial,  "  few,"  to  pre- 
dicative constructions,  as  instanced  in  two  or  three  of  the  examples  in 
the  preceding  section.  Thus  we  can  only  render  the  phrase  "  Few 
people  know  "  by  Shittcrn  Into  wa  sukunai  (more  politely  sukunu  go- 
zaiinasu),  never  by  Sukunai  Into  wa  shittcrn.  The  same  remark  ap- 
plies to  the  kindred  adjective  ui,  "  many."  The  sole  case  in  which  the 
words  sukunai  and  ui  can  be  used  attributively  is  in  relative  clauses, 
for  instance.  , 

Nandano,  sJiina     no  sukunai        u  E^ery  kind  of  arti- 

^u,,lhiug-ul,atcic,,a,ticlc  '»    .caycc\^^   j^   expensive   when 

time  ns-for, price  [nom)  deaf         is.  ' 


Kyo         wa,     kisha     ni    nori-ie    ga    .      -  There  was  a  great 
To-itftifl  fis-for,  tvain  in,  riders  (nom.) 

oi  kara,  vohodo  konzatsu 


bustle  at  the    train   to- 

.^  ,,  ^     .      ,  day,  because  there  were 

n»any    because,  plcuUftUly      co,ifus,on\^  ^^^^    ^    j^^    ^^    ^^^^^j 

siiviiaslnta. 

did. 


lers." 


It  may  perhaps  be  thought  that,  as  toki  means  "when,"  and  kara 
means  "  because,"  the  construction  is  not  an  attributive  one  even 
here.  It  is  so,  however,  from  the  Japanese  point  of  view,  /o/^/  being 
even  now  apprehended  as  a  noun  signifying  "  time,"  and  kara  also 
having  almost  certainly  been  a  noun  in  the  archaic  period  of  the 
language. 

II  435.  In  Japanese  almost  all  quotation,  whether  of  the 
words  of  others  or  of  the  speaker's  own  thoughts,  is  direct. 
The  manifold  shiftings  cf  person,  mood,  and  tense,  which 
are  brought  about  in  European  languages  by  the  use  of 
indirect  quotation,  are  consequently  unknown.  Thus  a 
Japanese,  when  mentioning  the  plans  of  an  absent  friend, 
does  not  say  "  He  said  he  would  be  back  by  Sunday ;" 
but  he  repeats  his  friend's  exact  words,  and  says  :  "  He 
said  that:  '  I  shall  be  back  by  Sunday.'  "  In  Japanese 
the  phrase  would  run  thus  : 
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^' Nicliiyo  made         kacni"         to   iimashita. 

"  Sunday  till,     {I)irili-iclnriii"  that     (he)  said. 

N.  B.  The  word  to,  "that,"  cannot  be  omitted  in  such  contexts. 
Compare  also  to,  at  bottom  of  p.  79. 

The  only  alteration  of  common  occurrence  in  quota- 
tions is  one  affecting  the  honorifics.  For  instance,  you 
say  to  me  0^  idc'^  fiasaP,  lit.  "  Deign^  an  honourable^ 
exit%"  i.e.,  "  Please  come."  Now,  if  I  am  repeating  this 
remark  of  yours  to  a  third  person,  my  modesty  naturally 
prevents  me  from  applying  honorifics  to  myself,  even 
within  quotation  marks.  I  therefore  express  the  idea 
"  He  asked  me  to  come  "  thus  : 

Watakushl  ni  ^^Kolf  to  iimashita,  or  Watakushi  ni 
kurii  yd  ni  iimashita  (conf.  next  11),  using  the  non-hon- 
orific verb  knru,  "  to  come,"  in  lieu  of  the  honorific  0  idc 
nasarit..  So  constantly  present  to  the  Japanese  mind  is 
the  idea  of  giving  honour  to  others,  and  of  abasing  self. 

*ii  436.  The  sole  kind  of  indirect  quotation  ever  employed 
by  the  Japanese  is  a  locution  with  the  present  tense  and 
the  words  jo^  »i%  lit.  "  in^  the  manner^,"  thus: 

Kitto         kiiric       yd      7ii     to    \      "Go   and    tell    him 

Fositiectif   come  mtinner  in   !/««/,  I  to  be  SUre  tO  COmC." 
SO  ilte  koi.  [        (Said    to    an     inferior    in 

»o  harini^-sttid  contc.  J  Speaking  of  another  iiferior.) 

Kurit    yd      ni     to     itta     \  ^      ,  ,    ,  • 

Come  manner  in  thai  (I).aid  ^  ^old    him  tO  COme  ; 

era,—     muko       dc   do  shite    (buthesaid  itwas  abso- 

tltouf^h, — opponilc  al,  how  doin;j; 

mo     konirenai      to  iimasii. 

even,  cannot-come  that  says. 

N.  B.  To  may  be  omitted  after  yo  ni. — Notice  the  word  innkO  in 
the  last  example,  and  consult  top  of  p.  46  for  it. 

The  phraseology  of  the  above  examples   is  not  polite. 

That  of  the  next  is  extremely  so  : 


lutely  impossible  for  him 
to  do  so." 
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Daiji  ni      nasartc        yd       \ 

C'arefiiliy  deign-lo-do  maimer   \ 

ni    yoku         osshaftc        kiida- 

in,      well  dcigiiiiig-lo-saif     con- 


f      "  Please  be  so  kind 
;-as   to  tell  him  to   take 


saimashi.  gi'eat  care  of  himself." 

descend.  ) 

Somewhat  similar  in  character  to  the  above  are  such 
phrases  as 

Yosaso  ni  oiiioiniasii.   (      "I  think   it   looks  as 

Cood-appearancc     in   [I)  lliiiil:.       (  if  [^  WOuld  do." 

IT  437.  Notwithstanding  the  example  given  a  few  lines  above 
{Kitto  kuru  yd  ni  to  so  itte  hoi),  the  Japanese  generally 
avoid  such  phrases  containing  one  command  within  an- 
other. Thus,  rather  than  say  "Tell  0-Haru  to  come 
here,"  they  will  mostly  prefer  the  simpler  expression 
"Call  0-Haru,"  x\z. 

0-Harn     wo         yonde  koi ! 

O-JUaru  {acciis.)  having-callcd  come  ! 

or  more  politely 
0-Haric     wo     yonde     kudasai ! 

O-llarti  [accus.^  calling  condescend  ! 

Rather  than  say  "  Tell  Jiro  to  get  the  jinrikhha  ready 
for  me  at  twelve  o'clock,"  they  will  use  the  causative  and 
say : 

yil-ni-ji      ni    dcni     kara,     yiro   ni     knniina  no  shi- 

Tirclce-o'clock  at,  go-out  became,    Jirit    to,  Jinrikisha    '*    pre- 

taku       wo  sacdiitc  oku       ga         ii. 

parations  [acciis.)   Iiaring-caused-to-do  to-place  (iwm.)  is  good. 

I.e.,  as  literally  as  may  be,  "  As  I  am  going  out  at  twelve 
o'clock,  it  will  be  well  to  cause  Jiro  to  make  preparations 
for  the  jiiiriklsha." 

In  still  more  complicated  cases,  the  difficulty  is  often 
turned  by  omitting  one  whole  clause.  Thus,  where  an 
English  servant  would  say  "  My  master  told   me  to  tell 
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you,  Sir,  that  he  particularly  wishes  to  see  you,"  a  Japan- 
ese servant  will  more  briefly  say  "  My  master  said  that 
he  particularly  wishes  to  see  you."  In  Japanese  the 
sentence  would  run  thus  : 

Shujin     ga         zehi  o  ai-vioshitai         to 

tUanter  (noni.)  positively  hoHoiifably  "  (/)  tcish-lo-incct"  that 

Jiidshiiiinshita. 

sfiid. 

N.  B.  Do  not  misinterpret  the  word  inoshitai  as  signifying 
"  wants  to  say."  O  ai-musliitai  is  simply  a  very  polite  equivalent  for 
aitai,  the  desiderative  adjective  of  an,  "  to  meet."     See  ^  402,  p.  243. 

On  the  other  hand,  Japanese  constructions  with  quota- 
tions are  often  pleonastic,  some  such  formula  as  "  he  said  " 
being  used  both  before  and  after  the  words  quoted,  instead 
of  once  only,  as  is  the  case  in  English.  The  following 
example,  taken  from  Mr.  Kato's  lecture  given  later  on  in 
this  volume,  will  show  what  we  mean  : 
Doitsu  no  tctsugakusha  Schopcn-  ^ 


"  The  German  phi- 
losopher Schopenhau- 
er has  said :  '  Religion 


^t5' 


Gcrinaiifj  '«     philosophcf      Schopcw 

Jiaiier  to    in     hito  no  inta  kotoba 

hatter  that  sat/  person  '*  said      icortls 

7ii,    '^  Sliukyo        wa      liotani  no 

in,     ^^  Religion      indeed     lircttii     '«        1    •        ..,  r       n  t 

yd         na         mono.  Knvai  C^^    ^^^'^  ^  ^^efly.       It 

fashion     being     thing  [is).  Itftrli 

tokoro  de  nakereba,  hikaru  koto  ga 

place  if-is'HOt,       shine   ftet  (num.) 

dckinai  "  to  vwsliiniashita. 

crenluttlcs'iiot  "  that         (he)  said. 

H  438.  Interrogation  is  not  denoted,  as  is  the  case  in 
European  languages,  by  an  inversion  of  the  usual  con- 
struction. The  construction  remains  the  same,  but  the 
interrogative  particle  ka  is  generally  added.     See  p.  66. 

*l  439.  Passive  constructions  are  very  rarely  used,  and 
when  used,  their  grammar  is  -peculiar  (see  p.  193  ct  seq  ; 


can  shine  only  in 
dark  places  '  [is  what 
he  said] ." 
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also  pp.  55 — 56,  199,  and  210).  The  passive  is  almost 
always  replaced  by  the  subjectless  active  construction  ex- 
plained in  pp.  260 — 261,  or  else  by  an  intransitive  con- 
struction, as  explained  in  p.  199  and  p.  185.  Thus,  to 
give  one  or  two  additional  examples,  a  Japanese  will  not 
say  "As  has  already  been  explained."  He  will  say  "As 
(I)  have  already  explained," 

Slide  111    toki-ahnsJinnasliita    tori. 

rtireadf/  (7)   harc-c.rplaincd     icfit/. 

He  will  not  say  "  It  has  been  notified  by  the  Depart- 
ment," but  "  A  notification  has  issued  from  the  Depart- 
ment," 

Yakuslio    kara       tassJii         ga      demnshita. 

O/lice        front,  notilicalion  (noin.)  has-coine-oul. 

IT  /{.^o.  Inanimate  objects  are  rarely,  if  ever,  personified. 
Not  only  does  Japanese  idiom  eschew  all  such  fanciful 
anthropomorphic  expressions  as  "the  hand  of  Time," 
"old  Father  Christmas,"  "the  spoilt  child  of  Fortune," 
"  Nature's  abhorrence  of  a  vacuum,"  etc.,  etc.  ;  but  it 
goes  so  far  as  almost  to  prohibit  the  use  of  the  name  of 
any  inanimate  thing  as  the  subject  of  a  transitive  verb. 
For  instance,  a  Japanese  will  not  say  "  The  rain  delayed 
me,"  thus  appearing  to  attribute  an  action  to  those  in- 
animate things  the  drops  of  rain  ;  but  he  will  turn  the 
phrase  intransitively,  thus  : 

Aiiie    no  tame  ni    6i  ni    osokn     narimashlta. 

Rain     's     sake  in,  fffcaltif     late     (/)   havcbecoinc. 

I.e.,  "  I  am  very  late  on  account  of  the  rain." 

Similarly  it  will  not  come  into  his  head   to  employ  such  a 

phrase  as   "His   diligence    surprises  me."    He   will  say: 
Ano     Jiito  no    henkyo  ni  wa         kanshin  sliitnasu. 

That  person  '*   diligence  at,    adntiring-astonisltinent    [I)   do. 

I.e.,  "  I  feel  astonishment  at  his  diligence." 
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%  441.  Thus  no  language  lends  itself  less  to  the  imaginative 
and  mythopoeic  faculty  than  does  Japanese.  When,  for 
instance,  a  European  speaks  of  "  the  strife  between  Re- 
ligion and  Science,"  he  very  likely  spells  these  names 
with  a  capital  R  and  a  capital  S,  and  unconsciously  slides 
into  regarding  them  as  being,  in  some  sort,  actual  things, 
even  individualities  capable  of  aspirations,  aims,  and  con- 
quests, of  teaching  and  sustaining  their  devotees,  of 
revenging  themselves  on  those  who  slight  them,  etc.,  etc. 
Such  mythology  (for  mythology  it  is,  albeit  those  who 
have  been  reared  under  the  exclusive  influence  of  European 
modes  of  expression  may  not  at  first  recognise  it  as  such) 
is  utterly  alien  to  the  matter-of-fact  Far-Eastern  mind. 
During  the  last  few  years,  the  study  of  English,  and  the 
translation  into  Japanese  of  great  numbers  of  English  and 
other  European  books,  have  indeed  resulted  in  the  oc- 
casional adoption  by  public  speakers  of  such  expressions 

as  Rekishi  ga  watnkushi-doiiio  ni tuo  oshieru,  a 

literal    rendering    of    our    phrase    "  History   teaches    us 

that "  But  such  "  Europeanisms  "  are  quite  un- 

idiomatic,  and  would  scarcely  be  comprehended  by  any 
Japanese  save  those  who  have  themselves  at  least  a 
tincture  of  Western  learning. 

If  442.  Languages  differ  greatly  in  the  degree  of  integration 
of  their  sentences.  For  instance,  Chinese  and  Pidjin-Eng- 
lish  simply  put  assertions  side  by  side,  like  stones  without 
cement,  as  ^'  He  bad  man.  My  no  like  he."  Our  more 
synthetic  English  would  generally  subordinate  one  asser- 
tion to  the  other,  coupling  them  thus:  "/  don't  like 
him,  BECA  USE  lie  is  n  bad  iiia}i.'"  Now  one  of  the  most 
essential  characteristics  of  the  Japanese  language  is  the 
extreme  degree  to  which  it  pushes  the  synthetic  tendency 
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in  the  structure  of  sentences.  Japanese  always  tries  to 
incorporate  the  whole  of  a  statement,  however  complex  it 
may  be  and  however  numerous  its  parts,  within  the  limits 
of  a  single  sentence,  whose  members  are  all  mutually 
interdependent.  In  fact  the  normal  Japanese  sentence  is 
a  paragraph,  or  (so  to  say)  an  organism,  as  much  more 
complicated  than  the  typical  English  sentence  just  quot- 
ed, as  the  English  sentence  is  more  complicated  than  the 
Chinese  or  the  Pidjin-English.  As  an  illustration,  let  us 
take  the  following  anecdote,  the  first  paragraph  of  which 
forms  but  one  sentence  in  Japanese,  though  it  may  be 
conveniently    broken    up   into  four  or  five  in  English: — 

U  443.  HEMPO-GAESHI^.  TIT    FOR    TAT. 

Aru^         hito     ga      naga-  \      A  certain  man,  passing 

^-ccftain  person  [num.]  block-of- 

Vrt'      no    mac     wo      torimasu 

houses    or    rront  (accus.)      passes 

foki,   ishi    ni    tsnmaziikimashi- 

tiuic,  stone  on  trhen-he-hnd- 

tareba^,         naga-ya      no    iichi 

stumbled,  hlock-of-houses  of  inside 

no    hito     ga     haka  7ii  shitc^, 

of  person  (lioiu.)    fool     to    making, 

"Aitafal^"  to      koe 

"tthf-lioir-painful!"     that   voice 

WO  kakemashlta  kara,  tsnnm- 

{(iccus.)       placed       because,  {the) 
znita  Jiito 


wa,    ima-ima- 

slumblcd  person  as-for,  disagree- 

shii  to  ovioiviashita    ga,      laa- 

able  that     thought       though,  pur- 

zato  otonashiku,''  ''lya!     go 

posely       blandly     ^  JVay  !  august 

men     nasaimashlf  Kemashita 

c.rcusc  deign !  Kicked 

no        iva,     ishi  ka^    to    omoi- 

thing   as-for,  stone  ?     that  wHcrc- 

masliitara,     anata  no  hana   no 

as-I-thought,  your  nose     '« 

saki  deshita  ka  ?"  to  iimashita. 
tip         teas         ?"     that  {he)  said.  J 


one  day  in  front  of  a 
block  of  houses,  tripped 
against  a  stone.  There- 
upon some  one  inside 
the  block  of  houses 
made  fun  of  him,  and 
cried  out:  "Oh  howl 
have  hurt  myself!"  So 
he  who  had  tripped 
/constrained  himself  to 
be  bland  (although  he 
felt  disgusted),  and  said  : 
"  Oh  !  pray  excuse  me. 
I  thought  that  what  I 
had  kicked  was  a  stone. 
But    was   it    the    tip    of 


your  nose 


? 
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Naga-ya        no  hi  to     no  '\ 

Block'of-houscs     of  person     '# 

kokoro-niochi    tea,  donna 

feelings        as-foi;  tchat-like 

deshitaro  ? 

probtibtyiceref 


I  wonder  how  the 
man  inside  the  block 
of  houses  felt  on  re- 
ceiving this  snub. 


444.  The  integration  of  sentences,  as  illustrated  in  the 
foregoing  example,  is  secured  by  the  application  of  the  rule 
of  syntax  set  forth  in  *c.  422,  p.  255,  and  here  exemplified  in 
the  word  shite,  by  the  incorporation  of  quotations,  and 
by  the  use  of  such  particles  as  kara  ("because") 
and  ga  ("whereas"),  and  of  the  conditional  and  concessive 
moods  of  verbs  and  adjectives.  In  translating  a  Japanese 
sentence  into  idiomatic  English  it  is  generally  necessary 
to  break  it  at  each  of  these  hinges,  as  they  may  perhaps 
be  termed. 

I  Hcvipv  is  a  Chinese  expression  meaning  "  requital  ;  "  gacshi  is 
the  nigori'ed  form  of  kacshi,  the  indefinite  form  oikacvu,  "to  return" 
(trans.). — 2  Aim,  "  to  be,"  sometimes  has  the  sense  of  "  a  certain." — 
3  Naga-ya,  lit.  "  long  house,"  is  an  expression  denoting  the  quarters 
formerly  attached  to  the  mansions  (yasluki)  of  the  daiinyus,  as  re- 
sidences for  their  retainers.  Such  naga-ya  as  remain  are  now  most- 
ly let  out  in  sets  of  two  or  three  rooms  to  poor  families. — 4  Tsumazti- 
kimashitara  would  be  the  more  strictly  Colloquial  form  of  this  word ; 
but  see  p.  179. — 5  Hito  ivo  haka  ni  surn  means  "to  make  a  fool  of 
a  person;  "  but  here  of  couse  htto  ga  is  the  subject  of  the  verb,  and 
the  object  is  left  unexpressed. — 6  Aitata  !  is  the  same  as  aita  .' on  p. 
23 r. — 7  Otumishlku,  more  lit.,  "like  a  grown-up  person,"  i.e.,  "sedate." 
It  qualifies  the  verb  iimashita  at  the  end  of  the  sentence. — 8  Ishi  ka, 
"perhaps  a  stone."  Taken  more  literally  still,  the  words  ishi  ka  are 
a  direct  quotation  of  the  speaker's  thoughts:  "  Is  it  a  stone  ?  "  i.e., 
"  may  it  not  perhaps  be  a  stone?  " 
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(Remember  that  this  is  only  a  vocabulary,  not  a  dictionary.  The  fundamental 
differences  of  conception  and  expression  which  separate  English  idiom 
from  Japanese,  render  it  an  impossible  task  to  assign  equivalents  that  shall 
be  satisfactory  in  all  contexts.  The  student  is  accordingly  referred  for 
details  to  Messrs.  Satow  and  Ishibashi's  excellent  "English-Japanese 
Dictionary  of  the  Spoken  Language.") 


A 

abdomen,  hara. 

able  (can),  dckirn. 

about  (approximately),  kurai,  hodo. 

above,  no  itc. 

absent,  riisu. 

ache  (to),  itaniu. 

according  to,  ni  yottc. 

account  (bill),  kanjD. 

across,  no  innku  ni. 

actor,  yakiisha. 

add  (to),  knwaci'u,  nwaseru. 

address  ( written ),  tokoro-gaki, 
mva-gaki  (on  a  letter). 

advantage,  ricki,  tokn. 

advertisement,  kukokii  (in  a  news- 
paper); hiki-fuda. 

afraid,  kowai. 

after,  no  nochi  ni. 

afternoon,  hini-sngi. 

afterwards,  nochi  ni. 

again,  mata. 

against,  no  satisf.  equiv. 

air  (atmosphere),  kriki. 

alive  (to  be),  ikitc  iru. 

allow  (to),  yuyusu. 

almanac,  koyotui. 

along,  no  satisf.  equiv. 

also,  yahari. 

America,  Anicrika,  Bcikokii  (learn- 
ed style). 

among,  no  tichi  ni. 


amuse  oneself  (to),  asobu. 

amusing,  onwshiroi. 

ancestor,  scnzo. 

anchor,  ikari. 

and,  see  p. 236. 

angry    (to    be),    Iiara    n<o    tatcru, 

yippnku  siini  (learned), 
animal  (quadruped),  kcdamono. 
another,  nid  httotsU,  hoka  no. 
answer,  hcnji,  hcntu. 
answer  (to),  hcntu  stiru,  kotacrn. 
answer  for  (to),  ukc-au. 
ant,  ari. 

anxious  (to  be),  shiinpai  sunt. 
apple,  ringo. 
arm  (of  body),  tc,  ndc. 
arm  (weapon),  buki. 
armour,  yurui. 
army,  rikugun. 
around,  uu  nimcayi  ni. 
arrive  (to),  tochaku  sum. 
art,  bijntsn. 
as,  see  p.  237. 

ashamed  (to  be),  haji  wo  kaktt. 
ask  (to),  kiku  (lit.  to  hear);  ton. 
at,  ni. 

attention  (to  pay),  ki  wo  tsukcnt. 
auction,  scri-uyi. 
aunt,  oba. 
autumn,  aki. 
average,  licikin. 
away,  no  satisf.     equiv. 
azalea,  tsittsuji. 
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B 

baby,  akambU. 

back  (of  body),  senaka. 

bad,  warni. 

hag,  fukuro. 

bake  (to),  yaku. 

baker,  pan-ya. 

ball  (for  throwing,  shooting,  etc.), 

tama. 
bamboo,  take. 
bamboo-grass,  sasa. 
band  (of  music),  gakutai. 
banjo,  smiiis:n,  shamiscn. 
bank  (for  money),  o-iuko. 
bank-note,  ginko-shihcl. 
bankrupt    (to    become),    shindai- 

kagiri  ni  nam,  zaisankagiri,  etc. 
baptism,  scnrei. 
bark  (of  a  tree),  kawa. 
bark  (to),  Iiocrii. 
barley,  Cnmigi. 
barometer,  sei-u-kci. 
bat  (animal),  kuinori. 
bath,/«ro. 

be,  aru  ;  but  see  p.  215. 
beans,  mamc. 
bear  (quadruped),  ktima. 
bear  (to),  koracni. 
beard,  Iiigc. 
beat  (to),  btitsu,  utsti. 
become  (to),  nam. 

bed,  ncdai,  ncdoko. 
bed-clothes,  yagii,  futon. 
bedroom,  ncma,  ncbcya. 

bee,  hachi. 

beef,  gyaniku,  nslii, 

beer,  biiru  (from  English). 

before,  710  viae  ni. 

beggar,  kojiki. 

begin  (intrans.  verb),  hajimarti. 

begin  (trans,  verb),  hajimcru. 

behind,  no  iishiro  ni. 

believe  (to),  skinjiru. 

believer,  shinja. 

bell,  kane. 

belt,  ob't. 

bend  (intrans.  verb),  magarn. 

bend  (trans,  verb),  niagcm. 

beneath,  no  shita  ni. 


berry,  ichigo. 
besides,  no  lioka  ni. 
between,  no  aid  a  ni. 
beyond,  no  saki  ni,  no  niuko  ni. 
Bible,  Scisho. 
big,  ukii,  uki  (na). 
bill  (at  a  hotel,  etc.),  kanjo. 
bill  of  exchange,  kawase-tegata. 
bill  of  fare,  kondate. 
bird,   tori. 
bite  (to),  kui-tsuku. 
bitter,  nigai. 
black,  kiiroi. 
blood,  ehi. 

blotting-paper,  oslii-gaini. 
blow  [to),  f  ilk II. 
blue,  sora-iro,  ai,  asagi. 
hoa.i, /line,  kobune. 
body, karada. 
boil  (food),  niru. 
boil  (water),  wakasu. 
bone,  hone. 
book,  lion,  shoinotsu. 
book-keeping,  boki. 
boot,  kiitsu. 
born  (to  be),  uinareru. 
borrow  (to),  karim. 
both,  ryuhri,  dore  mo. 
bothered  (to  be),  komam. 
bottle,  tokkuri. 
bottom,  shita  [no  hu). 
bow  and  arrows,  iyuniya. 
bow  (to),  0  jigi  wo  sum. 
box,  Jiako. 

boy,  otoko  no  ko,  musiiku. 
branch,  eda. 
brazier,  hibaehi. 
bread,  pern. 

break  (intrans.)  orcni,  kowareru. 
break  (trans.)  orn,  kowasu. 
breakfast,  asa-han. 
brick,  renga. 
bride,  [hana-)yome. 
bridge,  hasfii. 
bridle,  taziaia. 
bring  (a  thing),  motte  kum. 
bring  (a  person),  tsuretc  kum. 
broad,  hiroi. 
broker,  nakagai. 
I  bronze,  karakane. 


-c. 
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brother  (elder),  ani.           1  but  see 

chain,  kusari. 

brother  (younger),  oti'ito.\     p.  250. 

chair,  isu. 

brown,  akai,  kiiri-iro  [no). 

chairman,  kwaicho,  gich't. 

Buddhism,  Bitppu,  BukkyO. 

change  (a),  kazcari,  hcitkiva. 

build  (to),  taterii. 

change  (intrans.  verb),  kawavu. 

business,  j5,  ydinnki. 

change  (trans,  verb),  kacru. 

busy,  isogashii. 

character  (nature),  seishitsii. 

but,  see  p.  236-7. 

character  (Chinese),  j7. 

butcher,  niku-yu. 

charcoal,  S7ti)ii. 

butterfly,  clio,  chdclw. 

cheap,  yasiii. 

button,  botaii  (from  English). 

cheat  (to),  daniasu. 

buy  (to),  kail. 

cherry-tree,  sakura. 

by,  ni,  de. 

chest  (breast),  tuunc. 

chicken,  niwatori. 

child,  ko,  kodomo. 

c 

China,  Shina,  Kara,  Nankin  (vulg.). 

cholera,  korera-byd  (from  Engl.). 

cabin  (on  board  ship),  heya. 

chopsticks,  haslii. 

cabinet  (furniture),  tansu. 

chrysanthemum,  kikii. 

cake,  k'lvaslii. 

cigar,  iiiaki-tabako. 

calculate  (to),  kaiijO  sunt. 

cigarette,  kami-maki-tabako. 

call  (to),  yohii. 

circumstance,     baai,     koto,     koto- 

camellia-tree,  fsubaki. 

erara. 

can,  dckirn. 

civilisation,  bnminci,  kaikwa. 

canal,  hori. 

class  (ist),  jotu. 

candle,  rusoku. 

„      (2nA),chuto. 

cannon,  tailul. 

,,      (7,Td),  kafo. 

capital  (city),  miyako. 

clean,  kin-i  (na). 

captain  (merchant),  scncho;  naval — , 

clever,  rikd  (na). 

kwanchu  ;  army — ,  tai-i. 

climb  (to),  noboru. 

capital  (funds),  motode,  shihon. 

clock,  tokci. 

card  (visiting),  naftida,  meishi. 

cloth  (woollen),  rasha. 

card    (playing),   karuta   (from    the 

clothes,  kimono,  ifiiku  (learned). 

Spanish  carta). 

cloud,  ktimo. 

cargo,  tstimi-ni. 

coal,  sckitan. 

carpenter,  daikii. 

coat,  nwagi. 

carpet,  sh'iki-mono. 

cocks  and  hens,  niivatori. 

carriage,  basha. 

cod-fish,  tara. 

carrot,  niiijin. 

coffee,    kohi,  kahc  (from  the   En- 

carry (to),  hakobu. 

glish  or  French  word). 

castle,  shiro. 

cold  (to  the  touch),  tsuniftai. 

cat,  ncko. 

cold  (of  the  weather),  saniiii. 

catch  (to),  tsukamacru. 

cold  (to  catch),  kazc  wo  htkii. 

caterpillar,  kcmushi. 

collect    (intrans.  verb),    atsinnaru. 

Catholicism  (Roman),  Tcnshukyd. 

taniaru. 

cause,  wake,  gcn-in  (learned). 

collect     (trans,     verb),     ntsiimrrii. 

cave,  [hora-)ana. 

yoscni. 

ceiling,  tciiju. 

colonel,  taisa. 

centipede,  mukadc. 

college,  daigakko. 

certificate,  slwsho. 

colloquial,  tsuzokii. 
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colour,  iro. 

comb,  knshi. 

come  (to),  knnt ;  see  p.  154. 

commission  (brokerage),  kuseii. 

confusion,  koiisafsii,  u-sawagi. 

conjuror,  tczuma-tsukai. 

consent  (to),  shochi  sum. 

consul,  ryvji. 

consulate,  ryijjikican. 

consult  (to),  Sudan  sum. 

convenient,    bcnri   (««),     fsiigd    no 

yoi. 
cool,  suznshii. 
coolie,  ninsokii. 
copper,  akagane. 
corkscrew,  knchi-nuki. 
corpse,  shigai. 
cotton,  tnoincn. 
cough  (to),  seki  ga  dern, 
count  (to),  kazocru. 
count  (noble),  liakn  (-shakn). 
country  (not  the  town),  inaka. 
country  (native),  waga  knni,   lion- 

gokii,  (learned). 
course  (of),  nioc/iiron,  inoto  yori. 
cow,  [inc-)ushi. 
crab,  kani. 
crape,  chirimcn. 
creditor,  kashi-nushi. 
crooked  (to  be),  niagattc  int. 
cross  (a  river),  7i'afai'N. 
cross  (a  mountain),  liosu. 
crow  (a),  karasii. 
crowd,  uzci. 
cry  (to),  vakn. 
cryptomeria,  siigi. 
cuckoo,  hototogisn. 
cup,  chaivan. 
cupboard,  todana. 
curio,  fnrn-dagii. 
curio-dealer,  ddgu-ya. 
curtain,  inado-kake. 
custom,  fazoku,  shi-kitari. 
custom-house,  zcikivan. 

D 

damp,  shinieppoi. 
dance  (to),  odorii. 
dangerous,  abunai,  kcnnon  (na). 


dare  (to),  no  satisf.  equiv. 

dark,  kurai. 

daughter,    muswnc;     but    see     p. 

250. 
daughter-in-law,  youic. 
dawn,  yo-akc. 
day,  /(/ ;   conf.  p.  114 — 5. 
day  after    to-morrow,   niydgonichi, 

asattc  (less  polite), 
day  before   yesterday,  issakiijitsit, 

ototoi,  (less  polite), 
day-time,  hint. 
dear  (in  price),  takai. 
debt,  shakkin. 
debtor,  kavi-nnshi. 
deck  (of  a  vessel),  kanipan. 
deep,  filkai. 
deer,  shjka. 
dentist,  ha-isha. 

depend  (to),  yoru,  kwankci  sunt. 
devil,  07ii. 
dew,  tsnyu. 
diarrhoea,  geri. 
dictionary,  j'ibiki,  j'tsho. 
die  (to),  shinuvn. 
different,  bctsn  (no). 
difficult,  vinztikasliii. 
dig  (to),  horn. 
dimensions,  suinpd. 
dining-room,  shokunin. 
dinner  (late),  yushokn,  bnninieshi. 
dirty,  kitanai,  kitanarashii. 
disappear  (to),  viicnakti  nai'u. 
disease,  byuki,  yaniai. 
dish  (large  plate),  uzara. 
dislike  (to),  kiratt. 
dismiss  (to),  hiina  wo  yarn. 
ditch,  dobu. 
do  (to),  sui'u,  itnsii. 
dog,  inn. 

door,  to  ;  next — ,  tonari. 
down,  shita  (yc). 
downstairs,  shita. 
dragon,  vyo,  iatsu. 
drawer,  hlk'i-dashi. 
drawers  (garments),  sinta-znbon. 
drawing-room    kyakunia. 
dream  [to),  yunie  wo  niiru. 
dreary,  sabishii. 
drink  (to),  nomu. 


D. — F. 
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drive  (in  a  carriage),  norii. 

drive   away   (trans.),  oi-yarii,    ha- 

raii. 
drop  (a),  shizukn,  tcki. 
drop  (intrans.  verb),  ochiru. 
drop  (trans,  verb),  otosii. 
dry  (to  be),  kmvaite  iru. 
duck,  aliirii. 
duke,  ku{-slinku). 
dust  (on  things),  goini. 
dust  (flying),  Jiokuri. 
Dutch,  Oranda  110. 
duty  (obligation),  gimu. 
duty  (tarift),  zci. 
dye  (to),  soiiwric. 


E 


ear,  miini. 
earth,  tsiulii. 
earthquake,  jishin. 
east,  higashi. 

easy,  yasashii,  zosn  mo  nai. 
'  eat  (to),  tahcru  ;  but  see  p.  245. 
egg,  tamago. 

eight,  yatsn  ;  but  see  p.  98. 
eighteen,  ju-hachi. 
eighty,  hachi-ju. 
elbow,  hiji. 
eleven,  JH-ichi. 

emperor,  tcnshi  saina,  teitnu,  kdtci. 
empress     (consort),     kisaki,    kdgu 

sama. 
empty,  kara  [na). 
end,  shimai,  owari,  haji. 
enemy,  kataki,  tcki. 
engage  (to),  yaton,  ianoinu  (more 

polite). 
England,  Igirlsu,  Eikoku  (learned), 
enough  (to  be),  tariru. 
envelope,  jo-bnkiiro. 
estimate  (written),  tsnmori-gaki. 
etcetera,  nado,  tit. 
eucharist,  scibansan,shu  no  baiisan. 
Europe,  Voroppa,  Sciyil. 
even  (smooth),  taira  (na). 
even  (adverb),  sac,  sura,  de  mo. 
evening,  yagata. 


example  (for),  tatocba. 
except,  no  lioka  ni. 
exchange  (to),  fori-kacru. 
exhibition,  Iiakuraiikwai. 
explain  (to),  toki-akasii. 
eye,  mc  ; — of  needle,  vicdo. 


face,  kao. 

faint  (to),   mc  ivo  niawasu,  kirsctsii 

sum. 
fair  (a),  ichi,  ennichi. 
fall  (to),  ochiru. 
false,  uso  [no),  hoiitd  dc  nai. 
famous,  nadakai. 
fan   (that   opens   and  shuts),   Dgi, 

scnsu. 
fan  (that  does  not  shut,)  nchitaa. 
far,  tui,  cmpD  [na). 
fat  (to  he),  fiitottc  iru. 
father,  chichi ;  but  see  p.  250. 
father-in  law,  shuto. 
feather,  hanc. 
feel  (to),  kanjiru,  obocru. 
fetch  (to),  tottc  kuru. 
festival,  matsuri. 
fever,  nctsn. 

few,  snkunai ;  see  p.  268. 
field  (rice-),  ta. 
field  (vegetable,)  hatakc. 
fifteen, j'i-o-o. 
Mty,  gu-ja. 
find    (to),    mi-dasu,   mi  ataru,    mi- 

tsiikcru. 
fine  (good),  yoi,  rippa  (na). 
fingtT,  y 71  bi  (vulg.  ibi). 
finish  (to),  s/iiinau. 
fire  (flame),  Iii. 
fire  (conflagration),  kwaji, 
fire-wood,  maki. 
fish  (alive),  uivo. 
fish  (used  as  food),  sakana. 
five,  itsutsu  ;  but  see  p.  98. 
flag,  hala. 
flame,  Jiono,  hi. 
flat,  hirallai,  taira  (na). 
flea,  nomi. 
flesh,  niku. 
floor,  yuka. 
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flour,  koiia,  ndonko. 

glass  (a),  koppu. 

flow  (to),  uagavcni. 

glass  (the  material),  giyaman. 

flower,  hana. 

glove,  te-buknro. 

fly  (insect),  hai. 

glue,  nikazva. 

fly  (to),  tobit. 

go  (to),  iku  ;   but  see  p.  245. 

follow  (to),  tsuitc  iku. 

go  away  (to),  kaeru,  ittc  sliimau. 

food,  tnbcnwno,  shokiiniotsu. 

go  down,  kiidani,  oriru. 

foot,  ashi. 

go  in  (to),  hairn. 

for,  no  tame  ni. 

go  out  (to),  dei'u. 

forbid  (to),  kinjiru. 

go  up  (to),  noborii. 

foreign,  gwaikoku  (no). 

God  (Buddhist),  Hotoke. 

foreign  (article),  hakiirai-hin. 

God  (Catholic),  Tcnshu. 

foreigner,  gwaikoktijin. 

God  (Shinto  and  Protestant),  Kami 

forget  (to),  Kasurern. 

(Sania). 

fork  (eating),  nikn-sashi. 

godown,  kura. 

forty,  shi-ju. 

gold,   kin. 

four,  yotsu,  but  see  p.  98. 

goldfish,  kingyo. 

fourteen,  yii-s/;/. 

good,  yoroshii,  yoi,  ii. 

fox,  kitsune. 

good  (of  children),  otoitashii. 

France,       Fnransn,       Futsukoktt 

good  (to  eat),  nmai. 

(learned). 

goods,  shina-mono. 

free,  jiyu  (na). 

goose  (tame),  gaehu. 

freight  (money  for),  nnchin. 

goose  (wild),  gan. 

Friday,  Kin-yubi. 

government,  seifii,  seiji,  0  kami. 

riend,  tomodaclii,  hoyfi  (learned). 

graduate  (to),  sotsugyu  sum. 

frightful,  osoroshii. 

grammar,  biimpd. 

frog,  kneru. 

grand,  rippa  {na). 

from,  kara,  yori. 

grandchild,  mago. 

front,  omote. 

grandfather,  ojiisan. 

fruit  (on  a  tree),  [ki  no)  mi. 

grandmother,  obasan. 

fruit  (for  eating),  mizu-givashi. 

grass  (turf),  shiba. 

full,  ippai  [na). 

gravel,  jari. 

grease,  abiira. 

green,  noi,  inidori,  nioegi. 

G 

groom,  bctfd. 

grown-up  person,  ofona. 

gain  (to),  uiukeni. 

guard  (to),  mamoru. 

gambling,  bakuchi. 

guest,  kyaku. 

game,  asobi. 

guide,  annai  [no  mono). 

garden,  niwa. 

gun,  teppu. 

general  (usual),  ippan  no,  futsu  no. 

gunpowder,  kivayaku. 

general  (in  the  army),  taisho,  chrijO, 

shoshu. 

H 

Germany,  Doitsu. 

get  (given  to  one),  morati. 

habit,  narai ;  (bad) — ,  kusc. 

get  up  (rise),  okini. 

had  better,  see  p.  172. 

ghost,  bakemono,  0  bake. 

hail,  arare. 

girl,  onna  no  ko,  miisnme. 

hair,  kc  ;    (specifically  of  the  head) 

give  (10),  yam;  but  see  p.  245. 

kami,  kami  no  kc. 

glad,  ureshii. 

hairdresser,  kami-yui. 

H. — K. 
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hair-pin,  kanzashi. 

half,  liauibun,  han. 

hand,  tc. 

handkerchief,  Iianafuki. 

hang  (intrans.  verb),  kakaru. 

hang  (trans,  verb),  kakcrii,   tsiirii, 

tsuri-agcru. 
harbour,  minato. 
hard,  kafai. 
hardly,  no  satisf.  equiv. 
hare,  usagi. 
hat,      boshi,     shappo      (from     the 

French  chapcan). 
have  (to),  viotsu,  viottc  irti. 
he,  aiio  Into,  ano  otoko. 
head,  atania. 
headache,  ziitsu. 
hear  (to),  kiku. 
heaven,    ten    (Confuc),    gokvraku 

(Buddh.),  fen(koku)  (Christ.), 
heavy,  omoi,  omotai. 
heel,  kakato. 
heU,jigoku. 

help,  (to),  scwa  wo  sunt. 
hen,  mendori. 
here,  koko,  kochira. 

high,  takai. 

hill,  yavia  ; — on  a  road,  saka. 

hire  (a  house),  karirii. 

hire  (a  servant),  yatoii. 

history,  reklshi. 

hold  (to),  tc  ni  inotsu,  motsii. 

hole,  ana. 

holiday,  yasnnii-bi,  kyi'ijitsii. 

Holland,  Oranda. 

honest,  shdjiki  ina). 

horn,  tsiaio. 

horrid,  osoroshii. 

horse,  nma. 

horsefly,  abu. 

hospital,  byoin. 

host  (master),  ariiji. 

hot  (not  cold),  atsui. 

hot  (like  pepper),  karat. 

hotel,  yadvya. 

hotel-keeper,  yaduya  no  aruji. 

house,  ic,  Kchi,  takn. 

hundred,  hyaku. 

hungry  (to  be),  hara  ga  Iwni. 

hurry  (to  be  in  a),  isogu. 


hurt  (intrans.  verb),  itamn. 
hurt  oneself  (to),  kcga  ivo  siiru. 
husband,  otto;  but  see  p.  250. 
hut,  koya. 


I 


I,  'tvataknshi ;  but  see  p.  44. 

ice,  kor't. 

ill  (sick),  byoki  {jia). 

illness,  byoki,  yamai. 

in,  ni. 

included  (to  be),  haitfe  irn. 

inconvenient,  fiiben  {na),  tsiigo  no 

zeai-2ii,fnts7igo  (na). 
indeed,  jitsu  ni. 
India,  Tcnjiku,  Indo. 
Indian  corn,  tdmorokoshi . 
indoors,  ie  no  nclii. 
infectious  disease,  dcnsemhyu. 
ink  (Indian)  sunii. 
insect,  mushi. 
inside,  no  naka  ni. 
inside  (of  body),  o  naka. 
instead,  no  kawari  ni. 
insurance  (fire),  kwazai  hoken. 
insurance  (marine),  kaijo  hoken. 
into,  710  naka  ye,  ni. 
invalid,  byonin. 
invite  (to),  manckn. 
invoice,  okuri-jD. 
iron,  ti'tsit. 
island,  shima. 
it,  sore,  ano  mono  (little  used). 

J 

Japan,      Nippon,      Nilion      (more 

elegant), 
jealousy,  yakiniochi,  nctann. 
]oke,jodan. 
jug,  niizu-tsugi. 

K 

keep  (things  in    general),    taniotsii, 

iiiotle  irn. 
keep  (pet  animals),  katte  okti. 
kettle,  titsubin. 
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key,  kagi. 

kick  (to),  kern. 

kill  (to),  korosu. 

kind  (sort),  shiiritl,  yd. 

kind  (-hearted),  shinsctsii  {no). 

king,  (7,  kokito. 

kitchen,  daidukoro,  kattc. 

kite  (bird),  toiiihi. 

kite  (toy),  tako. 

knee,  lilza. 

knife,  hnchu. 

knock  (to),  tatakit. 

knock  down  (to),  bnchi-taosn. 

know  (to),  shim. 

Korea,  Chosen. 


L 

lacquer,  unishi. 

lacquer-ware,  nui'i-inono. 

lake,  iiiizii-iuni,  kosni. 

lame,  bikko. 

lamp,  i-dinpu  (from  English). 

land,  rikii,  oka. 

land  (intrans.  \/CTh),joi'ikn  siini. 

land  (trans,  verb),  riku-nge  sum. 

language,  kotoba. 

lantern,  chvchiii. 

late,  osoi. 

laugh  (to),  warau. 

law,  klsuku,  huritsit. 

Iaw5'er,  daigennin. 

lead  (metal),  nainari. 

lead  (to),  hiku,  annai  sum. 

leaf  (of  a  tree),  ha. 

left  (hand),  hidari. 

learn  (to),  naran,  manahn. 

leave  (of  absence),  hiina. 

leave  (to  depart),  tatsu. 

leave  behind  (to),  uokosu. 

leave  off  (to),J^'(^;;cr/^  jos?(. 

lecture,  ciizctsu. 

leg,  (7i-/;/. 

legation,  kOshlkican. 

lend  (to),  A«5//. 

let  (to  allow),  sasem,  yumsu. 

let  (a  house),  kasu. 

letter  (of  alphabet,  etc.),  wojV. 

letter  (correspondence,)  fegnini. 


liar,  uso-tsuki. 

lid,  fiita. 

lie  down  (to),  Mi'r;/. 

lie  (tell  a),  wso  wo  in. 

life,  inochi. 

lift  (to),  tnochi-ageru, 

light  (not  heavy),  karui. 

light  (not  dark),  akami. 

light  (the  fire),  A/  ?i^«  /n^z/. 

light  (the  lamp),  ratupu  jf'O  tsukeru. 

lightning,  itiabikari. 

like  (to),  5/(^2  ;  see  p.  63. 

like  (to  be),  nitc  iru. 

lilac,  murasak'i  (no). 

lily,  ynri. 

lion,  sliishi. 

list,  viokuvoku. 

live  (to  dwell),  suman. 

lively,  nigiyaka  (na). 

lock  (to),  j'j  !t'o  orosu, 

lonely,  sabishii. 

long,  nagai. 

look  at  (to),  «»>ir. 

look  for  (to),  sagasn. 

loose,  yumi. 

lose  (something),  nshinau. 

lose  (not  to  win),  ninkem. 

loss  (pecuniary),  sonshltsu,  son. 

love  (to  be  in),  horcru. 

low,  hlkiii. 

lucky,  ?/w  ?io  jo/. 

luggage,  nimotsu. 

lukewarm,  numi. 

luncheon,  liirti-gozcn. 

M 

mad,  kichigai  [no). 

maid-servant,    Jochu:    gejo    (less 

polite), 
make  (to),  hoshiraem. 
man,  otoko. 
man-of-war,  gunkan. 
manager  (of  a  bank,  etc.),  sh'ihai- 

nin. 
manager  (head  clerk),  bantd. 
mankind,  ningen. 
manure,  koyashi. 
many,  vi  (see  p.  246);  Dku  no. 
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mark,  shirnshi,  ato. 

market,  iciiiba. 

market  price,  soba. 

marquis,  ko[-sliakii). 

mast,  hobasliira. 

master  (of  a  house),  ariiji. 

mat,  tatami. 

match  (lucifer),  linya-fsiikcgi. 

matting,  iisubcri,  goza. 

may,  see  p,  170  and  p.  183. 

meat,  niku. 

medicine,  knsnri. 

meet  (to),  an. 

meeting  (a),  kwai,  shnkwai. 

melon,  iwi. 

melon  (musk-),  viakiiwa-uri. 

melon  (water-),  suikwa. 

member  (of  a  society),  k7vai-in. 

merchant,  akindo,  shDnin. 

middle,  mannaka. 

milk,  chichi. 

minister  (of  religion),  kyoshi. 

minister  (plenipotentiary  or  resid- 
ent), koshi. 

minister  (of  state),  daijin. 

minute  (one),  ip-pitii. 

mirror,  kaganii. 

missionary,  scnkyoshi ;  (protest.) 
Yaso-kyushi ;  (cath.)  Tciisliiikyd- 
kyUshi. 

mist,  kiri,  moya. 

Miss,  see  p.  252. 

mistake,  mnchigai. 

money,  kanc,  kinsii. 

money  (paper),  kiiisatsii. 

Monday,  Gctsuyubi. 

monkey,  saru.     . 

month,  tsnki.  (For  names  of 
months,  see  p.  114). 

moon,  tsnki. 

moor,  7io{hara). 

morning,  asa. 

mortgage,  shichimotsu. 

mosquito,  ka. 

mosquito  curtain,  hay  a. 

mother,  hahn,  but  see  p.  250. 

mother-in-law,  shrdumc. 

motion,  ttndo;  (at  a  meeting)  dogi. 

mountain,  yama. 

mouth,  kuchi. 


move  (intrans.  verb),  vgokji. 
move  (trans,  verb),  ugokasii. 
Mr,  Sama,  Sail. 
Mrs,  see  p.  252. 
mud,  doro. 

murder(er),  hito-goroshi. 
must,  see  p.  170  and  178. 
mustard,  karashi. 

N 

nail  (finger),  tsume. 

nail  (metal),  kiigi. 

naked,  hadaka. 

name  (personal),  nn. 

name  (family),  sci,  inynji. 

narrow,  scmai. 

nasty  (to  eat),  viaziii. 

nav}',  kaigiin. 

near,  chikai. 

neck,  iiodo. 

need,  see  p.  183. 

needle,  hart,  nui-bari. 

needlework,  nnimono. 

neighbour,  kinjo  nohito. 

neighbourhood,  kinjo,  kimpcn. 

neither.,  .nor,  see  p.  265. 

net,  (fishing),  ami. 

never,  see  p.  265. 

new,  atarashii,  shinki  (na). 

news,  shitnbun. 

newspaper,  shiinbiinshi. 

next,  tsiigi  no. 

night,  yarn,  ban. 

night-clothes,  nemaki. 

nightingale,  tignisu. 

nine,  kokonotsii ;  but  see  p.  98. 

nineteen,  j«-A:((. 

ninety,  ku-jil. 

no,  ie;  but  see  pp.  228 — g. 

nobody,   \ 

none,  , 

,,  .  see  p.  20^. 

nothmg,  ^       ^ 

nowhere,) 

noisy,  sososhii. 

north,  kita. 

north-east,  higashi-kita. 

north-west,  nishi-kiia. 

nose,  Iianci. 
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not,    rendered    by  negative  verbal 

terminations, 
notwithstanding,  >ti  kamaivazxi. 
novel  (romance),  shdsctsii. 
number,  kazu. 
nun  (Buddhist),  aiiia. 
nurse  (governess),  ko-mori. 
nurse  (wet-)  uba,  oiiiba. 

o 

oak,  nara,  kashiwa. 

oar,  TO. 

oats,  karasu-mtigi. 

of,  no. 

off,  no  satisf.  equiv. 

offer  (to),  susumcru. 

office,  yakiisho,  jiinusho. 

of^cial  (an),  sliikivan. 

oil,  abiira.  « 

old,  (of  people)  toshiyori  {no). 

old  (ot  things), _/?/;'«/. 

one,  httotsu;  but  see  p.  gS. 

on,  ni,  no  tic  ni. 

onion,  negi. 

open  (trans,  verb),  akcru. 

open  (to  be),  aitc  int. 

opinion,  ryokcn,  zonjiyori. 

opposite,  no  niuko  ni. 

orange,  (mandarin),  mikan. 

orange  (hard-skinned),  daidai. 

ought,  hazu,  bcki ;  see  p.  iig,  172. 

out  (to  go),  dent. 

out-of-doors,  outside,  soto. 

over,  no  ue  ni. 

overcharge,  kakene. 

overcoat,  gwaito. 

owe  (to),  no  satisf.  equiv. 

oyster,  kaki. 


pagoda,  to. 

paint  (to  pictures),  cgakii. 

painter,  ckaki. 

palace,  gotcn,  gosho. 

paper,  katni. 

parasol,  higasa. 

parcel,  tsutsunu-niono. 


parent,  oya. 

park,  kucnchi. 

parliament,  kokkwai. 

partner  (business),  shain. 

pass  (across  mountains),  tuge. 

passage  (in  a  house),  rdka. 

passport,  (ryok(l-)mcnjv. 

pass  (to),  torn,  sngiru. 

pastor,  bokushi. 

patient  (to  be),  gainati  snrn. 

patient  (sick  person),  hyCmin. 

pattern,  nioyO. 

pay  (to),  hai'aii. 

peach,  moino. 

pear,  nashi. 

peasant,  hyakiishU. 

pen,  fiidc. 

pencil,  empitsu. 

penknife,  ko-gatana. 

peonv,  botan. 

pepper,  koslw. 

perhaps,  ...ka  mo  shiran. 

persimmon,  kaki. 

person.  Into,  jin. 

perspiration,  asc. 

pheasant,  kiji. 

phcenix,  hoD. 

photograph,  shashin. 

physician,  isha. 

pick  (to),  tsumn. 

pick  up  (to),  hiron. 

picnic,  ynsan. 

picture  (oblong  and  hard),  gaku. 

picture  (hanging  scroll),  kakemono. 

pig,  bnta. 

pigeon,  hato. 

pill,  givan-yaku. 

pillow,  niakura. 

pin,  hari,  tomc-bari. 

pine-tree,  viatsn. 

pipe  (smoking),  klscru. 

pity  !  (what  a),  oshii  koto. 

planet,  _)'«5t'/,  wakvsei. 

plant  (in  general)  knsa. 

plant  (in  a  garden),  ucki. 

plate,  sara. 

play  (to),  asobu. 

p\enty,jubun. 

plum-tree,  umc  [no  ki). 

pocket-handkerchief,  hanafuki. 
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poem,  uta,  shi. 

policeman,  y»«srt. 

polite,  tciiui  (iici). 

pond,  ike. 

poor,  biinhu  [na). 

porcelain,  sctoiiwno,  tuki  (learned). 

port  (harbour),  ininato. 

pest  (letter-),  yubin. 

post-card,  Jiagnki. 

post-office,  yfibi  •■kyokn. 

postage,  yubin-zci. 

postage-stamp,  iiisJii. 

postman,  haitatsnnin. 

potato  (ordinary),  imo. 

potato  (sweet),  Satstuna-imo. 

pottery,  tsuchi-yaki. 

pour  (to),  fsiigii. 

powder,  ko,  kona. 

powders  (medicine),  kog2tsuri. 

power  of  attorney,  dairi  ininjij. 

practise  (to),  kciko  wo  sum. 

praise  (to),  Iwmcru. 

pray  (to),  inoric. 

prawn,  cbi. 

preach,  (to),  sckkyu  sum. 

precipice,  gakc. 

prepare    (to),    koshiracm,   slntaku 

wo  sum. 
president    (of  a  society),  kwaicliD, 

gichu. 
president  (of  United  States,  etc.), 

daitUryd. 
pretty,  kirci  (na),  iitsukusliii. 
prevent   (to),    sninatagcru,    sascnai 

(neg.  causative  oi  suru,  to  do), 
price,  ncdan,  nc,  atai. 
prickly  heat,  ascbo. 
priest     (Buddhist),     bozu,    busan, 

(polite),  shukke,  osho. 
priest  (Shinto),  kannushi. 
prince  (Imperial  Japanese),    niiya 

sama. 
prince  (in  general),  kozoku. 
prison,  riiya. 
profit,  ricki,  moke. 
property,  mochimono  \  (immovable) 

fudosan. 
proportion,  war'i-ai. 
Protestantism,  Yaso-kyu. 
provide  (to),  sonacm. 


pudding,  (o)  kwaslii. 

pull  (to),  hjku. 

punish  (to),  tsuiiii  sum,  bassuru. 

pupil,  deshi. 

purpose  (on),  waza-7vaza. 

purse,  kanc-ire,  kinchakii. 

push  (to),  OSU-. 

put  (to),  okn,  suem. 

put  away  (to),  katazukeru. 

put  in  (to),  ireru. 

put  off  (to),  nobasn. 

put  on  (clothes),  kiyii. 

put  out  (a  light),  kesu. 

put  up  with,  koraem. 

Q 

quadruped,  keinono,  kedamono. 

quail,  uzura. 

quantity,  kasa,  taka. 

quarrel,  kenkwa. 

quarter  (J),  shi-bnn  no  islii. 

queen  (regnant),  nyotei. 

question,  giinon,  toi. 

quick,  hayai. 

quiet,  shizuka  (na), 

quite,  niattaku. 

R 

race  (horse-),  kciba. 

railroad,  tctsudo. 

railway  carriage,  kisha. 

rain,  anie. 

rainbow,  niji. 

rare,  mare  (na). 

rat,  nezitmi. 

rather  (somewhat),  ziiibun ;  (on  the 

contrary),  kaettc. 
reach  (intrans.  verb),  todokn,  oyobu. 
read  (to),  yoniu. 

ready  (to  be),  shitaku  shite  am. 
ready  money,  genkin. 
reason  (of  a  thing),  wake,  duri. 
rebel,  chdtcki,  muhon-nin,  zoku. 
receipt,  iikc-tori. 
red,  akai. 
refuse  (to),  kotowaru. 
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religion,  shukyu,  kyuho,  oshie. 

remain  (to),  nokorii,  amaru, 

remainder,  nnkori, 

remember  (to),  obocrn. 

rent  (house-),  yachin. 

rest  (to),  ynsmiiH. 

restaurant,  ryoriya. 

revenge,  kataki-uclti. 

rice  (growing),  inc. 

rice  (hulled),  koine,  hakitmai. 

rice  (boiled),  mcshi,  gozcn,  gohan, 

o  mamma. 
rich,  knncmochi  {no). 
ride  (to),  norn. 
ridiculous,  okashii. 
right  (proper),  //,  hontu  {no). 
right  (hand),  migi. 
ring  (intrans.  verb),  nam. 
ring  (trans,  verb),  narasn. 
river,  knwa. 
road,  michi. 
roast  (to),  yaku. 
rock,  iwa. 

roll  (intrans,  verb),  korobn. 
roll  (trans,  verb),  korobasii. 
roof,  yanc. 

room  (a),  hcya,  zashlki. 
root,  (ki  no)  ne. 
rope,  nawa. 
rough,  arai. 
round,  marid. 
row  (to),  kogn. 
rub  (to),  kosuru. 
rub  out  (to),  kcsn. 
rudder,  kaji. 

rude,  sliikkci  {na),  sliitsnrci  (jia). 
rug,  kctto. 
ruins,  koscki. 

rumour,  liyoban,  fnsctsu,  uwasa. 
run  (to),  kakcru,  hasliirti. 
rush  (to),  same  as  the  preceding. 
Russia,  Orosha. 
rust,  sabi. 


sacrament,  scij'citcn. 
sad  (to  be),  kanashimu. 
saddle,  kura. 


safe,  daijdbii  {na). 

sail,  ho. 

sailor,  scndd,  snifu. 

saint  (Buddhist),  slidnin. 

salmon,  sake,  shake  (more  colloq.). 

salt,  sliio. 

same,  onaji. 

sample,  mihon. 

sand,  suna. 

sandals  (used  indoors),  zori. 

sandals  (used  out-of-doors),  waraji. 

sash,  obi. 

Saturday,  Doyobi. 

saucepan,  nabe. 

saucer,  sh'ita-zara. 

save  (to),  tasukcru. 

say  (to),  ill,  haiiasu. 

school,  gakku. 

screen,  byUbu. 

sea,  iimi. 

sea-sick  (to  he),func  ni  yon. 

second  (to)  a  motion,  sansci  sum. 

secretary,  shoki. 

sect,  shushi,  shumon. 

see  (to),  mirn ;  but  see  p.  245. 

seed,  tanc. 

seem  (to),  micru. 

sell  (to),  urn. 

send  (to),  fsnkawasn,  yarn. 

separately,  hanarete,  bctsn-bctsu  ul. 

sermon,  sekkyo,  seppu. 

servant,  hdkunin,  meshi-tsnkai. 

seven,  nanafsu  ;  but  see  p.  98. 

seventeen,  ju-shlchi. 

seventy,  shichi-ju. 

sew  (to),  nim. 

shade,  shadow,  kage. 

shampooer,  amma. 

shave   (to),   higc  wo  sorn  {or  sum). 

she,  auo  hito,  ano  anna. 

shelf,  tana. 

shell,  kai. 

shine  (to),  tern. 

ship,  fnne. 

shirt,  shatsH  (from  the  English.) 

shoe,  han-gntsii,  kntstt. 

shoe-horn,  kutsu-bcra. 

shop,  misc. 

short,  mijikai. 

short  (of  stature),  sci  no  hlkui. 
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shoulder,  kata. 

show  (to),  iniscrn  ;  but  see  p.  245. 

shut  (trans,  verb),  shimcrii. 

sick  (to  vomit),  Iiakii,  modosxt. 

side,  ho,  kata. 

sights  (of  a  place),  vicisho  koschi. 

sign,  shlrushi. 

signboard,  kamban. 

silk,  khm. 

silkworm,  kaiko. 

silly,  baka  (na). 

silver,  gin. 

simple,  tcgarui,  wakari-yasni. 

since,  kara. 

sing  (birds),  nakii. 

sing  (human  beings),  utan. 

singing-girl,  geisha. 

sir,  see  p.  252. 

sister  (elder),  ane. 

sister  (younger),  imuto. 

sit  (to),  koshi  wo  kakcrii. 

six,  miitsn  ;  but  see  p.  98. 

sixteen,  ju-roku. 

sixty,  rokn-ju. 

size,  okisa. 

skin,  kaiva. 

sky,  sora. 

sleep  (to),  ncrn. 

sleepy,  nctnni. 

slide  (to),  subcrit, 

slipper,  nwa-gutsu. 

slow,  osoi. 

small,  chiisai,  chiisa  (na). 

small-pox,  hfisu,  tcnncnsu. 

smell  (a),  nioi. 

smelly,  husai. 

smoke,  kcvmri. 

smoke   (to... tobacco),    tabako    wo 

nomii. 
smoothe,  siibc-siibc  sluta. 
snake,  hcbi. 

sneeze  (to),  kiishami  wo  sum, 
snipe,  shigi. 
snow,  yuki. 
soap,    shnbon   (from    the    Spanish 

jaboii). 
socks,  kutsutabi. 
soda-water,  soda-niizn. 
soft,  ymvarakai,  yaivaraka  (na). 
soldier,  hcitai,  hcishi,  hcisotsn. 


son,  see  p.  250. 
son-in-law,  niuko. 
song,  jita. 
soon,  Jiki  ni. 
sour,  suppai. 

south,  niinanii :  south-east,  higashi- 
niinanii ;  south-west,  nishirnina- 
mi. 
sow  (to),  maku. 
soy,  shuyii. 
spoil  (to),  sonjirn. 
sparrow,  siizjime. 
spectacles,  meganc. 
speculator  (dishonest),  yainashi. 
spend  (to),  tsiikau,  tsuiyasit. 
spider,  kinno. 
spine,  scbone. 
spoon,  saji. 
spring  (to),  tobu. 
spring  (-time),  ham. 
spring  (water),  izunii,  waki-mizu. 
springs  (of  a  carriage,  etc.),  banc. 
square,  slnkaku  (na). 
staircase,  hashigo-dan. 
stand  (intrans.  verb)  fatsii. 
star,  hoshi. 

start,  tatsu,  sJiiiftntsu  sunt. 
state  (condition),  j'oi5i(,  arisaina. 
steal  (to),  nnsinnu. 
steamer, jc/A-fst-n. 
steel,  haganc. 

stepmother,  inaina-haha,  kcibo. 
stick  (bludgeon),  bo,  tsuc. 
stick  (to  adhere),  kiiftsnku. 
sting  (to),  sasn. 
stink  (to),  kusai  (adj.). 
stomach-ache  (to  have  a),  hara  ga 

itai. 
stone,  ishi. 

stop  (intrans.  verb),  toinant. 
stop  (trans,  verb),  fonui'ii. 
store-house,  kiira. 
storm,  arashi. 
story  (narrative),  Iianashi. 
straight,  masstigu  (na). 
stia.nge,fiisliigi  (na). 
stranger,  shiranai  htio. 
straw,  wara. 
street,  niachi,  tori. 
strength,  chikara. 
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Strike  (to),  iitsu,  butsu. 

string,  ito. 

strong,  tsiiyoi. 

student,  shosei. 

stuff  (for  clothes,  etc.),  kirc. 

stupid,  baka  (na). 

suck  (to),  SHU. 

sugar,  satd. 

sugar-plum,  (o)  kwashi. 

suit  (to)  kanaii,  ki  ni  iru. 

sum  total,  shime-daka. 

summer,  natsri. 

sun    (the     actual    luminary),     /"', 

taiyu,  0  tcntd  sama  (vulgar). 
sun  (i.e.,  sunlight),  Iiinata. 
Sunday,     NichiyObi,    Donfakn    (a 

%'ulg.  corrupt,  of  Dutch  Zoiidag). 
supper,  yumcshi. 
sutra  (Buddhist),  biikkyd,  o  kyU. 
sweet,  amai. 
swim  (to),  oyogii. 
sword,  kataiia. 


T 

table,  tsnkiic,  tefuru  (from  Dutch). 

tail,  shippo. 

take  (to),  torn. 

talk  (to),  Jiaiiasu,  lianashi  wo  siini. 

tall  (of  stature),  sci  no  takai. 

taste,  ajizvai. 

tax,  zci,  niijv,  nengii. 

tea,  cha. 

tea-cup,  cha-nomi-jaisi'an. 

tea-house,  cfiaya. 

tea-pot,  kibisho. 

teach  (to),  oshieni. 

teacher,  shishD,  kyushi,  scnsci. 

tear  (trans,  verb),  sakii,  yabuku. 

tears,  namida. 

telegram,  dciupu. 

telegraph -office,  dcnshin-kyoku. 

telegraphy,  daishin. 

telescope,        to-jncganc,      buciikyo 

(learned  style), 
tell  (to),  in,  hanasn,  katarii. 
temple  (Buddhist),  (o)  tcra. 
temple  (Shinto),  yashii'o,jiuja. 


ten,  to ;  but  see  p.  g8. 

than,  yori. 

thank  (to),  o  rei  ivo  in. 

theatre,  sfiibai. 

then,  sono  toki. 

there,  soko,  asuko,  achira. 

thermometer,  kniidaukci. 

they,  kare-Td,  aiio  hito-tachi, 

thief,  dorobo. 

thin  (to  be),  yasctc  iru. 

thing,  see  p.  36 — 7. 

think  (to),  ojiiou,  zoujini. 

thirsty  (to  be),  uodo  ga  kmvaku. 

thirteen,  j«-srt7i. 

thirty,  san-ju. 

three,  viitsu  ;  but  see  p.  g8. 

through,  tOshitc,  tuttc. 

throw  (to),  nagerii.  hOru. 

throw  away  (to),  suteru. 

thunder,  kaiiiinari,  rai. 

Thursday,  Mokuyubi. 

tie  (to),  shibaru. 

ticket,  kippu. 

tide,    shio  :     high  — ,    inichi-shio  ; 

low  — ,  hiki-shio. 
tiger,  tora. 
till,  made. 
time,  toki. 

tin  (the  metal),  suzit. 
tin    (a),     burikki,     (from      Dutch 

blck). 
tight,  katai. 

tinned  provisions,  hanzunic[-mono). 
tip  (to  a  servant),  sakatc. 
tipsy  (to  get),  sake  ni  you. 
tired  (to  get),  kiitabircru. 
to,  yc,  ni. 

to-day,  kotinicJii,  kyu  (less  polite), 
toe,  {ashi  no)  yubi. 
to-morrow,   inyunichi,   ashlta   (less 

polite), 
tomb,  haka. 
tongs  (fire-),  hibashi. 
to-night,  koni-ban. 
too  {3.\s6),  yahari ;  (excess),  arnari. 
tool,  dugu. 
tooth,  lia. 

toothache  (to  have  a),  hn  ga  itai. 
tooth-brush,  y(yi. 
tooth-pick,  koyrji. 


T. — W. 
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tooth-powder,  ha-migaki. 

top,  tic  [no  hu). 

torch,  taiinatsii. 

tortoise,  kame. 

touch  (to),f7ireru,  saivaru. 

towards,  no  ho  ye. 

towel,  tcnugni. 

town  (capital),  miyako. 

town  (post-),  shukn. 

town  (seaport),  minato. 

toy,  omocha. 

trade,  akinai,  boeki. 

tram,  tetsudo-basha. 

translate  (to),  hon-yaku  sum. 

travel  (to),  ryoku  sttru. 

traveller,  tabi-bito. 

tray,  ban. 

tree,  ki,juiitoku  (learned). 

trouble  (to  be  in),  komaru. 

trout,  ai,  yamame. 

trowsers,  zubon. 

true,  ho}itu  [no),  makoto  (no). 

try  (to),  yattc  mini. 

Tuesday,  Kwayobi. 

tunnel,  ana. 

turn  (intrans.  verb),  inawaru. 

turn  (trans,  verb),  viaivasii. 

t\vt\ve,jn-in. 

twenty,  ni-ju. 

twins,  fut  ago. 

two,  ftltatsu  ;  but  see  p.  q8. 

typhoon,  arasJii,  O-arashi. 


u 


ugly  (to  see),  mignrushii. 

umbrella,  kdviori-gasa. 
unavoidable,  yondokoronai. 
uncle,  oji. 
under,  no  shita  ni. 
under-clothing,  shltagi. 
understand  (to),  wakaru. 
underwriter,  hokcnn'ni,  iikc-oinin. 
uniform  (military),  gmiipnku. 
United  States,  Gasshakokii. 
universitv,  daigaktt,  daigakkn. 
unkind,  fnninjo,  fiishinsi-tsn  (nti). 
unwholesome  (to  be),  dokii  ni  num. 


upstairs,  nikai. 

up,  no  satisf.  equiv. 

upon,  no  uc  ni. 

use  (to),  tsiikan,  tnochiini. 

useful,  chohu  [na],  yaku  ni  tatsu. 

ust\e.ss,  yakn  ni  tatanai. 


V 

vaccination,  nc-bdsD,  slintu. 

valley,  tani. 

value,  atai,  ne-nchi. 

vase,  hana-ikc. 

vegetables,  yasai[-mono). 

velvet,  bii'udo. 

verandah,  engawa. 

very,  see  pp.  143-4. 

view,  mi-harashi,  kcshiki. 

village,  niiira,  sato. 

vinegar,  su. 

viscount,  shi[-shakH). 

visit  (to  pay  a),  tazunctc  kunt. 

visitor,  kyakn. 

volcano,  fuu-kmazan. 

volume  (book),  satsu. 

w 

wages,  kyukin. 

waistcoat,  chokki. 

wait  (to),  inatsu. 

wait  (at  table),  kyiiji  wo  sttru. 

waiter,  kynji,  boy  (from  English). 

wake  (intrans.  verb),  vie  ga  samern. 

wake  (trans,  verb),  okosii. 

walk  (to),  ariiku. 

wall  (mud),  kabc ;  stone — ishibci. 

want  (to),  hosliii  (adjective). 

war,  iknsa. 

warm,  atntakai,  atataka  (na). 

wash  (to),  (iratt. 

wash-hand-basin,  cJiozu-darai. 

washing  (of  clothes),  scntaku. 

washerman,  scntakii-yit. 

wasp,  InicJii. 

watch  (clock),  tokci. 

water  (cold),  itiizii. 

water  (hot)  (o)  yit. 
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water  (mineral  spring),  onsen. 

wind  (to),  niaku,  kuru. 

water-closet,  bcnjo,  chdzuba,  haba- 

window,  niado. 

kari. 

wine,  bndushu,  sake. 

waterfall,  iaki. 

wing,  hanc. 

wave,  nami. 

winter,  fuyn. 

way  (manner),  yd,  shlkata,  am 

bai. 

wipe  (to),  nugttu,fuku. 

way  in,  hairi-kiuhi. 

wire,  harigane. 

way  out,  dc-o^uchi. 

wise,  kash/koi,  rikd[na). 

we,  wataknslii-donw,  but  see  p 

46. 

wish  (to),  hoshii  (adj.). 

weak,  yowai. 

wistaria, /zy/. 

wear  (trans,  verb),  kirn. 

with  (together),  to  issho  ni. 

weather,  icnki,  yoki. 

with  (by),  de,  de  motte. 

Wednesday,  StiiyDbi. 

wither  (to),  shibomn,  karcru. 

week,  shfi.kan. 

without,  see  p.  126. 

weight,  mckata. 

wolf,  (Ikaini. 

well  (a),  ido. 

woman,  onna,fnjin  (polite). 

well  (hoA.\\y),jubn  {na). 

wonderful,  inyo  (na),  fitshigi 

(na), 

well  (to  get),  naoru. 

nieznrashii. 

well !  niazn,  sate. 

word,  kotoba. 

west,  nishi. 

work  (to),  liataraku. 

wet  (to  be),  nurctc  iru. 

world,  sekai. 

whale,  kujira. 

worm  (earth-),  miniizn. 

wheat,  komngi. 

wound,  kega,  kizu. 

wheel,  wa,  knrtima. 

wrap  up  (to),  tsutsumu. 

when,  see  1[  57  and  ^[  287. 

wrestle  (to),  snmo  wo  torn. 

when  ?  itsn? 

write  (to),  kakn. 

where,  tokoro. 

wrong  (adj.),  warni,  machigatta. 

where  ?  doko  ? 

while,  see  •[  57  and  •[  389. 

whip,  miichi. 

Y 

white,  shiroi. 

who  ?  dare  ?  donata  ?  (polite), 
whole,  niina,  sdtai  [no). 
wholesome  (to  be),  kilsnri  ni  n 
why  ?  naze  ?  do  in  ivake  ? 
wick,  shin. 

wicked,  warui,  akn  (in  compoun 
wide,  hiroi. 

year,  toslii. 

yellow,  ki-iroi. 

yes,  see  pp.  228-230. 

yesterday,    sakujitsn,     kino 

polite), 
you,  anata,  oviae ;  but  see  p. 
young,  wakai. 

am. 
ds). 

(less 

/ 

44. 

widow,  goke,yamonie. 

J               0  J 

wife,  tsuma;  but  see,  p.  250. 

wild,  no  or  yania  prefixed    to 

the 

next  word. 

z 

willow-tree,  yanagi. 

win  (to),  katsn. 

zeal,  ncssliin. 

wind,  kaze. 

zinc,  totan. 

f  446.       SHORT      PHRASES 


IN 


CONSTANT    USE. 


1.  Amari       mita       koto     ga 

Voo-much  have-seeii  fad  (noin.) 
gozaimasen. 

isitot, 

2.  Anata     mazti        do     in 

I'ou,         tcell,      trhat-sort'of 

go  ryoken    degozainiasu  ? 

august     opinion  is  ? 


3.     Arigato     gozaimasu. — Do 

Vhaitkful       [I)  ant, —  IMow 

itashimaslilte  ! 

havittg-done  ? 


4.     Ate 

Reliance 


ni 

to 


nartmasen. 

bccoines-Hot. 


5.  A  to  kara        go        nisatsu 

ttftcricanlii     fttignsi     answer 

wo      vtoshiinnsJid. 

(ciCCUS.)      will-say. 

6.  CJiito  0  kake 

tt-lilllc     honotirabtfi    to-placc 

nasainiasJii . 
deign. 


I     have    hardly    ever 
seen  any. 


Well,     what    is    your 
opinion  on  the  subject  ? 


Thank         you.— Oh  ! 
pray  don't  mention  it. 

He     is     not     to      be 
depended  upon. 

I  will  send  my  answer 
afterwards. 


Pray      sit      down      a 
moment. 


I.  Amari,  conf.  p.  144. — 3.  I.e.,  "You  are  grateful  to  me  for  having 
done  what  ?  "  It  is  still  more  polite  to  substitute  Do  tsitkamatsuri- 
vwshHc  for  DTi  itash'unashitc. —  4.  Observe  the  avoidance  of  the 
passive,  and  conf.  p.  igg. — (S.  After  chito  supply  kosid  zco,  "  the 
loins." 
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7- 
8. 


Chitto     mo 

tt-litllc     even 


kainaimasen. 

niatters-ttot. 


10. 


II 


Chotto     haikeii. 

tfl-Iiille  adoring-looTt  [let  ntc  do). 

[Da       ga (famil.) 

(Desn   ga (polite) 

(It)  is,    but 

Danjitc       iniinasho. 

(JoiisniSitiff     (7)  tFill-scc. 

Do  shiinaslio  ? 

MIoic     shnll-probablii-do  ? 


12.  Do       sin  fa     ho       ga 

MIoic         did       side     [noiii.) 

yoknro  ? 

teill-prob€ib1ij-bc  good  ? 

13.  DocJiira  ye  irassliaiinasU  ? 

'it''/icrc       to     tlcign-to-go  ? 

14.  Doha       nasaimashita  ha  ? 

Somehoie        liafe-dcigiicd      ? 


15.     Go  husata 

vttignst  retnissness 

mashlta. 

done. 


itasJii- 
have- 


16.     Go         huro     sania. 

tMtijtiist   tfonble       tIMi: 


It    doesn't    matter    a 
bit. 

Please    just    let    me 
look. 

Yes,  but 


I  will   speak    to    him 
about  it. 

What  shall  we  do  ? 


What  do  you  think 
we  had  best  do  ? 

Where  are  you  going  ? 

Have  you  hurt  your- 
self? or  Is  anything 
the  matter  with  you  ? 

I  have  been  very 
rude  in  not  coming  to 
see  you  for  so  long. 

Thanks  for  your 
trouble. 

(Said  chiefly  to  inferiors.) 


8.  Conf.  p.  262.  g.  Properly  speaking,  this  phrase  should  come  in  the 
middle  of  a  sentence  ;  but  in  familiar  conversation  it  often  begins  one. 
For  ga  =  "  but,"  see  p.  65.  The  zc  of  desn  is  pronounced  before  ga,  for 
which  reason  we  print  it  in  this  context  without  the  mark  of  short 
quantity. — 10  For  mini  auxiliary,  see  p.  188. — 11  and  12.  The  Japan- 
ese habitually  use  "  how  ?  "  for  "what?"  in  such  phrases  as  these. 
For  hu  see  p.  140. — 13.  For  irasshaiinasU,  substitute  ikimasu  in  speaking 
to  an  inferior. — 14.  For  nasaimashita  substitute  sliimashita,  or  still 
less  politely  sJilta,  in  speaking  to  an  inferior. — 15.  See  p.  241. — 16. 
See  p.  241. — ig.  Yukkuri  is  a  sort  of  noun,  which  the  addition  of  to 
turns  into  an  adverbial  phrase ;  conf.  p.  230. 
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17.  Go         men     nasai. 

ttiignst     excuse  deign. 

18.  Go  mottomo  de  gozai- 

tlttgtisHy        right  is 

masii     ga 

but. 

ig,     Go         yiikkiiri  to      itte 

»€ugustly     leisurely         going 

irasshai. 

deign-to-be. 

20.  Go 
ttugtist 

gozahiiaslio     ^i., . 

ftrobably-is     although.... 

21.  Go         zouji       no  tori. 

tMugust  knotcledge  '«     way. 


zonji 

knowledge 

£(1 


de  mo 

even 


22 
23 

25 
26 


Hakkiri  to    laakariinascn. 

Clearly         understand-not. 

Hara     ga  itai.     (Familiar.) 
Belly  [nom.)  (is)    painful. 

Hayaku  !     hayaku  ! 

ifuichly  !  quickly  ! 

Hitotsu     ikura  ? 

One  hotc-uiuch  ? 

Hoka         de      mo      nai 

other-thing  even         isn,*t 


ga. 


although . 


Please      excuse     me, 
or  I  beg  your  pardon. 

What      you      say     is 
very  true  ;  still 


Go    slowly.     [A    polite 

phrase    frequently    addressed 
to  one  starting  off  on  a  walk). 

You    probably     know 
that 


As  you  know. 

I     don't    clearly    un- 
derstand. 

I've   got    a    stomach- 
ache. 

Hurry      up !        hurry 
up  ! 

How  much  for  one  ? 

What  I  want    to  say 
is  simply  this  :— 


20  and  21.  Zonji  is  the  indefinite  form,  used  substantively,  oi  zonjiru, 
"to  know."  Ga  has  here  but  little  meaning.  Similarly  in  No  26. 
For  tori  see  p.  237. — 22.  For  to  see  p.  80. — 23.  The  predicative  adjec- 
tive includes  the  meaning  of  the  verb  "  to  be."  But  if  it  is  desired 
to  make  the  phrase  polite,  itai  must  be  changed  to  itu  gozaimasu; 
conf.  p.  137,  ^  204. — 24.  Supply  the  imperative  koi !  "come,"  or 
hashire  !  "  run." — 25.  More  grammatically  Hitotsu  wa  ikura  de  gozai- 
masU  ?  The  numeral  hitotsu  will  vary  according  to  the  article  alluded 
to; — if  a  fan,  then  ip-pon;  if  a  mirror,  then  ichi-mcn,  etc.;  see  p.  104 
H  157  ^f  ^^?- 
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27.  Ichi-nichi     riisn     desii. 

Onc'day  absent        t». 

28.  Ikcnai     koto     shimashita. 

Cati't-ffo     thing       have-done. 

29.  Ikura       mo  gozaimasen. 

Mloic-much  even       is-not. 

30.  Itsn      no     koto     deshlta  ? 

When       '*       fact         tva»  ? 


31' 


Iva 


desii,  yo 


Mfisagreeable  (jt)  is  [it)  oh  ! 


32.     Kagen         ga  waru  gozai- 

Bodityslale  [noin.)  bad         is. 

masu. 


33 


Knrc 

That 
suffice. 


kore       tarimasho. 

this       tcill-p  rob  ably- 


34- 
35- 


Kaze      100     JiikimasJntn. 

TtUnd  (accus.)  (/)  have-drawn, 

Kazoete      viireba 

I'oniiting     trhen[I)see. 


He  is  (or  will  be) 
away  all  day. 

I've  gone  and  done 
a  stupid  thing. 

There  is  scarcely  any 
more. 

When  did  it  happen? 

No,  I  won't  ;  or  Get 
along  with  you  !  or  None 
of  your  impudence  ! 

I  feel  poorly. 


I    think     it 
about  enough. 


will     be 


I  have  caught  cold. 


On      counting     them 
over,  I  found  that 


27.  Ichi-nichi  means  indifferently  "one  day  "or  "  all  day ;  "  see  ^I 
152,  p.  100.— 28.  Ikenai  =  "no  go,"  "won't  do;"  conf.  •[  317.— 29. 
This  idiom  may  be  explained  thus :  "  There  is  not  even  enough  to 
make  it  worth  asking  how  much  there  is."— 30.  For  the  construc- 
tion itsu  no,  conf.  p.  226.-31.  A  phrase  used  chiefly  by  women  of  the 
lower  class. — 32.  Kagcn  is  originally  one  of  the  "syntheses  of  con- 
tradictories "  noticed  on  p.  32,  ka  meaning  "  increase "  (of  bodily 
well-being),  and  gen  "  decrease."— 33.  Kavc  korc  is  an  idiom  expressive 
of  approximation,  like  our  "more  or  less,"  "pretty  well."— 34.  The 
p:nc'lish  word  "a  cold"  cannot  be  translated  literally  into  Japanese. 
—35.  Mint,  "to  see,"  here  has  rather  its  proper  signification,  than 
the  auxiliary  use  explained  on  p.  188.  Moreover  the  conditional  here 
has  the  sense  of  "when...;"  see  179. 
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36.  Kiite  hum         ga 

IMachiff-heai-d,    to-coiue      {noin.) 
ii. 
{h)sood. 

37.  Kikashite         kudasai. 

Cans iiig-to-li cay    condetcen d. 

38.  Kimi         ga      warui. 
feeliiigg     (noin.)     (arc)bad. 

39.  Kochira  ye         o  tori 

MM  ere      to  hoiiouvfibly  to-pass 

nnsai. 

deisH' 


40 

42 

43 


Kokoromochi     ga     warui. 

Mtodilf/'feeliiigg  (iiom.)  (arc)bad. 
Kotnatta       koto  desu. 

JWis-bothered     fact      is. 

KoDiban       wa  ! 

I^his-nislit     as'for! 


Kondate       wo       misctc 

MSill-of-ftire    [acciis.)    shoiciiiff 

kudasai. 

condescend. 

44,     Konnichi     wa ! 

Vhin-day     as-for  t 


You    had     better     go 

and  ask..    [Familiar.) 


Please  tell  me. 

It    quite     makes    me 
shudder.      (Familiar.) 

Please  come  in  here. 
(The  formula  used  to  invite 
a  guest  in). 

I  feel  unwell. 


It  is  a  nuisance. 


Good  evening ! 


Please    show    me   the 
bill  of  fare. 

Good  day  !  or  How  do 
you  do  ? 


36  Toti,  which  is  the  proper  word  for  "  to  ask,"  is  almost  always 
thus  replaced  in  the  mouths  of  Tokyo  speakers  by  kiku,  properly 
"  to  hear."  For  kitru  as  an  auxiliary,  se?  p.  187. — 37.  Kikashite 
should,  strictly  speaking,  be  kikascte,  but  see  N.  B,  to  p.  208. — 
38.  Observe  how  Japanese  prefers  the  intransitive  to  the  transitive 
construction,  of  which  "it"  is  the  subject  in  English,  and  conf.  p. 
272  for  this  marked  feature  of  the  language. — 41.  The  use  of  the  past, 
where  the  present  would  seem  to  us  more  natural,  is  idiomatic  here. 
42.  Some  polite  phrase  must  be  mentally  supplied  ;  but  it  is  never  ex- 
pressed, unless  it  be  some  such  hackneyed  remark  about  the  wea- 
ther as  (Koiiibaii  wa,')u  suznshiu,  gozaimasu,  "What  a  pleasantly  cool 
evening  it  is !  "  etc. — 44.  Same  remark  as  that  concerning  No.  42. 
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Kore     de     takwscDi. 

Vhis       by,     {is)plenly. 

Kore  de'yorosJiii  ja  nai  ka? 

This  by,       good  isii't  ? 


dc 
by 


ni 

to 


47.  Kore         ion,       nan 

Vhis  as-for,     what 

dekite  orimasu  ? 

eventualitig         .  is  ? 

48.  Kore       wa,         nani 

This       as'for,         what 

tstikainiasu   ka  ? 
(do  people)  use  [1]  ? 


49.  Kore         wa,  o 

This  as-foi;       honourable 

jama  wo     ifashiinashlta. 

iuipetliineiit  [acciis.)      have-done. 

50.  Kore     wa,         shikkei! 

This     as-for,    [it  is)  rudeness. 

51.  Kore    wa,   yokii-         o 

This  as-for,  well  honourably 

deki  ni   jiariniashita. 

eventuation    to  has-become. 

52.  Mada  yohodo    aida      ga 

Still       plenty  interval  {110111.) 

arimasu. 
is. 

53.  Mae     7ii     nio    itta    tori. 

Before      in     tilso     stiid     tray. 

54.  Maido  go         yakkai 

Each-liHse     august     assistance 

(sajna)     dcsu. 

[.Ur.)  is. 


This  is  quite  enough. 
Won't  this  do  ? 


What    is    this    made 
of? 


What  is  this  used 
for? 

Oh !  excuse  me  for 
having  inconvenienced 
you. 

[Used  as  a  polite  phrase  on 
concluding  a  visit.) 

Oh !  pray  excuse  me 
for  being  so  rude. 

You  have  done  this 
beautifully. 


There  is  still  plenty 
of  time. 

As  I  have  already 
said. 

I  am  much  obliged  to 
you  for  your  constant 
kindness. 


45.  Supply  de  gozainiasu  at  the  end. — 46.  For  ja  see  p.  62. — 47.  For 
intransitive  dckiru,  corresponding  to  passive  "  is  made,"  see  ![  310. — 50. 
Supply  itashiniashlta  at  the  end. — 54.  Conf.  p.  241. 
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55- 


ga 


Ma  koto     ni 

Vtitlh  ill, 

gozaimasen. 


moshi-wakc 

excuse 


shiharakiL. 

soinc-tiiue  (is.) 

go         men 

august     pardon 


[noin.]  is-HOl. 

56.  Makoto  ni 

Tiulij 

57.  Mappira 

Qstile-tltilli/ 

iiasai. 

ticigii. 

58.  Mam    de     hetsu  na       «' 

Completely     different       one 

desii. 

is. 

Mata       irasshai. 


59- 
60. 


tMffain      deis-u-lo-coute. 


Mata  0  liayaku 

»tgain     honourably     quickly 

o  kaeri      nasainiashi. 

honourably  to-refurn        deign. 

61.     Mazu         sorc-kkiri 

IWell,  that  only 

gozaimasu. 


de 


(is)   in. 

62     Mevihokic        ga      nai. 

Countenance  (noin.)      isn't 
(More  politely  gozaimasen.) 

Michi 


63 

MSoad 

kudasai. 
condescend. 

Mina 
»iii 

yoroshiku. 

tccll  (say.) 


WO 
(acciis.) 


64. 


sail 

tfless'rs 


m 

to 


osliicte 

tea<;hing 


doka 

please 


Really  I  know  not 
what  excuse  to  offer. 

It  is  quite  a  long  time 
since  we  last  met. 

I  humbly  beg  your 
pardon  ;  or  Please  be  so 
good  as  to  excuse  me. 

It  is  a  totally  dif- 
ferent one. 


Please  come  again. 


Please  come  back  soon 
again. 


all. 


Well,    that    is   about 


I  feel  ashamed. 


Please    tell     me     the 
road. 


Please  remember   me 
kindly  to  all  your  people. 


56.  See  p.  262. — 58.  For  n'  see  p.  77.  The  quasi-adjective  (see  p. 
131)  betstt  na  is  more  usually  hctsu  no  ;  but  the  presence  of  m'  (for  no) 
immediately  after  it  here  causes  «a  to  be  preferred.— 6r.  For  kkiri  see 
p.  224.-62.  Compare  our  phrase  "to  be  put  out  of  countenance." — 
64.  At  the  end  supply  ittc  kudasai,  "  pleasj  say." — 65.  We  may  ex- 
plain this  phrase  thus:  "  It  has  come  to  this,  that  all  are  gone." 
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65.     Minai  furi 

Seeing-nol       iiiitmier 

shite. 

ttoinsr. 


WO 
[acciis.) 


66.  Mo        minn 

ttlreadij        all 

viashita. 

become. 

67.  Mo 

»tlready 

narimasen. 

is-not. 


111       iiari- 

to         has- 


ikanakcreha 

if-do-not-go, 


68.     Mo  nan-ji 

ttlreadi/  tehal-liour 

narimasil     ka  ? 

becomes  ? 


Ill 
to 


69. 
70. 


Aid         shimai. 

tl.lready     end  (is.) 

Mo         takusan. 

ttlready    plenty  {is.) 


Mo  yakn 

tMnymore     nsefnlitess 

tachimasen. 

glatids-not. 


ni 

to 


72.  Mo      yoroshii.    (Familiar.) 
»tlfcady  [is)  good. 

Mo  yorosJiiu  gozaimasfi.  (Polite.) 

73.  Moshi-kanete     or'nnasu. 

Vo-say-ntnable  am. 


Pretending 


not      to 


see. 


It     is    all    done ;    or 
There  are  no  more. 


I  }}iHst  be  off  now. 


What  o'clock  is  it? 


I     have    finished 
They  are  all  done. 


or 


That    is  plenty ;   or  I 
don't  want  any  more. 

It  is  no  longer  of  any 
use. 

That    will    do ;    or    I 
don't  want  any  more. 

I     can     hardly    bring 
myself  to  say  the  words, 

[Said  in  asking  for  some- 
thing.) 


67.  This  phrase  is  used  only  when  the  necessity  is  genuine  and 
strong;  conf.  p.  170. — 5o.  More  literally  "  What  o'clock  is  it  already 
becoming?" — 69  and  70.  Supply  dcsn. — 72.  A  highly  elliptical 
phrase,  somewhat  as  if  one  were  to  say  "  It  is  all  right  without  it." — 
73.  For  kancrii  see  p.  197. 
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74.  Motto  o  make 

wllore,  honourably  1o-cheapen 

nasai. 

deign. 

75.  Nni       koto       wn         nai 

Isit't         fad       as-for,      isn't 

(desii). 
{is.) 

76.  Naka-naka  sJiochi  shimascir. 

Posititely  consent   docs'nol. 

77.  Nan      de      mo      yoroshii. 

\t*hat       by      even,       (is)  good. 
(More  politely  yoroshiu  gozaimasu). 

Nan     desii  ? 


78. 


n'hat 


Nan      to      osshaiinasu? 

1V*AaI    that     deign-to-say  ? 

Nanzo  omoshiroi 

Soniething-or-othcr      amusing 

ga     gozainiascn  ka  ? 


79 

80 
hanashi 


talk      (nom.)         is-not  ? 

81.  Nodo    ga  kawakimashlta. 

Throat  [nom.)  has-dried. 

82.  O  hayo  gozaimasu. 

MMonourably  early  is. 

83.  O        itoma    moshiniaslw. 

Mtonourableleacewill'probablysay. 


84.     o 

Honourable  shade  ,llr. 


kage  samn  de. 

by. 


Please     go     down     a 
little  more  in  your  price. 


There  is  some ;  or 
There  is  some. 

He  won't  hear  of  it. 

Anything  will  do. 

What  is  it  ?  or  What 
is  the  matter  ?  or  What 
did  you  say  ? 

What  do  you  say  ? 
Can't      you     tell 


us 


something  amusing? 


I  feel  thirsty. 


Good  morning. 


I    think 
going. 

By     your 
fluence. 


I    must 
kind     in 


be 


74.  Makcru  is  literally  "to  be  vanquished,"  hence  "  to  come  down 
in  price." — 75.  For  the  syntax  of  double  negatives,  see  p.  264. — 77. 
Nan  de  mo,  though  representing  the  English  word  "  anything,"  is  not 
the  subject  of  the  sentence.  The  sentence  is  subjectless,  and  nan  de 
mo  is  an  indirect  object  corresponding  to  the  Latin  ablative  denoting 
causation  or  instrumentality,— 82.  It  is  of  course  absurd  to  use  this 
phrase,  as  foreigners  sometimes  do,  in  the  afternoon. 
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kagc  snvia,  sukkari 


85.     O 

MMoHonrablc  shade    »lFt:,       quite 

naorimasli ite  (rozaiiiiasu. 

o 

recovered  am. 


86.     O  kangae   no  iie,  ina 

Honourable  rertection  's  top,  nay 

ya  no     go     hcnto     wo     nkagai- 

f     '»  august  reply  (accus.)    (/)  will- 

masu. 

enquire. 


87.    o 

Honourable 

gozaiuiasu. 


kinodokn  de 

poisowof-sp  irit 


88.     0  niachido      sauia. 

Honourably  long-iraiting     tflr, 

8g.     0  matase-moslii- 

Honourably  haring'causcd-to- 

jnashlte 

wait, 

masen. 

is-not-pure. 


makoto    ni  m-stinii- 

truth         in   mutttally- 


90.     0 

Honourable 

inasJiifa. 

become'  emp  t  y. 


naka     ga     snki- 

inside  [iioiii.)    has- 


(Familiar.) 
fonio 


91.  o 

Honourable  companion 

viasho. 
probablydo. 

92.  O  fosJii 

Honourably  let-through 


itashi- 

tcill' 


inose. 

say. 


I  am  quite  well  again, 
thanks  for  your  kind 
enquiries. 

/    More  lit.     Thanks  to  your\ 
\inflxtencc.  ) 


Kindly  think  the 
matter  over,  and  let 
me  have  an  answer  one 
way  or  the  other. 

I  am  sorry  for  it  on 
your  account. 

Excuse  me  for  keeping 
you  waiting  so  long. 


Really    I     know 
what     excuse     to 
for     having     kept 
waiting  so  long. 


I  feel  hungry. 


not 

offer 

you 


I    should    like 
with  you. 


to 


go 


Show  the  guest  in. 


85.  Strict  grammar  would  require  de,  "  by,"  after  sama.  Naorima- 
shite  gozainiasu  is  more  polite  than  simple  naorimashita  would  be.— 
86.  "  Reflection's  top  "  is,  after  all,  not  so  very  different  from  our 
phrase  "  on  reflection."  Instead  of  saying  "  an  answer  yes  or  no,"  the 
Japanese  phrase  mentions  the  negative  only. — Sg.  More  polite  than 
the  preceding  number.  For  mosn  as  a  humble  auxiliary,  see  p.  243.— 
go.     For  0  naka,  see  p.  242. 
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93.  O  fsuide  no     sefsii. 

Bioiiourabtc  occasion, '«  opportiiitily. 

94.  O  yasumi         nasai 

MMoHottrably     to-rest  deign, 

{-masiti). 

95.  Okashikute       tamamnai. 

Being- funny,      [I)endnrc-nol. 

96.  Oki  ni       o  sewa  sama 

Greatly  honourable  'help  ^Ir, 

ni     nnrbnaslrita. 

to    [l)havc-becoine. 

97.  Oki  ni  osokn  narimashita. 

tireatly       late      have-becoine. 

98.  O-snwagi      desJnta. 

Great-uproar     {ifjicas. 

99.  Oshii       koto  desTi,     ne ! 

Regrettable  thing  is,       isn't-it  ? 

100.  Osorosliii     donio     micJii 

Vrightful       really      road 

,<^a     ivariti.     (Familiar.) 
[nom.)  (is)bad. 

loi.     Osorosliii  takai  rnon'  da. 

Frightful  dear    thing   is. 

(Familiar.) 

102.      0-warai       sliiniasliifa. 

Great-laughter       {wc)did. 


Whenever  it  happens 
to  suit  your  convenience. 


Good  night. 


It  is  really  too  funny. 

I  am  much  indebted 
to  you  for  your  kind 
assistance. 

Excuse  me  for  being 
so  late. 

All  was  bustle  and 
confusion. 

Oh  !    What  a  pity  ! 


How    frightfully    bad 
the  road  is  ! 


It  is  frightfully  dear. 


We  had  a  good  laugh 
over  it. 


92.  The  use  of  mose  here  shows  that  a  person  who  is  your  in- 
ferior is  to  do  something  for  one  politely  considered  your  superior, 
93.  I.  e.,  "  Don't  take  trouble  about  it ;  but,  should  the  occasion  offer, 
etc." — 94.  It  is  optional  to  omit  the  termination  mashi  in  all  cases. 
95.  Conf.  M  2i8. — 96.  As  if  one  should  say,  "I  have  come  in  for  a  great 
deal  of  your  help."  Oki  ni  means  "greatly;"  Okikit  means  "big(ly)." 
— 100.  In  strict  grammar  we  should  have  osoroshlku,  not  osoroshii ;  but 
see  top  of  p.  121.  As  shown  by  this  example  and  the  last,  the  Japan- 
ese turn  in  quite  a  different  manner  our  exclamatory  phrases  begin- 
ning with  "  what  "  and  "  how."— loi.  Mon'  is  familiar  for  mono. 
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103.  Sakuban     wa,     yoppite 

Xjast-iiight   as-for,    all-night 

ncrarciiiascii  deshita. 

caniiol-steejf    [it)  was. 

104.  Sard  de  gozaimasii.  (Polite.) 
So  desu,  or  So  da.     (Familiar.) 

105.  Senjitsn      wa     arigato 

Former-day  as-for,  thankful 

goznimashita. 


106.     Shikata  ga    nai.  ,  .^^^^ 


''\-  ]  (mor( 
*''•  I  polite 


IPoing-side  [nom.')  isu''t.    politely 

Sin  yd         ga      nai.   I  gozai- 

Boing-icay  [nom.)   isn't.     \  masen 

107 


108. 

log. 
no. 


Shitsurei  itashimashita. 

Rudeness       hate-done. 

So     desu     ka  ? 

So         is  ? 

So  ka    mo     shiremasen. 

So     f*     even  is-nnknotrable. 

So    ka     to         oniocba, 

So      ?      that     if -one- thinks. 


kaette 

con  trariir  is  c. 


111.  So      shiclia         ikeiiai. 

So  as-for-doing,  connot-go. 

(More  politely  ikemasen.) 

112.  So  ja  gozaimasen. 

So  is-not. 


I    couldn't    sleep    all 


last  night. 


That  is  so  ;  or  Yes. 

Many  thanks  for  your 
kind  entertainment  the 
other  day. 

fA  Ituays  said  on  first  again  mect-\ 
\    ing  the  giver  of  a  recent  party.  ) 

There  is  nothing  to 
be  done;  or  It  can't 
be  helped. 

Excuse  my  rudeness. 

Is  that  so .''  or  Oh  ! 
indeed. 

Possibly  it  may  be  so. 

One  is  tempted  to 
think  so,  and  yet  on  the 
other  hand 


You  mustn't  do  that. 


That    is    not    so ;    or 
Oh  !    no. 


103.  Deshita  might  be  omitted  without  mutilating  either  the 
sense  or  the  grammar;  but  the  Japanese  like  thus  to  round  off  the 
sentence  with  an  auxiliary  verb,  if  possible ;  conf.  p.  192. — 104.  Conf. 
p.  229. — log.  More  literally  "  One  cannot  tell  whether  it  is  (not)  so." 
In  vulgar  parlance  the  phrase  often  runs  thus:  So  ka  shira  (for 
shiran). — no.  See  bottom  of  p.  259  for  a  similar  construction. — in. 
More  lit.     "  It  won't  do,  if  you  do  that." 
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113.  Sonna  iiion'     desic. 

Such      thing         is. 

114.  Sonnara,  o  yo- 

IT-lhdt-is'so,  hoHoiii'ftblif    tie- 

sJii  nasal. 

gist    deign. 

115.  Sono     go,     hisashikn 

Vhat  after,     lengthily 

o  Vie    ni    kakarimasen. 

honourable  eyes    in       [I)hang-not. 

lisu     7110       go       soken     de 

vllicays    augustly  robust    being.. 

116.  Sono     ho       wa       6 

JThat  side  as-for, numerous 

gozainiasu. 

are. 


117.     Sore     wa     so    de   gozai- 


niasu. 
118. 


That  as-for,  so 


Sore    rva  so  desu  ga. 


That  as-for,  so    is  whereas. , . 

I  ig.     Snde  ni  inoshi-agcmashiia 


tori. 

%cay. 

120. 

121. 

nasai. 

deign. 


»Mlrcady  tell-lifted-np 


Sukoshi  mate.     (Familiar) 

tl-lillle     trail. 

Shkoshi  0  machi 

tM-litlle  honourably  lo-icail 


That  is  just  about  it. 
Well    then,    don't   do 


it. 


It  is  some  time  since 
we  last  met.  I  am 
delighted  to  see  you 
looking  so  well. 


There  are  more  of 
that  kind  than  of  the 
others. 


That    is    so ;    or  Yes, 
no  doubt. 


Yes,  but. 


122.      Taigai  ivaharintash, 

tIMoslly  have-underslo 

115.  Supply  at  the  end  some 
"  it  is  a  subject  for  congratula 
past  tense  here  idiomatically  repl 


As  I  have  already 
had  the  honour  to  in- 
form you. 

Wait  a  minute. 


(Do.    polite.) 

derstand  most  of 

o  medcfo  ffozaiinnsu, 
p.    140. — 122.    The 
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123.  Taiso    nigiyaka    dc    go- 

\*cry         lively 

zainiashita. 

teas. 

124.  Te         wo       aratte 

Mlaiidi  (accns.)  hating-tcashcd 

kill! a  slid. 

tc  Hl-probably'coin  e, 

125.  To     mo  kakii  mo       go- 
That  even,  thug  even,  angust- 

ran  nasai. 

glance  deign, 

126.  Totemo  ikeniasen. 

»lnyhow  cannot-go. 

127.  Wake     no      wakaranai 

Reason  of  nnders land-not 

koto. 

thing. 

128.  Wnsure-niono    wa     nai 

Forgct-lhing    as-for,  isn't 

ka  ? 

I2g.     Watakushi    ni     kwankei 

tile  to,  connection 

ga     nai. 
[nom.)  isn't. 

130.  Yd     gozaimasii   to     mo  ! 

Good  is  that  even  I 

131.  Yoliodo  a    kiryo         desu. 

Very     good  countenance  is. 

132.  Yoi     ambai     ni 

Good  condition  in 


It  was  very  lively. 


I   think     I'll    g-Q    and 


wash  my  hands. 


At    any    rate     please 
just  look  at  it. 


It  won't  do  at  all. 


Something  I  can't  at 
all  make  out. 


Are     you     sure     you 
^e  forgotte 

(Familiar.) 


have  forgotten  nothing  ? 


It   has  nothing  to  do 
with  me.      (Familiar.) 

Of  course    it  will   do 
quite  well. 

She  is  very  pretty  in- 
deed. 


It  is  fortunate  that.. 


125.  To  mo  kahi  mo  is  an  idiom  meaning  "  at  any  rate,"  "  in  any 
case." — 127.  A  good  example  of  the  ambiguous  relative  phrases 
discussed  in  p.  56,  •[  82.  It  is  not  the  thing  that  does  not  under- 
stand, but  I  who  cannot  understand  the  thing. — 130.  To  mo  final= 
"  of  course." 
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133.  Yoi  mi-harasJii  desic,   ne  / 

Good         victv  is, —  eA  ? 

134.  Yoi  mono  wo  0 

dood  thing-  {accus.)  honourably 

mote  Die    nasaiinasliita. 

to-scek-out     hacc-dcignetl. 

135.  Yoi  tenki  de  gozaiviasu. 

Good-tcealher  is, 

136.  Yoppodo  d 01)10  onioshiroi 

Very     indeed  amusing 

lianaslii  de  s'ozainiasu. 


si  or  If 


{'0 


137.     Yoroshiu        gozainiasu 

tmood  is 

ka  ? — Yd  s^ozaimasu. 


Good 


138.  Yosaso         ni   ovioi- 

Ijikcly-to-be-good  to       (I) 

inasu. 

thinh. 

139.  Yoshlta     ho      ga       yo- 

Besisted     side  {nom)     will' 

karo. 

prohftblybe-good. 

140.  Zosa         ga      nai. 
Mfi/licully  {noin.)  isttU. 


What  a  beautiful 
view  ! 

What  a  beautiful  thing 
that  is  which  you  have 
bought ! 

It  is  fine  weather. 
{A  phrase  used  on  accosting 
any  one  in  fine  zvcathcr.) 

It  is  really  a  most 
amusing  story. 


Is  it  all  right  ? — Yes. 


I      should      think     it 
would  do. 


I  think  it  will  be  best 
to  give  up  the  idea. 

There  is  no  difficulty 

about  it,      {Familiar.) 


138.  Japanese  idiom  requires  ni  in  such  phrases,  when  the  ad- 
jective of  probabiHty  {.  .sO  na)  is  turned  into  an  adverb  by  the  fact  of  a 
verb  following. — 139.  Past  tense  used  idiomatically  for  the  present; 
conf.  p.  171.  140.  More  politely,  Zdsa  gozainiasen. 


^[447-       ADDITIONAL  USEFUL 

PHRASES. 


I.  Alio  Into  no  in  koto  u-a, 
mina  nso  desu. 

1.  Alio  Into  no  na  wa,  nan  to 
iimasii  ? 

3.  Ashita  wayo  ga  gozaimasu 
kara,  keiko  wo  yaswnimasho. 

4.  Chitto  -cva  hanashi  no  tane 
ni  narimasho. 

5.  Daihu  kata-kage  ni  natte 
kimashita  kara,  soro-soro  dc- 
kakemasho. 


Daihn  niwa   no   sakura  ga 

tsn^i 

o 


6. 

saki-kakeviashita     kara, 

no  Nichiyo  atari  ni  wa  Muko- 

jima  ga  chodo  yoroshiu  gozai- 

niasho. 


Every  word  that  fel- 
low says  is  a  lie. 

What  is  his  name  ? 
(inore  lit.  What  do  peo- 
ple say  that  his  name  is?) 

I  shall  be  too  busy  to 
study  to-morrow. 

It  will  be  something 
to  talk  about. 

There  is  a  good  deal 
of  shade  in  many  places; 
so  I  shall  begin  to  think 
lof  going  out. 

A  good  many  cherry- 
blossoms  have  begun  to 
come  out  in  the  garden  ; 
so  I  suppose  Mukojima 
will  just  be  at  its  best 
about  next  Sunday. 


I.  For  a  good  example  of  a  similar  construction  with  no,  see  p.  59, 
beginning  Scnjitsu  o  hanashi. — 2.  For  to  hi  see  p.  55  and  p.  So. — 5. 
The  auxiliary  kimashita  makes  the  phrase  paint  or  photograph,  as 
it  were,  the  gradual  oncoming  of  the  shade.  Simple  natta  would  be 
a  very  flat  substitute  for  compound  nattc  kimashita;  conf.  p.  192. 
6.  For  kakcru  see  p.  213.  Jl/H^rT/Vma  is  a  part  of  Tokyo  celebrated 
for  its  avenue  of  cherry-trees.  Observe  the  manner  in  which  the  two 
clauses  are  connected  hy  kara, — lit.  "  because  the  cherry-trees  have 
partially  blossomed,  etc." 
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7 
viasii 


Do  ka  ko  ka  tsugo   ga  deki- 


8.  Doka  Yokohama  made  no 
joto  ofukic-gippii  Tvo  ichi-mai 
kudasai. 


g.     Domo  !  ka  ni  sasarete,  fiete 
7110  ne-tsukarenai. 


lo.     Furiso    desk    kara,  yoshi- 
masho. 


II.  Hidoi fiiri  ni  natte  kima- 
shita.  Shikashi,  yudachi  dcsu 
kara,  jiki  akarimaslw. 


12.  Hltori  de  bon-yari  shite 
orimashita  kara,  nemiiku  nari- 
viashita. 

13.  li  no  ga  nakereba,  viaru 
de  yoshimasho. 

14.  li-tsukcta  tori  ni  shinai 
no  wa,  do  shita  inon  da  ? 


We  shall  be  able  to 
manage  it  somehow  or 
other. 

Please  give  me  a  first- 
class  return  ticket  to 
Yokohama. 

I  have  lain  down,  but 
I  can't  get  to  sleep, — I 
am  so  terribly  bothered 
by  the  mosquitoes. 

It  looks  like  rain  ;  so 
I  think  I  will  give  up 
(the  ideaof  the  excursion,  etc.). 

It  has  come  on  to  rain 
hard.  Still,  as  it  is  only 
!a  thunder-shower,  I  sup- 
pose the  sky  will  soon 
clear  up  again. 

I  was  so  dull  all  by 
[myself,  that  I  got  quite 
|sleepy. 

If  there  are  no  good 
'ones,  I  won't  take  any 
of  any  kind. 

Wh}'  didn't  you  do  as 
I  ordered  you  ? 


7.  Do  ka  ku  ka  is  an  idiom  meaning  "somehow  or  other,"  "by 
hook  or  by  crook."  \i  iox  dekiviosu  were  substituted  dckiwaslio,  the 
phrase  would  signify  "  I  fliink  we  shall  be  able,"  etc. — 8.  Kippn,  "  a 
ticket,"  takes  the  auxiliary  numeral  mat,  because  a  ticket  is  a  flat 
thing;  see  p.  106. — 11.  For  akarimaslw  many  prefer  to  say  agari- 
masko,  "it  will  probably  lift." — 13.  For  110  ga  conf.  •!  112  and 
I  137. — 14.  Do  shita  moit' lia  ?  here  translated  "why?"  would  be 
more  literally  rendered  by  "  what  sort  of  conduct  is  (this)  ?  " 
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15.     Ikl-nari  sonna  koto  wo  in 
to,  do  shite  mo  wakarimaseii. 


16.     Iknra    kake-atte   mo,    slid- 
chi  shimasen. 


17.  Ima-doki  sono  yo  na  koto 
wa  silkunai.  Yoshi!  atta  to 
sliita  tokoro  ga,  toji.  no  ron  ni 
wa  aimasen. 


18.     yiko-gara  de,  nsa-han  wa 
suznsliikn  narimaslnta. 


xg.     Kana  wa  sukoslii    laakari- 
masu  ga, — ji  wa  yonicinascn. 


That  couldn't  possibly 
be  understood  without 
some  previous  reference 
to  the  subject. 

All  my  talking  hasn't 
succeeded  in  getting  him 
to  consent. 

Very  little  of  that  sort 
of  thing  goes  on  now- 
adays ;  and  even  sup- 
posing there  to  be  in- 
stances of  its  occur- 
rence, it  doesn't  suit  the 
spirit  of  the  age. 

We  are  getting  on  in 
the  season,  and  so  the 
mornings  and  evenings 
have  become  cool. 

I  understand  the  Ka- 
na a  little,  but  I  can't 
read  the  Chinese  cha- 
racters. 


15.  Iki-nari,  "abruptly,"  "disconnectedly." — 17-  Sukunai,  is  al- 
ways predicative,  as  here  ;  see  p.  268.  But  it  is  generally  convenient 
to  reverse,  as  has  here  been  done,  the  order  of  the  ideas,  when  trans- 
lating a  clause  containing  siiknnai  mto  English.  Yoslii,  the  conclusive 
form  (see  p.  119)  of  the  adjective  ro/,  "  good,"  is  here  used  as  an 
exclamation,  but  forms  from  the  grammatical  point  of  view  a  sentence 
by    itself.     To  shita  tokoro    ga    is    an    idiom    meaning    "  granting 

that "  18. — Gara,  suffixed  to  a  noun,  indicates  "  kind,"  "  nature," 

here  "  cause,"  very  much  like  the  postposition  kara,  "  because," 
of  which  it  is  probably  but  a  nigorVed  form. — 19.  Kana,  see  p.  g. 
Notice  the  force  of  the  two  iva's,  acting  like  Greek  [ikv  and 
oE  :  ''As  for  the  Kana,  I  understand  it  a  little;  hut  as  for  the 
Chinese  ideographs,  I  can't  read  them  at  all."  A  European  would 
probably  erroneously  use  the  accusative  particle  ivo   in  this  place. 
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20.  Kake-ue  wo  izvanai  de, 
honto  no  nedan  wo  itte  ku- 
dasai. 

21.  Keiko  100  siini.  ni,  do  iu 
amhai  ni  hajimetara  yokaro  ? 

22.  Ketchaku  no  tokoro  wa, 
ikura  made  niakarimasu  ka  ? 

23.  Kiga  ye  iku'^'michi  wa, 
dochira  de  gozaimasu  ? 

24.  Kitto  kurn  yd  ni  so  itte 
koi. 


25.  Konihan  wa  taiso  hie- 
niasu  kara,  yagu  wo  niashite 
kudasai. 

26.  Komban  %oa  taiso  ka  ga 
detc  kita  kara,  kaya  luo  tsntte 
kudasai. 


27.  Komban  wa  yakiuai  ni 
vianekareta  kara,  reifilkn  jio 
shitaku  wo  snrii  ga  ii. 

28.  Konna  tansic  wa,  doko 
de  kaemasU  ? 


Don't  ask  fancy  prices. 
Tell  me  the  true  price, 
please. 

What  is  the  best  way 
to  begin  studying  ? 

What  is  the  very  lowest 
price  you  will  go  down 
to? 

Which  is  the  road  to 
Kiga  ? 

Go  and  tell  him  to  be 
sure  to  come. 

>.  It  is  very  chill}''  to- 
night ;  so  please  put  on 
some  more  blankets. 

There  are  lots  of  mos- 
quitoes to-night ;  so 
please  put  up  the  mos- 
quito-net. 

You  must  put  out  my 
dress-clothes,  as  I  am  in- 
vited out  to  a  party  this 
evening. 

Where  can  one  buy 
such  cabinets  as  these  ? 


instead  of  wa.  Notice  how  the  Japanese  construction  omits  both 
the  nominative  "  I,"  and  the  accusatives  "  it  "  and  "  them." — 18.  For 
the  important  subject  of  the  rendering  of  indirect  quotations,  see  p. 
268. — 21.  Lit.,  "in  doing  practice,  it  will  probably  be  good  if  one 
began  in  what  sort  of  manner?" — 22.  Lit.,  "as  for  the  place  of 
decision,  etc." — 24.  Conf.  p.  269,  ^  436. — 28.  For  such  intransitives 
as  kacrii^  "  to  be  buyable,"  see  p.  200  et  seq. 
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2g.      Kono  inuko    no     tsuki- 
atari  wa,  doko  desu  ? 

30.  Kore  knra  saki  no  michi 
wa,  do  desu,  ? 

31.  Kore   kara    7indd  ni  de- 
kakemasu. 

32.  Mad  a     motte     kimasen 
ga, — am    ni    wa   arimasu. 

33.  Mazn  konnichi  wa,  kore 
made  ni  itashlte  okimasho. 

34.  Mijikai    no   mo    areba, 
nagai  no  mo  gozaimasu. 

35.  Moshi  !  koko  lua  nan  to 
iu  tokoro  desJio  ? 


36.      Naji    to 
gozaimasen. 


mo    n-yo     ga 


37.  Na7ii  ka  futsngo  ga 
shojimashita     to  viiete 

38.  Nan-nen  bakari  keiko 
shitara,  lianashi  ga  dekiru  yd 
ni  narimasJio  ka  ? 


Where  does  this  lead 
to? 

How  is  the  road  ahead  ? 

I  am  going  out  now  to 
take  some  exercise. 

Although  they  haven't 
brought  them  yet,  there  is 
no  doubt  about  the  things 
being  there. 

Well,  we  will  leave  off 
here  to-da}'. 

Some  are  short,  and 
some  are  long. 

Excuse  me,  what  ma}'  be 
the  name  of  this  place  ? 

There  is  no  way  of  say- 
ing it. 

It  would  seem  that  diffi- 
culties have  arisen,  and 
so 

How  many  years'  study 
do  you  think  would  enable 
one  to  talk  ? 


29.  More  lit.  "  As  for  the  abutment-place  opposite  to  this,  \\  here 
is  it  ?  " — 32.  Am  ni  wa  arimasu,  "as  for  their  existing,  tijey  exist," 
is  an  emphatic  construction  ;  see  p.  85.  Any  verb  may  be  so  used 
for  emphasis'  sake. — 33.  Okn  is  auxiliary;  conf.  p.  188. — 34.  Conf.  p. 
191  for  tiiis  peculiar  construction  with  the  conditional. — 35.  Instead 
of  moshi,  one  may  say  go  men  nasai,  "  deign  to  pardon  me,"'  or 
chotto  ukagaimasu,  "I  just  enquire." — 36.  More  lit.  "There  is  no 
way  of  calling  it  even  what  ?  " — 37.  Our  phrase  "  it  would  seem  that," 
or  the  adverb  "apparently,"  is  generally  thus  rendered  by  the 
gerundial  construction  to  micte,  the  sentence  being  reversed,  and 
another  clause  being  necessary  to  clinch  it. — 38.  Lit.  "  If  I  did 
about  how  many  years'  study,  will  it  probably  become  to  the  even- 
tuating of  talking  ?  " 
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39.  Nnfsu  to  chigatte,  fiiyu 
wa  ryiikobyo  ga  nakide,  yoro- 
shiii  gozaiinasu. 

40.  O  kaeri  nasaiinashi ! 
Sazo  soto  wa  0  saum  gozai- 
niashitard. 

41.  0!  kutabirefa.  Omoi- 
gake-nnku.  kyo  rva  aruita 
knra,   gakkari  sliita. 

(Familiar.) 

42 .  Oi !  n esa n  !  B line  ip -pon 
motte  kite  0  kure.  Tsuide  ni 
kanjo  no  kaki-tsuke  wo. 

43.  Omote-muki  de  nakii, 
nai-iiai  de  kiite  kudasai. 


44.  Sakki  made  wa  de-kake- 
rn  tsumori  dntta  ga, — yoki 
110  sei  ka,  kibiin  ga  waruku 
natta  kara,  deru  no  wa  yosJii- 
viasho.  Kurutna-va  luo  koto- 
watte  kudasai. 


45.  Sensei  !   kore    wa  do  in 
inii  de  gozaimasho  ? 

46.  Sensei    ni  clioito   0    ide 
nasaric  yo  ni  so  itte  koi. 

47.  So    iwarete    ica,    domo 
diuiiatte  irareniasen. 


We  are  better  off  in 
winter  than  in  summer ; 
for  we  have  no  epidemic 
diseases  in  winter. 

Welcome  back !  You 
must  indeed  have  found  it 
cold  out-of-doors. 

Oh!  I  (7;;;  tired.  I  walk- 
ed to-day  much  further 
than  I  had  meant  to  do,  and 
I  am  quite  played  out. 

I  say,  waitress!  Bring 
a  bottle  of  beer,  please.  And 
let  us  have  the  bill  at  the 
same  time. 

Don't  ask  officially,  ask 
privately  please. 

Until  just  now  I  had  in- 
tended to  go  out.  But, 
whether  it  is  from  the  elTect 
of  the  weather  or  from 
something"  else,  I  feel  quite 
unwell  now,  and  so  shall 
give  up  the  ideaof  goingout. 
Please  tell  the  jinnkisha- 
man  that  he  is  not  wanted. 

Teacher !  what  may  be 
the  meaning  of  this  ? 


Just  go  and  ask  my 
teacher  to  come  here. 

It. is  impossible  to  hold 
one's  tongue  on  being 
spoken  to  in  that  way. 


40.  A  phrase  used  by  any  of  a  household  to  their  master,  or  by 
hotel  people  to  a  guest. — 41.  Gakkari  is  a  sort  of  onomatope  for 
exhaustion.— 42.  At  the  end  supply  inuttc  kite  o  kure.— ^6.  See  p. 
269. — 44.  Derii  no  wa  might  be  replaced  by  deru  no  wo. 
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4S.  Soko  no  dote  ye  aga-u  The  police  will  find  fault 
ru  to,  jitnsa  ni  togamerare-  w'lih.  you.  if  30U  walk  on 
masu.  that  embankment. 

49.  Sono  koto  ga  shircrii  to,  \  It  will  never  do  for  that 
oki  ni  futsugo  dc  gozaimasu.   to  get  known. 

50.  Taiso  ase  ni  7iaita  kara,  |      I   have  got  into  such 
kimono 
niasho. 


.'O    sukkari    ki-kae-   perspiration,  that  I  think  I 


will  change  all  mv  clothes. 

51.  Taiso  kumottc  mairima-  The  sky  has  all  clouded 
shita.  Soko-bie  no  siiru  tokoiovev.  I  feel  thoroughly 
wo  mi  masu  to,  ^om6an  a/aWi  chilled,  which  makes  me 
wa  yuki  ga/uru  ka  mo  shire-  think  that  perhaps  it  may 
mascH.  snow  to-night. 


52.     Tsiigi    no    shuku 
nan  ri  gozaimasu? 


made       How  many  miles  is  it  to 
the  next  town  ? 


53.  Tsumaranai  koto  ivo 
ii-kakerarete,  oki  ni  koma- 
rimashita. 


I  felt  much  annoyed  at 
addressed    in     that 
manner. 


being 


54.     Watakuslii    wa    achira  As    I    have    never    been 

no  ho  ye  ichi-do  mo  itta  koto  in    that    direction    before, 

ga  nat  kara,  annai  wo  hitori  please  engage  a  guide  for 

yatotte  kiidasai.  me. 

=)•).     Yuki  wa  kirei  desii  ga,  ,      Snow  is   pretty  to  look 

— ato    no    niichi  ni   komari-  at,  but  it  puts  the  roads  in 

masu.  a  frightful  state  afterwards. 


51.  Toko  is  for  tokoro,  "'place,"  hence  "fact."'  Miinasu  to,  "when 
I  see,"  '-when  I  consider  {the  fact  that  I  am  doing,  i.e.  feeling,  an 
under-chill)."  Furu  ka  mo  shiremasen,  lit.  "  one  cannot  know 
whether  it  will  snow." — 54.  Itta  koto,  conf.  p.  173. — 55.  Ato  no  michi, 
more  lit.  "the  after-roads." 
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QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 


1.  Mada  ma  ni  aimasho 
ka  ? — 3/d  ma  ni  aimasen. 

2.  Mo  ma  ni  aiviasumai 
ka  ? — Mada  ma  ni  aiviasu. 

3.  Omoshiro  gozaimashita 
ka  ? — le  ;  amari  omoshiroku 
wa  gozaimasen. 

4.  Go  byoki  wa  ikaga  de 
gozaitnasu  ka  ? — Arigato  go- 
zaimasu.  Oki  ni  kokoro-yokii 
narimashita. 

5.  Do  0  kangae  nasaru 
ka  ? — Kans'ae  o^a  tsiikiinasen. 

o  o 


6.  Watakiishi-domo  ni  mo 
miraremasho  ka  ? — Mirare- 
nai  koto  wa  arumai. 

7.  Anata  wa,  o  kodomo- 
shu  ga  gozaimasu  ka  ? — le  ; 
watakuishi  wa  dokisJiin  de 
gozaimasu. 


Shall  I  still  be  in  time  ? 
— No,  you  won't. 

Don"t  you  think  I  shall 
still  be  in  time  ? — Yes,  you 
will. 

Was  it  amusing? — Xo, 
not  very. 

How  do  you  feel  to-day  ? 
— Much  better,  thank  you. 

What  do  you  think  about 
it  ? — I  can't  arrive  at  any 
opinion. 

Can  I  too  be  allowed  to 
see  it,  do  you  think  ? — I 
don't  think  there  is  any  rea- 
son why  you  should  not. 

Have  you  any  children  ? 
—  Xo,  I  am  a  bachelor. 


3.  For  amari,  see  p.  144.  For  the  wa  after  omoshiroku,  conf.  p. 
86.  Such  elliptical  sentences  as  "  No,  not  very  "'  in  the  English  version 
of  this  example  and  the  answer  in  the  next  example,  are  not  admis- 
sible in  Japanese. — 5.  The  answer  is  lit.  "  consideration  sticks  not. — 
6.  Conf.  bottom  of  p.  196  and  p.  264,  ^  432. — 7.  .More  lit.  "As  for 
you,  are  there  honourable  children  ?  " 
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8.  Ryoko-menjo  wo  o  mochi 
de  gozabnasu  ka  ? — He  !  slio- 
ji  itashite  orimasu. 

g.  Evihi-fukn  de  irasshai- 
masii  ka  P — Sore  de  nakii 
jno,  furokku-koto  de  yorosJiii. 

10.  O  Tiieshi-nioiio  lao  o 
ki-kae  nasaimasii  ka  ? — lya  I 
Kono  mama  de,  uwagi  dake 
yoi  ho  to  kaeyo. 

11.  Senjitsu  wa,  kckko  na 
o  shina  wo  arigato  zoiiji- 
masii. 

Do  itashimashite  !  Makoto 
ni  somatsu  na  mono  de, 
shitsnrei  de  gozaimashita. 


Have  you  got  a  passport  ? 
— Yes,  I  have. 

Are  you  going  in  even- 
ing clothes,  Sir  ? — No,  my 
frock-coat  will  do  well 
enough. 

Are  you  going  to  change 
your  clothes,  Sir  ? — No,  I 
shall  remain  as  I  am,  ex- 
cept that  I  will  put  on  a 
better  coat. 

Many  thanks  for  the 
beautiful  present  you  made 
me  the  other  day. 

Oh  !  pray  don't  mention 
it.  It  was  really  such 
rubbish,  that  it  was  quite 
rude  of  me  to  ofter  it  to  you. 


8.  Ryoku  may  be  omitted.  The  answer  to  this  question  is  rather 
high-flown.  In  simpler  parlance  it  would  be  He  !  muttc  uriniasii. — 
g.  In  Chinese,  £■«  =  "  swallow  ;  "  ?)/  =  "tail;  "  fukH  =  "  clothes."  So/'t,' 
dc  iiakti  mo,  "  even  without  that."  Fvrokku-kdfo  is  tlie  nearest 
approach  to  "  frock-coat,"  of  which  Japanese  organs  are  capable. — lo. 
Meshi-mono  is  a  very  polite  term  for  clothes,  used  chiefly  by  servants 
in  addressing  their  masters.  Yoi  /;t/="  the  good  one,"  or  "  a  better 
one,"  "  my  best  one."  Observe  the  simple  non  honorific  kacyo,  used 
by  the  master  in  addressing  his  servant.  Between  friends  it  would  be 
kacniasJh'i;  and  the  servant  in  the  question  uses  the  still  more  honori- 
fic periphrasis  a  kikae  nasaiiiuisu. — ii.  (Answer,)  It  is  the  rule  to 
use  some  such  depreciatory  phrase  as  this  in  speaking  of  a  present 
made  by  oneself  to  another.  The  self-depreciation  does  not  sound  at 
all  excessive  to  Japanese  ears.  For  the  do'  in  suiiiatsu  na  mono  dc,  see 
p.  134,  ^  200,  ct  scq.  This  method  of  correlating  sentences  must  be 
carefully  studied. — 12.  When  there  is  no  bell,  as  in  all  old  fashioned 
Japanese  houses,  the  visitor  cries  out  O  tano^  mushimasu  as  in  No.  14. 
The  servant  here  says  simply  takn,  rather  than  0  takii,  in  order  to 
avoid  applying  honorifics  to  any  one  connected  with  the  family  he 
himself  belongs  to,  even  though  it  be  the  lady  of  the  house  herself. 
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12.     (Visitor 


rinirs 


the  bell, 


and  servant  appears.) 
Irasshaimashi  I 


Okusama  taa,    0    uchi   de 
'.amiasu  ka  ? 

He  !  takn  de  gozaimasu,. 


13.     Rusu-chu  ni  donata  mo 
o  ide  wa  nakatta  ka  ? 


He !  senkoku  kono  tefuda 
no  kata  ga  irassJiaiuiashite, 
o  kaeri  ni  nattara,  "  Yoro- 
shikn  "  to  mosaremashita. 


14.     O  tano{mi)  moshimasu  ! 

Irasshaimashi  ! 

Go  sJinjin  wa,  0  taku  dc 
gozaimasu  ka  ? 

Tadaijna  rusu  de  gozai- 
masu. 

So  desk  ka  ?  Sore  de  wa, 
o  kaeri  ni  narimashitara , 
^^  Smith  ga  m,airimashite, 
'  Yoroshikii '  moshimashita  " 
to  itte  kiidasai. 


Welcome ! 


Is  Mrs. 


at  home  ? 


Yes,  Sir. 

Did  any  one  call  while  I 
was  out  ? 

Yes,  Sir,  a  gentleman 
called  and  left  this  card; 
and  he  desired  his  com- 
pliments to  you  when  you 
came  home. 

/     This     last    clause    is     a    polite\ 
\phrase  in  constant  use.  ) 

I  beg  to  ask  ! 

/     This  is  the  formula  used   when\ 
\theie  is  no  house-bell.  } 

Welcome ! 

Is  your  master  at  home  ? 

No,  Sir,  he  has  gone  out. 

Indeed  ?  Then  please 
tell  him  when  he  comes 
home  that  Mr.  Smith  called 
and  desired  his  compli- 
ments to  him. 


13.  More  lit.  "Did  no  one  call  ?"  the  Japanese  usually  preferring 
to  turn  such  questions  negatively.  The  potential  mosarcmashUa  at 
the  end  is  more  polite  than  plain  mdsn  would  be  ;  see  p.  244,  ^;  403. — 
14.  The  mi  of  tanomi  is  often  dropped  for  brevity's  sake.  Persons 
who  are  not  scrupulous  about  politeness  cry  out  simply  "  Taiwinu." 
These  little  dialogues  instance  the  use  of  so  many  honorific  idioms, 
that  it  would  be  well  to  read  through  the  Chapter  on  Honorifics,  p. 
238  ct  seq.,  in  connection  with  them. 
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I.     Atne  fjdte, 

Sain     iiaving-f alien, 

ji     kataDiarii. 

ctlrih     hardctts. 

1.     Awase-mojio      iva, 

Joincd-tliiiig      as-fot; 

lianarc-nwno. 

separable-lhiug{is). 


iiegat- 


3,     Bo  hodo 

JBlndgcon  atiiotint  haviiig- 

te,  hari         hodo 

requested,    needle       amount 

kanan. 

correspon  ds. 


4.     Doroho     ni 

Thief  to, 

sen. 

money. 


01- 
pufsue- 


in 

into 

go 


itte 

having- 

ni   sliita- 

to      con- 


5.  Go 

Jtitlrict 

wa, 

entered,         district 

crae  ! 

form  ! 

6.  Haki-dame    ni    tsnrn. 

Sireep-mound  on,  stork. 


After  rain  the  ground  gets 
hard. 

("  Good  comes  out  of  evil.") 

That  which  has  been  artifi- 
cially joined  together  is  easi- 
ly separated. 

/■     Said  of  a  husband  and  wife   who\ 
\disagree.  / 

To  ask  for  a  bludgeon's 
worth,  and  to  get  a  needle's 
worth. 


Spending    money    on    the 
pursuit   of   a    thief. 

/    "  Throwing    good    money      afterX 
Vbad."  / 


When  you  enter  a  district, 
conform  to  its  customs. 

■ou   are  in   Rome,  do  as 


/     "  When   y< 
VRome  does." 


') 


A  stork  on  a  dust-heap. 

("  A  jewel  in  a  dunghill.") 


2.  Supply  da  after  hanarc-mono. — 4.  Supply  wo  tstiiyasn  at  the  end. 
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7.  Hari      Jiodo    no  koto 

%^'ccdle  ainonni    *«    thing 

WO  ho  liodo      ni 

(acais.)    bludgeon    amount     to 

in. 
to-say, 

8.  Hifo    no  iiwasa    mo, 

People     '«     rttnionr  even, 

shlchi-Jfi-go-nichi . 

seven  1 1/- five-days  (is). 

9.  Hito         wo        noroe- 

JPerson       (accJis.)       it'onc 

ba,      ana   futatsu. 

curses,  holes        two  (eventuate). 

10.  Hiza      to      mo,    dan- 
Knees    leilh    even,    con- 

sultation  [do). 

11.  Hotoke    no    kao    mo, 

Buddha      '«     face     event 

san-do. 

three-times. 

12.  /      no  uclii  no  kawa- 

n*ell   '»  inside    '#       ft-og. 

zu. 

13.  Ichi  wo         kiitc, 

One[accus.)  having-hcard, 

jil       WO       shiru. 
ten  (accus.)  toknoic 

14.  Inn  ni         natte      mo, 

Mfog    to      becoming  even, 

6-doko      no  inn  ni    nare  ! 

large-placets    dog  to   become! 


To  talk  of  a  thing  as  small 
as  a  needle  as  if  it  were  as 
\g  as  a  bludgeon. 

(    "  To  make  mountains  out  of  moleA 
Vhills."  ) 


Gossip  only  lasts  seventy- 
five  days. 

/     The   scandal   will    blow  over   like\ 
V"  a  nine  days '  wonder."  / 

Curse  a  man,  and  there 
will  be  two  graves. 

(A  curse  strikes  not  only  him  against 
whom  it  is  pronounced,  but  also  him 
who  pronounces  it.) 

Consult  any  one,  even  if  it 
be  only  your  own  knees. 

/     "  In  the  multitude  of  counsellorsX 
\there  is  w-isdom."  '  ) 

Even  a  Buddha's  face  can 
only  be  tickled  thrice. 

("The  crushed  worm  will  turn.") 

Like  a  frog  in  a  well. 

(Knowing  nothing  of  the  world.) 

To  know  all  by  hearing  a 
part. 

(Said  of  mental  acuteness.) 

If  you  become  a  dog,  at 
least  be  the  dog  of  a  great 
house. 

("  Do  nothing  by  halves.") 


8.  Supply  da. — 9.  Supply  ga  dekini. — 10.  Supply  shiro  ! — ii. 
Supply  some  such  words  as  shllid^  naderarenai^,  "  cannotstroke^ 
but^  (three-times.)" — 12.  The  complete  saying  is  /  no  nchi  no  Itaivazu 
daikai^  wo''- shiiazH^  ("  knows-not^  the  ocean'");  but  the  last  Ihn^e 
words  are  generally  omitted  for  brevity's  sake. 
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15.  Ii'i-inanie    ni     liana. 

Parched-pcas  on,  hlossonts, 

16.  yigokii     no      sata 

ME  ell  '«     decisioni 

mo,    kane      shidai. 

also,   iMoiiey  accordlng[are). 

17.  Kai-inu         ni         te 

Miecpiiig--dog:      by,        hand 

WO  kaiuayeru. 

(accus.)  lo'gel-billcn. 

18.  Kawai      ko     ni      wa 

Mfvar         child  to 

tahi        wo  sase  ! 

Jotirncy  {accus.)    causcto-do  ! 

ig.     Koicashi,       vtitashi. 

{Is)afraid ,'  icants'to-sce. 

20.  Kyodai       wa         ta- 

ttfethrcn     as-foi;  other- 

iiiii      no     Jiajiinari. 

people  of     beginning  [circ). 

21.  Meknra        sen-nin, 

Blind         thoHsand-pef' 

me-aki  sen- 

tons,       eye-open         thousand' 

nin. 

persons  [m'c). 

22.  Mitsii-go   no  tamashil 

Three-child  ^s  soul 

hyaka     made. 
hundred      till  {cliangcs  not). 


Blossoms  on  parched  peas. 

) 


( 


"  Grapes  on    thorns   and    figs    on 
thistles.'' 


Even      hell's     judgments 
may  be  swayed   by   money. 

/    "  Money  is  the  key  that  opens  allN 
\doors."  / 

To  get  one's  hand    bitten 
by  one's  own  dog. 

("  Nursing  a  viper  in  one's  bosom.") 


A  pet  child  should  be  made 
to  travel. 


/    "Si 
Vchild. 


Spare    the    rod,    and    spoil    the' 


) 


Afraid,  and  yet  itching  to 
peep. 

Brotherhood    is    the     first 
step    towards  estrangement. 

/    The  exact  reverse  of  our  "  Blood'\ 
\is  thicker  than  water."  / 

There  are  a  thousand  blind, 
and  a  thousand  who  can  see. 

(Tha   world's    opinion     is     so  evenly 

balanced,    that    there    is    little  use    in 

striving      after      unusual       and  often 
unappreciated  excellence.) 


A  three -year -old  child's 
soul  will  remain  the  same  till 
he  is  a  hundred. 

("  The  boy  is  father  to  the  man.") 


16.  Supply  da. — 18.  Sase  .' =  saseyo  ! — ig.  A  good  example  of  the 
survival  of  the  conclusive  form  of  adjectives,  each  word  being  here 
considered  as  a  complete  sentence;  see  p.  iig. — 20.  Supply  da. — 
21.  Supply  aru. — 22.  Supply  kawaraiini. 

} 
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23.     Naina-byoho         iva, 

Cfude-tactics         as-for, 

6-kizH        no     nioto. 
gi-eal-iconnd   '*     origin  [arc). 


24. 


nchi 


Ncko    ni    koban. 

Cat      lOf  gold-coin. 

Nikko      wo      viinai 

."^'ikko      [acciis.)    see-not 


2ua, 


"■kekko  " 


triHtin  aa-fot;    *^  niagniticent' 

to      iu-na  ! 
that    sfiy-nol. 


26.      o 

Vail 

tsukeru. 

lo-atR.r, 


111       0        wo 

to,    tail      [ace  us.) 


27.     Odawara     hyogi. 

Odiiwara     conference. 


{ 


28. 

nichi. 

daij[:i). 


Oinoi-tatta  ga 

Resolved 


kichi- 
(iiuiii.)  Incky 


Crude  tactics  cause  grave 
wounds. 

/    "A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous\ 
\thing."  ) 

Gold  coins  to  a  cat. 

("  Casting  pearls  before  swine.") 

Do  not  use  the  word 
"  magnificent  "  until  you 
have  seen  Nikko. 


To  add  tail  to  tail. 

(To  exaggerate  and  amplify.) 

Like  the  Odawara  confer- 
ence. 

/      Endless     talk,     resulting    in    noA 
Uhing.  ) 

The  best  day  to  execute  a 
resolve  is  the  day  on  which 
you  form  it 

'  Procrastination    is   the  thief    of 


/     "  Pr( 
Uime." 


) 


23.  Supply  da. — 24.  Koban  i.s  a  specific  name,  not  a  general  one;  but 
the  oval  gold  coin  which  it  denotes  is  no  longer  current. — 25.  Nikko 
is  famed  both  for  its  mountain  scenery,  and  for  the  splendour  of  its 
tombs  and  temples  dedicated  to  the  first  and  third  Shdguiis  of  the 
Tokugawa  dynasty. ^27.  In  the  year  1590,  when  the  castle  of  Oda- 
wara, belonging  to  the  Hojo  family,  was  besieged  by  the  TaikO  Hide- 
yoshi,  the  generals  commanding  the  besieged  force  could  not  come 
to  an  agreement  as  to  whether  it  were  best  to  await  the  onslaught  of 
the  enemy,  or  to  sally  forth  themselves  and  offer  battle.  While  they 
were  still  discussing  this  question,  Hideyoshi  made  a  sudden  on- 
slaught, and  captured  the  castle  by  a  coup  dc  main. — 28.     Supply  da. 
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2g.      Oni      )io      rusu       ni 

Demon     '»      absence       in, 

sentaku. 

icashhig  (to  do). 

30.  "  Rongo"     yomi     no 

"  tinalects  "  reading    '« 

"  Kongo  "     shirazu. 

"  ttnalecis  "  hnows-not. 

31.  San-nin  yore- 

Three-pcrsonn     if-come- 

ba,       Mouju  no     cliie. 

together,  ,fMonJn  '»    cleverness 

32.  Shaka     ni    sekkyo. 

WSudillia   to,      sermon. 

33.  Shitida    ko     no     toshi 

'  Mfied     child     '«       years 

wo     kazoeru. 

(ciccus.)   to-count. 

34.  Sunieba,  miya- 

If-you-reside,     capital- 

ko. 

city   (if  is). 


Doing  the  washing  when 
the  demon  is  absent. 

/     "When   the  cat's  away,  the  mice\ 
\vvill  play."  / 

To  have  read  the  "  Ana- 
lects," and  not  to  know  them. 

/     "  If  ye    know  these  things,  happ\\ 
\are  ye  if  ye  do  them."  ) 

When  three  people  consult 
together,  there  results  wis- 
dom worthy  of  Monju. 

("  Two  heads  are  better  than  one.") 

Preaching  to  Buddha. 

/     "  Teaching  your   grandmother    to\ 
Uuck  eggs."  J 


To     reckon     up    a     dead 
hild's  age. 

("  Crying  over  spilt  milk.") 


If  you  live  in  a  place,  it  be- 
comes the  capital  so  far  as 
you  are  concerned. 

("There  is  no  place  like  home.") 


29.  Supply  wo  sum.  Sentaku  is  believed  to  be  a  corruption  of 
tentaku,  "  changing  house."  If  so,  the  original  meaning  of  the 
proverb  was  "  To  change  house  when  the  Devil  is  not  by  to  see."— 
30.  The  Confucian  "  Analects  "  are  one  of  the  most  venerated  of 
the  Chinese  Classics,  and  a  committal  of  them  to  memory  was 
formerly  an  essential  part  of  every  Japanese  gentleman's  education. 
The  proverb  applies  to  the  failure  to  put  principles  into  practice, 
not,  as  might  be  supposed,  to  the  non-comprehension  of  texts.  The 
word  shirazu  is  a  remnant  of  the  Book  Language,  the  "  conclusive 
negative  present,"  corresponding  to  the  Colloquial  shiran  or  shiranni. 
Do  not  confound  it  with  the  negative  gerund. — 31.  Moh/m  (Sanskrit 
Manjusri)  is  the  personification  of  wisdom  in  the  Buddhist  my- 
thology.— 32.  Supply  wo  s!n-?<. — 34.  Supply  f/r/.  This  proverb  means 
that  a  man  can  accustom  himself  to  anything. 
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35.  Todai,       moto    kura- 

Cainllestick,     botloui     (is) 

sJii. 

dark. 

36.  Tokoro        kawareba, 

Place  if-clianges, 

sJiiiia     kawaru. 

kind        changes. 


37.      Uvia      no 

MIorse       '« 

nonhutsn.. 

inrokiiiS'tiuddha. 


iin>}ii     ni 

ear        in, 


kagc 


38      Uwasa    wo      snreba, 

twoxnip  (accns.)  if-onc-does, 

■ya      sasn. 

thadou)  {tiom.)  strikes. 

39.  Wataru       sekai        ni 

Cross  trorld         in, 

o)ii         wa        nai. 

demon  as- for,    is-nol. 

40.  Wazawai    wa    shimo 

i'alaniilif    as- for,    beioir 

kni'ii. 
front  [arise). 


Just  below  the  candle- 
stick is  the  darkest  place  of 
all. 

/    "  One    has    to    go  abroad   to  get\ 
Vnews   of  home."  / 


So  many  places,  so  many 
manners. 

Pouring    prayers     into    a 
horse's  ears. 

(Taking  useless  trouble.) 

If  you  talk  of  a  man,  his 
shadow  will  fall  on  you. 

/    "  Talk  of  the  Devil,  and  he'll  ap-\ 
\pear."  / 

Cross  the  whole  world,  and 
you  will  find  no  demons. 

/     There    is    kindness    to   be    found\ 
Veverywhere.  / 


Calamities 
below. 


come 


from 


(It  is  not  enough  to  flatter  the  great. 
You  must  ingratiate  yourself  with  the 
underlings;  for  the  power  to  hurt  you 
rests  chiefly  with  them.) 


35.  Kurashi,  conclusive  form  of  kitrai,  "  dark  ;  "  conf.  p.    118 — g. 
— 37.  Supply  ivo  in. — 40.  Supply  okoni. 


•^450.  FRAGMENTS 


OF 

CONVERSATION. 

I.     The   Post. — Kesa,  yfibiii   ivn   kimasen   ka  ? 
He !     mairimasen. 

Hate-na!      Kino  no  asa  Haina  ye  dasliita  lienji  ga  vio 
ktiru  wake  da  ga 

2.  An  Exhibition. — l^oncn  mo  Ueno  ni  hahirankwai 
ga  ariniasho  ka  ? 

Ikaga  desho  ka  ?  Tonto  nwasa  wo  kikimasen. 

3.  A    Request. — Dekiru    nara,    kyo-jTi    ni    kore    wo 
utsushite  kudasai. 

Donio  !  so  wa  i kimasen. 

4.  Engaging  a  Teacher.— Z)o2o  yoi  sliisJio  wo  saga- 
shite  kudasai. 

Mi-atari  shidai,  tsurete  mairiinasho. 

5.  What  Salary  ? — Hito-tsiiki  no  sJiarei  iva,  dono 
kurai  yattara  yokaro  ? 

Ma.  !  ju-shi-go  en  de  jubnii  de  gozainiaslio. 

I.  For  "  yes,"  where  "  no  "  would  seem  more  natural,  see  p.  229, 
•[  376.  Hama  is  a  familiar  abbreviation  for  Yokohama.  The  last  line 
of  the  Japanese  text  is  extremely  concise  : — Hania  yc  dasliita  hcnji 
may  be  best  construed  by  expanding  it  to  Hama  yc  dashita  tcgami  no 


FREE 

ENGLISH 

TRANSLATION. 

1.  The  Post. — Have  no  letters  come  this  morning? 
No,  none  have  come. 

I  can't  make  it  out !     Why,  there  ought  to  be  an  answer 
to  the  letter  I  sent  to  Yokohama  yesterday  morning. 

2.  An  Exhibition. — Is  there  to  be  an  exhibition  at 
Ueno  this  year  also  ? 

I  don't  know.     I  have  not  heard  the  slightest  rumour 
on  the  subject. 

3.  A  Request. — If  you    can    manage   it,    do    please 
copy  this  by  to-night. 

Oh  !   really,  that  is  quite  impossible. 

4.  Engaging  a  Teacher.— Please  look  out  for  a  good 
teacher  for  me. 

As  soon  as  I  find  one,  I  will  bring  him  to  you. 

5.  Salaf.y. — How  much  salar}'  should  I  give  a  month 
(e.g.,  to  a  teacher)  ? 

Well,  I   should   say  that  if;i4  or  if>i5  would  be  ample. 

hcuji.  The  sentence  is  incomplete;  but  such  incomplete  sentences 
ending  in  ga  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  the  speaker  not  knowing  ex- 
actly what  to  add;  conf.  p.  181. — 2.  Ikaga  desho  ka  is  more  or  less 
equivalent  to  "  I  don"t  know;"  see  p.  229,  '1  375. 
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6.  Meal  Hours. — Kochira  dc  lua,  gozeii  no  jikokii 
iva,  nan-ji  to  nan-ji  dcsic  ka  ? 

He  !  0  hiru  iva,  jil-ni-ji  han  de,  0  yashoku  ga  shichi- 
ji  han  de  gozaimasu. 

Sore  de  wa,  asa-Jian  wa  ? 

He!  asa  wa,  kiinari  ga  gozaiiuasen.  Anata  no  go 
tsiigo  shidai. 


7.  An  Enquiry. — Moshi  /  ukc-tsiike  wa,  kochira 
desu  ka  P 

Hei  !  koko  wo  niassugu  iii  0  idc  ni  nam  to,  sngn  soko 
dcsu. 


8.  Talking  to  a  Child. — Sd,  hotchan  !  koko  ye  0  kake 
nasai.     0  otonashii  koto  !  O  ikutsu  desu  ka  ? 

Yatsu. 

Taiso  okii  koto  !     Gakko  ye  0  kayoi  desic  ka  ? 

He  !  mainichi  ikiniasn  ga,- — kyo  wa,  Doyohi  desu  kara, 
o  hirn-giri  deshlta. 

g.  Talking  to  a  Father. — Kono  0  ko  wa,  anata  no 
go  shisokii  de  gozainiasii  ka  P 

He  I  watakushi  no  soryo  de  gozaimasu. 

Sore  wa,  taiso  o  rippa  na  go  shisoku  wo  0  i/iochi  na- 
saimashite ,  sazo  0  tanoshimi  de  gozaimasho. 

Ic  !  doino,  wanipaku  de  komarimasu. 


6.  Ju-ni-ji  han  de :  notice  how  de,  used  predicatively,  correlates 
this  clause  with  the  next;  conf.  p.  134,  ^1  200,  and  the  gth  and 
loth  examples  on  p.  135.  After  asa-han  wa,  supply  itsu  de  gozaimasn  ? 
After  shidai,  supply   dc  gozaimasu. — 7.  For  koko  wo,    see  p.    226. — 
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6.  Meal  Hours. — What  are  the  hours  for  meals 
here  ? 

Luncheon  is  at  half-past  twelve,  and  dinner  at  half- 
past  seven. 

Then  what  about  breakfast  ? 

Breakfast  ?  There  is  no  fixed  time  for  it,  Sir.  You  can 
have  it  whenever  convenient  to  yourself. 

7.  An  Enquiry. —  Please,  is  this  the  enquiry  office  ? 
No  ;   but  3-00  will  come  to  it  in  a  minute,  if  you  go 

straight  on. 

8.  Talking  tc  a  Child. —  Here,  my  little  man  !  sit 
down  here.  What  a  good  boy  you  are  !  How  old  are 
you  ? 

Eight. 

How  big  you  are  for  your  age  !     Do  you  go  to  school  ? 
Yes,   I  go  there  every  day.     But  to-day  we  only  had 
lessons  till  noon,  because  it  is  Saturday. 

9.  Talking  to  a  Father. — Is  this  little  boy  your 
son  ? 

Yes,  he  is  my  eldest. 

Indeed,  you  have  a  fine  fellow  for  an  eldest  son. 
What  a  source  of  happiness  he  must  be  to  you  ! 

Oh !  no  indeed.  He  is  so  naughty,  I  don't  know 
what  to  do. 

8.  For  botchan,  see  p.  234.  Koto  in  Taiso  dkii  koto!  is  used  excla- 
matorily ;  see  p.  37.  The  0  of  o  ///r«-^8Vt  is  expletive;  see  p.242. — 
g.  Such  complimentary  and  self-depreciatory  speeches  are  customary, 
quite  irrespective  of  facts,  and  must  not  be  understood  too  literally. 
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10.  The  Telegraph. — Kokoe-ra  wa,  hempi  da  kara, 
denshin  ga  nnkutc,fujiyu  desu,  ne  ! 

Sayo  de  gozaimasiiru.     Oi-oi  dekimasu  de  gozaiinasho. 

11.  Speaking  Japanese  Well. — Anata  iva,  yoku 
Nihon-go  ga  o  wakari  ni  narhnasu. 

Tonda  koto  osshainiasu.  Do  shitc  !  Naka-naka  soso 
de  gozaimasu. 

lya  !  do  itashimashitc  !  Hoiito  ni  rip  pa  de  gozai- 
masu. 

12.  No  Thoroughfare. — Ano  Iiashi  wa  fushin-chu 
de,  orai-doiuc  daso  da. 

Dori  de,  koko  ni  kari-bashi  ga  kakatte  imasii. 


13.  Compliments  on  meeting  a  Friend. — Konaida 
wa  tochu  de  hanaliada  shikkei. 

le  !  do  itashimashite  !  watakiishi  koso.     Shikashi,  are 
kara  dochira  ye  irasshaimashita  ? 

14.  A  Message. — Sakki  no  tsukai  wa,  niada   kaette 
honai  ka  ?     Nani  wo  slate  irii  ka  ?     Taiso  tenia  ga  toreru. 

^      Okata  saki  sauia  ga  0  rusu  de,   matte  de  mo  orimasu  n' 
de  gozaimasho. 


II.  Lit.  "  As  for  you,  Japan  language  becomes  well  to  honourable 
understanding." — 12.  De,  see  H  200.  Daso  is  the  "adjective  of  pro- 
bability" of(frt,  "to  be."  Dw'i  (fc  =  "  being  reasonable,"  here  "that 
is  why." — 13.  These  compliments  are  in  constant  use,  and  do  not 
sound  absurd  in  Japanese,  though  the  rudeness  apologised  for  on 
both  sides  is  generally  quite  imaginary.     After  shikkei  supply  itashi- 
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ID.  The  Telegraph. — It  is  inconvenient, — isn't  it  ? — 
there  being  no  telegraph  in  this  part  of  the  country,  on 
account  of  its  being  so  out-of-the-way. 

Yes.     But  I  suppose  we  shall  have  it  in  time. 

11.  Speaking  Japanese  Well. — You  speak  Japanese 
beautifully. 

Nonsense!  How  cati.  you  say  such  a  thing?  My 
Japanese  is  very  poor  indeed. 

Not  a  bit  of  it.  How  can  you  say  so  ?  You  really 
speak  splendidly. 

12.  No  Thoroughfare. — It  seems  that  the  thorough- 
fare is  closed,  because  the  bridge  over  there  is  under- 
going repairs. 

Ah  yes  !  That  is  why  they  have  put  up  a  temporary 
bridge  here. 

13.  Compliments  on  Meeting  a  Friend. — I  beg 
your  pardon  for  having  been  so  rude  to  you  in  the 
street  the  other  day. 

Oh  !  no,  not  at  all !  It  was  I  who  was  rude.  Where 
did  you  go  after  we  parted  ? 

14.  A  Message. — Hasn't  the  messenger,  whom  I  sent 
some  time  ago,  come  back  yet  ?  What  is  he  doing  ? 
He  is  a  tremendous  time  about  it. 

Probably  it  is  because  the  gentleman  you  sent  him  to 
is  out,  so  th'it  the  messenger  is  kept  waiting. 

niashlta.  After  koso  supply  de  gozaimashtta. — 14.  Sakki  is  emphatic 
for  saki ;  conf.  *\  25  and  II  30.  Torcrn  is  the  intransitive  correspond- 
ing to  the  transitive  verb  torn,  "to  take;"  conf.  p.  201. 
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15.  Feeling  Unwell. — Kyo  no  sliukwai  ni  iva,  iras- 
shaimascn  desliita  kn  ? 

He!  kyo  wa,  nan  da  ka,  kokoro-nwchi  ga  icarukide 
ikcmascn  kara,  kofo'icari  loo  itte  yariniasliita. 

16.  On  Board  Ship. — Kyu  wa,  yoi  nagi  dc  gozai- 
masu,  iw  ! 

So  de  gozainiasii.     Go  doyo  ni  shi-aicasc  de  gozaimasu. 
Anata  wa,  Kobe  ye  0  ide  de  gozaimasu  ka  ? 
le.     Nagasaki  made  mairimasii. 

Ikaga  de  gozaimasu  ?  Kitsuenjo  de  ip-puku  itashiinasho 
ka  ? 

Sa  !  0  tomo  itasJiiniasIio. 

17.  A  Picnic. — Kyo  iva,  ii  hiyori  da  kara,  undo  kata- 
gata  0-jigoku  luo  mite  kimasic  kara,  nani  ka  mi-tsuku- 
rotte,  hento  wo  san-nin-mac  isoide  koshiraete  kudasai. 

He!  sJiocJii  itasliimashita.  Go  shii  wa,  nani-nani  wo 
motascmasho  ? 

Sake  wa,  biirn  ip-pon  to,  fusuke  ip-poii  ni,  soda-mizu 
Jii-Jion  de  yoroshii. 

He  !  kashlkoinarimasJiita. 

18.  A  Visitor. — Ima  micta  0  Jcyaku  lua,  mada  gozcn- 
mac  daso  da  kara,  nan  de  mo  ari-aicasc-mono  de  goJian 
ivo  dashite  kudasai. 

He  !  shocJii  itasliimashita. 

ig.  Warukute  ikemasen,  fairly  lit.  "  being  so  bad,  that  it  is  no  go;  " 
more  simply  "  It  is  too  bad."  Similarly  fokiitc  ikcmascn,  "  it  is 
too  far;"'  kutabircfc  ikcmascn,  "I  am  too  tired,"  etc. ;  conf.  p.  144. 
— 16.  For  the  objective  honori^cs  in  go  doyd  and  o  tomo,  seep.  241, 
IF  398. — 17-  Ojigoku  ("  Big  Hell  ")  is  the  name  of  a  valley  near  Mi- 
yanosh  ta  containing  some  boiling  sulphur  springs.     It  is  also  called 
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15.  Feeling  Unwell, — Didn"tyou  go  to  the  meeting 
to-day  ? 

No.  I  don't  know  what  it  is,  but  I  feel  unwell ;  so  I 
sent  an  excuse. 

16.  On  Board  Ship. — It  is  beautifully  calm  to-day, 
isn't  it? 

Yes,  indeed.     It  is  lucky  for  all  of  us. 
Are  you  going  to  Kobe  ? 
No.     I  am  going  on  to  Nagasaki. 

What  do  you  say  to  our  going  and  having  a  pipe  in 
the  smoking-room  ? 

All  right,  come  along  ! 

17.  A  Picnic. — As  it  is  fine  weather  to-da}',  we  are 
going  to  Ojigoku  for  the  sake  of  a  little  exercise.  So 
please  make  haste,  and  put  up  something  or  other  as 
luncheon  for  three. 

All  right,  Sir.     What  liquors  shall  I  send  ? 
Liquors  ? — A  bottle  of  beer,  a  bottle  of  whisky,  and  two 
bottles  of  soda-water,  will  be  enough. 
All  right.  Sir. 

18.  A  Visitor. — It  would  seem  that  the  visitor  who  has 
just  arrived  has  not  dined  yet.  So  please  give  him  some- 
thing to  eat.     Anything  that  happens  to  be  ready  will  do. 

All  right,  Sir. 

Owakidajii,  \.e.,  "  the  Valley  of  the  Great  Boiling."  MUc  kimasu.: 
conf.  kiirii,  p.  187,  ^1  295.  Go  shu  is  Chinese  for  the  Japanese  o  sake, 
and  sounds  more  polite.  Fusnkc  is  the  nearest  approach  most 
Japanese  can  make  to  the  pronunciation  of"  our  word  "whisky." 
Kaslukitmai'iuiasluta,  or  sliuchi  itiislnmashita,  as  immediately  above, 
is  the  usual  term  by  which  an  inferior  expresses  that  he  has  under- 
stood the  orders  of  a  superior. 
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ig.  Asking  the  Way. — MosJii  f  Hakubutsukzaan 
wa,  dono  hen  desu,  ka  ? 

Sayo  de  gozainiasii.  Sore  wa,  koko  wo  massugu  ni  ihu 
to,  niigi  no  ho  ga  junsa  no  kobansho  de,  hidari  no  ho  ga 
Haknbiitsukwan  desu.  Mon  ni  "  HakubutsLkwan  "  to 
kaita  gakii  ga  agete  arimasu  kara,  jiki  shiremasu. 

Kore  wa,  domo  !  arigato  zonjiinasu. 


20.  Compliments  on  first  Meeting. — Hajiuicma- 
shitc  {o  me  ni  kakarimasii).  Watakushi  wa  Tanaka 
Tsunemasa  to  moshiinasu.  Nanihun  yoroshiku  negainiasil. 

Sayo  de  gozainiasu  ka  ?     Kanete  sommei  wa  uketania- 

watte  orimashita  ga Watakushi  zva    Smith    to  viosn 

mono  de,  igo  o  kokoro-yasu 

21.  Taking  leave  of  a  friend. — Taiso  choza  %ao 
itashimashita.  Konnichi  wa  mo  o  itoma  (ni)  ifashima- 
sho. 

Mdf  Yoi  de  wa  gozaimascn  ka?  Mo  shosho  o  liana- 
shi  nastte  irassJiaimasln. 

Arigato  gozaimasu  ga, — konnichi  iva  chito  tori-isogi- 
jnasii  kara,  iziire  mata  sono  nchi  ukagaimasu. 

Sayo  de  gozaimasu  ka  ?  Kore  wa  taiso  shitsurei  ba- 
kari  moshi-agemashita.  Sonnara  mata  o  chikai  ncJii  ni 
zehi  0  tachi-yori  luo 

ig.  For  active  past  tense  kaita,  "  wrote,"  where  English  idiom 
requires  the  passive  past  participle  "written,"  see  p.  185,  ^  293. 
Similarly  in  the  case  of  gakii  ga  agctc  arimasu,  lit.  "  a  tablet  is 
raising." — 20.  The  complimentary  phrases  in  this  and  the  next  three 
numbers  should  be  carefully  committed  to  memory,  as  they  are  in 
constant  requisition,   however  queer  and  stilted  the  English  transla- 
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19.  Asking  the  Way. — Please,  Sir!  would  you  tell 
me  the  way  to  the  Museum  ? 

Let  me  see  !  Yes  !  If  you  go  straight  on,  you  will  find 
a  police-station  to  your  right,  and  the  building  on  the  left 
is  the  Museum.  You  will  know  it  at  once,  for  there  is 
a  tablet  over  the  gate,  with  the  word  "Museum"  writ- 
ten on  it. 

Oh  !  very  many  thanks.  Sir. 

20.  Compliments  on  First  Meeting. — This  is  the 
first  time  I  have  had  the  honour  to  meet  you,  Sir.  My 
name  is  Tanaka  Tsunemasa.  I  beg  for  your  kind  friend- 
ship. 

Oh  !  indeed  ?  I  have  had  the  honour  to  hear  of  you 
before,  although  (we  have  never  met).  My  name  is 
Smith.  Henceforward  I  hope  you  will  honour  me  with 
your  intimacy. 

21.  Taking  Leave  of  a  Friend. — I  have  paid  you 
an  unconscionably  long  visit,  and  must  now  be  taking 
my  leave. 

Oh !  Why  hurry  so  ?     Do  please  stop  a  little  longer. 

Many  thanks,  but  I  am  rather  pressed  for  time  to-day. 
I  will  call  again  soon. 

Must  you  really  go  ?  Well,  pray  excuse  the  shortcom- 
ings of  my  imperfect  hospitality,  and  remember  that  I 
count  upon  your  visiting  me  again  very  soon. 

tions  may  sound.  After  iikctammvattc  orimnshlta  <^a,  must  be 
supplied  some  clause  such  as  we  have  rendered  in  English  by  "  we 
have  never  met."  After  0  kokoro  yasu  supply  ncgaiinasu. — 21.  Yd 
would  be  more  strictly  grammatical  than  yoi  dc  iva,  but  the  latter  is 
often  used;  conf.  second  N.  B.  to  p.  121.  At  the  end  supply 
negaimasn. 
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22.  Thanks  for  Assistance  Received. — Sate  dan- 
dau  koiio  tahi  wa  go  shdscii  kudasahnashite,  arigato 
gozaimasu. 

lei   iki-todokimaseii    dc,  iiiakoto  ni Shihashi   niazn 

0  uiedeto  gozaimasu. 

23.  New  Year  Congratulations. — Mazit  akeiiia- 
shite,  0  lucdeto  gozaimasu. 

0  medcto  gozaimasu.  Kynto  wa  iro-iro  0  seiua  sama  iii 
narimashite,  arigato  zonjimasii.  Nao  toiieii  mo  ai-kaiua- 
razu  negaimasji. 

24.  An  Earthquake. — Anata  saki-hodo  jisJiiit  ga 
gozaimasliifa  no  wo  go  zoiiji  desic  kn  ? 

le  !  sukoshi  mo  zoiijimaseii  desliita. 

He-lic  /  YoJiodo  Jiido  gozaimasliitc,  aiio  tokouoma  no 
Jiana-ike  ga  ynrcte,  snude-no-koto  ni  taoreso  ni  nam  Jiodo 
deshita. 

Sore  lua,  naka-uaka  oki  na  jish'in  dc  gozaimashita,  nc  ! 
Nan-ji  goro  deshita  ? 

Sono  toki,  tokel  too  mimashitara,  ielii-ji  ni-jip-pnn  sngi 
deshita. 

Narnhodo  !  ha -Jul!  Sore  de  iva,  shiranai  ivake  d'esu- 
Watakuslil  rua,  ichi-ji  ni  Tsiikiji  wo  demashite,  kiirnma 
de  mairimashita  kara,  okata  sono  tocliil  de  gozaimashi- 
ta ro. 

22.  .S(i/c  =  "  well !"  Dan-dan,  "gradually,"  serves  to  shows  how 
long-continued  your  favours  were.  Dan-dan  is  constantly  thus  used 
in  polite  speeches.  After  makoto  ni,  must  be  supplied  some  such 
clause  as  that  which  we  have  translated  by  "  I  am  ashamed  of 
myself."  "  Result  "  is  not  actually  in  the  original  thought  ;  but  the 
idea  is  more  or  less  pointed  at. — 23.  Akcinashitc  refers  to  the  "  open- 
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22.  Thanks  for  Assistance  Received. — I  am  very 
much  indebted  to  you  for  your  kind  assistance  lately. 

Not  at  all !  I  am  really  ashamed  of  myself  for  having 
done  so  little.     Anyhow,  I  congratulate  you  on  the  result. 

23.  New  Year  Congratulations. — I  beg  to  offer  you 
my  congratulations  on  the  New  Year. 

The  same  to  you.  I  trust  that  you  will  continue  to  me 
throughout  the  present  year  those  favours  by  which  I 
have  profited  in  so  many  ways  during  the  year  that  has 
just  closed. 

24.  An  Earthquake. — Did  you  feel  the  earthquake 
a  few  hours  ago  ? 

No,  I  didn't  feel  it  at  all. 

Indeed  ?  It  was  very  violent.  It  was  such  that  the 
flower-vase  there  in  the  alcove  shook  so  that  it  seemed 
likely  to  fall. 

Then  it  must  indeed  have  been  a  severe  earthquake. 
About  what  o'clock  did  it  take  place  ? 

I  looked  at  my  watch  at  the  time,  and  it  was  twenty 
minutes  past  one. 

Ah,  I  see.  In  that  case  I  was  bound  not  to  feel 
it.  I  left  Tsukiji  at  one  o'clock,  and  as  I  went  in  a 
jinrikisha,  it  doubtless  took  place  while  I  was  on  the 
road. 

ing  "  of  the  New  Year.  Kyfdd  is  lit.  "  old  winter  "  in  Chinese,  hence 
"  last  year." — 24.  Sunde  no  koto  ?«/  =  "  just  about  to."  SItiranai  zvakc, 
not  "  a  reason  which  does  not  know,"  but  "  a  reason  why  I  should 
not  know."  Tsukiji  is  the  name  of  the  foreign  "  concession  "  (quarter) 
in  Tokyo.  For  sono — "of  that,"  see  p.  52. 
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25.  Hiring  a  Jinrikisha. — Kyaku. — Oi  !  kiiruma-ya  ! 
Ueno  no  Hakiibntsiikwan  ye  itte,  ne  ! — sore  kara  Asakusa 
no  koenchi  wo  kembutsn  shite,  kaeri  ni  Ginza  de  kaimono 
shite,  luata  koiio  station  made  kaeru  n  da  ga, — ikura  de 
ik2i  ka  ? 

Shafu. — He  !  Iiidoku  0  tenia  ga  toremasho  ka  ? 

Kyaku. — lya  !  so  tenia  wa  toremai, — yiikata  made  ni 
kaeru  tsumori  da  kara. 

Shafu. — He!  Sore  de  wa,  danna !  shichi-ju-go-sen 
negaito  gozaimasu. 

Kyaku. — //';»  /  siikoshi  takaku  tea  nai  ka  ? 

Shafu. —  le  f  Yohodo  michi-nori  mo  gozaimasu  kara, 
kesshite  0  takai  koto  iva  moshi-agemasen. 

Kyaku. — Sonnara,  sore  dake  yarn  kara,  kaeri  ni  Roku- 
meikwan  ye  choito  yotte  kurei, — tazuneru  Into  ga  am 
kara.     Shikashi,  kore  wa  tenia  wa  torenai. 

Shafu. — He!  Yoroshiu,  gozaimasu.  0  tnesJii  nasai- 
mashi. 

26.  Letters  for  the  Mail. — MosJii  !  O  Haru  San! 
Dare  ka  ni  kono  tegami  wo  yilbin-kyokn  ye  motasete, — 
Nihon-ji  de  kaite  aru  ho  wa,  kaki-tome  ni  sascte,  nketori 
wo  toranakereha  naran  ga, — yokomoji  no  ho  wa,  givai- 
koku-yuki  da  kara,  jis-scn  no  kitte  wo  hatte,  tada  sashi- 
ire-guchi  ye  irete  kureba  yoroshii. 

He  !  kashikomarimashita. 

25.  Uoio  and  Asaknsa  are  districts  in  Tokyo,  the  Ginza  is  a  street, 
and  the  Rokumeikwan  a  large  public  building  used  for  social  pur- 
poses. Notice  the  correlation  of  clauses  in  the  first  sentence  by 
means  of  the  gerund  repeated  several  times.  The  clause  taziaicru 
koto  ga  aru  kara  is  inverted  ;  it  should  properly  precede  the  words 
kaeri  ni  immediately  above. — 26.  Learn  this  example  thoroughly  by 
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25.  Hiring  A  JiNRiKisHA. — Fare.  I  say,  jinriki-)iin}i\ 
I  want  to  go  to  the  Museum  at  Ueno,  you  know, — from 
there  on  to  see  the  Public  Garden  at  Asakusa,  then 
to  make  some  purchases  in  the  Ginza  on  the  way  back, 
and  to  return  again  here  to  the  station.  How  much  will 
you  go  for  ? 

yinrikisha-maii.     Shall  you  be  long  about  it.  Sir? 

Fare.  No,  probably  not  ;  for  I  mean  to  be  back  by 
dusk. 

'^inrikisha-man.  Well  then.  Sir,  I  must  ask  seventy- 
five  cents. 

Fare.     H'm.     Isn't  that  rather  dear  ? 

yiiiriklsha-man.  No,  Sir  I  haven't  named  at  all  a 
high  price,  for  the  distance  is  very  great. 

Fare.  All  right,  then  ;  I  will  give  you  that  much.  So 
just  look  in  at  the  Rokumeikwan  on  the  way  back,  as 
I  have  some  one  to  call  on  there.  But  that  won't 
take  long. 

yinrikisha-man.     All  right.  Sir.     Please  step  in. 

26.  Letters  for  the  Mail. — I  say  0-Haru !  tell 
some  one  to  carry  these  letters  to  the  post-office.  The 
messenger  must  have  the  one  which  is  addressed  in 
Japanese  characters  registered,  and  must  get  a  receipt 
for  it ;  but  in  the  case  of  those  written  in  Roman  letters, 
it  will  be  enough  if  he  sticks  a  ten  cent  stamp  on  each, 
and  just  drops  them  into  the  post-box,  as  they  are  to 
go  abroad. 

All  right,  Sir. 

heart,  parse  it  and  analyse  it,  and  you  will  have  laid  the  foundations 
of  a  practical  mastery  over  the  integration  of  sentences  treated  of 
at  the  end  of  the  Chapter  on  Syntax,   p.  273.     Shira  is  familiar  foi 

shiraii. 
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27.  Nearing  Yokohama. — A 110  oki  ni  daihn  shiiiia 
ga  iniemasu  ga, — are  wa,  nan  to  in  sliiina  dc  gozaimasu  ? 

Are  ga  Izn  no  Shichi-to  de  gozaimasu.  Mae  no  ga 
Oshiuia  to  iimasH. 

He  !  are  de  mo,  Into  ga  siinde  imasic  ka  shira. 

E  !  Snnde  iru  dokoro  de  wa  arimasen.  Koko  kara 
mini  to,  chiso  gozaimasu  ga, — Osliima  nazo  ni  wa  man- 
naka  ni  fiinkwazan  ga  atte,  sono  mawari  ni  mura-kazu 
ga  rok-ka-son  mo  arimasu.  A  to  no  shimajima  ni  mo 
taigai, — mottomo  muninto  mo  arimasu,  keredo, — Into  ga 
snnde  imasu. 

He  !     Sayo  de  gozaimasu  ka  ? 

28.  A  Christian  Church. — Kono  shilku  ni  wa,  Yaso- 
sJiii  no  shinja  ga  6i  to  in  koto  desii,  ne. 

He  I  so  de  gozaimasu.  Kono  hen  wa,  moppara  Yaso 
wo  shinko  itashimasii. 

Kwaido  ga  tatte  orimasu  ka  ? 

He  !  Kore  made  iva,  koclio  san  no  hettaku  wo  kari  ni 
kwaido  ni  mochiite  orimaslnta  ga, — tezema  ni  tsuite, 
kondo  shinki  ni  waki  ye  tatte  orimasu. 

Kyoslii  wa,  Sciyojin  desii  ka  ? 

So  de  gozaimasu.  Nichiyo-goto  ni  sJmsseki  shite,  sekkyo 
itasaremasu.  Kono  goro  de  wa,  senrei  wo  uketa  hito  ga 
yoJiodo  fuemashita  so  desii. 

So  desii  ka  ?     Sore  wa,  naka-naka  sakan  na  koto  desii, 

ne  ! 

27.  For  dokoro  see  p.  41.  Nazo,  properly  "etcetera,"  usually  tones 
down  a  little  the  force  of  the  preceding  word.  We  have  tried  to  re- 
present this  by  the  term  "for  instance  "  in  the  English  version.  Mum, 
("  village  ")  has  for  its  auxiliary  numeral  the  word  son,  which  is  but  the 
Chinese  synonym  of  the  word  niura ;  hence  j'ok-kason^^"  six  villages." 
Taishita,  lit.  "made  [shlta)  great  (^a/)"  =  "  important."      This  verbal 
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27.  Nearing  Yokohama. — I  see  quite  a  number  of 
islands  out  there.     What  islands  are  they  ? 

They  are  the  Seven  Isles  of  Izu.  The  one  in  front 
is  called  Oshima  ("  Vries  Island  "). 

Indeed  !  I  wonder  whether  there  are  any  people  living 
on  it  ? 

People  living  on  it  ?  I  should  just  think  there  were  ! 
Why!  Small  as  it  looks  from  here,  Vries  Island  has 
a  volcano  in  the  middle,  round  the  base  of  which  cluster 
no  less  than  six  villages.  The  other  islands  too,  though 
doubtless  some  are  uninhabited,  mostly  have  people 
living  on  them. 

Dear  me  !     You  don't  say  so  ! 

28.  A  Christian  Church. — There  is  said  to  be  a 
large  number  of  (Protestant)  Christians  in  this  town, — 
isn't  there  ? 

Yes.  Most  of  the  people  in  this  neighbourhood  are 
Christians. 

Is  there  a  church  ? 

Well,  hitherto  the  mayor's  villa  has  done  duty  as  a 
church.  But  it  is  too  small,  and  so  they  are  erecting  a 
new  building  on  another  site. 

Is  the  pastor  a  foreigner  ? 

Yes ;  he  comes  and  preaches  every  Sunday.  It  is 
said  that  great  numbers  of  people  have  been  baptised 
recently. 

Indeed  I     Then  Christianity  is  in  a  very  fair  way  here. 

adjective  can  only  be  used  predicatively- — 28.  Were  Roman  Catho- 
lics intended,  the  term  Tmshiikyo  would  be  used  instead  of  Ycisoslin, 
and  Teiishiido  for  Kwaido.  The  scba  in  ma-scba  is  the  stem  form  of 
the  ac'iective  sibai  more  frequently  scmai,  "narrow."  Going  to 
official  business"  is  shukkin;  to  any  other,  shntchn  or  sliiisstki. 
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29.  A  Fire. — Oya  !  kwaji  to  miete,  hansho  wo  tittern 
ga  : — shirase  bakari  da  kara,  daijobu  da  ga, — hogaku 
wa,  dochira  ni  attate  iru  ka  mite  kudasai. 

He!  tadaima  soto  kara  maitta  mono  no  vioshimasu  ni 
wa,  sappari  miemasen  so  desic.  Tabun  kinzai  de  gozai- 
iiiaslw. 

30.  The  Theatre. — Clukagoro  Shintomiza  ga  aita 
so  desu  ga, — gedai  wa,  nan  de  gozaimasu  ka  ? 

He!  Kino  waki  de  kikimashitara,  kondo  ii>a '' CJn'c- 
shin-gnra'' no  toshi  daso  de,  de-kata  mo  daibn   kao-zoroi 

da  so   desu. 

So  desu  ka  ?     Sore  ja,  kyogen  ga  ii  kara,   kitto  atarn 

desho. 

31.  Early  to  Bed. — Hanahada  shitsurei  de  gozaimasu 
ga,  —  watakusJii  wa,  go  men  konmrimashite,  fuscrimasu, — 
myocho  wa,  yoJiodo  hayakn  sJiiitfatsu  sum  tsnmori  desu 

kara. 

Dozo  watakicsJii-domo  ni  0  kamai  naku  0  yasuini  nasai- 
mashi.  Koynban  wa,  zehi  kono  kaki-mono  wo  shi-agcte 
shimaimasenkereha  narimasen  yne,  yo  ga  fukemasho  to 
omoimasu  kara,  myocho  wa,  shikkei  nagara,  0  me  ni 
kakarimasen  ka  mo  shiremascn  ga,  zuibun  to  go  kigen  yd. 


29.  The  "  intimation  "  (shirase)  of  a  distant  fire,  that  is  of  one 
not  in  the  same  district  of  the  city,  consists  in  two  strokes  of  the 
fire-bell.  Mdshimnsu  ni  K;rt  =  "he  says."  The  words  sappari  viie- 
viascn  are  a  quotation  from  the  other  man,  and  so  dcsU  nearly 
=  "he  says," — the  Japanese  construction  being  thus  pleonastic, 
having  the  equivalent  of  "he  says"  both  before  and  after  the  words 
quoted.— 30.  Shintomi-za  is  the  name  of  the  chief  theatre  in  Tokyo. 
Gcdai,    "title,"    is    said  to  be  a  corruption  of  gddai,  lit.    "list  of 
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29.  A  Fire. — Halloo  !  there  would  seem  to  be  a  fire  ; 
they  are  ringing  the  fire-bell.  However,  as  it  is  only  the 
"notice-bell,"  it  is  all  right.  Still,  please  go  and  see  in 
what  direction  the  fire  is. 

Well,  Sir!  a  man  who  came  in  a  minute  ago  says 
there  is  nothing  to  be  seen.  Probably  it  is  in  one  of  the 
suburbs. 

30.  The  Theatre. — I  hear  that  the  Shintomi  Theatre 
has  recently  re-opened.     What  is  being  acted  there  ? 

On  enquiring  yesterday  at  a  friend's  house,  I  learnt 
that  it  was  The  Forty-Seven  Ronins, — the  entire  play, — 
and  that  all  the  best  actors  are  taking  part  in  it. 

Indeed  ?  That  is  a  good  piece.  Doubtless  it  will  be 
a  great  success. 

31.  Early  to  Bed. — Although  it  is  very  rude  of  me 
to  do  so,  I  must  ask  you  to  excuse  me  if  I  go  to  bed,  as 
I  intend  to  start  very  early  to-morrow  morning. 

Oh  !  pray  retire  without  paying  attention  to  me.  I 
must  positively  finish  this  writing  to-night.  So  probably 
I  shall  not  get  to  bed  till  late,  and  therefore  please  excuse 
me  if  I  wish  you  a  prosperous  journey  now,  as  I  don't 
know  whether  I  shall  have  the  honour  to  see  you  in  the 


accomplishments."  For  the  story  of  the  Forty-seven  Rfmins,  a  little 
epic  of  loyalty  and  revenge,  see  Mitford's  "Tales  of  Old  Japan." 
Its  Japanese  title, — Chu-shin-gura, — well  describes  it;  for  the  tale  is 
indeed  a  "  store  "  of  the  feelings  and  deeds  of  "  loyal  retainers." — 
31.  The  first  sentence  is  inverted  ;  the  clause  beginning  with  inyucho 
wa  should,  properly  speaking,  come  first.  The  last  sentence  lacks 
some  such  final  verb  as  o  ide  nasaimaslii.  The  phrase  Go  kigen  yo 
is  often  thus  used  where  we  should  say  "  goodbye." 
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32.  Difficulty  of  the  Japanese  Language. — 
Doino  !  Nihon  no  kotoha  wa,  taiheii  ni  iri-huida  mono 
de, — donio  !  koslii  no  inagarn  made  manande  mo,  shosen 
ohoe-tsukiisemasumai . 

le  !  niasaka  sono  yo  na  muztikashii  mono  de  mo  go- 
zaimasen.     Keiko  sae  sureba,  nan  de  mo  nai  koto  desu. 

33.  Asking  the  Way. — Chotto  niichi  wo  ukagaimasu. 
Kore  kara  san-cho  saki  no  tokoro  ni  hidari  ye  magani 

yoko-cho  ga  am  ga, — soko  ye  Iiaitte,  sore  kara  mata  migi 
ye  magatte,  masstigu  ni  ikii  n  desii. 

Sonnara,  kono  tori  to  narande  orimasH,  ne  f 

34.  The  Way  to  the  British  Legation. — Chotto 
mono  wo  0  taziine  moshimasu.  Igirisu  koshikwan  yc  wa, 
do  mairimaslntara  yoroshiu  gozainiasa  ka  ? 

He  !  Sore  wa,  kono  Shimhashi-demae  no  yoko-dori  wo 
hidari  ye  massugu  ni  o  ide  ni  narimasu  to,  goku  haznre 
no  migi-tte  ni  Tora-no-nion  to  in  mitsuke  ga  arimasii.  Sore 
wo  o  hairi  ni  nariinashite,  doko  made  mo  0  ide  ni  narima- 
su to,  Sakurada-mitsuke  to  in  mon  no  viae  ye  tsuki-atari- 
masii.  Konda  naka  ye  hairazu  ni,  0  hori  ni  tsnite, 
hidari  ye  doko  made  mo  irasshaimasu  to,  niuko  ni  Eikokii 
koshikwan  no  hata  ga.  miemasu  kara,  jiki  shiremasu. 

Domo,  arigato  zonjimasu.     0  jama  wo  itashimashita. 

35.  A  Toast. — Aruji,  shampan  wo  tsuida  koppu  wo 
mochi-nagara,  za  wo  tatte  : 

Kaku-shinshi  wa,  yoku  komban  wa.  o  ide  kndastte, 
makoto  ni  watakushi  wa  kinki  ni  taonasen.  Nao  ai- 
kawarazji  shimmitsii  nam  0  tsilki-ai  wo  negaimasu. 

34.  Shimbashi  is  the  name  of  the  quarter  of  Tokyo  in  which  the  chief 
railway  terminus  is  situated.  Konda  is  a  contraction  of  kondo  iva. — 
35.  This  example  is  in  the  stiff  style,  bordering  on  the  Written  Lan- 
guage, which  is  usual  on  sucli  occasions.     Shampan  wo  tsuida  koppu. 
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32.  Difficulty  of  the  Japanese  Language. — Really, 
Japanese  is  a  terribly  complicated  language.  Even  if 
one  were  to  study  till  one's  back  became  bent  with  age, 
one  could  not  learn  it  thoroughly. 

Oh  !  no  ;  it  is  hardly  as  difficult  a  thing  as  that.  It  is 
a  mere  nothing  if  only  you  set  yourself  to  it. 

33.  AspciNG  THE  Way. — Please  tell  me  the  way. 
About  three  hundred  and  sixty  yards  further  on,  there 

is  a  turning  to  the  left.     You  must  turn  down  it,  and  then 
turn  again  to  the  right,  after  which  you  go  straight  on. 
Then  it  is  parallel  with  this  street,  isn't  it  ? 

34.  The  Way  to  the  British  Legation. — Excuse 
my  asking  you  ;  but  would  you  kindly  tell  me  the  way 
to  the  British  Legation  ? 

Certainly.  Look  here  !  If  you  follow  straight  along 
this  street  branching  off  to  the  left  in  front  of  Shimbashi, 
you  will  come  to  a  gate  called  Tora-no-mon  on  the  right 
hand  side  at  the  very  end.  Go  through  it,  and  walk  on 
and  on,  till  you  come  to  a  gate  called  the  Sakurada  gate. 
Don't  go  through  that,  but  turn  to  the  left  along  the  moat, 
and  go  straight  on,  and  you  will  at  once  know  which  is 
the  British  Legation  by  seeing  the  flag  ahead. 

Very  many  thanks.  Excuse  me  for  having  trespassed 
on  your  valuable  time. 

35.  A  Toast. — The  host,  taking  a  glass  of  cham- 
pagne in  his  hand,  rises  and  says  : 

Gentlemen  !  I  am  really  overwhelmed  by  your  kind- 
ness in  coming  here  to-night,  and  I  trust  that  you  will 
ever  continue  to  favour  me  with  your  friendship. 

lit.  "  a  glass  (into  whicji  some  one)  has  poured  champagne."  Kuku- 
shinslii,  lit.  =  each  gentleman."  Kinki  ni  tacmascn  lit.  =  "(I)  cannot 
endure  the  delight."  Nao  ai-kawarazn  etc,— "  I  request  intimate 
intercourse  still  mutually  changing  not."    Nam  is  here  bookish  for  lui. 
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36.  Keeping  a  Visitor  Waiting. — Hanahada  shikkei 
deshlta.     Shi-kaketa  yd  ga  atte,  0  matnse  moshimashita. 

Do  itashiinashitc  !  ^itsH  wa,  sensei  ni  0  negni  ga  attc 
deta  «'  desu  ga, —  0  isogashii  tokoro  wo, — hanahada  sumi- 
niasen. 

37.     LOOKING  IN  ON  AN  INTIMATE  FRIEND. 
Kyahi.  Konnichi  wa  !  0  taku  desu  ka  ? 

Ariiji.     Dare  ka  kita.     Dete  iiii-na  / 

Nyobo.    Hal  !  oya  !  md  !  Kochira  ye. 

Kyaku.  Kyo  laa  mo  doko  ye  ka  0  ide  desii  ka  ? 
Nyobo.    le,  orimasu.     Md  !  0  tori  asobase...  Anata  ! 

Nakayoshi  San  ga  irasshaimashita  yo  ! 
Aruji.     Soka?...  Sd  /  kochira  ye. 
Kyaku.  Sensei  0  uchi  datta,  ne  ! 
Aruji.     Yoku  hayaku  0  de-kake  deshita. 
Kyaku.  Hayaku  mo  nai.     Mo  ku-ji  sugi  da. 
Aruji.     Naruhodo ! 
Kyaku.  Kyo   wa    Sunday    da    kara,   mo  o  rusu  ka  to 

omotta. 
Aruji.     Sunday  de  mo,  betsudan  ate-hanicta  yo  ga  nai 

shi,  sukoshi  kibun  ga  warui  kara,  doko  ye  mo 

demasen  deshita. 

36.  Near  the  end,  viz.  after  tokoro  wo,  a  sentence  is  left  unfinished. 
Hanahada  suniiiiiascn  =^' it  is  very  improper"  (of  me  to  have  in- 
truded on  you). — 37.  This  example  and  the  next  are  taken  from  the 
"Fiidc  Shashin.^^  Observe  how  in  Japan  it  is  the  husband  who 
orders  his  wife  about,  and  not  vice  versa.  The  word  nyobo  is  non- 
honorific.  For  the  na  oi  dete  mi-na,  see  p.  163,  N.  B. — Male  speakers 
should  avoid  such  strings  of  exclamations  as  Hail  oya !  mal  and  also 
the  anata  used  as  an  interjection,  and  the  yo  in  the  good   lady's  next 
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36.  Keeping  a  Visitor  Waiting. — Kindly  excuse  my 
rudeness  in  keeping  you  waiting ;  but  I  was  occupied  with 
something  which  I  could  not  leave  half-finished. 

Oh  !  pray  don't  mention  it !  To  tell  the  truth,  what 
I  have  come  for  is  to  ask  you  a  favour.  But  I  must 
apologise  for  intruding  on  you  when  you  are  so  busy. 

37.     LOOKING  IN  ON  AN  INTIMATE  FRIEND. 

Visitor,    {at  the  door)     Good  day  !  Are  you  at  home? 
Host.         {to  Jiis  iiyifc)     Somebody  has  come.     Go  and 

see  who  it  is. 
Wife.       All   right. — (To   the   visitor)    Oh  !    is    it  you  ? 

Please  come  in. 
Visitor.   Has  your  husband  already  gone  out  to-day  ? 
Wife.      No,  he  is  at  home.     Please  come  in. — {To  her 

htishand).    Here  is  Mr.  Nakayoshi. 
Host.       Indeed! — {To  the  visitor.)    Oh!  please  come  in. 
Visitor.  And  so  you  are  at  home,  I  see  ! 
Host.       You  arex)n  the  move  very  early. 
Visitor.  Not  at  all.    It's  past  nine  o'clock. 
Host.       You  don't  say  so. 
Visitor.  To-day   being   Sunday,  I  thought  you   might 

have  gone  out. 
Host.       True  it's  Sunday.  But  I  had  no  special  reason 

forgoing  out,  besides  which  I  am  feeling  rather 

unwell.     So  I  was  stopping  at  home. 

remarks.  After  kocliira  ye  supply  0  tori  nasai.  The  Englisli  word 
"  Sunday "  is  paraded  by  the  speakers  to  show  their  erudition. 
Japanese  nichi-yubi  would  do  just  as  well.  Bctsudaii  atc-hameta  yo, 
lit.  "  specially  allotted  (but  active  not  passive  verb)  business."  For 
ski  see  p.  78.  Observe  the  scantiness  of  honorifics  in  this  little 
colloquy,  arising  from  the  intimacy  of  the  two  men. 
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38.     ARRIVING  AT  A  TEA-HOUSE. 

Jochtl.      Irasshahnaslii  !   Makoto  ni  0  atsu  gozaimasu. 
Kyaku.    Zuihun  atsui,  ne  !    Motto  suzusliii  tokoro  iva 

ay'iniasen  ka  ? 
jfocJn'i.     Miiia  sail  ga  so  osshaimasu  ga, — kono  tori  fu- 

sagatte  orimashite,  makoto  ni  0  kiiiodokH  saiiia 

desii.    Soiio  uchi  yoi  tokoro  ga  nkiinasu  kara, 

doka  koko  ni  nca;aimasu. 
Kyaku.    So  ka  ?     Shikata  ga  nai. 


39.     A  Meeting  Dispersed. — Kono  aida  chotto  o  takn 
ye  nkagaimashitara,  anata  wa  go  fuzai  de  gozaimashite, 
go  saikun  no  ossJiainiasIiita  ni  wa,  Ibimiura-Ro  ye  enzetsu    \^ 
wo  0  kiki  ni  0  ide  no  yd  ni  iiketamawariinasJiita  ga, — 
nani  ka  meznrasJiii  enzetsu  de  mo  gozaimashita  ka  ? 

0  !  Sono  setsit,  laa,  chodo  oriiiiasen  de,  shitsurci  itasJii- 
inasliita.  Ano  hi  wa,  ai-nikn  deshife,  nc ! — mottomo 
chito  osoku  de-kakeniashita  ga, — Ibumura-Ro  no  mae  made 
ikimasii  to,  doya-doya  Into  ga  dctc  kiinasu  kara,  naze  ka 
to  oniotte  kikimasJiitara,  ni-bam-me  no  cnzctsn-chu  nani 
ka  sukoshi  jorci  ni  furcta  koto  ga  atta  to  ka  de,  keisatsil- 
kwan  ga  chusJii  luo  iiieijita  tame,  sude  ni  kaisaii  ni  natta 
toko  deshlte,  jitsu  ni  zannen  deshita. 

Sore  wa,  osJiii  koto  wo  nasaimashita. 

38.  Observe  how  the  waitress  uses  honorifics  to  the  guest,  but 
not  the  guest  to  the  waitress.  There  would,  however,  be  no  harm 
in  his  doing  so.  Kono  tvri,  "this  way,"  is  often  equivalent  to 
our  phrase  "as  you  see."  The  words  "I  cannot  accommodate 
you  with  one  yet"  have  to  be  added  in  the  English  version,  to 
complete  the  sense.  Sono  uchi,  "  meanwhile,"  hence  "  soon." — 
3g.  Go  fuzai  is  a  highly  cultivated  expression.  The  common  people 
prefer  o  riisii.  The  Ibumiira-Ro  (rJ— "upper  storey")  is  a  tea-house 
in  Tokyo,   where   meetings   are  often  held  and  sets  of  lectures  de- 
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38.     ARRIVING  AT  A  TEA-HOUSE. 

Waitress.  Welcome  !  It  is  very  hot  to-day,  Sir. 

Guest.  Very  hot,  isn't  it?  Haven't  you  any  cooler 
room  ? 

Waitress.  All  our  guests  ask  for  cooler  rooms.  But 
we  are,  as  you  see,  so  full,  that  I  am  sorry 
to  say  I  cannot  accommodate  you  with  one 
yet.  Please  sit  down  here.  Sir,  until  a  better 
room  becomes  vacant. 

Guest.         Oh  !  then  there's  no  help  for  it. 

39.  A  Meeting  Dispersed. — When  I  looked  in  at 
your  house  the  other  day,  you  were  absent,  and  your  wife 
said  that  you  had  gone  to  listen  to  a  set  of  lectures  at 
the  Ibumura  Hall.     Were  the  lectures  at  all  interesting? 

Oh!  it  was  very  rude  of  me  to  happen  to  be  out  just 
then.  On  that  day  it  was  unfortunate,  you  know.  To 
begin  with,  I  was  rather  late  in  starting;  and  then, 
when  I  got  as  far  as  the  Hall,  I  found  the  people  all 
pouring  out  in  confusion.  And  on  enquiring  the  reason 
of  this,  I  was  told  that  in  the  second  lecture  there  had 
occurred  some  remarks  which  slightly  infringed  the  go- 
vernment regulations,  or  something  of  that  kind,  and  that 
the  police  had  ordered  the  proceedings  to  be  stopped.  So 
when  I  arrived,  the  meeting  had  already  broken  up,  which 
was  a  pity. 

Oh  !  I  am  sorry  for  your  disappointment. 

livered,  it  being  the  Japanese  custom  to  "make  a  day  of  it,"  and  to 
have  one  lecture  deHvered  after  another  for  hours  at  a  time,  sometimes 
on  the  same  subject,  but  very  often  on  different  subjects.  O  idc  no  yd 
ni  is  an  example  of  indirect  quotation.  The  direct  would  be  u  idc  da 
to ;  conf.  p.  268 — 9.     Toko  near  the  end  is  for  tokoro. 
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40,  Shopping  at  Miyanoshita.— Aja^;^  —  Go  men 
nasai  ! 

Akindo. — He!  irasslini  !  Cliifo  0  kake  iiasninmslii  / 
Nani  ka  goraii  kndasaimase !  Mada  hoka  ni  Iro-iro 
gozaimasu. 

Kyaku. — OinocJia  wo  sukoslii  misetc  kudasai. 

Akindo. — He  !  kashikomariinasliUa .  Kono  te-'-  no  mono 
de  laa  ikaga  de  gozaimasu  ? 

Kyaku. — Narnhodo !  kono  nchi  kara,  irn  dake  no 
mono  wo  yorimasho. 

Akindo. — Dnnna !  kore  wa  ikaga  de  gozaimasu? 
Tahi-makura  to  mosliiinashite, — naka  kara,  kono  tori,  an- 
don  ga  demasu.  Koko  ga  satsu-ire.  Hiki-dashi  ga  futatsii. 
arimasii.  Sorohan,  yoji-ire,  kaganii,  iro-iro  shi-konde 
arimasU.  Mada  koko  ni  ko  in  mitsu-ire-ko  no  0  heitto  s^a 
arimasii.  Kore  ga  fude-sashi,  kore  iva  tahako-ire.  Mina 
daijohii  ni  dekitc  orimasU. 


Kyaku. — Mazic  senna  mono  iva  yoroshii.i  Oku  wa, 
kodomo  no  miyage  ni  sum  «'  da  kara,  koko  ye  yori-dnshfta 
omoeJia  ga  kore  dake  to,  undo-dama  ga  mitsn,  muko  ni  mi- 
eru  shitan-iro  no  bon  ga  ni-mai  to,  kono  sliasliin-basaini 
gafutatsu.     Kore  dake  de,  iknra  ni  narimasJw  ? 

Akindo. — He!  arigato  zojijimasu.  Atari-mae  %va, 
ni-en  rokn-ju-go-sen  ni  negaimasu\  ga, — ni-en  go-jis-sen 
ni  o  make-vwsJiite  okimasho. 

*  The  meanings  oi  te,  properly  "hand,"'  are  almost  endless.  Here 
it  signifies  "sort,"  "kind." 

I   For  sonnn  mono  wa yorostiii,  conf.  p.  302,  No  72,  and  foot-note. 
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40.  Shopping  at  Miyanoshita. —  Customer. — Excuse 
me. 

Dealer. — Oh  !  pray  come  in,  Sir,  Please  sit  down  a 
moment.  Please  inspect  my  wares.  I  have  others 
besides,  of  various  descriptions. 

Customer. — Please  show  me  some  toys. 

Dealer. — All  right,  Sir!  How  would  this  kind  of 
article  suit  you  ? 

Customer. — Let  me  see  !  I  will  set  aside  from  among 
these  the  ones  that  I  want. 

Dealer. — Sir!  how  would  this  suit  you  ?  It  is  called 
a  travelling  pillow.  A  lamp  comes  out  of  it,  like  this  ; 
also  this  purse  for  paper-money.  It  has  two  drawers. 
There  are  all  sorts  of  other  things  inside  it, — an  abacus, 
a  toothpick-holder,  and  a  looking-glass.  Here  again  is  a 
luncheon-box  in  three  parts,  which  all  fit  into  one.  This 
is  a  pen-stand,  this  is  a  tobacco-pouch.  They  are  all  quite 
solidly  made. 

Customer. — Well,  I  don't  want  that  sort  of  thing. 
Most  of  the  things  I  want  are  intended  as  presents 
to  take  home  to  the  children.  Here  they  are  : — the  toys 
which  I  have  set  aside  here,  besides  three  cups-and-balls, 
two  of  those  sandal-wood-coloured  trays  over  there, 
and  these  two  photograph -frames.  How  much  may  the 
whole  lot  come  to  ? 

Dealer. — Oh !  many  thanks.  Sir.  The  usual  price 
would  be  two  dollars  sixty-five  cents  ;  but  I  will  let  you 
have  them  for  two  fifty. 

I  Ncgau,  "  to  beg,"  is  often  used  by  the  lower  classes  when  ad- 
dressing their  superiors,  to  signify  "  to  say,"  and  even  "  to  do." 
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Kyaku. — Sore  wa  fniso  takai.  Sonna  nl  kake-ne  wo 
itclia  ikenai,     Zutto  o  make  nasai. 

Akindo. — le  !  do  itnsliiinasliite  !  Kesshitc  o  takai  koto 
wa  mosJii-agemascn.  Dono  kiirai  made  nara,  negaware- 
masJid'-''  ka  ? 

Kyaku. — So  sa  !  ne  !    Iclii-cn  go-jis-sen  nara,  kaimaslw. 

Akindo. — Sore  de  2ua,  danna  !  go  ninri  de  gozaimasu. 
Sonna  nl  kake-ne  %oa  nioshiinasen.  Dozo  go  jodan-  ossliai- 
masen  de,  vio  sukoshi  o  kai  kudasai.i 

Kyaku — Sore  de  wa,  ni-en  made  nl  kalmasho. 

Akindo. — Sayo  de  gozaimasu  ka  ?  0  yasil  gozaimasu 
ga, — mata  Jiegawajikereba'''-  narlmasen  kara,  o  make-mo- 
shite  oklmasu.     Zehl  o  iime-awase  iuo.\ 


*  See  foot-note  to  preceding  page. 

t  "  Deign  to  buy  it  a  little  more  (dearly),"  i.e.,  "  Please  give  me  a 
little  more  for  it." 


fc> 
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Custoiiier. — That  is  awfully  dear.  You  mustn't  put 
on  such  fancy  prices  as  that.  You  must  go  down  a 
great  deal. 

Dealer. — Really  Sir,  how  could  you  expect  me  to  ? 
The  things  are  not  at  all  dear.  What  would  be  your 
idea  as  to  the  price,   Sir  ? 

Customer. — Well,  let  me  see !  I'll  take  them,  if  you 
will  let  me  have  them  for  one  dollar  fifty. 

Dealer. — Oh  !  Sir,  that  is  unreasonable.  I  don't  put 
on  such  extra  charges  as  you  seem  to  suppose.  Please 
don't  joke  in  this  way.  Sir,  but  give  me  a  little  more  for 
the  things. 

Customer. — Well,  then,  I'll  give  you  two  dollars. 

Dealer. — Only  two  dollars  ?  That  is  cheap.  Sir.  How- 
ever, as  I  hope  for  your  custom,  I  will  go  down  to  that 
price.  But  do,  please.  Sir,  give  me  the  chance  of  recoup- 
ing this  alarming  sacrifice  by  buying  of  me  again. 


\  Supply  some  such  final  verb  as  negaimasu.  We  have  expanded 
the  idea  of  this  phrase  in  the  English  translation.  Umc-awascric  is  lit. 
"  to  fill  in  "  (a  hole  with  earth)." 
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f  451.        MAKOTO  NO  SEKKEN.' 

Kenclw-s^oro"^  no  koto      de,     Kamakiira'^     Shikken     ni 

Mieiichd-period    '»     fact  being,      Kainakura       JRcffeiil       to 

tsukaeta  Aoto  Saenion  Fujitsuna    to   iii-   yakunin    ga, 

served     .toto     Saemon     Fujitsttiia  that  say    otReial    (noin.) 

am         yo       Naiucri-gawa  100  ivatarn  tokl  ni,  kcrai 

a-certain    ttight      ,Vameri-rirer[acciis.]  crosses  time  iit,  retainer 

ga  ayaniatte  zeiii  ju-mon  wo   kawa  ye  otoshimashita  no 

(nom.)  erring,   coin  ten-cash  (accus.)  river  to  dropped  {trans.)  act 

wo^, — Fujitsuna    n'a,     kyil  ni     Into     wo         yatoi,^ 

trhcreas, — Ftijitsuna  as-for,stiddenly  peopIc{accus.)having-hircd, 

taimatsu  wo  tsiikete,       kotogotokn  hiroivascte 

torches  (acciis.)  haring-lighted,  completely  hacing-cansed-to- 

kaerareniashita.^ 

pick-np,  deign cd-to-re turn. 

Kono         koto    wo         am       Into       ga  warattc, 

This  act    {acciis.)    certain    people  (nom.)     langhing-at, 

"  ]]^aziika  jil-mon  no  zeni   wo    oshinde,  tainiatsu  wo 

"  Triife  ten-cash  '«    coin{acaiS.)grndging,  torches    (accus.) 


I.  Students  curious  of  comparing  the  Colloquial  with  the  Written 
Language  will  find  this  same  story  told  in  easy  written  style,  in 
the  present  writer's  "Romanized  Japanese  Reader,"  i,  p.  34.  Vol. 
2.  For  the  use  of  }iengD  or  "  year-names,"  see  p.  113.  The  best  book 
of  reference  on  the  subject  of  Japanese  chronology  is  Bramsen's 
"  Japanese  Chronological  Tables." — 3.  Kamakiira,  two  days'  journey 
by  road  from  the  site  of  the  modern  city  of  Yedo  or  Tokyf)  was, 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  the  capital  of  the  feudal  rulers  of  Japan.  The 
Hop  fsimWy  oi  Shikken,  or  "  Regents,"  occupied  this  position  during 
the  thirteenth  and  a  portion  of  the  fourteenth  centuries,  and  Aoto 
Fujitsuna  held  high  judicial  office  under  the  fifth  ruler  of  their  line. 
Aoto   is   the   surname,    Fujitsuna   the   personal   (equivalent    to    our 
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TRUE  ECONOMY. 

The  following  incident  happened  about  the  period 
styled  Kencho  (A.D.  1249 — 1256).  When  Aoto  Saemon 
Fujitsuna,  an  official  in  the  service  of  the  Regent 
of  Kamakura,  was  crossing  the  River  Nameri  one 
night,  a  retainer  of  his  let  ten  cash  fall  by  mistake 
into  the  river,  whereupon  Fujitsuna  hastily  hired 
some  men,  and  made  them  light  torches  and  pick 
all    the    money   out   of  the   water. 

Some  one  is  reported  to  have  laughed  at  this,  and 
to    have    said :       "  Through    grudging    the    ten    cash, 

"  Christian  ")  name,  and  Saemon  a  kind  of  title,  which  has,  however, 
almost  come  to  form  part  of  the  actual  name  itself.  The  Nameri- 
gawa  is  a  small  stream  near  Kamakura. — 4.  The  whole  sentence 
down  to  here  forms  a  sort  of  accusative  to  the  following  clause  relating 
Fujitsuna"s  action  upon  what  had  happened.  "Thereupon"  or 
"  whereas  "  is  the  nearest  approach  to  a  literal  English  rendering. — 
5.  The  indefinite  iorm  yafoi  is  here  equivalent  to  a  gerund,  because 
correlated  with  the  gerund  tsukctc  immediately  below:  conf.  p.  173, 
•[[  278,  and  p.  258. — 5.  Observe  how  the  sentence  is  rounded  off  by 
kaeraremashita  (honorific  potential  for  kacynnaaJnta  ;  conf.  p.  244, 
^  40J.  Further  examples  of  such  honorific  potentials  are  offered 
below  by  kikarcmaslula,  iivaremashita  and  viosarcmaslutn).  Hiro- 
jiiascta  alone  would  sound  bald  to  Japanese  ears,  which  generally 
expect  to  have  the  whole  action '- la  ted  down  to  its  very  end  ;  conf. 
p.  192. 
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kattari,       hito       wo       yatottari     shite,    nyuhi     ga 

now'bnyiitg,  people  (accus.)  note-hiring    doing,   crpense  (iwm.) 

taiso  kakattaro.        Korc  koso   Ichi-mon  oshimi 

greal-deal  has-pi-obablycosl.     1'Itis  indeed  Onccash  grudging 

no  hyaku  shirazu^  da''  to     itta         so         desu. 

'a   hundred  ignores       4s  "  that  said  appearance     is. 

Sore       wo     Fiijitsnna   ga  kikaremasliite,  ''So 

That  {accus.)  h^ujilsuna  (notn.)  having-deigncd-to-heai;  ^*  So 

omou     mono     mo       aro       ga, — tsiiiyashita    zeni       wa, 

think    persons    also  tnfiy-be  although, — spent  coin     as-for, 

tsilyo      sJiite  irn   kara,     muyo         ni  wa         naran 

circulation  tloing   is  because,  uselessncss   to  as-for  becomes-not 

aa, — kawa     no  soko     ye   shizunda  ju-mon     wa,     ima 

whereas, — river    '*  bottom     to       sank  ten-cash    as-for,   ttoiv 

hiroivaiieha,       tonka  no    takara     wo     usJiinau  kara 

if-do-not-pick-up ,     world  '»    treasure  (accus.)       lose       because 

da^"     to      iivaremashita. 

is "     that     deigned-to-say. 

Kore-ra       ga    makoto  no  sekkcn     to     in    mono  desu. 

Such-as-this  [noiii.)   truth       '«     economy  that  say    thing       is. 

Oku         wa  tori-chigaete,  sekken         wo 

tflostly    as-for,     laking-and-mistaking,       economy     (accus.) 

okonau  tame  ni  rinshokn     ni  nam    mono    mo  arimasu 

practise  sake  for,  parsimony  to  becontc  persons  also     are 

pa, — sorc-ra     no  Into       to      dojitsu    no      ron        ni 

whereas, — such-like  's  people  with,  same-day  '*   discussion  to 

wa     narimasen. 

as-for,  becomes-not. 

Shikashi,         toji         no      keizai-gakiisha  no  setsu  ni 

J^'evcrtheless,  present-time  ^s  political-economists  of  opinion  to 

itashitara,  ikaga  mosaremaslw  ka  ? 

if-one-made,     how     will-lheyprobably-deign-to-say  ? 


7.  Oshimi  here=oshi>nu  hito  "  a  grudging  person."   Shirazu  is  not 
the  neo-ative  gerund  of  shiru,  but  its  Classical  "conclusive  negative 
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Fujitsuna  must  have  been  put  to  great  expense,  what 
with  buying  torches  and  hiring  men.  This  indeed 
is  to  be  Penny  wise  and  pound  foolish.''' 

Fujitsuna,  hearing  of  this,  said:  "There  may  be 
some  folks  who  think  so.  But  the  money  spent  is 
not  wasted,   because   it  remains   in  circulation,  whereas 

the  ten  cash  that  sank  to  the  bottom  of  the  river 
would,  if  not  picked  up,  have  been  treasure  lost  to 
the  world.     That  is  why  I  acted  as  I  did." 

Actions  of  this  kind  are  examples  of  true  economy. 

Most  people,  mistaking  one  for  the  other,  fall  into 
parsimony  while  endeavouring  to  practise  economy. 
But  though  there  are  such,  Fujitsuna  is  not  to  be 
mentioned  on  the  same  day  as  they. 

Still,  if  one  were  to  ask  the  opinion  of  the  political 
economists  of  the   present   day,  what  would   tJwy   say  ? 


present,"  which  is  equivalent  to   the  Colloquial  s///;Y;»a/. — S.    I.e., 
"  I  do  this  because,  if  I  did  not  pick  it  up,"  etc. 
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^[452.     ARIGATA^   NO  KICHIBEI. 

Mukashi  ^'  Arignta  no  Kichibei"    to      azana        tvo 

»tncientlij  '■'Thankful  '»     Miichihei"   that  uicknaine  {accus.) 

tsukeraretern'^  ojiisan        ga    arimashite,  donna 

is-having-ffot-adixed  olil-sentlciiian  {noin.)  {there)  being,  what 

koto  de  mo      '^  A rigafai !  arigataif"     to yorokonde'^ 

things  soever  "(I  aiii)thaiikfnl .'    {I  aiit)iitniikftii .'"   that  fejoicing 

kurashlte     irn  Into  deshite, — natsu    Into     ga      kite, 

ttassing-lhc'tiute  is  person  being, — sutniner,person[noni.)couting, 

"  Kyo    it'a,     hidoi    atsnsa  de  gozaimasii  "     to     iiniasu 

"  'SOo-day  as-foi;  violent      heat  is "  that      says 

to,  kono       ojiisan      no  hento  ni,  "  Atsui  jisetsu     wa, 

when,    this    old-geutlentan 's  answer  in :    "Mot     season  as-for, 

atsui  ho       ga    arigataiA     Sauiui  jibnn  wa,    samui  no 

hot     side    {nofu.)  (is) thankful.     Cold  season  as-for,     cold   fact 

ga         arigatai"     to  yorokonde^  orimasu. 

(novi.)    [is) thankful"  that    rejoicing  is. 

Mata      h'lto        ga    Kicliibci  no  bimbo      %oo       sasshitc, 

,1gain    people  [nom.)   Kichibei  '*   povcrtij    [accus.)  guessing, 

''Nani     ka  to         go  fnjiyfi         desho"      to 

"Soincthing-or-other  that  august  inconrenience  niusl-be"  that 

iiniasu  to, —  "  le  /  loataslii     loa        sai-shi       no  shimpai 

say  when, —    "  .I'o .'       uie       as-for,       wife-child      '«    anxiety 

mo  naka,  umai  mono  mo  tabemasezii;  sono  sei  ka,  naga-iki 

also  is-nol,  lasjly  things  also    eat-not ,'       that  cause?,  long-life 

wo       sliite   imasic     kara,       arigatai''         to^, — tada 

[accus.)  doing     am      because,  [I  am)  thankful"  that, — merely 

nan  de  mo  "  Arigatai"  to        itte     imasu. 

everything  "  Thankful  "  that  saying     is. 


I.  Arigatai  would  be  more  strictly  grammatical ;  but  the  stem  form 
arjgata  with  no  is  more  idiomatic;  conf.  p.  122 2.  For  tsukcrarete 
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THANKFUL  KICHIBEI. 

Once    upon    a    time    there    was    an    old    man    who 

had   got  nicknamed   "Thankful   Kichibei,"  and   who  led 

a     happy     existence,     always    thankful    for    everything, 

whatever   it    might    be.     When    any    one    came    to    see 

him  in   summer  and   complained  of  the  excessive  heat, 

the   old    man    would    reply :     "  In    the    hot    season    we 

must    be    thankful    for   the    heat.     In    the    cold   time   of 

year  we   must  be  thankful   for  the  cold."- — ^If  again  any 

friend  should  sympathise  with  his  poverty,   and  remark 

how    inconvenient    it    must   be  in  every  way,  he  would 

say :  "  Oh !  no !  I  am  troubled  neither  with  wife 
nor    child,    nor    do    I    eat   savoury   food.     Perhaps   it   is 

for  this  reason  that  I  am  long-lived,  and  I  am  thank- 
ful for  it."  Thus  did  he  use  the  word  "  thankful " 
about  everything. 


iru. — 3.  To  yorokondc  =  to  ittc  yorokondc,  i.e.,  "  rejoicing,  saying 
that." — 4.  Arigatai  here  has  a  sort  of  objective  sense,  i.e.,  it  means, 
not  exactly  "thankful,"  but  "worthy  of  being  thankful  y'tir." — 
5.  After  to  supply  ittc,  "saying." 
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Arte      toki,     yoso      no    ucJii  ye  itte,  kaeri- 

»t-certain  time  etscwhcrc  's     Itonsc    to  httvitig-gonc,  rcluriiiiig- 

gakc    III     omote     no    hashira    de    atama  wo       kotsnn  to^ 

tchile  in,        front       \t        pout  by,    head  [accus.)  bnuipiiigly 

buttsukemashita     ga, — vahari     '■^  Aris^atai  !     arimtai  /" 

htl  whereas, — also         "  Thanhftil !       thankful !  " 

to    kuchi  no    uclii    de     itte    imasu  kara,        soha     ni  ii-u 

that  tnotith  ^s  interior  in  saijing      is      because,  alongside  in     is 

hito     ga :     '■'Kicliibci    San/     anata      wa,      nan  dc  mo 

person  [tioin.)     "  Kichibci       .Wi-.'  ytt  an-for,      everything 

ka  de  nio'  '■  Ai'igatai  !  arigatai  !  '    to    ii-nasarn       ga, — 
trhatcrer,       ^thankful!    thankful!'  that   say-deign  whereas, — > 

hashira  de  atama    wo         nfte,  sazo  itakaro 

post        by,    head  (accus.)  having-hit,    indeed     inusl-be-painful 

ga, — sore    de  nani    ga     arigatai    «'    desk  ?''    to    kiki- 

tchcreas, —  thai  by,trhat  [noiii.)   thankful  fact    is?''     that  tchen 

mashitara, —    "  He !  kono      itai      no     ga      arigatai     no 

hc'had'heard, —  "  IV*  .'  this  painful  fact  [noni.)    thankful  fad 

dcs  n . 
is. 

"Naze    to  iimasu,  to^,  iina  huttsiiketa  toki,  atama    ga 

*'n'hy?that     says  ichen,  note         hit  time,    head  [noin.) 

kudakete,  shinde  shimaimashita  nara,  itai  koto 

having-broken[intrans.),dying     had-finished         if,  painful  fact 

mo    nani  mo    wakarimasen    ga, — inochi    mo   atama  mo, 

also  anything  understand-not  tchereas, — life  also     head     also, 

o  kage      sama  de'^         biiji         deshita      kara, 

honourable  intluettce     tllr.     by,  accidcntless  has-been  because, 

itai  no         ga         sJiircmasn. 

painful    fad      [iioin.)  is-knoicable. 

"  Sore  desii  kara,  makoto  ni     arigatai"      to    kotaema- 

'■'■  That    is  because,  truth     in  [am)thankful"  that  anstcered. 

shita. 


6.  Kotsiin  to  is  an  onomatope  for  the  sound  of  bumping  or  thump- 
ing.— 7.  An  idiom,  also  pronounced  nan  de  mo,  kan  de  mo.     This  Aa 
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One    day,    when,    having   gone  to   a   friend's   house, 

he   was    returning   home    again,   he  struck    his    head    a 

tremendous  blow  against  a  post  at  the  entrance.      But 

even  then,  one  who  was  near  him  heard  him  muttering 

his  thanks,  and  exclaimed  :  "  Mr.  Kichibei,  you  say  thank 

you  to  everything.     But  what  cmi  there  to  be  thankful 

for    in    hurting  yourself  by   striking   your  head  against 

a  post?" — "Why!"    replied    Kichibei,    "the     pain     is 

exactly  what    I   am  thankful   for.     Don't  you   see    that 

if,  when  I  struck  against  the  post  just    now,  my  skull 

had     been    fractured    and    I    had    died,    I    should    have 

felt    neither    pain     nor   anything   else,    whereas    I    now 

feel  the   pain   because,   thanks   to   your   kind    influence, 

my   life    and    my    head    are    both    safe  ?      That    is    why 

I   am  truly  thankful." 

or  kan  is  probably  the  root  of  karc,  "  that." — 8.  Naac  to  in  to  is  an 
idiom  meaning  "  for  this  reason,"  more  lit.  "  if  you  ask  why,  (then  it 
is  as  follows.)" — 9.  The  words  o  kagc  sainn,  "  thanks  to  your  kind 
influence,"  are  an  empty  compliment,  indeed  almost  an  expletive ; 
conf.  p.  304,  No  85. 
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Sum  to,^'^  hono  hoto     wo        saki-hodo      kara  koko  no 

V/icfctipon,  this  Ihiiig  [acciis.)  prcvious-pcrioil  §incc,  hei'c     '« 

inkyo^'^  ga  kiite      oriinashite,  "  NariiJiodo  I '' 

rclircif-olti-inan  {noin.)  listening    having-bccn,    ^^  Ok  !'intlccd  !" 

to'^'^  kaiisliiii     shite,  "An!       arigatai,  arigatai  !     Wa- 

Ihal  adniiralion  doing,  ^^  tth  !  [I am) thankful,  thanhfnl ! 

takuslii  mo,  ima     iva  satori  wo    liirakimashita. 

I         fils'o,  now    as-for,  enlightenment  i^accus.')    havc-opeiicd. 

"  Iro-iro  nani      ka  no  sewa  ga    yakctnri,^^ 

'^Severtil-kinds  soutething-oi— other    '«    cares  {iioin.)  sometimes' 

sama-zama    no        tsurai         koto     ni    tahi-tabi 

burning,  various-sort       *'    disagreeable  things      to  often 

attari  shite,   'An/         kunishii,         kurushii ! 

sometimes-meeting  doing,  '»ih!    [it  is)  distressing,  distressing  I 

jfitsH    ni  kono    yo      ga  iya  ni      nattn  to 

'JPruth    in,  this  irorld  [noni.)  objectionable    to  has-become^  that 

onion  koto  mo  arimashita      ga, —  kore     to     in     no  nio^^ 

think  fact  also    htts-been.       tchereas, — this    that  say  fact  tilso, 

inochi   ga    am     kara     no    koto    desu. 

life    [noin.)     is     because    '«      fact       is, 

"  Shite  mini  to,'^''    ima  Kichibei  San      ga      in       tori, 

^^  tlnti-therefore,         note     Kichibei    .Wj*.     (noin.)    says     tray, 

naruhodo  /  watakiisJii  mo  banji         ga  arigatai, 

yes-indced !  I  also,  myriad-things[noiii.)  {ni'i')  thankful, 

arigatai !  "^"^ 

thankful !  " 

10.  Sum  to  (short  for  so  sum  to)  is  an  idiom  which  is  often  used,  as 
here,  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence,  in  order  to  resume,  as  it  were, 
what  has  gone  before. — 11.  Iiikyo  denotes  a  person  who  has  retired 
from  active  life,  and  has  handed  over  his  business  and  the  greater  part 
of  his  property  to  his  successor. — 12.  After  to  supply  ittc,  "saying," 
or  omottc,  "thinking." 
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Hereupon  the  old  father  of  the  master  of  the  house, 
who  had  been  listening  to  the  conversation  from  the 
beginning,     was     struck    with    admiration,     and     said : 

'Yes  indeed.     Thankful,    thankful  must  we    be.     This 

had     taught    me    a    lesson.      Often,    when    worried    by 

divers    cares    and    confronted     by    various     misfortunes, 

I    have    said    to   myself  how   wretched,    wretched  it  all 

is, — and   what   an    odious    place  the  world  has    become 

to    me.     But  even   all   these  things   exist  only  because 

life    itself    exists.      A    careful    consideration     therefore 

shows  that,  as   Mr.   Kichibei   has  just  said,   I  too  have 

everything,  everything  to  be  thankful  for." 

13.  Scwa  ga  yakcru  (intrans.)  =  "  to  be  busy  and  anxious."  Sewa 
wo  yaku  (trans.)  =  "to  take  great  trouble." — 14.  Korc  to  In  no  1110  = 
"  this  also,"  more  lit.  "  also  that  (which  people)  say  (is)  this."— 15. 
A  resumptive  idiom  similar  to  sum  to  a  lew  lines  above. — 16.  The 
words  watakushi  1110  are,  as  it  were,  hung  in  the  air  without  leference 
to  any  verb,  while  baiiji  is  the  subject  of  arigalai,  here  taken  in  its 
objective  sense  (conf.  p.  359,  note  4). 
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^453.     MATEBA         AU         TOSHI. 

Mnkashi  miyaho  no  inachi  ni  Unnzuki    Bnhu 

,'Miicieullij  cfipilal  '*  tnercaatite-quai-tcf  in,  J^'oililiHg  Gi-anni/ 

to       in     kuchi-benko    110      ii      mono      ga     nr'uiiashite, 

that     say  inotit/ffflibuess  '*     ffood    person    [nom.)    [tlur,:)  being, 

itsn  nio  yonie  ya      inuko       no  sewa     wo    shite,    yo     wo 

alicays    bride    or  bridegroom   '»•     kelp   [acciis.)  doing,  lifc{accus.) 

okutte  orimashita        ga, — am  toki   san-jil-go    ni 

passing        teas  tchereas, — a-certain     time,     thirty-lice   to 

narn"^  otoko  no  foshi  wo  kaknshlte,     ju-go  no  juushvie 

becomes  man  '«    years{accus.]  having-hidden,  fifteen  's         girl 

to      engumi       wo       tori-mocJii,  yuino      made  okn- 

tcilh,  marriage  (accus.)  had-arranged,  betrothal-gifts  ecen  had- 

i-asemashlta        ga, — so7io      noclii       mnko       no    toshi    no 

caused-to-send   tchereas, — that  after,  bridegroom  '*      years     of 

fwketeric^     koto     wo  musi'une  no    oya     ga      kiki-tsukete, 

adcanced-are  fact  {accus.)     girl       '«  parent  {nom.)hacing-heard, 

"  Hoka      ni    nani  mo  moshi-hun    wa     nai        ga, — m^i- 

^'' Elsewhere  in,     anything  objection    as- for,  isn't       but, — bride- 

ko         to    mnsiime    to    toshi   ga    ni-jil    mo    cliigatte  wa, 

groom  and  daughter  and,years(noiii.)ltcenty  ecen  difTeringas-for, 

ikani    shite     mo   yome  ni    wa       yarenai"       to      in. 

hoic       doing  ecen,  bride  to  as-for,  cannot-send''  that  says. 

Otoko  no  Jio    de  wa,  "  Yiuno       made      sumashita 

.yjTan    '«    side  on,  "  Betrothal-gifts   ecen  hace-conclndcd 

kara     nux,     sliinrni  ye     taishite     mo,    sonna  fntsugo  na 

since  as-for,    kinsmen    to  confronting  ecen,     such    inconccnient 

koto     -lua  kikasarenai  kara,  zelii      inora- 

thing  as-for,  cannot-canse-to-hear  because,       positicely       if- 

wankereba  shochi  sJiinai  "  to     iii       kara,       nakodo  mo 

receice-not,  consent  do-not "  that  says  because,  match-maker  also 

hidokn     meiwaku     shite,     tsni     ni    kono       koto        wo 

riolently     quandary     doing,       last       at,    this  affair   {accus.) 

0  kami      ye  uttaemashita. 

honourable  superiors    to     appealed. 
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IF  THEY  WAIT,  THEIR  AGES 
WILL  COAIE  RIGHT. 

Once  upon  a  time,  in  the  mercantile  quarter  of  the 
metropoHs,  there  Hved  a  glib-tongued  old  woman  called 
Granny  Nod,  who  gained  her  livelihood  by  negotiating 
marriages.  Well,  she  once  arranged  a  match  be- 
tween a  man  of  five-and-thirty,  whose  age  she  concealed, 
and  a  girl  of  fifteen,  and  had  gone  so  far  as  to  make 
them  exchange  the  gifts  customary  on  betrothal.  But 
afterwards  the  girl's  father,  having  heard  how  far 
advanced  the  bridegroom  was  in  years,  said  to  the 
old  woman  :  "  I  have  indeed  no  other  complaint  to 
make  about  him;  but  really  I  cannot  think  of  giving 
my  daughter  to  one  whose  age  differs  from  hers  by 
twenty  years." — On  the  bridegroom's  side,  however,  it 
was  urged  that  he  could  not  consent  to  forego  her, 
as  it  was  impossible,  even  vis-a-vis  his  relations,  to 
mention  such  a  difficulty  after  the  ceremony  of  ex- 
changing gifts  had  once  been  concluded.  Thus  the 
match-maker  was  placed  in  a  terrible  quandary,  and 
at  last  she  brought  the  matter  before  the  judge. 


I.  I.e.,  "years  which  will  agree,  if  one  waits." — 2.  Nnni  =  natta, 
i.e.,  "had  already  become  (thirty-five  years  old.)'" — 3.  ¥or  fukcte 
int. — 4.  O  kami  rf^  Z£;rt  =  "  the  judge,"  more  lit.  "  at  the  superiors," 
i.e.,    "  the  Government."      The  words  immediately  following  mean 
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0  kami        de     wa'^,       so-Jio  o 

WMoHOttrable     supci-iors     at,  bolli'sides  honourably 

yohi-dashi  ni  narimashite,  iiiiisicnic  no    oya    ni  "  Soiiolio 

calliiig-forlh  to  haring-bccoBue,     ffirl        ^s  parent  to,      "  I'oft 

run,  ittan  yakusokn     wo         shite,  itna-sara  nan  no 

as'for,  once  ftgrectiieut  [accHS.)haviiiff-inadc,  ttoiv-ag€iiu  what^s 

kado     wo      motte    Iiadnn    itasu'-' ?"  to  0  taznne 

point  [accus.')  taking,  rnplurc  inakc^  "  tUat  honourable    enquiry 

ni  narimasu  to, — "  He  !  kono     gi        iva,         nakodo      no 

to     becomes  when, — "»*/*/    this   atlair    as-t'or,  nittlch-niakcr^s 

mono     ainari    itsuwari    wo    moshiiiiashite,    san-jil-o^o    no 

person  too-ninch        lie         [arciis.)  haeing-lolil,  thirty-five     '* 

vinko      ni  ju-go    no  yonie    de    wa,    toshi     ga     ni-jil 

britlegroont  to,  fifteen  '#    bride     by  as-for,  years    (noin.)  tieenty 

chisainiasu.     Sore        vne       fiisJiochi    lao    nwshimasJiita. 

dill'er.  Vhtit    oiring-to,    dissent     [acciis.')  {I)said. 

Semcte      toshi     linmbnn-chigai       nara,       inusiiine     wo 

»it-inost      years      hall'-flUfcrence        if-irerc,  girl        [accus.) 

tsukmaasJiiiiiasho. 

ic  ill-p  robably-scn  d. 

Kono  toki  ynknnin  no     nidslii-wntasaremasii    ni     wa -.^ 

'Wilis  time,    official      '«        deigns-to-spcak-across     in    as-for: 

'■^ Sonnara,  sonolio  no  nozoini-dori   ni      shite     tshkawasil^ 

"  If-is-thns,      yon        of    trish-tcay         in,       doing       (/)  icill-give 

kara,    inia  yori    go-ncn  tatte  niusunie       wo 

because,  note  from,  fire-years  having-elapscd,  daughter[accus.), 

okure.       Muko      no    ho    mo,    sore  made    wa      kanarazu 

give.    Bridegroom  's     side  alio,    that    till       as-for,  positively 

inatanakercha     naran.       Sono  toshi  ni       nareha,       otoko 

if-iraits-not,         does-nol.      ^Thal     year  to   trhen-bccontcs,  man 

wa     sJii-jft,    onna     wa         hatachi.  Chodo  havihnn- 

as-for,  forty  ;  iroinan  as-for,  ticenty-years.  Just  half- 

chigai      no  toki  ni       nam  "      to    moshi-watasaremasliita 

difference  '«  time  to    becomes "    that   deigned-to-speak-across 

kara,        s6-hd  osore-itte  sagarimashita. 

because,  both-sidcs  fearing-entering       descended. 

jfitsn  ni  omoshiroi         0  sahaki  desii. 

Vruth  in.  amusing  honourable  judgntcnt  is. 
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The  judge,  having  sent  for  both  parties,  asked  the 
girl's  father  what  was  his  reason  for  breaking  oiT  an 
engagement  which  he  had  once  agreed  to.  The  father 
repHed  :  "You  see,  my  lord,  the  matter  stands  thus. 
The  match-maker  told  too  outrageous  a  falsehood, 
there  being  a  difference  of  no  less  than  twenty  years 
between  a  bridegroom  of  five-and-thirty  and  a  bride  of 
fifteen.  That  is  why  I  said  I  would  not  consent.  I 
would  give  him  my  daughter,  if  their  ages  differed  at 
m.ost  by  half." 

Then  the  judge  gave  judgment  as  follows  :  "  As  that 
is  how  matters  stand,  I  will  decide  in  accordance  with 
your  desire.  Do  you  give  him  your  daughter  five  years 
hence.  The  bridegroom,  on  his  side  also,  must  faithfully 
wait  till  then.  By  that  time  he  will  be  forty,  and  the 
girl  twenty.  It  will  be  the  time  when  their  ages  will 
differ  exactly  by  half." — Thus  was  judgment  given,  and 
both   parties   left   the  judgment-hall    with    deep   respect. 

Truly  it  was  a  witty  decision. 

literally  "  it  having  come  to  calling  forth  both  sides." — 5.  Observe 
the  total  absence  of  honorifics  in  the  judge's  address  to  the  litigant 
parties,  who  are  of  course  immeasurably  his  inferiors. — 6.  Lit.  "  in 
his  deigning  (honorific  potential)  to  give  judgment,"  the  verb 
becoming  a  sort  of  noun  capable  of  taking  postpositions  after 
it. — ;.  Tsukawasu  (the  final  n  becoming  short  before  l<arn)  is  here 
a  sort  of  auxiliary,^^rt>'i( ;  see  p.  191. 
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%  454.         MUHITSU    NO    KAME.' 

"Inn  no  hoeni  foki,  tora  to  in  ji  wo  te  ni  kaite  nigitte 
oreba,  Iioeu"  to  omae  ni  kiite,  tonda  ine  ni  atta. 

Hoho  !  do  shite  ? 

Yiihc,  yo  f'ukete  ham  kacrn  to,  haine  ga  loan-iaan  to 
hoe-kakai'U  yue,  nigitta  te  wo  dashltam,  korc  !  konna  ni 
kamareta. 

Fit!     Sore   %ua,   inada   Nikon   no  ji   luo   sJiiran  kanie 

daro. 

^  *  *  *  *  * 

Nihon-inoji  -ivo  dashite  yomen"^  mono  ica,  kamc  bakari 
de  mo  ayiimai. 

^455.     KYODAI   AWA  WO    UERU. 

Kinzai  no  hyakiisho  de^,  kyodni  no  mono  ga  awa  wo 
tsukuriniashite,  tori-ire  no  toki  ni  nam  to,  ani  ga  ototo 
ni  iiniasu  ni  wa"^  :     ''  Kono  aiva  ioa,futari  shite  tsukutta 


Notes  to  •[  454-— i-  This  and  the  five  following  anecdotes  are  taken, 
with  slight  alterations  to  make  the  phraseology  more  Colloquial,  from 
the  "  jfognku  Sushi,''  or  "  Ladies'  Journal  of  Education."  For  kaine, 
see  p.  25.  The  idea  at  the  bottom  of  this  story  as  to  the  magic  power  of 
the  Chinese  character  |^,  "tiger,"  is  one  commonly  held  by  the  lower 
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AN    ILLITERATE    DOG. 

You  told  me  that,  when  a  dog  barked  at  one,  he  would 
leave  off  doing  so  if  one  wrote  the  Chinese  character  for 
"tiger'  on  the  palm  of  one's  hand,  and  kept  one's  fist 
clenched.  Well !  I  have  had  a  rough  time  of  it  for  having 
listened  to  you. 

Indeed  !     How  so  ? 

A  European  dog  began  barking  and  flying  at  me 
as  I  was  coming  home  late  last  night.  So  I  stuck  my 
clenched  fist  out  towards  him,  and  just  look  how  I  got 
bitten. 

Oh  !     Then   probably  it  was  a  dog  who  had   not  yet 

learnt  Japanese  writing. 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

Dogs  are  doubtless  not  the  only  creatures  incapable  of 
reading  Japanese  writing  when  shown  it. 


TWO  BROTHERS  WHO  PLANTED 

MILLET. 

Two  brothers,  who  were  peasants  living  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  city,  had  planted  some  millet.  So,  when 
harvest  time  arrived,  the  elder  brother  said  to  the 
younger  :     "  As  we  planted  this  millet  together,  we  must 

classes. — 2.    Different  nominatives  must  be  supplied  to  the  two  verbs 

dashite  'An<\  yoinen;  for  it  is  one  person  who    is  supposed  to  show  (lit. 

put  forth)  the  character,  and  another  who  cannot  read  it  when  so  shown. 

Notes  to  *'  455. —  1.  Dc  here  signiMes  "being;"  see  p.  60,  *\  88. — z. 
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kara,  wakeneba  naran  ga, — watashi  iva  7ie  no  ho  no 
hnmbun  ivo  torn.  Oniae  wa,  shita  no  hanibini  rao  tori 
nasai.  Soiio  kawari,  rainen  wa  zaatashi  ga  shita  no  Iio  ivo 
torn  "  to  iimashita^  kara,  ototo  mo,  fushochi  de  zaa  ari- 
inasH  ga, — aui  no  in  koto  yne,  shikata  nakn  koractc,  rai 
7ien  wo  matte  imashita  ga, — sono  koro  ni  natte  mo,  ani 
wa.  tonto  azua  ivo  nern  hanashi  ga  nai  kara,  ototo  ga  sai- 
soku  wo  shiinasii  to,  ani  no  iiinasii  ni  wa  :  ^^  Kotoshi 
wa,  into  wo  itcyo  ka  to  oniote"^  iru  "  to  kotaeniashita. 
Kyodai-naka   de   mo   "  kiiisen.   iva  tanin  da"  to  iiinasu 

ga, — kore-ra  no  koto  desho,^ 

1[456.  SAKE  NO  YUME. 

Sake-zuki  ga  am  hi  futsilka-yoi  de  zutsn  ga  shiinasii''- 
kara,  liacJii-niaki  ivo  sJii-nagara  nete  ini  to,  yinne  ni 
sake  700  hito-taru  hirotte,  6-yorokobi  de,  nomair  saki  kara 
shita-nchi  shite,  '^  Kaiiro  !  kanro  !  koitsn  Jiiroi-nioiio  wa'', 
keisafsn-sho  ye  todokeru  no  ga  atarimae  da  ga, — sake  to 
kite  %va,^  mi-nogasenai.  Mazu  ip-pai  yarakaso  ka  P — 
lya  !  onajiknba^,  kaii  wo  shite  noma  ho  ga  ii  "  to  itte,  kan 
too  tsilkeyo  to  sum  toki,  jn-ni-ji  no  don  no  oto  ni  odoroite, 
me  ga  sanieniasJiita  kara,  zatincii-gatte  :  "Aaf  hayaku 
Jiiya  de  nonieba  yokatta  !  " 

Lit.  "  as  for  in  the  elder  brother's  saying  to  the  younger  brother,"  i.e., 
"  what  the  elder  said  to  the  younger  was  as  follows."  For  the  repeti- 
tion oi  to  iimashUa  after  the  quotation,  see  p.  271. — 4.  For  oindtc  in- 
stead oi  onioftc,  see  p.  159.^ — 5.  Lit.  "even  among  brothers,  whereas 
people  say  that,  as  for  coin,  it  is  strangers,  it  is  probably  things 
like  this." 
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divide  it.  I  shall  take  the  upper  half.  Do  you  take  the 
lower.  To  make  matters  straight,  I  will  take  the  lower 
half  next  year."'  The  younger  brother,  though  dissatis- 
fied, could  not  but  accept  the  decision  of  the  other,  as 
being  the  elder,  and  awaited  his  turn  in  the  ensuing  year. 
But  when  the  season  came  on,  the  elder  brother  said  no- 
thing at  all  about  planting  millet,  till  the  younger  brother 
pressed  him,  and  then  he  replied  that  that  year  he  thought 
of  planting  potatoes. 

Doubtless  this  is  the  sort  of  conduct  to  which  the 
proverb  about  "  money  making  men  strangers  to  each 
other  "  refers.     The  proverb  holds  good  even  of  brothers. 

A    DREAM    OF    LIQUOR. 

Once  upon  a  time  a  toper,  feeling  headachy  on  the  day 
after  a  spree,  had  fallen  asleep  with  a  towel  wrapped 
round  his  head^.  Then  he  dreamt  that  he  had  found  a 
cask  of  liquor,  which  caused  him  so  much  joy  that  he 
licked  his  chops  before  tasting  it,  and  said:  "  How  deli- 
cious !  how  delicious  !  It  would  be  the  proper  thing,  with 
such  a  find,  to  report  it  at  the  police-office.  But  a  wind- 
fall like  this  liquor  1 — no  !  I  cannot  let  it  escape  me.  Well  ! 
shall  I  take  a  glass  ? — No,  no  !  There  will  be  nothing  lost 
by  waiting  till  I  warm  it."  So  he  was  just  going  to  set 
it  to  warm,  when  the  midday  gun'  wakened  him  with  a 
start,  whereupon  he  ruefully  exclaimed  :  "  Oh  !  what  a 
pity  it  was  that  I  did  not  make  haste  to  drink  it  cold  !" 

Notes  to  1[  456. — i.  See  ^|  357,  p.  221. — 2.  To  hi;lp  to  cure  the 
headache. — 3.  For  the  negative  nonian,  instead  of  the  positive,  see 
bottom  of  p.  264. — -1.  Lit.  "As  for  this  fellow,  the  pick  up  tiling," 
freely  rendered  by  "such  a  find  as  this." — 5.  Lit.  "as  for  having 
come  as  liquor,"  meant  to  convey   the  meaning  of  "  a  windfall  of 
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%  457.  HAYARI  WO  OU.^ 

Wakai  otoko  ga  fUtari  Fiikiyn-cho  no  Eri-Zcn^  no 
mise-saki  de  iki-aimashita  tokoro  ga,  hltori  wa  aivata- 
dasJiikn  te  wo  futte,  '' Kimi  ni  wa  iro-iro  0  hanaslii  mo 
ariniasn  ga, — inia  kyilyo'^  ga  dekite,  kitaku  sura  tokoro 
desii^  kara,  iziirc  kinjitsu  o  tazunc  indshiinasho"  to  in  to, — 
domo  sono  yosii  ga  Jicn.  da  kara,  hltori  wa  odoroite, 
'■'■Kyilyo  to  wa,^  go  hyonin  de  mo  am  n'''  dcsu  kap''  to 
kikimasJiitara , — hltori  wa,  warai-nagara  :  "  le  !  kanai  ni 
tanomareta  hayari  no  han-cri  wo  ima  kono  viise  de  kai- 
masliita  ga, — ''tocliil  de  tcmadotte  irn  nchi  ni  ryuko-okure 
ni  nam  to,  taihcn  desu  kara,  tachi-banashi  mo  0  kotowari 
moshimashita  no  sa  /" 


liquor,"  this  Japanese  idiom  being  used  of  unexpected  events. — 6. 
Lit.  "  if  it  is  the  same  [i.i\  all  the  same),  it  is  good  to  drink  it 
having  made  heating."  Japanese  sake  tastes  best  hot,  and  is  general- 
ly taken  so,  it  being  heated  by  placing  the  bottle  in  hot  water.— 7. 
Midday  is  signalised,  in  modern  Tokyo,  by  the  firing  of  a  gun,  which 
gives  the  time  to  the  townspeople. 

Notes  to  "I  457. — i.  Lit.  "to  pursue  fashion."  2.  We  have 
rendered  Eri-zcn  by  "a  haberdasher's."  The  name  is,  however, 
really  a  proper  noun,  compounded  of  cri  for  han-cri  (see  vocabulary), 
and  zen  for  Zemhci  or  some  such  "personal  name,"  of  the  owner  of 
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THE  PURSUIT  OF  FASHION. 

Two  young  men  having  come  across  each  other  in 
front  of  a  haberdasher's  shop  in  Fukiya  Street,  one  of 
them  waved  his  hand  hurriedly,  and  cried  out :  "  I  have  a 
lot  to  say  to  you  ;  but,  as  urgent  business  calls  me  home 
at  present,  I  must  put  off  the  conversation  for  a  few  days, 
when  I  will  come  and  see  you  at  your  house."  The 
other  astonished  at  his  friend's  strange  excitement,  asked 
him  what  this  urgent  business  might  be, — whether  he 
meant  to  say,  for  instance,  that  any  of  his  fam.ily  had 
been  taken  ill.  "Oh!  no,"  replied  the  first  young  man 
with  a  laugh;  "I  have  just  been  getting  at  this  shop  a 
kind  of  kerchief  which  my  wife  commissioned  me  to 
buy  for  her.  The  reason  why  I  said  I  couldn't  stop 
and  talk  to  you  now,  is  that  it  would  be  an  awful  thing 
for  her  to  fall  behind  the  fashion  while  I  was  loitering 
on  the  way." 

the  shop. — 3.  Observe  how  the  young  man,  true  to  the  habits  of  the 
student  class  at  the  present  clay,  interlards  his  ordinary  conversation 
with  such  high-sounding  Chinese  terms  as  kya-yo,  "urgent  business;" 
ki-takn,  "  returning  home ;"  kin-jitsii,  lit.  "  short  days,"  i.e.,  "  in  a  few 
days." — 4.  Kitaku  stiru  tokoro  dcsw  =  "  I  am  just  on  my  way  home  ;" 
conf.  p.  40. —  5.  Lit.  "  as  for  (your  saying)  that  (there  is)  urgent  busi- 
ness " — 6.  A^',  see  p.  77. — 7.  From  here  to  the  end  is  lit.  "  because  (it) 
is  terrible  if  (she)  becomes  to  fashion-lateness,  while  (I)  am  time- 
taking  in  the  road  middle,  (I)  refused  (honor.)  even  standing  talk." 
No  is  here  emphatic  (conf.  ^1  113,  p.  76)  ;  sa  is  emphatic  and 
exclamatory. 
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%  458.  DAIKON.' 

Moinmo  na  6-hynkicsIi6  ga  daikon  wo  fsukiiraseni  ni, 
ni-san-}ien  onion  yd  nl  dckiiiai'  /cam,  "  Okata  otoko  domo 
no  seiva  no  wnrni  no  daro'''  to\jibun  de  hatake  ye  dete, 
tsiichi  wo  hotte  irii  tokoroye', — kosaknnin  ga  tori-kakatte, 
'■^  Korc  wa,  korc  wa  !  Danna  Saiiiaf  otoko-sliu  ni  0  sase 
nasaranai  dc^,  go  jishin  de  nasarii  to  wd^ ,  0  liahakari  de 
gozanmasii"  to  esliakn^  wo  sum  to, — danna  wa  hara  lao 
tatete,  "Ore  ga  daikon  wo  tsiikurn  ni,  ha  bakari  to  wa'' 
fu-todoki  da  "  io^"  okorn  tokoro  ye,  viata  liitori  ki-kakatte, 
'■'■  Kore  wa  f  Danna  Saina  no  go  rippuku  wa  go  mottomo. 
Shikashi-nagara ,  karc  wa  nan  no  funihetsu  nio  naslii  ni 
mosliita  no  dc^^,  ne  nio  ha  mo  nai  koto  de  gozainiasu." 

Ato-saki  no  kangae  no  nai  mono  wa,  haji  no  ue  ni  haji 
wo  kaku  mono  da.^'^ 


Notes  to  IT  458. — i.  This  story  and  the  next  may  serve  as 
spscimsns  of  the  jcux-dc-mots  in  which  the  Japanese  sometimes  in- 
dulge. Here  the  play  is  on  the  word  habnkari,  and  on  the  phrase  nc 
mo  ha  mo  nai,  "  insignificant,"  but  more  lit.  "without  either  root  or 
leaf,"  as  fully  explained  in  the  portions  of  the  English  translation 
between  square  brackets.— 2.  More  lit.  "  having  radishes  grown," 
"  rsM/;Hr((5tTK  being  the  causative  of  TsUkiiru,"  to  make,  hence  "to 
grow  "  (trans). — 3.  Lit.  "  do  not  eventuate  according  to  (his)  way  of 
thinking."— 4.  Supply  o;;;6i«f.— 5.  For  tokoroye,  here  rendered  by  "in 
this  situation,"  see  p.  40.— 6.  O de,  lit.  "not  deigning  honoura- 
bly to  cause  to  do." — 7.  This  clause  is  lit.  "as  for  (the  fact)  that 
(you)  deign  (to  do  so)  by  (your)  august  self."— 8.  We  have  very  freely 
rendered  cshaku  wo  sum  by  the  word  "  politely."     It  properly  signifies 
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RADISHES. 

An  ignorant  farmer  had  been  growing  radishes^  for  two 
or  three  years  with  indifferent  success.  So,  attributing 
the  failure  to  his  men  having  scamped  their  work,  he 
went  out  into  the  iield  himself  and  began  digging.  In 
this  situation  he  was  seen  by  a  labourer  who  happened  to 
pass  by.  "  Oh  Sir!  Oh  Sir  !  "  cried  the  labourer  politely, 
"  it  is  dreadful  to  find  you  working  like  this  yourself,  in- 
stead of  letting  your  men  work  for  you."  [Or,  '•'■  If  you 
work  like  this  yourself,  instead  of  letting  your  men  work 
for  you,  you  will  get  leaves  only,''  ha  bakari  meaning 
^^  leaves  only,"  ^^  while  habakari /5  a  polite  phrase  here 
rendered  by  "it  is  dreadful."]  The  farmer,  angered  by 
this  remark,  exclaimed:  "You  are  an  insolent  fellow 
for  daring  to  tell  me  that,  when  I  grow  radishes,  I  shall 
get  nothing  but  leaves."  Just  at  that  moment  another 
labourer  happened  to  come  up,  and  said  :  "  No  doubt  Sir, 
you  are  quite  right  to  be  angry.  Still  he  did  not  mean 
what  he  said,  and  so  it  is  not  worth  taking  any  notice  of 
it."  [Or,  "It  is  a  thing  having  neither  roots  nor  leaves." 
This  second  outsider  s  and  would-be  peacemaker's  remark, 
thus  interpreted,  is  more  sweeping  even  than  the  first 
mans ;  for  it  denies  the  production,  not  'only  of  radish 
roots  (ne)  but  even  of  the  leaves  (ha). J 

The  thoughtless  have  to  suffer  perpetual  humiliations. 

"  to  apologise,"  "to  make  excuses." — g.  To  wa  =  to  iu  no  wa,  "the  fact 
of  your  saying  that.. ." — lo.  After /o,  supply  ittc,  "having  said." — 
II.  The  sentence,  down  to  here,  is  lit.  "  Nevertheless,  as  for  him, 
it  being  the  fact  that  he  spoke  without  any  discrimination." — 12.  Lit- 
"as  for  people  without  consideration  of  after  and  before,  they  are 
people  who  get  shame  on  the  top  of  shame." 
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51  459.  ATAMA  NI  ME\ 

O  tera  no  osho  snn  ga  am  toki  go-znki  no  kyakti  wo 
yonde,  iclii-mcn'^  iicJii-liajiineniash  to,  ^' siiki  koso  mono 
no  jozu  narc^ "  dc,  kyaku  wa  siiini-jiinen  mo  doko  mo 
kotogotoku  tori-kakomimashita  kara,  osho  san  ga  kuyashi- 
gatte,  semete  ip-po  dake  de  mo  ikaso^  to,  shikiri  ni  jne  wo 
koshiraeru  koto  ni  kufil  ivo  shite  orimasu  to, — atamn  no 
tie  ye  liai  ga  takatta.  kara,  tirusagatte,  go-ishi  wo  motta 
te  de  atama  zvo  kaki-nagara,  "  Kono  hen  ni  liitotsu  me  ga 
dekitara,  okata  ikiru  de  aro." 

Atama  no  ue  ni  mata  hitotsu  me  ga  dekitara,  ^' mitsu- 

me  nyudo^  "  desii. 

^~ ^- 

Notes  to  •'  459. — i.  To  appreciate  the  point  of  this  story,  one 
should  know  the  game  of  ^0  ("checkers"  or  "go-bang,"  the  latter 
word  being  a  corruption  of  the  Japanese  gobaii,  "  a  checker-board  "). 
In  one  variety  of  this  game  the  chief  object  is,  by  establishing 
"eyes,"  i.e.,  spaces  surrounded  by  not  less  than  four  of  one's  own 
counters,  to  stop  the  spread  of  the  opponent's  counters  over  the 
board.  Remember,  too,  that  iiw  means  both  "eye"  and  "open 
space."  At  the  end  of  the  story  a  ludicrous  effect  is  produced  by 
the  alternative  idea  suggested  of  an  open  space,  or  of  an  eye,  on 
the  top  of  the  priest's  head,   the   suggestion   being   equally   funny 
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AN  EYE  ON  THE  TOP  OF  THE  HEAD. 

Once  upon  a  time,  the  priest  of  a  Buddhist  temple 
invited  a  friend  who  was  fond  of  playing  checkers,  and 
the  two  sat  down  to  a  game.  But,  as  the  proverb 
says,  "fondness  gives  skill."  So  it  came  about  that  the 
friend  blocked  every  single  corner  of  the  board,  to  the 
priest's  great  mortiiication.  "If  only,"  said  the  latter, 
"I  could  but  get  one  side  free!"  And  with  these 
words,  he  made  constant  efforts  to  open  up  some  spaces 
[ill.  Japanese,  ^'eyes"].  Just  then  some  flies  collected 
on  the  top  of  his  head,  causing  him  annoyance.  So  he 
scratched  his  head  with  the  hand  that  held  one  of  the 
pieces,  saying:  "If  I  could  get  an  open  space  [in 
Japanese,  "an  eye'']  here,  probably  the  corner  would  be 
freed." 

Another  eye  on  the  top  of  his  head  would  have  turned 
him  into  [the  sort  of  hobgoblin  known  as]  a  "  three-eyed 
friar." 


whichever  way  j'ou  take  it.  — 2.  Lit.  "one  surface,"  i.e.  "one  game  " 
(on  the  flat  surface  of  the  board). — 3.  Lit.  "  (a)  found  (person)  in- 
deed is  skilful  of  (the)  thing  (he  likes)."  This  proverb  is  in  the 
Written  Language,  where  the  emphatic  particle  koso  causes  the 
verb  following  it  to  take  the  termination  c.  This  peculiarity 
has  died  out  of  the  Colloquial. — 4.  Ikasii  is  the  transitive  cor- 
responding to  the  intransitive  ikiru,  "  to  live."  Thus  it  means 
"to  make  alive,"  hence  "to  free." — 5.  Or  mitsn-mc  kozo,"  the 
"three-eyed  acolyte,"  one  of  the  supernatural  terrors  of  Japanese 
youth. 
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f  460.  BOTAN-DORO/ 

DAI  IK-KWAI. 

Kwainpo'^  sati-nen  no  shi-gwatsu  jil-ichi-nichi,  mada 
Tokyo  7i'o  Edo  to  moshiinashita  koro,  YusJuma  Tenjin^ 
no  yashiro  de  Shotoku  Taishi^  no  go  saini  ico  okonai- 
mashitc,  sono  toki  taiso  sankci  no  Iiito  ga  dctc,  kunjil 
itasliiviashita. 

Koko  111,  Hongo  San-cho-mc  ni  Fnjimnra-ya  Sliini- 
bei^  to  in  katana-ya  ga  gozaimashltc,  sono  inise-saki 
ni  wa  yoi  shironwno  ga  narabete  am  tokoro  lao, — 
tori-kakariniashita  hitori  no  0  snmnrai  wa,  toshi  no 
koi'O  ni-jfi-ichi-ni  gnrai  de,  iro  no  sJiiroi,  mc-moto  no 
kiriritto  sJiita,  sukoshi  kansJiaku-inoclii  to  niictc,  bin. 
no  ke  wo  gutto  agete  ynwasc,  rippa  na  0  Jiaori  ni 
kekko  na  o  hakama  ivo  tsukc,  sctta  wo  haite,  saki 
ni  taclii ;  nsliiro  kara  asagi  no  happi  ni  bonten-obi 
wo  shinicte,  shinchu-zukuri  no  bokuto  wo  sasliUcru 
chicgen  ga  tsuki-sotte,  kono  Fuji-Shin  no  mise-saki  ye 
tachi-yoriviasliite,  koslii  wo  kake,  narabete  am  katana 
w<o    hito-tori    nagamete, — 


Notes.— I.  This  piece  consists  of  the  first  two  chapters  of  the 
Botmi-DorD  (seep.  11),  slightly  edited  in  order  to  make  them  more 
genuinely  Colloquial,  and  to  remove  a  few  expressions  which  English 
standards  of  propriety  condemn.— The  title  of  the  novel  alludes  to  an 
incident  in  a  later  portion  of  the  story,  which  it  would  take  too  long 
to  relate  here. — 

2.  Ku-ainpd,  is  the  ncngo  or  "  year-name,"  which  lasted  from  A.D. 
1741-4;  conf.  p.  113. 
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THE  PEONY  LANTERN. 

CHAPTER  I. 

On  the  4th  May,  1743,  in  the  days  when  Tokyo  was 
still  called  Yedo,  the  festival  of  prince  Shotoku  was 
celebrated  at  the  Shinto  temple  of  Tenjin  in  Yushima, 
and  the  worshippers  assembled  in  great  crowds  on  the 
occasion. 

Now  in  Third  Street,  Hongo,  there  was  a  sword-shop 
known  as  Fujimura-ya  Shimbei,  the  fine  articles  exposed 
for  sale  in  which  were  seen  by  a  samurai  who  happened  to 
pass  b}'.  He  appeared  to  be  about  one  or  two  and  twenty 
years  of  age,  had  a  fair  complexion,  a  vivacious  expression 
in  his  eyes,  and  a  cue  tightly  bound  up,— indicative  of 
slight  quickness  of  temper.  He  wore  a  splendid  coat,  a 
beautiful  pair  of  trowsers,  and  sandals  soled  with  leather. 
Behind  him,  as  he  strode  along  in  front,  there  followed  a 
servant  in  a  blue  coat  and  striped  sash,  with  a  wooden 
sword  having  brass  fastenings.  The  samurai  looked  in 
at  the  shop,  sat  down,  and,  glancing  all  round  the  swords 
that  lay  there,  said  : 

3.  Tenjin  is  the  posthumous  name,  under  which  the  famous  and 
unfortunate  court  noble,  Sugawara  Michizane  (died  A.D.  903),  is 
worshipped  as  the  god  or  patron  saint  of  letters. — 

4.  Shotoku  Taishi,  the  great  imperial  patron  of  Buddhism  in  Japan, 
lived  from  A.D.  572-621. — 

5.  Strictly  speaking,  P'lijiinni'a-ya  is  the  name  of  the  shop,  and 
Shimbei  the  personal  ("  Christian  ")  name  of  the  shopkeeper.  But 
Japanese  idiom  does  not  clearly  distinguish  between  a  shop  and  its 
owner.  Conf.  'i  55,  p.  38. — 
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Samurai:  '^  TeisJiu  ya !  Soko  no  kuro-ito  da  ka, 
kon-ifo  da  ka  shiren  ga, — ano  kiiroi  iro  no  tsuka  ni  nam- 
ban-tetsu  no  tsnba  no  tsuita  katana  wa,  ma  koto  ni  yosaso 
na  shina  da  ga,  chotto  o  riiise.'' 


Teislm  :  ''  Hei,  lici  !—Korya!  O  cha  ivo  sasJii-agc-na  ! 
Kyo  wa,  Teiijin  no  go  sairci  de,  faiso  Jiito  ga  demashita 
kara,  sadameshi  orai  wa  liokori  de,  sazo  o  komari  aso- 
bashimashitaro  "  to, — katana  no  cliiri  wo  liarai-nagara, 
"  He  !  goran  asobashimase  "  to  sashi-dasu  no  wo, — samu- 
rai iva  te  ni  tottc,  mimashlte, — 

Samurai:  "  Tonda  yosaso  na  mono.  Scsslia  no  kantei 
snrji.  tokoro  de  iva,  Bizen-mono^  no  yd  ni  omowarern  ga, 
— do  da,  na  ?  " 

Teishu  :  "  Hei  /  Yoi  o  mekiki  de  irasshaimasuru. 
Osore-irimaslilta.  Ose  no  tori,  watakushi-domo  nakama 
no  mono  mo,  Tensho  Silkesada'^  de  aro  to  no  Jtyoban  de 
gozaimasic  ga,—oshii  koto  ni  wa,  nanibnn  mumei  de, 
zannen  de  gozaimasu.'' 

Samurai:  '^Go  teishu  ya!  Kore  wa  dono  knrai  sunt,  na  ?" 

Teishu:  '^  Hei  f  Arigato  gozainiasu.  O  kakene  wa 
moslii-agcmasen  ga, — tadaima  jjio  moshi-agemashita 
tori,  mei  sae  gozaimasurcba,  tabnn  no  ne-uchi  mo 
gozainiasu  ga, — )numei  no  tokoro  de,  kin  jil-mai  de  gozai- 
masii." 

6.  Bizcn  is  the  name  of  a  province  in  Central  Japan,  famous  for  its 
swords. — 
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"Mine  host!  That  sword  over  there  with  the  iron 
guard  to  the  dark-coloured  hilt, — I  don't  know  whether 
the  braid  is  black  or  dark  blue, — looks  like  a  good  one. 
Just  let  me  have  a  look  at  it." 

"All  right.  Sir,"  said  the  shopkeeper.  {Then  aside 
to  the  shop-boy  :)  "  Here  !  you  offer  the  gentleman  some 
tea  !  "  {Then  again  to  the  samurai :)  "  To-day,  owing  to 
the  crowds  gone  out  to  see  the  festival,  the  roads  are  sure 
to  have  been  dusty,  which  must  have  been  a  great  nui- 
sance to  Your  Honour."  Then,  dusting  the  sword,  he 
said:  "  Here  !  pray  look  at  it,  Sir!"  With  these  words, 
he  handed  it  to  the  samurai,  who,  taking  it  up  and  inspect- 
ing it,  said  : 

"  It's  an  awfully  good  one.  So  far  as  I  can  judge,  I 
should  incline  to  consider  it  a  Bizen." 

"Ah!"'  replied  the  shopkeeper,  "Your  Honour  is  a 
real  connoisseur.  I  am  overpowered  with  admiration. 
It  is  just  as  you  say.  The  other  dealers  in  the  trade 
make  no  doubt  of  its  being  the  handiwork  of  Siikesada  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  But  unfortunately  it  bears  no 
maker's  name,  which  is  a  great  pity." 

"  Mine  host !     What  is  the  price  of  it,  eh  ?  " 

"You  are  very  kind.  Sir.  I  ask  no  fancy  prices;  and, 
as  I  have  just  had  the  honour  to  tell  you,  the  sword  would 
be  an  extremely  valuable  one,  if  onl}-  it  had  the  maker's 
name  engraved  on  it.  But  as  it  is  anonymous,  the  price 
is  ten  dollars." 

7.  Siikesada  was  a  famous  swordsmith  of  the  TenshO  period,  A.D. 
1573-1592-  — 
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Samurai :  "  Naiii  ?  yii-ryo  to  ka  ?  Chitto  takai  yd  da 
ga,  shichi-inai  Jiaii  iii  wa  viakaran  ka,  c  ?" 

Teishu :  ^' Do  itashimashite !  Nanibun,  sore  de  wa 
son  ga  inairimashltc,^  liei !  Naka-iiaka  mochimashUe, 
hei  !"  to, — shikiri  ni  sauiurai  to  teishu  to  katana  no 
nedan  no  kake-hlki  i:'0  itashitc  orintasii  to,  usJiiro  no 
Iw  de  tori-gakari  no  yopparai  ga  kono  samurai  no 
cliugen  wo  toraete, — 

Yopparai :  "  Yai  !  Nani  7co  shiydgaru  ?"  to  ii-nagara, 
hyoro-hyoro  to  yorokete,  patatto  sJiirimochi  too  tsuki,y6- 
yaku  oki-agatte,  liitai  de  Jiirami,  iki-nari  genkotsu  u'O 
furui,  chd-cho  to  hneJiiinasJilta  ga, — 

Chugen  wa,  '^  Sake  no  toga  da''  to  kaiinin  shite, 
sakarawazu  ni  daiclii  ni  te  ivo  tsliki,  atama  wo 
sagete,  shikiri  ni  wabite  mo,  yopparai  iva  mimi  ni 
mo  kakezn,  nao  mo  chilgeii  wo  nagutte  imasu  tokoro 
wo, — samurai  wa,  futo  mimasu  to,  kerai  no  Tosuke 
da  kara,  odorokimashite,  yopparai  ni  fnukatfe  eshaku 
wo  shite, — 

Samurai:  "  Nani  7vo  kerai-uie  ga  buchoJio  wo  itaslii- 
mashita  ka  zonjimasen  ga,  tonin  ni  nari-kawatte,  wata- 
kusJii  Sia  0  ivabi  wo  moslii-ao-emasu.  Dozo  o"0  kamben 
%vo.''' 

Yopparai :  "Nani/  Koitsn  laa,  sonoho  no  kerai  da 
tor  Keshikaran  burei  na  yatsu.  Bushi  no  tomo  ivo 
sum  nara,  shiijin  no  soha  ni  clriisaku  natte  iru  ga 
tozen.     Sore  ni,    nan    dap      Tensiii-oke^    kara    san-jakii 

8.  This  sentence  is  incomplete;  the  next  also,  the  worthy  trades- 
man being  too  much  excited  to  speak  grammatically.  Mochiinaslnte 
is  polite  for  inotte,  the  postposition. — 
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"  What  ?  you  say  ten  dollars  ?  1  hat's  rather  too  dear. 
But  I  suppose  you'll  go  down  to  seven  and  a  half, — won't 
you  ? 

"Oh!  really"  said  the  shopkeeper;  "why!  I  should 
lose  at  that  rate.     Indeed,  indeed  I  should." 

So,  while  the  samurai  and  the  sword-dealer  went  on 
bargaining  about  the  price  of  the  sword,  a  drunkard,  who 
happened  to  pass  by  at  the  back,  caught  hold  of  the  samu- 
rai's servant,  and,  calling  out  "  Hey  !  what  are  you  up  to  ?" 
staggered,  and  came  down  plump  in  a  sitting  posture. 
Then,  managing  to  get  up  again,  he  glared  at  the  fellow 
sideways,  abruptly  shook  his  fist  at  him,  and  began  to 
pommel  him.  The  servant,  laying  the  fault  on  the  liquor, 
took  the  beating  patiently,  and,  without  offering  any 
resistance,  put  his  hands  on  the  ground,  and  apologised 
over  and  over  again  with  downcast  head.  But  the  drunk- 
ard would  not  so  much  as  give  ear  to  his  apologies,  and 
only  thrashed  him  the  more.  The  samurai  suddenly  hap- 
pened to  look  round  ;  and,  as  the  fellow  being  thrashed  was 
his  own  retainer  Tosuke,  he  was  taken  aback,  and  made 
excuses  to  the  drunkard,  saying: 

"  I  know  not  of  what  rude  act  that  man  of  mine  may 
have  been  guilty  towards  Your  Honour  ;  but  I  myself  beg 
to  apologise  to  you  for  him.  Pray  be  so  kind  as  to  pardon 
him." 

"  What  ?"  said  the  drunkard,  "you  say  that  this  creature 
isyour  servant,  this  outrageously  rude  fellow?  If  he  goes 
out  as  a  gentleman's  retainer,  it  would  be  but  proper  for 
him  to  keep  himself  in  the  background  near  his  master. 
But  no  !  what  does  he  do  ?     He  sprawls  out  into  the  road 

g.  Rain-tubs  or  water-buckets  stand  in  certain  places  along  the 
streets  in  Tsky5,  as  a  provision  against  fire. — 
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mo  onii  ye  deshabatte,  tsuko  no  smnatage  wo  shite, 
sessha  wo  tsuki-ataraseta  kara,  yamic  too  ezn  cJwchakn 
itashtta." 

Samurai:     '' Nani  mo  wakiinaen  mono  de  o-ozaimasu 

o 

kara,  liitoe  ni  go  kamhen  wo.  Teniae  nari-kawatte  o 
wabi  wo  moshi-agemas u ." 

Yopparai :  "  Ima  kouo  tokoro  de  teniae  ga  yoroketa 
tokoro  wo  tonto  ishki-atatta  kara,  inn  de  mo  oru  ka  to 
omoeba,  kono  gcro-me  ga  He,  jibcta  ye  liiza.  ivo  tsukasete, 
mi-nasaru  tori ,  kore  I  kono  yd  ni  irni  ivo  doro-darake  ni 
itashita.  Burei  na  yatsn  da  kara,  chochakii  shita  ga, — 
do  shita  ?  Sessha  no  zombun  ni  itasu  kara,  koko  yc  0 
dashi  nasai." 

Samurai:  "Kono  tori,  nani  mo  wake  no  wakaran 
mono,  inu  doyo  no  mono  de  gozaimasu  kara,  dozo  go 
kamben  kndasaimashi." 

Yopparai:  "  Korya  omoshiroi  !  Hajimete  uketania- 
watta  !  Samurai  ga  inn  no  tomo  wo  meshi-tsurcte  aruku 
to  iu  lid  wa  arumai.  Inn  doyo  no  mono  nara,  teniae 
moshi-ukete  kaeri,  machin  de  mo  kuwashite  yard.  Do 
wabite  mo,  ryoken  wa  narimasen.  Kore!  kerai  no  bu- 
choho  wo  shujin  ga  wabiru  nara,  daichi  ye  ryo-te  wo 
tsuki,  '  Ju-ju  osore-itta '  to,  kdbe  wo  tsUchi  ni  tataki- 
tsukete,  wabi  wo  sum  no  ga  atarimae.  Nan  da  ?  Kata- 
te  ni  katana  no  koi-guchi  too  kitte  i-nagara,  wabi  wo  sum 
nado  to  wa,  samurai  no  ho  de  arumai.  Nan  da  ?  Temae 
wa  sessha  wo  kirn  ki  ka  ?  "^^ 

10.  Observe  the  extreme  rudeness  of  the  style  of  address, — the  insult- 
ing pronoun  tcmac,  "thou,"  and  the  absence  of  all  honorifics.  The 
commonest  politeness  would  require  ki  dcsu  ka  for  ki  ka.  The  sober 
saiiiui'ai  answers  politely,  the  verb  iiiakarn  three  lines  lower  down 
being   peculiarly  courteous. 
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a  good  three  feet  beyond  the  water-barrel,  and  prevents 
people  from  passing,  and  so  made  me  stumble  up  against 
him.     That's  why  I  couldn't  help  giving  him  a  thrashing." 

"  He  is  a  thoughtless  fellow,"  replied  the  samurai, 
"  whom  I  earnestly  entreat  Your  Honour  to  pardon.  I 
beg  to  apologise  for  him  to  you  myself." 

"Just  now,"  continued  the  drunkard,  "as  something 
came  bang  up  against  me  when  I  staggered,  I  thought 
that  perhaps  there  was  a  dog  there.  But  no  !  it  was  this 
ruffian,  and  he  made  my  knee  hit  the  ground.  Here,  just 
look  !  he  has  made  m}'^  clothes  all  muddy  like  this.  I 
gave  him  a  thrashing,  because  he  was  an  insolent  fellow. 
What  do  you  think  of  that  ?  I'm  going  to  do  what  I  want 
with  him  ;  so  be  good  enough  to  hand  him  over  to  me." 

"You  see.  Sir,"  replied  the  satmirai,  "that  he  is  too 
stupid  to  know  what  he  is  doing.  He  is  no  better  than 
a  dog.     So  do  pray  be  kind  enough  to  pardon  him." 

"  Well !  that's  good  I  "  retorted  the  drunkard.  "  I  never 
heard  of  that  sort  of  thing  before.  Is  it  etiquette  for  a 
sajnnrai  to  go  out  walking  with  a  dog  for  a  retainer?  If 
he  is  no  better  than  a  dog,  I'll  take  charge  of  him  and 
poison  him  with  strychnine.  You  may  apologise  as  you 
like,  I  won't  take  your  apologies.  Gracious  goodness  ! 
If  a  master  wanted  to  apologise  for  his  servant's  insolence, 
the  natural  thing  for  him  to  do  would  be  to  put  both 
hands  on  the  ground,  and  to  express  his  regret  over  and 
over  again,  apologising  and  striking  the  earth  with  his 
head.  But  what  do  _you  do  ?  While  you  are  apologising, 
you  are  busy  with  one  hand  loosening  your  sword  for 
use, — pretty  manners  indeed  for  a  samurai  !  What  do 
you  mean  ?  Is  it  your  intention  to  kill  mc,  you  low 
knave  ? " 
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Samurai:  "lya!  kore  wa,  teniae  ga  kono  katann-ya 
de  kai-toro  to  zonjimashite,  tadauna  kanagii  luo  mite 
imashita  tokoro  ye,  kono  saivagi  ni  tori-aezu  mahari- 
-.demashita  no  de " 

Yap  par  ai  :  "  Ei  f  sore  wa,  kan  to  mo  kawan  to  mo, 
anata  no  go  katte  da^^''  to  nonosJiim  no  wo, — samurai 
wa  shikiri  ni  sono  snikyo  wo  nadamete  irn  to, — ^^ 

Orai  no  hito-bito  wa,  "Soryal  kcnkiva  da!  abnnai 
zo  r' — ^^  Nani  ?  kenkwa  da  to,  c?" — "So  sal  aitc  lua 
samurai  da.''- — "Sore  wa  kennon  da!"  to  in  to, — mata 
hitori  ga  :  "Nan  de  gesic,  ne?'' — "  Sayo  sa  !  katana 
wo  kan  to  ka,  kawanai  to  ka  no  macliigai  daso  desii. 
Ano  yopparatte  irn  samurai  ga  hajime  7ii  katana  ni 
ne  wo  tsuketa  ga,  takakute  kawarenai  de  ir^i  tokoro 
ye, — kotchi  no  zuakai  samurai  ga  mata  sono  katana 
ni  ne  zao  tsuketa  tokoro  kara,  yopparai  loa  okori- 
dashite,  '  Ore  ga  kao  to  sJiita  mono  wo,  ore  ni  busata 
de  ne  wo  tsiiketa'  to  ka,  nan  to  ka  no  machigai- 
rashiV  to  ieba, — mata  liitori :  "  Nani  sa !  so  ja 
arimasen  yo !  Are  xva  inu  no  macliigai  da,  ne ! 
'  Ore  no  nclii  no  init  ni  maeliln  ivo  kuwascta  kara, 
sono  kawari  no  inu  wo  watase.  Mata  tnachin  too 
kuwasete  koroso'  to  ka  in  no  desu  ga, — inu  no  ma- 
cliigai   laa,    mukaslii    kara  yoku    arimasu  yo !      Sliirai 

11.  Here  the  drunkard  uses  honorifics,  but  ironically. 

12.  Observe    the    incorporation  into  one  gigantic  sentence  of  all 
the   various   dialogues   of  the   bystanders,  from  here  to  the  end  of 
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"  By  no  means,"  replied  the  samurai.  "  It  is  only  that 
I  had  thought  of  purchasing  this  sword  of  the  dealer  here, 
and  was  just  inspecting  the  metal-work,  when  all  of  a 
sudden  I  got  in  for  this  row,  and " 


"Oh!  "  laughed  the  drunkard,  "whether  you  buy  the 
sword  or  don't  buy  the  sword,  that's  your  affair  ;  " — where- 
upon, as  the  samurai  continued  to  endeavour  to  appease  his 
drunken  frenzy,  the  passers-by  put  in  their  word,  saying: 

"  Look  out !  there's  a  quarrel !  take  care  !  " 

"  What  ?  you  say  there's  a  quarrel  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  the  parties  to  it  are  samurai." 

"  That's  a  bad  look  out." 
Then,  as  another  asked  what  it  was,  somebody  replied  : 

"  Well,  you  see,  it  appears  it's  a  misunderstanding 
about  the  purchase  of  a  sword.  That  drunken  samurai 
there  first  priced  the  sword,  and  was  just  refusing  to  buy 
it  on  account  of  its  being  too  dear,  when  the  younger 
samurai  here  came  up  and  also  priced  it.  This  angered 
the  drunkard,  who  found  fault  with  him  for  pricing, 
without  reference  to  him,  an  article  which  he  himself  had 
been  meaning  to  buy.  That's  more  or  less  what  the 
misunderstanding  sprang  from." 

But  another  broke  in,  saying,  "  Oh  dear  no  !  that's  not 
it  at  all.  The  misunderstanding  is  about  a  dog.  One  of 
the  two  said  to  the  other  :  '  As  you  killed  my  dog  with 
strychnine,  you  must  give  me  yours  in  return,  and  let  me 
poison  it  with  strychnine  too.  Disputes  about  dogs  have 
always    been    common ;    for   you    know    how,   in    Shirai 

the  paragraph  on  p.  390. 

13.  The  touching  story  of  Gompachi  and  of  his  lady-love,  Komu- 
rasaki,  is  to  be  found  in  Mitford's  "Tales  of  Old  Japan,"  Vol,  I.,  p. 
35  ''^  ^^Q- 
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Gompachi^'^  nado  mo,  yahari  inu  no  kenkiva  kara  an- 
7ia  socio  ni  natta  no  desu  kara,  nc ! ''  to  in,  to, — rnata 
soba  ni  irn  liito  ga :  '^  Nani  sa !  soiina  ivakc  ja 
nai.  Ano  fhtari  wa  oji  oi  no  aida-gara  de,  ano 
makka  ni  yopparatte  irn  no  iva  oji  san  de,  wakai 
kirei  na  Into  ga  oi  daso  da.  Oi  ga  oji  ni  kozu- 
kai-zeni  luo  kurciiai  to  in  tokoro  kara  no  kenkwa  da  " 
to  ieba, — jnata  soba  ni  irti  Into  wa :  "  Nani !  are 
wa  kinchaku-kiri  da,"  nado  to, — orai  no  hito-bito  wa 
iro-iro  no  hyohan  wo  shite  irn  iichi  ni,  Jiitori  no 
otoko  ga  moshimasii  ni  laa :  "Ano  yopparai  wa, 
Maruyama  Hommyoji  naka-yashiki'^'^  ni  snniu  Into  de, 
nioto  wa  Koide  Saina  no  go  kerai  de  atta  ga,—uii- 
mochi  ga  warukUte,  shn-shoku  ni  fiikeri,  ori-ori  wa 
suppa-nicki  nado  shite  Into  ivo  odokashi,  ranibo  wo 
hataraite  shichil  wo  ogyo  sJii,  am  toki  wa  ryoriya 
ye  agari-komi,  jilbiin  sake  sakana  de  hara  wo  fukura- 
shita  ageku  ni,  '■  Kanjo  wa,  Hommyoji  naka-yashiki  ye 
tori  ni  koi!'  to,  ohei  ni  kui-taoshi  noini-taoshite  ariiku 
Kurokawa  Kozo  to  in  waru-zamurai  desii  kara,  toshi 
no  wakai  ho  iva  mi-komarete,  tsumari  sake  de  mo 
kawaserareru  no  desho  yo." — "So  desu  ka  ?  Nami- 
taitei   no  mono  nara,   kitte  sJilinaimasn  ga, — ano  tvakai 


14.  Each  of  the  larger  daimyos  usually  possessed  three  mansions 
in  Yedo,  respectively  distinguished  by  the  titles  of  ^awn' or  "  upper," 
iiaka  or  "middle,"  and  shimo  or  "lower." 
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Gompachi's  case,  too,  it  was  a  quarrel  about  a  dog  which 
grew  into  all  that  trouble." 

"Oh  dear  no!"  said  another  onlooker  at  the  side  of 
him  who  had  just  been  speaking,  "that's  not  it  in  the 
least.  It  seems  that  the  two  samurai  are  relations, — ■ 
one  the  uncle,  the  other  his  nephew.  It  is  the  drunkard 
with  the  scarlet  face  that  is  the  uncle,  and  the  handsome 
young  fellow  that  is  the  nephew.  The  quarrel  between 
them  arose  from  the  nephew's  refusing  to  give  his  uncle 
some  pocket-money." 

But  another  man,  standing  by,  said  "  Oh  !  no,  he  is  a 
pickpocket." 

And  then,  among  the  various  comments  which  were 
made  by  the  passers-by,  one  man  delivered  himself  of 
the  information  that  the  drunkard  was  a  swash-buckler  of 
a  samurai  called  Kurokawa  Kozo,  who  was  living  in  the 
middle  mansion  of  Hommyoji  at  Maruyama,  and  who 
had  originally  been  a  retainer  of  my  Lord  Koide, 
but  who,  being  ill-behaved,  had  sunk  into  debauchery, 
used  often  to  frighten  folks  by  drawing  his  sword  at 
random,  and  used  to  roam  through  the  streets  in  a 
violent  and  disorderly  manner,  sometimes  forcing  his 
way  into  eating-houses,  and  then,  when  he  had  had 
his  fill  of  victuals  and  drink,  telling  the  eating-house- 
keeper to  come  for  payment  to  the  middle  mansion  of 
Hommyoji,  thus  ruining  people  by  his  violence  and 
riotous  living,  so  that  the  present  row  would  doubt- 
less end  in  the  younger  samurai  getting  bullied  into 
treating  him  to  liquor. 

"Oh!  is  that  it?"  said  a  voice.  "Any  average  man  would 
cut  the  ruffian  down.  But  I  suppose  the  young  samurai 
won't  be  able  to  do  so, — will  he  ? — for  he  looks  weakly." 
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ho  wa  dotiio  bydshin  no  yo  da  kara,  kiremai,  nc!" — 
^' Nani  f  Are  wa,  kenjiitsii  wo  shiranai  no  daro. 
Samurai  ga  kenjiitsu  wo  shiranakereba,  koshi-nuke  da," 
nado  to  sasayaku  koe  ga  cJiira-chira  wakai  samurai 
no  mimi  ni  hairii  kara,  gutto  koini-age,  kampeki  ni 
sawarimashita  to  miete,  kao  ga  tnakka  ni  nari,  ao-suji 
wo  tatete,  tsume-yori. 

Samurai:  '^  Kore  hodo  made  ni  o  wabi  wo  mosjiite 
mo,  go  kamben  nasaimasen  ka  ?  " 

Yopparai  :  '^  Kiidoi !  Mireba,  rippa  na  o  samu- 
rai,— go  jiklsan  ka,  izurc  no  go  lianclm  ka  %aa 
shiranai  ga, — o-ha  nchi-karashlta  r6ni?i  f  "  to  anadori  ; 
"  Shitsurei  shigoku  !  lyo-iyo  kamben  ga  naranakereba, 
do  suru  ka  ? "  to  itte,  katto  tan  %(J0  waka-zamurai  no 
kao  ni  haki-tsukemashita  kara,  sasuga  ni  kamben- 
zuyoi  waka-zamurai  mo,  korac-kirenakn  narimashita 
to  miete,  "  Onore !  shita  kara  dereba  tsuke-agari,  ma- 
su-masu  tsunorn  bari  boko,  bushi  taru  mono  no  kao 
ni  tan  wo  haki-tsukeru  to  wa,  futodoki  na  yatsu !  '^ 
Kamben  ga  dekinakereba,  ko  suru,''  to  ii-nagara, 
'ima  katana-ya  de  mite  ita  Bizen-mono  no  isicka  ni  te 
wo  kakeru  ga  hayai  ka,  surari  to  hiki-nuki,  yopparai 
no  hana  no  saki  ye  pikatto  dashita  kara,  kembutsu 
zua  odoroki-awate,  yoiaaso  na  otoko  da  kara,  mada 
hikko-nuki  wa  shimai  to  omotta  no  ni,  pika-pika  to 
shita  kara,  "  Sora  I  nuita!"  to,  ko  no  ha  ga  kaze 
ni  chiru  yo  ni,  shi-ho  liap-po  ni  bara-bara  to  nige- 
mashite,   machi-machi  no   kido    wo   toji,   roji   wo  shime- 

15.  A  subjectless  and  highly  irregular  sentence,  lit.  "You  !  when  I 
come  out  from  underneath  (i.  e.,  am  conciliating),  you  are  puffed  up 
with  pride  ; — abuse  and  violence  accumulating  more  and  more  ; — as 
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"  Don't  you  believe  it !"  whispered  another.  "  It  must 
be  because  he  doesn't  know  how  to  use  a  sword.  A  samu- 
rai who  doesn't  know  how  to  use  a  sword  is  a  coward." 

And  the  buzz  of  these  whispered  insinuations  found 
its  way  to  the  young  samurai's  ears,  and  he  flared  up, 
and,  evidently  flying  into  a  passion,  his  face  became 
scarlet,  and  the  blue  veins  stood  out  on  his  forehead, 
and  he  drew  close  to  the  drunken  wretch,  and  said  : 

"  Will  you  not  excuse  my  retainer,  even  after  all  the 
apologies  I  have  made  ?  " 

"You  wordy  idiot!"  laughed  the  other.  "To  look 
at  you,  you  are  a  mighty  fine  gentleman,  of  whom  one 
might  suppose  that  he  either  was  one  of  the  Shogun's 
great  vassals,  or  else  belonged  to  one  of  the  clans.  But 
you  are  a  dowdy,  disreputable  vagrant.  Nothing  could 
be  ruder  than  your  conduct.  I  am  less  than  ever  dis- 
posed to  excuse  you  ; — and  now  what  will  you  do  ?  "  and 
with  these  words  he  spat  in  the  young  samuraVs  face. 

This  was  too  much  for  the  patience  even  of  one  so 
long-suffering  as  the  younger  man.  "  Impudent  wretch 
that  you  are!"  cried  he,  "to  presume  thus  upon  my 
forbearance,  to  continue  getting  more  and  more  abusive 
and  violent,  and  actually  to  spit  in  a  gentleman's  face  ! 
As  you  won't  accept  apologies,  here's  what  I'll  do  to  you!" 
And  with  these  words,  and  almost  before  he  could  be  seen 
to  have  placed  his  hand  on  the  hilt  of  the  sword  which 
he  had  just  been  inspecting  in  the  shop,  he  out  with  it  and 
flashed  it  in  the  drunkard's  face.  Thereupon  the  by- 
standers  took   fright.    "Oh!  he  has  drawn  his  sword  !  " 

for  your  spitting  saliva  into  the  face  of  a  person  who  is  {tarn,  for  to 
avii)  a  warrior,  what  an  impudent  fellow  !  " 
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kiri,  akitido  wa  inina  to  xvo  shimeni  sawagi  de, 
inachi-iiaka  iva  hissori  to  narimashita  ga, — Fuji-Shin 
no  teishii  hltori  iva  nige-ha  wo  nshinai,  tsukuneu  to 
shite,  mise-saki  ni  suwatte  orimashita. 


Safe  Kiirokawa  Kozo  Tva,  yopparatte  wa  orimasii- 
redo,  Nama-yoi  honsho  tagawazu^^  de,  ano  waka-zamn- 
rai  no  kemmakii  ni  osoremashite,  hyorotsiiki-nagara  ni- 
ju-ashi  bakari  nige-dasu  no  wo, — samurai  wa  :  "  Onbre 
kuchi  hodo  de  mo  nai.  Bushi  no  aite  ni  nshiro  wo 
viiserii  to  wa,  hikyo  na  yatsu !  Kaere !  kaere !"  to, 
setta-hahi  de  ato  wo  okkakemasfl  to, — Kozo  wa  mo- 
haya  kanawan  to  omoimashite,  hyorotsuku  ashi  wo 
fumi-shimete,  katana  no  tsu,ka  ni  te  wo  kakete,  konata 
wo  furi-muku  tokoro  wo, — waka-zamurai  wa  "Ei/" 
to  hito-koe,  kata-saki  fiikaku  buftsuri  to  kiri-komu  to, — 
kirarete,  Kozo  wa,  "A  I  "  tto^^  sakebi,  kata-hiza  wo  tsuku 
tokoro  wo  noshi-kakatte,  "  Ei  !  "  to  hidari  no  kata  yori 
muna-moto  \e  kiri-tsuketnashita  kara,  hasu  ni  mitsu  ni 
kirarete  shimaimashlta.  Waka-zamurai  wa  sngu  to 
rippa  ni  todome  wo  sashite,  chi-gatana  wo  furui-nagara, 
Fuji-Shin  no  mise-saki  ye  tachi-kaeriniashita  ga, — iuoto 
yori  kiri-korosu  ryoken  de  gozaimashita  kara,  chitto  mo 
dosuru  keshiki  mo  naku,  waga  gero  ni  mukatte  : 

Samurai:  '•  Kore .'  Tosuke !  sono  tcnsui-oke  7io 
ntizji  wo  kono  katana  ni  kakero/"  to  ii-tsukeviasu 
to, — 

i5.  A  proverb.     Class  tagawazH  =  Co\\o<\.  chigawanai. 
17.  Pronounce  atto  as  a  single  word,   tto  standing  by  emphasis 
for  to,  the  postposition ;  conf.  p.  80. 
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cried  they,  as  they  saw  it  flash  in  the  hands  of  him,  who, 
taking  him  for  a  weakling,  they  had  imagined  would  not 
draw.  And  then,  like  leaves  scattered  by  the  wind,  oft"  they 
fled  helter-skelter  in  every  direction  ;  and  the  ward-doors 
were  made  fast,  and  the  barriers  of  every  lane  were  closed, 
and  the  shop-keepers  all  shut  up  their  shops,  so  that  the 
whcle  street  was  deserted,  the  old  sword-dealer  alone  con- 
tinuing to  sit  listlessly  in  his  shop  front,  simply  because 
he  was  too  much  dazed  to  run  away. 

Well,  drunk  as  Kurokawa  Kozo  was,  he,  on  the  principle 
that  '  a  tipsy  man  follows  his  natural  bent/  scared  at  the 
rage  that  was  painted  on  the  young  samurai  s  face,  tried 
to  escape,  and  had  gone  some  twenty  paces  with  a  stag- 
gering gait,  w^hen  his  antagonist  pursued  him  with  his 
sandals  on,  and  cried  out,  "  Wretch  !  your  conduct  does 
not  bear  out  your  insolent  words.  You  are  a  coward, 
you  are,  for  showing  your  back  to  a  gentleman  whom 
you  are  disputing  with.     Come  back  !  come  back  !  " 

Then  Kozo,  seeing  it  was  no  longer  any  good, 
steadied  himself  on  his  staggering  legs,  put  his  hand  on 
the  hilt  of  his  sword,  and  was  turning  to  face  the  young 
samurai,  when  the  latter,  with  the  single  exclamation 
"  Ha  !  "  slashed  deep  into  his  shoulder,  cutting  him  down, 
so  that  the  man  fell  on  to  one  knee  with  a  cry,  when  his 
opponent,  springing  on  him  again,  cut  at  his  chest  in  such 
wise  that  he  fell  sliced  obliquely  into  three  pieces.  The 
young  samurai  then  dexterously  gave  him  the  coup- 
de-grace,  and  returned  to  the  sword-shop,  shaking  the 
blood  from  off" his  blade.  As  he  had  from  the  beginning 
intended  to  cut  the  swash-buckler  down,  he  was  not  flurried 
in  the  slightest,  but  turned  to  his  servant,  and  said  : 

"Here,  Tosuke  !  pour  some  water  on  this  sword  from 
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Saizeii  yori  funiete  oriviashita  Tosuke  wa  :  "  Hei  !  ton- 
demonni  koto  ni  narimashita.  Moshi  kono  koto  kara  Oto- 
no  Sniiia  no  o  narnne  de  mo  deniasu  yo  na  koto  ga  gozaima- 
shlte  tva,  ai-siitnimasen.  Moto  wa,niina  watakushi  kara 
hajimatta  koto.     Do  itashltara,  yoroshiil  gozaimasho  ?  " 

Samurai :  "  lya !  Sayo  ni  shimpai  sum  ni  wa  oyo- 
ban.  Shichil  wo  sawagasu  rambo-fiin,  kiri-sutefe  mo 
kurushikunai  yatsu  da.^^  Shimpai  suru-na!"  to,  gero 
wo  nagusame-nagara,  yuyil  to  shite,  akke  ni  torarete 
iru  Fuji-Shin  no  teishu  wo  yobi : 

^^  Korya  !  Go  teishu  ya  !  Kono  katana  wa,  kore  hodo 
kireyo  to  lua  omoimasen  datta  ga,  naka-naka  kiremasu. 
Yohodo  yoku  kirem"  to  in  to, — ■ 

Teishu  wa,  furue-nagara  :  ^^  lya  f  Anata  sama  no  o 
te  ga  saete  oru  kara  de  gozaimasu." 

Samurai:  ^'lyal  iya!  Mattaku  hatnono  ga  yoi.  Do 
da,  nap  Shichi-ryo  ni-bu  ni  makete  mo  yokaro''  to  iu 
kara,  Fuji-Shin  wa  kakari-ai  wo  osorete,  "  Yoroshiil 
gozaimasu." 

Samurai:  "Iya!  Omae  no  mise  ni  wa,  kesshite 
meiwaku  wa  kakemasen.  Tomokaku  kono  koto  ivo 
sugu  ni  jishimban  ni  todokenakereba  naran.  Nafuda 
wo  kaku  kara,  chotto  suzuri-bako  wo  kashite  kure- 
rof"  to  iwarete  mo,  teishu  wa  jibun  no  soba  ni  suzuri- 
bako    no    aru    no    mo    me    ni    tsukazic    ni,  furue-goe  de, 


i8.  This  sentence  excellently  illustrates  the  manner  in  which  Japan- 
ese sentences  sometimes  fail  to  hang  together   logically.     The  first 
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that    water-tub ;  " — whereupon    Tosuke,    who     had  been 
trembling  all  the  while,  exclaimed  : 

"  Oh  !  Sir,  it  Jias  come  to  a  pretty  pass.  It  will  be 
dreadful  if  our  Daimyo  gets  his  name  dragged  through 
the  mud  because  of  this.  And  I  was  the  cause  of  it  all. 
What  shall  I  do  ?  " 

"Nay,"  said  the  5flmwraf,  to  comfort  him,  "you  need 
not  fret  like  that.  A  disorderly  fellow  who  goes  about 
disturbing  all  the  town!  there  is  no  harm  in  cutting 
down  a  creature  of  that  sort.  Don't  fret  about  it." — And 
with  these  words,  he  called  out  nonchalantly  to  the  terror- 
stricken  shop-keeper:  "Ha!  ha!  mine  host!  I  never 
thought  this  sword  of  yours  would  cut  as  well  as  that. 
But  it  does  cut.     It  cuts  first-rate." 

To  which  the  shop-keeper,  trembling  the  while,  made 
answer:  "Nay!  it  was  because  Your  Honour's  arm  is 
skilful." 

"Not  at  all,"  replied  the  samurai.  "The  blade  is 
really  a  good  one.  And  how  now  ?  I  hope  you'll  go 
down  to  seven  dollars  and  a  half." 

So  the  sword-dealer,  anxious  not  to  get  implicated  in 
the  affair,  said  that  it  was  all  right. 

"And  mind,"  continued  the  samurai,  "that  in  no  case 
will  I  allow  your  establishment  to  be  put  to  any  in- 
convenience on  account  of  what  has  happened.  Of 
course  I  must  report  the  matter  at  once  to  the  warden  of 
the  ward.  Just  let  me  use  )'Our  writing-box  a  minute  to 
write  a  card." 

clau.se  is,  so  to  speak,  suspended  in  the  air,  as  if  followed  by  Ji>a : — 
"(As  for)  a  disorderly  person  who  disturbs  the  town  middle,  he  is 
a   person  whom  even  cutting  down  is  not  bad." 
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"  Kozo  ya  !  Suzuri-hako  wo  motte  koi  !  "  to yonde  mo, — 
Icaiiai  no  mono  wa,  sakki  no  sawcigi  ni  doko  ye  ka  nigete 
sJiimai,  hitori  mo  orhnasen  kara,  hissori  to  shite,  licuji 
ga  nai  kara, 

Samurai:  ''Go  teishu  !  Omae  iva  sasuga  ni  go  slid- 
bai-gara  dake  atte,  kono  mise  wo  chitto  mo  tigokazu  ni 
gozaru  wa,  kanshin  na  mono  da,  na!" 

Teishu  :  "  lyc,  nani  !  0  home  de  osore-irimasii.  Saki- 
hodo  kara   haya-goshi  ga  nukete,^^  tatenai  no  dc  " 

Satnurai  :  ''Suzuri-hako  wa,  omae  no  waki  ni  aru  ja 
nai  ka  ?  "  to  iwarete,  yoyo  kokoro-ziiite,  suzuri-hako  wo 
samurai  no  mae  ni  sashi-dashimasii  to, — samurai  lua 
suzuri-hako  no  fida  tvo  hirajtc,  fude  wo  tori,  sura-sura 
to  namae  wo  "  lijima  Heitaro  "  to  kaki-owari,  jishimhan 
ni  todokete  oki,  Ushigome  no  0  yashiki  ye  0  kaeri  ni 
7iarimashita. 

Kono  sJiimatsu  wo  go  shimpu  lijima  Heizaemon  Sama 
ni  0  hanashi  wo  moshi-agemasu  to,  Heizaemon  Sama 
wa  "  Yoku  kifta  "  to  ose  ga  atte,  sore  kara  sugu  ni 
kashira  no  Kohayashi  Gondaiyfo  Dono'^°  ye  0  todoke  ni 
narimashita  ga, — sashitaru  0  togame  mo  naku,  kiri-doku 
kirare-zon  to  narimashita, 

ig.  We  have  freely  rendered  this  clause  by  "unable  to  stir 
through  fright."  But  the  popular  Japanese  idea  on  the  subject  is 
that  one  of  the  bones  actually  gets  put  out  of  joint  through  fright. — 

20.  Gondaiyu,  here  rendered  as  part  of  this  personage's  name,  was 
originally  a  title  indicative  of  a  certain  rank  ;  but  it  came  to  be  used 
more  or  less  at  will  among  the  samurai  class.  It  is  to  be  supposed 
that  this  Kobayashi  Gondaiyu  was  an  official  entrusted  with  certain 
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But  the  shop-keeper,  never  noticing  that  the  writing- 
box  was  close  beside  him,  called  out  in  a  tremulous  voice  : 
"Boy!  bring  the  writing-box!" — a  command  to  which 
nothing  but  silence  responded  ;  for  all  the  people  in  the  . 
house  had  fled  none  knew  whither  when  the  row  began, 
and  there  was  no  one  present. 

So  the  samurai  exclaimed:  "Mine  host!  I  really 
admire  your  courage, — the  courage  proper  in  the  owner 
of  a  sword-shop, — -sitting  here  in  your  shop  without 
moving  an  inch,  notwithstanding  this  affray." 

"  Nay  !  Sir,"  gasped  the  tradesman.  "  Your  praise 
covers  me  with  confusion.  I  have  been  unable  to  stir 
through  fright  ever  since  the  beginning  of  it,  and " 

"W!iy!"  said  the  samurai,  "isn't  the  writing-box 
there  at  your  side  ?  " 

These  words  at  last  brought  the  shopman  to  his  senses, 
and  he  pushed  the  writing-box  towards  the  samurai,  who, 
lifting  off  the  lid,  took  up  a  pen  and  quietly  wrote  his 
name,  "  lijima  Heitaro,"  then  reported  the  matter  to  the 
warden  of  the  ward,  and  went  home  to  his  lord's  mansion 
at  Ushigome. 

On  his  relating  the  whole  affair  to  his  father,  lijima 
Heizaemon,  the  latter  praised  him  for  his  manly  deed  ; 
nor  was  the  young  man  specially  blamed  when  the  report 
was  sent  in  to  their  superior,  Kobayashi  Gondaiyu.  It 
all  simply  ended  by  being  so  much  the  better  for  the 
slayer,  and  so  much  the  worse  for  the  slain. 

affairs  of  the  clan  to  which  the  lijimas  belonged,  and  who  happened 
to  be  their  immediate  superior.  The  title  of  Doiio,  "  Mr," 
though  still  often  used  in  writing,  is  rarely  if  ever  heard  in  actual 
speech. 
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^[  461.  DAI  NI-KWAI. 

Sate  lijinia  Heitaro  Santa  wa,  0  toshi  ni-ja-ni  no 
toki  ni  waru-rnono  zvo  kiri-koroshite,  chitto  mo  osorern 
keshiki  mo  nakii,  kisho  na  o  kata  de  gozaimashtta 
kara, — toshi  lao  torn  ni  ojife,  masu-masu  chie  ga 
snsumimashite,  sono  nochi  go  shimpu  sania  ni  naku 
nararete,  go  katokn  wo  o  tsngi  asobashi,  Heizaemon 
to  na  wo  aratame,'^  Suido-bata'^  no  Miyake  Sama  to 
moshimasu  0  hatatnoto^  kara  okusama  wo  0  mnkae 
ni  narimashitc, — hodo  naku  go  shiisslio  no  o  njosJii 
wo  0  Tsuyu  Sama  to  moshi-age,  sukoburu  yoi  go  kiryo 
(jg^ — o-o  ryoshin  laa  te  no  nchi  no  tama  no  yd  ni 
aishite,  0  sodate  ni  narimashita  ga, — sono  0  ato  ni 
0  kodomo  ga  dekimasezu,  hito-tsubu-dane  no  koto  desk 
kara,  nao-sara  go  hiso  ni  nasani  nchi,  '  koin  lu  scki- 
inori  nashi  '*  de,  0  josama  wa  kotoshi  totte  jil-roku  ni 
Harare,  o  ie  mo  masti-masu  go  sakan  de  gozaimashita 
ga^ — ^  mitsureba  kakuru  yo  no  narai'^  to  in  tatoe  no 
tori,  okusama  wa  sukoshi  no  yajnai  ga  moto  to  natte, 
tsui  ni  0  iiakn  nari  nasaimashita. 

Sono  nochi  kaji-iiiuki  go  fujiyil  no  tokoro  kara,  O 
Kuni  to  in  nochi-soi  wo  0  niukae  ni  narimashita 
ga, — tokakn  o  josama  to  0  Kuni  to  no  aida  ga  nan 
to  naku  ori-aimasen  de,  liJinia  Sama  mo  kore  wo 
meiido   ni    omoiniashite,    Yanagi-jinia  ye    besso    wo    ko- 


1.  A  change  of  name  on  some   important  event  was  a  common 
practice  in  Old  Japan. 

2.  I.e.,  the  bank  of  the  aqueduct  in  Koishikawa,  Yedo. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Now  lijima  Heitaro,  having,  at  the  age  oftwo-and- 
twenty,  cut  down  a  ruffian,  and  being  an  energetic  young 
samurai  who  knew  not  what  fear  was,  grew  wiser  and 
wiser  as  he  advanced  in  years.  Later  on,  having  lost  his 
father,  he  inherited  the  patrimony  and  changed  his  name  to 
Heizaemon,  and  then  married  a  wife  from  the  family  of  a 
liatainoto  called  Miyake  residing  at  Suido-bata.  After  a 
little  while,  there  was  born  to  them  a  daughter,  whom  they 
named  O  Tsuyu,  and  who  was  so  beautiful,  that  her 
parents  doted  on  her  as  if  they  had  held  a  jewel  in  their 
hand.  As  they  had  no  other  children  after  her,  their 
only  pet,  their  care  for  her  increased  all  the  more ;  and 
meanwhile,  there  being,  as  the  proverb  says,  no  barrier- 
keeper  to  keep  time  back,  the  young  girl  was  now  in  her 
sixteenth  year,  and  the  family  was  more  prosperous  than 
ever,  when,  as  an  exemplification  of  the  saying  that  "in 
this  world  what  waxeth  waneth,"  some  ailment,  quite 
slight  at  first,  attacked  the  mother  and  ended  by  carrying 
her  off. 

Afterwards  lijima,  finding  that  the  household  would 
not  work  smoothly  without  a  mistress,  took  to  himself  a 
second  wife  named  O  Kuni.  But  somehow  or  other,  the 
daughter  and  O  Kuni  did  not  get  on  well  together.  This 
was  a  trouble  to  the  master  of  the  house,  who  thereupon 

3.  See  vocabulary. 

4.  Both  these  sayings  are  inherited  from  the  Book  Lan- 
guage.    Kakurii  is  equivalent  to  Colloquial  kakcru,  2nd  conj. 
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shirae,  o  josania  ni  0  Yone  to  in.  jochil  ivo  tsiikcte, 
hetsu-ztimai  ivo  sashite  okiniashita  ga, — kore  ga  lijima 
Sama  no  o  ie  no  knzurern  hajiiiic  de  gozaimasii. 

Sate  sono  toshi  via  tachi,  aknrn^  toshi  wa  o  josania 
wa  jiL-shlclii-sal  ni  o  nari  asohashhnashita. 

Koko  ni  kanete  lijima  Sania  ye  o  de-iyi  no  isJia 
ni  Yamamoto  Shijo  to  niosu  mono  ga  gozaimashite, — 
jitsu  iva  0  taiko-isJia  no  o  shaberi  de,  shonin  tasuke 
no  tame  ni  snji  wo  te  ni  toranai^  to  in  jimhntsii  de 
gozaimasii  kara,^nami  no  o  islia  nara,  chotto  kami- 
ire  no  naka  ni  mo  gwan-yakn  ka  ko-gnsnri  de  mo 
haitte  imasn  ga, — kono  Shijo  no  kami-ire  no  naka  ni 
wa,  teziima  no  tane  vara,  hyakn-manako  nado  ga, 
irete  am  gurai  na  mono  de  gozaimasii. 

Sate  kono  isha  no  chikazuki  de,  Nezn  no  Shimizu- 
dani  ni  dembata  ya  kashi-nagaya  wo  inochi,  sono 
agari  de  kurasJii  7vo  tatete  iru  ronin  no  Hagiwara 
Shinzaburo  to  mosu  jnono  ga  arimashite,  nmare-tsuki 
kirei  na  otoko  de, — toshi  wa  ni-ju-icJii  de  gozaimasu 
ga,  mada  nyobo  mo  motazu,  goku  uchiki  de  gozaimasu 
kara,  soto  ye  mo  demasezu,  shomotsn  hakari  mite  orimasu, 
tokoro    ye,  — am    hi  Shijo  ga    taznnete   tnairimashite, — 

Shijo:  "  Kyo  wa,  tenki  ga  yoroshiu  gozaimasu  kara, 
Kameido  no  Gwaryubai''  ye  de-kakete,  sono  kaeri 
ni  bokn  no  cliikazuki  lijima  Heizaemon  no  besso  ye 
yorimasho. — ' /e  '  sa  ?  Kimi  wa  ittai  uchiki  de  iras- 
sharn   kara,  fujin  ni    o    kokoro-gake    nasaimasen   ga, — 

5-  This  is  Classical  for  akcrii,  2nd  conj.,  "to  open,"  hence  "to 
begin." 

6.  The  spoon  (with  which  medicines  are  mixed)  is  the  physician's 
special  emblem.     In   the  free  translation  we  have  used  the  phrase 
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built  a  villa  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Yanagijima,  and 
sent  his  daughter  to  reside  there  separately,  attended  by 
a  maid  called  O  Yone.  And  this  it  was  which  was  the 
beginning  of  the  downfall  of  the  house  of  lijima. 

Well,  that  year  too  passed  by,  and  in  the  following  one 
O  Tsuyu  entered  her  seventeenth  year. 

Now  there  was  a  man  named  Yamamoto  Shijo,  who 
had  long  been  the  family  physician  of  the  lijimas.  In 
reality  he  was  a  chatter-box  and  a  quack, — one  of  those 
doctors  of  whom  it  is  said  that  they  write  no  prescriptions 
out  of  regard  for  the  welfare  of  their  patients, —  a  man 
who  carried  about  in  his  pocket-book  such  things  as  the 
wherewithal  for  conjuring  tricks,  or  else  paper  masks  for 
acting  the  mimic,  instead  of  the  pills  or  powders  of  which 
any  ordinary  physician  has  a  little  store  by  him. 

Well,  this  doctor  had  a  friend,  an  unattached  samurai 
called  Hagiwara  Shinzaburo,  who  lived  on  the  income 
derived  from  fields  and  house  property  which  he  owned 
at  Shimizu-dani  in  Nezu.  He  was  naturally  a  handsome 
man,  still  unmarried  though  already  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  and  so  shy  that  he  would  not  go  out,  but  occupied 
himself  with  nothing  but  reading. 

Shijo  came  to  call  upon  him  one  day,  and  said : 
"  As  it  is  such  fine  weather  to-day,  let  us  go  and  see  the 
plum-blossoms  at  Kameido,  and,  on  our  way  back,  look 
in  at  the  villa  of  a  friend  of  mine,  lijima  Heizaemon. — 
What  ?  you  say  no  ?     You  are  altogether  so  shy,  that  you 

"writing  prescriptions"  as  our  nearest  equivalent  to  the  Japanese 
"  taking  the  spoon  in  hand." — 

7.  A  garden  in  Tokyo,  celebrated  for  the  picturesque  beauty  of  its 
fantastic  old  plum-trees. — 
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danshi  ni  totte  wa,  fujin  no  tsuki-ai  Jiodo  tanoshimi 
va  mono  iva  nai.  Ima  moshita  lijima  no  hesso  ni 
wa,  fiiji>i'  hakari  de, — sore  wa !  sore  wa !  yohodo 
heppin  no  o  josama  ni  shinsetsii  na  jochu  to  tada 
futari-giri  desu  kara,  jodan  de  mo  itte  kimaslw. 
Honto  ni  josama  niiru  dake  de  mo  kekko  na  kurai 
de, — u77ie  mo  yoroshii  ga,  tigoki  mo  sJiiiiai,  kuchi  mo 
kikimasen.  Fujin  wa,  kiicJii  mo  kikn  sJii,  ngoki  mo 
shimasii.  Tomokaku  ki-tamae  /  "  to  sasoi-dashimashite, 
futari-zure  de  Gwaryuhai  ye  mairi,  kaeri  ni  lijima  no 
hesso  ye    tachi-yorimashite, — 


Shijo  :  "Go  men  kudasai  I  Makofo  ni  shiharaku  !" 
to  iu  koe  wo  kiki-tsukemashite, — 

0  Yone  :    "  Donata  sama  ?  Oya-oya  !  irasshaimashi  !  " 

Shijo  :  "  Kore  laa  !  O  Yone  San  I  Sono  noclii  iva, 
tsui  ni  nai  go  busata  itashimashita.  0  josama  ni  wa 
o  kawari  mo  gozaimasen  ka  ? — Sore  tva,  sore  wa  !  kekko, 
kekko !  Ushigome  kara  koko  ye  o  hiki-titsuri  ni  nari- 
mashite  kara  wa,  domo  empo  na  no  de,  tsui  tsui 
go  busata   ni   narimasJiite,   makoto   ni    ai-snmimasen." 

O  Yone:  '■'■Md!  anata  hisashiku  o  mie  nasaimasen 
kara,  do  nasatta  ka  to  omotte,  maido  o  iiwasa  wo  itashite 
orimashita.     Kyo  iva  dochira  ye  ?  " 

Shijo:  "Kyo  wa  Gwaryubai  ye  iwic-mi  ni  de-kake- 
mashita  ga, — '  Ume  mireba,  Jiozu  ga  nai^-'  to  in  tatoe  no 
tori,  mada  mi-tarinai  no  de,  o  niwa  no  ume  wo  haiken 
itashitakute  mairimashita.'' 

8.  Shijo  is  joking.  The  real  saying  is  Uc  mireba  huzti  ga  nai,  "If 
one  looks  upwards,  there  is  no  limit,"  i.e.,  "  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
possibility  of  aping  one's  superiors." 
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take  no  interest  in  ladies'  society,  whereas  there  is  no- 
thing so  pleasant  for  a  man  as  that  society.  In  the  villa 
which  I  have  just  mentioned  there  are  none  but  ladies, 
and  oh  !  dear  me  !  there  are  only  two  of  them, — a  perfect- 
ly lovely  young  girl  and  a  good-natured  maid-servant,  so 
that  we  can  have  some  fun.  The  young  lady  is  really  a 
treat  just  simply  to  look  at.  Doubtless  the  plum-blos- 
soms are  beautiful  too  ;  but  then  they  don't  move,  they 
can't  speak,  whereas  women  possess  both  motion  and 
speech.     Anyhow,  please  come  along  !  " 

So  saying,  he  led  him  off,  and  they  went  together  to 
see  the  plum-bossoms,  and  then,  on  the  way  home,  looked 
in  at  lijima's  villa. 

"  Excuse  me  !  "  called  out  Shijo.  "  Here  I  am  after 
all  this  long  time." 

"Who  is  it?  "  answered  O  Yone.  "Oh,  really  I  pray 
come  in  !  " 

"Ah!  O  Yone!"  cried  Shijo.  "It  is  really  an  un- 
conscionable time  since  my  last  visit.  I  hope  the  young 
lady  is  quite  well. — Well,  well !  this  is  splendid. — But 
you  do  live  so  far  off  since  you  moved  here  from  Ushi- 
gome,  that  I  have  become  quite  remiss  in  calling,  which 
is  really  too  bad  of  me." 

0  Yone:  "Why!  it's  so  long  since  we  last  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  you,  that  we  wondered  what  had 
become  of  you,  and  have  been  constantly  talking  about 
you. — Where  have  you  been  to-day  ?  " 

Shijo:  "To  see  the  plum-blossoms  at  Kameido. 
But,  as  the  saying  is,  '  When  one  looks  at  the  plum-blos- 
soms, there  is  no  end  to  it.'  So  we  don't  yet  feel  that  we 
have  seen  enough,  and  have  come  hoping  to  get  a  sight 
of  the  plum-blossoms  in  your  garden." 
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0  Yone :  "Sore  wa !  yokn  irasshahnashita.  Mdf 
dozo  kochira  ye  0  hairi  asobase  !  "  to, — kirido  %vo  aketiia- 
shita  kara,  ^'Go  jiioi  kndasai ! "  to,  niwa-guchi  kara 
zashiki  ye  toriniashita. 

0  Yone  ^^Mdf  ip-puku  meshi-agare  !  Kyo  wa  yokii 
irasshtte  kudasaininshita.  Fudan  wa,  watakushi  to  o  jo- 
sama  bakari  desu  kara,  samishlkntte  komatte  orimasii 
tokoro  de  gozaimashita.'' 

Shijo  :  "  Kekko  na  o  sumai  desu.  Sate,  Hagiwara 
Uji !  Kyo  kivii  no  go  vieigin  ni  osorc-irimashita.^  Nan 
to  ka  moshimashita,  ne,  c? 

'  Tabako  ni  wa, 

Suribi  no  umashi 
Ume  no  naka''^^ 
deshita   ka,  nc  ?     Kanipukn,   kampuhi  !     Boku  no  yd  ua 
ochaku-niono  wa,  dene  kit  mo  ochaku  de, 

'  Ume  homete, 

Magirakashl-keri, 
Kado-chigai^'^ 
ka,  ne  ? 

'^  Kimi  no  yd  ni  slioken  bakari  shite  ite  wa,  ikemasen 
yo  !  Sakki  no  sake  no  nokori  ga  koko  ni  am  kara,  ip-pai 
agare-yo  !  Nan  desu, — nc  ?  lya  desu,  ?  Sore  de  wa,  hitori 
de  chodai  itashimasho  "  to  ii-nagara,  Jiyotan  wo  dashi- 

g.  Every  Japanese  of  education  is  supposed  to  be  able  to  compose 
in  verse;  but  the  so-called  verses  here  given  are  of  course  only  Shijo's 
chaff,  invented  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  This  particular  kind  of 
stanza  is  termed  hokku,  and  consists  of  three  lines  of  respectively  five, 
seven,  and  five  syllables.  Japanese  prosody  knows  nothing  either  of 
rhyme  or  of  quantity. — 

10.  The  words  lit.  mean  "As  for  tobacco  (smoking),  within  the  plum- 
trees  is  delicious  of  striking-fire,"  i.e.,  "  How  delicious  it  is  to  light  a 
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0  Youe  :  "  Well,  well !  and  a  good  welcome  to  you!  Oh  ! 
please  come  in  this  way  !  " — and  so  saying,  she  opened 
the  wicket,  so  that  the  visitors,  with  a  "  By  your  leave," 
passed  through  the  garden  entrance  into  the  house. 

0  Yone  :  "Oh  !  please  smoke  !  It  is  exceedingly  kind 
of  you  to  have  come  to-day.  We  are  generally  very 
dull,  because  there  are  only  the  two  of  us, — my  young 
mistress  and  I." 

Shijo  :     "This  is  a  splendid  house. — Well,  Mr.  Hagi- 
wara  !   I  was  quite  taken  aback  by  that  beautiful  stanza 
of  yours  to-day.     What  was  it  again  ? 
'  To  the  smoker 

How  sweet  for  striking  a  match 
Is  the  entourage  of  the  plum-blossoms  ! ' 
That  was   it,   wasn't  it?     Admirable!  admirable!     In 
the  case  of  a  villain  like  me,  the  verses  that  come  out 
of  his  mouth  are  villainous  too.     My  stanza  was  : 

'  In  belauding  the  plum-blossoms 

I  got  confused. 
And  belauded  a  lovely  girl  instead.' 

1  think  that  was  it. — It  doesn't  do  to  be  always  reading 
as  you  are, — indeed  it  doesn't.  As  we  have  the  remains  of 
the  liquor  we  took  with  us  on  our  picnic,  just  have  a  glass 
of  it. — What  ?  you  say  no  ?    Well  then,  I'll  drink  alone  ;" — 

pipe  among  the  plum  blossoms !"  The  second  and  third  lines  are 
inverted.  Note  the  conclusive  form  of  the  adjective  umnshi,  "  is 
delicious,"  equivalent  to  the  more  genuinely  Colloquial  uinai,  and 
conf.  p.  119. 

ix.Keri  is  a  Classical  termination  of  verbs  and  adjectives.  In  Col- 
loquial the  word  would  be  magirakashlta.  Kado-chigal,  lit.  a  "  mistake 
of  gates,"  refers  to  Shijo's  preferring  the  house  where  the  young  lady 
lives  to  the  celebrated  garden  with  the  plum-trees.  We  have  repre- 
sented this  meaning  very  freely  in  the  third  line  of  the  translation. 
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kakeru   tokoro  ye,   0    Yone  ga  clia  to  kiuashi  wo  mottc 
mairimashite, 

0  Yone:  "  Socha  de  gozaimasu  ga,  o  h/totsn  ineslii- 
agare  !  " 

Shijo :  "  Dozo  mo  o  kautni  kiidasarii-na !  Toki 
ni,  kyo  wa  o  josavia  ni  o  vie  ni  kakaritakute 
viairiniashita.  Koko  ni  irit  no  wa,  bokii  no  gokii 
shitashii  hoyfl  desu.  Sore  laa  so  to,  kyo  wa  o  niiyage 
vio  nani  mo  jisan  itashimasen^^. — E,  lie,  he  I  arigato 
gozaimasu.  Kore  iva,  osore-irimashita.  0  kwasJii  wa 
yokan.  Kekko !  Sd !  Hagiwara  Kim,  meshi-agare- 
yol"  to,— 

O  Yone  ga  kihisho  ye  yu  wo  saslil  ni  itta  ato  de, 
"  jfitsu  ni  koko  no  uclii  no  o  josama  wa,  tcnka  ni 
nai  bijin  desu.  Ima  ni  irassltaru  kara,  goran  nasai/" 
to  hanashi  ivo  shite  orimasii  to,  viuko  no  yo-j6-han 
no  ko-zashiki  de  lijima  no  o  josama,  O  Tstiyn  Sama 
ga,  hito-meznrashii  kara,  shoji  wo  sukoshi  akete  no- 
zoite  niiru  to,  Shijo  no  soba  ni  suwatte  iru  Hagiiaara 
Shinzabnro  no  otoko-buri  to  ii,  liito-gara  to  ii^^,  '  Onna 
ni  shitara  donna  daro?'  to  oinou  liodo  no  ii  otoko 
desii  kara,  hito-me  ininiasu  to  zotto  shite,  do  sJiita 
kaze  no  filki-mawashi  de  anna  kirei  na  tonogo  ga 
koko  ye  kita  no  ka  to  onion  to,  katto  nobosete,  makka 
na  kao  ni  nari,  nan  to  naku  via  ga  ivariikute,  pata 
to    shoji    lao    shivie-kitte,    nchi    ye    hairiniasliita    ga, — 

12.  It  is  a  graceful  Japanese  custom  to  bring  a  present  with  one 
when  coming  to  pay  a  visit. — 

13.  To  ii  is  often  thus  used  in  enumerations.  It  may  be  most 
easily  parsed  as  equivalent  to  to  itte  mo,  "  whether  saying  that." 
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and   with  these   words,   he    was   just    bringing    out    his 
wine-gourd,  when  0  Yone  came    in   with    tea   and  cakes, 


saying 


"  It  is  poor  tea,  but  pray  take  a  cup  of  it." 

"  Please  don't  take  any  more  trouble  about  us,"  replied 
Shijo.  "By  the  way,"  continued  he,  "we  have  come 
here  to-day  in  hopes  of  seeing  your  young  mistress. 
This  gentleman  here  is  an  extremely  intimate  friend  of 
mine. — Oh  !  by  the  bye,  that  reminds  me  that  I  have 
forgotten  to  bring  you  any  present  to-day. — Oh  !  thank 
you  !  I  am  really  quite  overcome  by  your  kind  atten- 
tions.— The  sweetmeats  are  bean  paste.— Delicious  ! — 
Come  along,  Mr.  Hagiwara,  do  take  some. — Really," 
continued  he  after  O  Yone  had  gone  to  pour  some  hot 
water  into  the  tea-pot,  "the  young  lady  of  the  house  is 
one  who  has  not  her  equal  for  beauty  in  the  world. 
She'll  be  coming  now;  so  look  at  her." 

While  he  was  thus  speaking,  lijima's  daughter,  Miss 
O  Tsuyu,  in  the  small  four  and  a  half  mat  room  opposite, 
curious  to  see  the  rare  visitors,  had  opened  one  of  the  slid- 
ing paper  doors  a  little  and  peeped  out ;  and,  as  she  did 
so,  her  glance  fell  on  Hagiwara  Shinzaburo  seated  at  Shi- 
jo's  side,— so  manly,  so  distinguished-looking,  handsome 
to  the  pitch  of  making  one  think  what  a  beautiful  woman 
he  would  have  made.  And  she  started,  and  wondered 
what  stroke  of  fortune  had  brought  hither  so  handsome 
a  fellow.  Then,  the  blood  rushing  to  her  cheeks,  she  be- 
came scarlet,  and,  overcome  by  a  feeling  of  awkwardness, 
shut  the  paper  slide  with  a  click,  and  retired  within  it.  But, 
as  she  could  not  see  his  face  when  shut  up  in  the  room, 
she  again  gently  slid  the  door  open,  and,  while  pretending 
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uchi  de  -wa  otoko  no  kao  ga  mirarenai  kara,  mata 
sotto  shoji  wo  akete,  niwa  no  iiine  no  liana  wo 
naganierit  furi  wo  shi-nagara,  choi-choi  to  Hagiwara 
no  kao  lao  mite  wa,  hazukashiso  ni  shoji  no  ucJti  ye 
hairii  ka  to  onion  to,  mata  dete  kuni.  Detari  liik- 
kondari,  hikkondari  detari,  moji-nwji  shite  irn  no  ivo 
Shi  jo  ga  mi-tsukemashite, 

Shijo  :     ^^  Hagiwara  Knn  !  Kinii  wo  josanta  ga  sakki 

kara  tsuku-tsuku  mite  imasu,  yo  !  Ume  no  hana  wo  mini 

furi  wo  shite  ite  mo,  me  no  tama  wa  maric  de  kotchi  wo 

mite  iru,  yo  !     Kyo  wa,  tonto  kimi  ni  kerareta,  ncT'- — to 

uwasa  wo  shite  ini  tokoro  ye, 


Gejo     no     O      Yone     ga    dete    mairimashite :       "0 

josama   kara  ^  Xaiii  mo   gozaimasen  ga,  hon    no  iiiaka- 

ryori     de    ik-kon     sashi-agemasu.       Dozo  go    ynrnri  to 

meshi-agarimashitc,     ai-kawarazu     anata     no    go   jodan 

wo    ukagaitai '    to    osshaimasu." 


Shijo  :  "  Domo  J  osore-irimashita.  Kore  wa,  kore  wa  I 
o  suimono  !  kekko  !  arigato  gozaimasU.  Sakki  kara  rei- 
shu  wa  motte  orimasn  ga,  o  kanshu  wa  mata  kakiibetsn. 
Arigato  gozaimasu.  Dozo  o  josama  ni  mo  irassharn yd 
ni.  Kyo  wa  ume  ja  nai.  ^itsu  wa,  o  josama  ivo... 
lya  !  nani  ?  " 
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to  gaze  at  the  plum-blossoms  in  the  garden,  cast  sly 
glances  from  time  to  time  at  Hagiwara's  face.  Then 
again,  apparently  overcome  with  bashfulness,  she 
withdrew  within  the  sliding  door,  but  had  hardly  done  so 
when  again  her  face  popped  out.  And  so  she  went  on 
fidgeting, — out  and  in,  in  and  out,  which  Shijo  perceiving 
said  : 

"  Mr.  Hagiwara !  I  say !  the  young  lady  has  been 
staring  at  you  all  the  time.  She  may  pretend  to  be 
looking  at  the  plum-blossoms  ;  but,  for  all  that,  her  eyes 
are  turned  completely  in  this  direction, — indeed  they  are. 
To-day  I  have  been  quite  thrown  into  the  shade  by 
you,  eh  ?  " 

While  he  was  thus  chattering  away,  the  maid  0  Yone 
came  into  the  room  and  said  : 

"  My  young  mistress  bids  me  say  that,  though  she 
has  nothing  worthy  your  acceptance,  she  begs  you  to 
take  a  glass  of  wine  accompanied  by  a  snack  of  our 
poor  rustic  fare.  She  hopes  you  will  take  your  own 
time  over  it,  and  give  her  the  benefit  of  your  amusing 
conversation,  as  on  previous  occasions." 

"Really,"  replied  Shijo,  "I  am  confounded  by  so 
much  civility.  Dear  me !  dear  me !  Here  is  soup ! 
Delicious !  Thank  you !  Cold  liquor  we  already  had 
with  us  ;  but  this  hot  wine  of  yours  is  quite  a  special 
treat.  Many  thanks  !  Please  ask  your  young  mistress 
if  she  too  won't  favour  us  with  her  company.  It  was 
not   for   the    plum-blossoms   that   we    came   to-day.     In 

reality  it  was  the  young  lady  whom Why!  what   is 

the  matter?  " 
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O  Yone  :  ^^  Ho-Iio-lio  f—Tadaiiua  sayo  nioshi-age- 
mashita  gn,  o  tsnre  no  o  kata  ivo  go  zonji  ga  iiai  mono 
desu  knra,  'Ma  ga  wand'  to  osshaimasu  kara, — 'Soii- 
nara,  o  yoshi  asohase  !'  to  nwshi-agemasu  to, — 'Sore  de 
mo,  itte  initai '  to  osshaimasu  no  !  "*^ 

Shijo :  "  lya !  kore  wa  bokn  no  shin  no  chikazuki 
de,  chiknha  no  tomo  to  moshite  mo  yoroshii  kurai 
na  mono  de,  go  eniyo  ni  wa  oyohimasen.  Dozo  chotto 
josama  ni  o  me  ni  kakaritakute  mairimashita "  to  in 
to, — O  Yone  wa  yagate  o  josama  zoo  tsurete  mairimasu 
to, — 0  josama  wa  hazukashiso  ni  O  Yone  no  iishiro  ni 
suwatte,  kiicJii  no  nchi  de  "Shijo  San/  irasshaiinasJii  !  " 
to  itta-giri  de, — 0  Yone  ga  kochira  ye  kureha,  kochira 
ye  iki ;  achira  ye  ikeha,  achira  ye  iki ;  shiju  O  Yone 
no  ushiro  ni  hakari  kuttsiiite  orimasu  to, — 


Shijo:  "Kore  wa  !  kore  wa!  josama!  Sono  nochi 
wa,  zonji-nagara  go  bnsata  itashimashlta.  Itsn  mo  o 
kawari  mo  gozaimasen  de,  kekko  de  gozaimasii.  Kono 
hito  wa,  boku  no  chikazuki  de,  Hagiwara  Shinzaburo 
to  moshimasil.  DokusJiin-mono  de  gozaimasii.  Kyo 
wa  hakarazn  tsnremashite,  go  chiso  ni  nari,  osore- 
irimasii.  CJiotto  o  chikazuki  no  tame,  o  sakazuki 
wo  chodai  itasasemasho. — Oya !  nan  da  ka  ?  Kore  de 
wa,  go  konrci  no  sakazuki  no  yd  de  gozaimasii  "^^ — to, 
sukoshi  mo  togire  naku  tori-niaki  wo  itashite 
orimasu  to,  —  o  josama  wa,  hazukashii  ga,  mata 
tireshikute,     Hagiwara      Shinzaburo      wo     yokome      de 

14.  Notice  the  force  of  this  final  particle  no,  half  exclamatory,  half 
expressive  of  helplessness  to  deal  with  the  situation.  See  p.  76,  •[  113. 

15.  Srt/t^-drinking  is  a  notable  feature  of  a  Japanese  wedding. 
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0  Yone  (laughing):  "  I  told  her  so  just  now;  but  she 
said  she  felt  it  awkward,  because  she  doesn't  know  the 
gentleman  whom  you  have  brought  with  you.  But  when 
I  thereupon  said  '  Then  refuse  to  see  him,'  she  said  '  But 
I  do  want  to  see  him  all  the  same.'  " 

Shijo  :  "  Nay  !  nay  !  there  is  no  reason  for  her  to  feel 
shy.  This  gentleman  is  a  most  intimate  friend  of  mine. 
It  would  hardly  be  too  much  to  say  that  we  played 
about  as  children  together  ;  and  we  have  come  with  the 
most  earnest  desire  to  see  her  just  for  a  minute  or  two." 

After  this  speech  of  Shijo's,  O  Yone  led  in  her  young 
mistress,  who  was  however  evidently  so  bashful  that, 
after  whispering  a  welcome  to  Shijo  from  the  place 
where  she  sat  behind  O  Yone,  she  said  no  more,  but 
constantly  stuck  close  behind  O  Yone,  edging  hither 
when  O  Yone  came  hither,  and  edging  thither  when 
O  Yone  went  thither. 

"  Well  !  well  !  Miss  O  Tsuyu  !"  cried  Shijo,  '•  I  know 
that  I  have  been  an  unconscionable  time  in  coming  to  see 
you.  It  is  delightful  to  find  you  in  the  same  excellent 
health  as  ever.  This  gentleman  is  my  friend,  Hagiwara 
Shinzaburo.  He  is  a  bachelor.  Happening  to  brmg  him 
with  me  to-day,  we  have  been  hospitably  feasted,  and 
are  overcome  with  gratitude.  Let  me  oft'er  you  the  wine- 
cup,  just  to  drink  to  the  making  of  a  new  acquaintance. — 
Ha  1  ha  I  ha  !  what  is  this  ?  At  this  rate,  it  looks  as  if 
we  were  celebrating  a  wedding !  " 

And  as  he  thus  went  on  ceaselessly  keeping  the  ball 
rolling,  the  young  lady,  though  bashful,  was  glad  too, 
and,  while  pretending  not  to  look  at  Hagiwara  Shin- 
zaburo,  was  casting  furtive  side-glances  at  him  ;  and,  as  an 
illustration  of  the  saying  that  '  when  the  intention  is  there, 
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jiro-jii'o  viiiiai  furl  wo  slii-iiagara  mite  orimasii  to, — - 
'  lii  ga  areha,  me  mo  kiiclii  liodo  ni  mono  ico  in ' 
to  ill  fatoe  no  tori,  Shinzaburo  mo  josama  no  yoi 
kiryo  ni  mi-torete,  mnchu  ni  nntte  orimasu.  So  ko 
sum  Hclii  )ii,yfikei  ni  narima^hita  kara, 

Shinzaburo  :  "  Kore  wa  hajimete  iikagaimashite,  liaka- 
razu  go  cJiiso  ni  narimasliita.     Mo  o  item  a  itasliimasu." 

O  Yone  :  "  Anata  !  mada  o  kayo  gozaimasii.  Mo  sotto 
go  yururi  asobashimase  " — to,  o  josama  Jio  kokoro-arige 
na  yosit  wo  sasshi,  iro-iro  to  todomete  orimasu  to,  Shin- 
zaburo mo,  kokoro  no  uchi  wa  omoi  wo  kakete  orimasu 
ga,  mada  seken  naremasen  yuc,  moji-moji  sliite  : 


''Arigato  zoiijimasu.  Shikashi  yo  ni  irimasu  to,  taku 
no  mono  mo  anjimasu,  yue,  viata  kasanete  iikagaimasu  " 
to,  kotoba  wo  nokoshite,  tachi-kakemashita  kara. 


Shijo  :  "  Sayonara''-^,  o  itoma  moshimasu.  Kyo  wa  iro- 
iro  go  cliiso  ni  narimasJiitc,  arigato  gozaimasii.  Izure 
kinjitsu,  o  rei  kata-gata,  o  iikagai  moshimasu. — Sd ! 
Hagiwara  Kun,  o  tomo  itashimaslio  "  to, — jibun  wa  katte 
narete  orimasu  kara,  0  Yone  to  jodan  ii-nagara,  genkwa 
no  lid  ye  7nairimasu  to, 

O  Yone:  ''Shijo  San/  Anata  no  o  tsumuri  ga  taiso 
pika-pika  to  hlkatte  mairimashita  yo  /" 

Shijo:     "  Nani    sa !   Sore    zaa,    akari   dc   iniru    kara, 

lb.  Here  used  half  in  its  original  and  proper  sense  of  "  if  that 
is  so,"  half  in  its  newer  sense  of  "  goodbye." — 
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the  eyes  can  say  as  much  as  the  mouth,'  Shinzaburo  too, 
captivated  by  the  girl's  beauty,  felt  as  if  he  were  in  a 
dream. 

-     Well,  what  with  one  thing  and  another,  the  evening 
was  drawing  in.     So  Shinzaburo  said  : 

"  Many  thanks  for  your  kind  hospitality  on  this  my 
first  visit.     I  think  I  must  now  be  taking  my  leave." 

"  Oh  !  "  cried  O  Yone,  who  had  guessed  her  young  mis- 
tress's tender  passion,  and  who  therefore  did  her  best  to 
detain  the  young  man,  "  it  is  still  early.  Please  don't 
be  in  such  a  hurry." 

Shinzaburo,  too,  in  his  heart  of  hearts,  was  in  love  ; 
but,  as  he  was  still  ignorant  of  the  world,  he  was  embar- 
rassed and  said  : 

"  Many  thanks.  But  when  it  gets  dark,  my  people 
will  become  anxious  about  me  ;  so  I  will  call  again 
another  day  instead." 

With  these  parting  words,  he  made  to  go.  So  Shiju 
said  : 

"  Well  then,  we  will  take  our  leave.  Many  thanks 
for  all  your  kind  hospitality  to  us  to-day.  We  will  cer- 
tainly come  in  a  few  days  to  call  and  thank  you. — •Come 
along,  Mr.  Hagiwara  !  let  us  go  !  " 

And  with  these  words,  knowing,  as  he  did,  his  way 
about  the  house,  he  went  in  the  direction  of  the  entrance 
joking  with  O  Yone  all  the  while. 

"Mr.  Shijo,"  said  O  Yone,  "your  head  has  become 
perfectly  shining." 

"Nonsense!"  retorted  Shijo,  "you  only  think  it 
shines,  because  you  are  looking  at  it  in  under  the 
light,— ha  !  ha  !  " 
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Jiikaru  no  dcsii  wa,  ne!''  to, — futari  wa  ki  wo  kikashi, 
o  josama  to  Shinzabiiro  wo  nto  ni  nokosJii,  jodan- 
majiri  ni  iro-iro  no  hnnashi  wo  sJii-nagara,  saki  ye 
inairiniasJiita. 

Ato  ni  Shinzabnro  wa  0  josama  ni  okurare-nagara,  Into- 
vie  no  nai  no  ivo  saiiaai  ni,  hazukasJiisa  ivo  koraete,  kogoe 
de  nani  ka  kuchi-yakusoku  wo  itnshiniashita  kara,  0 
Tsuyn  Sania  wa  JiaznkasJiiso  ni  : 

^'A)iata!  Sore  de  wa,  niata  kitto  0  ide  kndasarcinasJii  ! 
Kite  kudasaranakcreba,  wataslii  wa  sliinde  shimainiasu 
yo!"  to, — muryo  no  jo  wo  fukunde,  onioi-kitte  moshi- 
mashita. 

O  Yone  :  ^^  Sayonara  !  konnichi  wa  viakoto  ni  0  soso 
sama.  Sayonara  !  "  to, — Sliijo  Shinzabiiro  no  ryo-nin  wa, 
ucJii-tsuredatte  kaerimashita. 

Sono  nochi  Shinzaburo  wa,  0  josan  no  kotoba  ga  niimi 
ni  nokori,  sJiibashi  mo  wasureru  Jiinia  wa  ariina- 
senanda. 
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Thus  did  these  two  display  their  tact  as  they  walked  on 
towards  the  entrance,  talldng  and  joking  about  all  sorts 
of  subjects,  and  leaving  the  young  lady  of  the  house  and 
Shinzaburo  behind.  Shinzaburo,  to  whom  the  young 
lady  showed  the  way,  was  only  too  glad  to  find  that  no 
one  was  by  to  see.  So,  overcoming  his  shyness,  he 
whispered  some  vow  into  O  Tsuyu's  ear,  thereby  making 
her  look  bashful  and  answer: 

"Oh!  then,  do  please  come  again!  If  you  don't  come, 
I  shall  die, — indeed  I  shall."  In  this  decided  manner 
did  she  speak,  with  infinite  love  in  her  words. 

"  Goodbye  !  "  cried  O  Yone.  "  Pray  excuse  the 
poorness  of  our  entertainment  to-day.  Goodbye  !  " — and 
thereupon  Shiju  and  Shinzaburo  went  off  together. 

From  that  day  forward  the  young  girl's  words  remained 
in  Shinzaburo's  ears,  and  he  never  forgot  them  even  for 
a  moment. 
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Eigo  no  why,  sunawachi  naze  to  iu  koto  wa,  lia- 
iinhada  taisetsu  de  am  no  ni,  Shina  ya  Nilion  no 
mukaslii  no  hito-hito  wa  iiictta  ni  kono  kotoba  wo 
tsukaianzn\  '' KosJii  no  scfsu  da"  to  ka,  "  Moslii  no 
jiron  da  "  to  ka  in  toki  wa,  mohaya  hetsu  ni  sono 
rikutsn  wo  scnsaku  snrn  koto  mo  naku,  tada  gaten 
shite  shiiuau  no  ga  tsilrei  de  ari ;  soko  de  inotte, 
^' Utagai  wa  bnuiniei  sliiinpo  no  icJii  dai  gen-in  da'' 
to  iit  ron  mo  dekita  wake  de,  ima  wa  yaya  mo 
sureba  Seiyo-jin  toa  "  Utagai  wa  taisetsu  na  mono  da; 
btimmei  sJiimpo  no  gen-in  da.  Sono  sJioko  ni  wa, 
Shina-jin  ya  NiJion-jin  wa,  mono-goto  wo  ntagau 
to  in  koto  ivo  shinai  ni  yotte,  itsu  made  tatte  mo 
shimpo  shinai  de  wa  nai  ka?''  to  ronji-tatem  koto 
de  am  ga, — ko  in  rei  nado  ni  hikarcrn  to  iu  wa, 
o  tao-ai  sama  ni^  amari  zotto  itasan  shidai  to  iwana- 
kereba  nayimascn. 

Utagai  to  wa,  tori  mo  naosazu  naze  to  iu  kotoba  no 
hitsuyo  ni  natte  kuru  gen-in  de, — tatoeba,  kodomo  no 
jibun,  "  Uso  wo  itte  wa,  ikenai  yo  /"  to  obdsan  nado  ni 


I.  This  piece  is  a  leading  article  taken,  with  a  few  slight  changes 
needed  to  render  it  genuinely  Colloquial,  from  a  recent  issue  of  one 
of  the  cheaper  Tokyo  newspapers,  the  Kaishin  Shimbiin,  which 
adopts  a  semi-Colloquial  phraseology  in  order  to  reach  the  masses. 
The  European  reader  may  perhaps  not  think  much  of  the  style  and 
of  the  logic  of  the  Japanese  journalist.  But  the  article  is  a  fair 
sample  of  the  thoughts  which  agitate  the  minds  of  the  semi-educated 
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What  is  termed  laliy  in  English  and  na::c  in  our  lan- 
guage, is  a  very  important  thing.  Nevertheless  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese  of  olden  times  hardly  ever  used 
the  word.  When  told  perhaps  that  such  and  such  was 
the  doctrine  of  Confucius  or  the  opinion  advocated  by 
Mencius,  they  habitually  acquiesced  without  further  en- 
quiry into  the  rights  of  the  question.  Now,  therefore, 
when  the  theory  has  arisen  that  doubt  is  one  of  the  great- 
est sources  of  enlightenment  and  progress,  and  when  con- 
sequently Europeans  are  apt  to  assert  the  importance  of 
doubt  and  its  services  to  the  cause  of  civilisation,  and 
to  prove  this  their  assertion  by  pointing  to  the  Chinese 
and  Japanese  as  instances  of  nations  forever  unprogressive, 
owing  to  their  neglect  to  subject  all  things  to  the  scrutiny 
of  doubt, — when  we  hear  such  opinions  ventilated  and 
find  ourselves  quoted  in  such  a  connection,  we  all  must 
agree  that  it  is  by  no  means  a  pleasant  state  of  affairs. 

It  is  exactly  this  thing  called  doubt  that  causes  the 
word  why  to  become  an  indispensable  one.  Take  a  child, 
for   instance.      Probably    its   grandmother   or  somebody 

Japanese  of  the  present  day,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  they  express 
those  thoughts. 

2.  The  word  Jiazc  iS  little  used  even  now,  except  in  anger.  The 
circumlocution  dd  in  wake  dc  ?  "  for  what  reason  ?  "  is  generally  pre- 
ferred. 

3.  O  ta<rai  saiiin  n'l,  "mutually,"  "for  you  and  me,"  the  honorific 
0  giving  a  half-polite,  half-comical  tinge  to  the  expression. 
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ii-kikasarcni,  de  aro.  Soiio  toki  ni,  ^' Naze  uso  wo  itte 
wa,  wanii  no  dc  gozaimasu  ka  ?  "  to  iitagai  wo  ii-dashlte 
goranjiyo  ! — ^^  Naze  datte  !^  Sonna  kotoha  wo  kaesu  mono 
de  wa  arimasen.^  Ningen  wa,  uso  wo  itte  wa,  warui 
mono  ni  kimatte  orimasii  "  to  atama-kabtcse^  ni  ii-tsuke- 
rarern  ga  tsilrci  de  aro. 

Nariihodo !  ningen  %ua,  uso  wo  itte  wa,  warui  ni 
kimatte  orn  ni  chigai  nai  ga, — sono  warui  rikutsu'^ 
wo  shitte  gatcn  sunt  no  to,  tada  hon-yari  to  gaten 
sum  no  to  de  wa,  onaji  gatcn  sum  no  de  mo, 
gaten  no  wake  ga  taiso  chigau  de  aro  to  zonji- 
masu.  Naze  ni  ktini  ni  wa  seifn  to  in-  mono  ga 
aril  no  ka  ?  Naze  ni  jivimin  wa  sozei  wo  osameru 
mono  ka  ?  Mazu  utagai  wo  okoshite,  sono  rikutsu 
wo  sensaku  sJiite  koso,  hajimete  jiyu-seido-ron  mo 
okotte  kuru  to  in  mono  de, — tada  rikutsu  nasJii  ni, 
'^  Kuni  ni  wa  seifu  ga  aru  mono^,  jimmin  wa  sozei  wo 
osatnerii  mono^ "  to  gaten  shite  ite  wa,  shidai  ni  Jiiku- 
tsu  ni  naru  bakari  de,  kesshite  shimpo  sum  koto  iva 
arimasen. 

Naze  no  hitsuyo  na  no  wa,  hitori  dotokn  ya  seiji 
nomi  ni  kagirazu,  sono  ta,  sekai  ni  arayum^  mono- 
goto  ni  wa,  donna  sasai  no  ten  ni  itaru  made  mo, 
subete  hitsuyo  na  koto  de,—yoku  seken  no  hito-bito 
ga  '' Gakumon  ga  taisetsu  da,  taisetsu  da"  to  iu 
ga, — tsumari  nan  no  gakumon    mo,  utagai  7uo  moto  ni 

4.  Datlc  is  from  da  to  itte,  "  saying  that ;  "  but  it  has  become  a  sort 
of  interjection. — 

5.  Dc  wa   arimasen  is  occasionally  thus  used  in  the  sense  of  "  must 

not." — 

6.  Atama-habusc  ?j/  =  "with  a  snub."  The  kindred  expression 
atama  kara  kogoto    wo  iu  is   a   common   phrase  for    "unreasonable 
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says  to  it :  "  Mind  you  mustn't  tell  stories  !  "  Then  let 
the  following  doubt  be  expressed  in  reply  :  "  Why  it  is 
wrong  to  tell  stories?"  and  it  will  generally  happen 
that  the  enquirer  will  be  snubbed  with  a  "  '  Why  ?'  indeed  1 
None  of  your  pert  retorts  for  me  !  Every  one  agrees  that 
it  is  wrong  for  people  to  tell  stories." 

Yes,  indeed  !  no  doubt  every  one  agrees  that  it  is  wrong 
to  tell  stories  ;  and  to  acquiesce  in  this  principle  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  reasons  why  story-telling  is  wrong,  or 
to  acquiesce  in  it  unintelligently  is  equally  to  acquiesce. 
But  surely  there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  two 
modes  of  acquiescence.  Why  is  it  that  there  is  what  is 
termed  a  government  in  the  country  ?  Why  do  the  people 
have  to  pay  taxes  ?  It  is  only  by  raising  such  questions 
and  searching  for  reasons,  that  liberal  political  opinions 
get  started.  When  people  simply  go  on  unreasoningly 
accepting  as  ultimate  facts  the  existence  of  government 
and  the  obligation  to  pay  the  taxes,  they  merely  sink 
deeper  and  deeper  into  servility,  and  never  make  any 
progress. 

Doubt  is  indispensable,  not  in  morals  and  in  politics 
only.  It  is  indispensable  in  other  things  also,  in  every 
single  thing  in  the  world,  down  to  the  very  smallest. 
People  often  say  and  repeat  that  learning  is  important. 
But  after  all,  in  no  branch  of  learning  is  there  any  fruitful 
course  to  be  pursued,  unless  we  make  doubt  the  founda- 

scolding." — 

7.  Warnl  rikntsu  does  not  mean  "  a  bad  reason,"  but  "  the  reason 
why  it  is  bad  ;  "  conf.  p.  57. 

8.  Supply  da,  "  it  is  (a  fact  that  there  is  a  government,  etc.)." — 
g.  Aniyurii  is  an  exceptional  verbal   form  derived  from  aru,   "  to 

be,"  and  meaning  "  all  that  there  are." — 
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s]ii,  naze  naze  de  motte  okn  no  okn  made  rihitsu 
wo  sensaku  suru  to  iu  koto  ni  hoka  iva  iiai.  SJii- 
sho  Go-kyo^^  ni  kaite  am  niono-goto  ni  kesshite  ina- 
chigai  wa  nai  to,  tada  rikutsn  nashi  ni  gaten  shite 
shimatte  itd^^  hi  ni  wa,  yo  no  naka  wa  Shi-sho 
Go-kyo  inai  no  yo  no  naka  de  oivaru  no  de,  itsu 
made  tatte  mo  susiuiiu  kizukai  wa  nai  ga, — mottomo 
"  Sore  dake  de  takusan  da "  to  in  ki  naraba,  snman 
koto  mo  arumai  keredomo,  naze  wo  mochiite,  rikutsn 
ivo  sensaku  shita^"^  hi  ni  loa,  rikutsn  kara  rikutsn  to, 
shidai  ni  rikutsu  ni  liana  ga  saki,  mi  ga  nari, 
kivairaku  no  shurui  ga  okn  mo  okiku  mo  nam  to 
wakari-kitte  iru  to  shite  niireha^^,  naze  wa  mochiite , 
mitai  mono  de  wa  nai  ka  ? 

Ningen  ga  Jiikutsn  no  kyokidan  ni  tasshireha,  zui- 
hnn  omoi  mo  yoran  fiizoku  nado  ga  shojiru  mono 
dc^ — ningakic  no  kyokiitan,  sunaionchi  mono-goto  no 
rikutsu  wo  shiran  to  iu  koto  no  kyokiitan  mo,  zuihun 
myo  na  mono  de, — ju-ku-seiki  no  konnichi  de  mo, 
yahan  no  shakivai  ni  iri-konde  miru  to,  ki-6  no 
senzo  no  koto  ya,  mirai  no  sliison  no  koto  nado 
wa,  sukoshi  mo  omowazu ;  tada  iclii-dai-kiri  ni  o- 
waru  to  iu  yd  na  jinshu  ga  naka  ni  wa  ari- 
masii.  InaP*  ki-6  no  senzo  ya  mirai  no  sliison 
wa,    iu    made    mo    nashi.       Hanahadashii    no    ni    natte 


10.  Shi-sho  Gokyu,  "the  Four  Books  and  the  Five  Canons/' 
is  the  name  given  to  the  sacred  Classics  of  China,  which  form  the 
basis  of  the  Chinese  polity  and  of  the  Confucian  morality. — 

11.  Substitute  the  present  tense /r;;,  "  to  be,"  for  the  past  ita  in  order 
to  understand  this  passage.  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  Japanese  idiom 
always  employs  the  past  in  such  contexts ;  conf.  p.  171,  *\  275. — 
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tion,  and,  with  a  perpetual  zaity,  search  for  reasons  into 
every  nook  and  corner  of  the  subject.  So  long  as  folks 
simply  acquiesce,  without  reasoning,  in  the  infallibility  of 
every  word  that  stands  written  in  the  Chinese  Classics, 
the  world  will  remain  a  Chinese  Classic  world,  without 
a  chance  of  progressing,  however  many  centuries  may 
roll  by.  Of  course,  too,  it  may  be  quite  possible  for  those 
to  exist  thus,  whose  spirit  is  satisfied  with  such  a  state  of 
things.  But  when  people  have  once  come  to  a  clear  under- 
standing of  how,  if  they  use  the  word  why  and  search  for 
reasons,  they  will  go  on  from  reason  to  reason,  so  that 
the  reasons  will  first  bear  blossoms  and  then  fruit,  and 
that  more  numerous  and  more  intense  kinds  of  happiness 
will  be  attained  to,  will  not  why  then  become  a  thing 
which  they  will  like  to  try  their  hand  at  using? 

When  human  beings  reach  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  ser- 
vility, somewhat  unexpected  manners  and  customs  are 
the  result.  Somewhat  strange,  too,  are  the  results  of 
the  ne  plus  tiltrn  of  ignorance, — in  other  words  of  a  lack 
of  knowledge  of  the  reasons  of  things.  Penetrate  into 
savage  societies  at  this  very  day,  in  this  nineteenth  cen- 
tury of  ours,  and  you  will  find  among  them  races  that 
show  an  utter  disregard  both  for  departed  ancestors  and 
for  unborn  descendants, — races  that  live  for  their 
own  generation  only.  Nay !  what  need  to  talk  of  de- 
parted   ancestors  and   of  unborn    descendants  ?      Why  ! 

12.  Similar  remark  to  the  preceding:  substitute  the  present  sh;;; 
for  the  past  shita  in  order  to  understand  the  clause. — 

13.  To  shite  vtircba  —  dic  iii  yullc,  "  in  consequence  of 
which."— 

14.  A  classical  word  for  "nay,"  used  emphatically  by  contem- 
porary writers  in  imitation  of  English  idiom. — 
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wa,  genzai  no  oya-ko  kyodai  no  aida-gara  ni  siikoshi 
mo  kwankei  wo  tsukete,  shin-ai  sunt  no,  nan  no,'^'"  to 
in  yo  na  koto  mo  naku,  tada  jihun  is-sliin  ga  do  ni 
ka  ko  ni  ka  roinei  lao  tsunagu  koto  ga  dekireba, 
sore  de  manzoku  shite  iru  to  in  jiitshu  mo  ma^'^  ni 
wa  arimasu. 

Slwkun  !  inn  zoo  mi-tainae, — inn  wo'^' !  E!  Ikaga  de 
gozaru  ?  Oya-ko -rasJiikii  oinoiuareru  zva,  cliichi  wo 
nomu  aida,  ivaznka  hakari  no  koto  de, — clii-banare 
100  sum  to,  mohaya  tanin, — otto  !^^  mattaku  taken^^ 
ni  natte  shimau  de  wa  nai  ka  ?  Shlkaraba,  ima  in, 
tokoro  no  yaban-jinshii  no  gotoki  wa,  iwayuru^°  "  Kin- 
jiL  luo  saru  koto  tokarazit^^ "  no  renjfi  de  aro.  Oya- 
ko  kyodai  yori  shite,  shidai  ni  shin-ai  wo  rinjin  ni 
oyoboshi,  ichi-gnii  ni  oyoboshi,  is-shil  ni  oyohosn  no 
ga  aikokiishin  no  geiiso  da  keredomo, — genzai  no 
oya-ko  de  sae  betsu  ni  sJiin-ai  sen  to  in-  yo  de 
wa,  totcino  aikokiishin  nado  no  aro  hazu  wa  nai. 


'■) 


Shikashi  Nihonjin  nado  wa,  shi-awase  to  sore 
Jiodo  mngaku  de  mo  naku;  sliitagatte  s66  ni  aikokii- 
shin mo  am  n'  da  ga, — snde  ni  aikokhsJiin  ga 
am    naraba,     kaiio    naze    wa    iyo-iyo    liitsuyo    ni    natte 

15.  For  no  thus  used  enumeratively  or  to  indicate  a  sort  of  pause, 
see  ^[  115,  pp.  77-8.  Shin-ai  sunt  no,  nan  no  is,  as  literally  as  pos- 
sible, "  loving  or  anything  (else)-ing." 

16.  Ma  ni  wa  =  tama  ni  iva  or  naka  ni  wa,  "among  the  rest." 
Ma  originally  meant  "space,"  "room." — 

17.  The  emphatic  repetition  of  the  accusative  after  the  verb  is 
rather  common,  especially  in  the  mouths  of  the  lower  classes. — 

18.  Otto  is  an  interjection,  which  we  have  very  freely  rendered  by 
"  excuse  me." 
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there  are  among  the  number,  when  you  get  to  the  very 
lowest  of  them,  races  of  men  who  pay  not  the  sHghtest 
heed  to  the  ties  of  kindred,  who  show  no  trace  of  family 
affection  or  of  anything  of  that  sort,  but  who  are  quite 
contented  if,  by  hook  or  by  crook,  they  can,  each  on  his 
own  account,  scrape  together  a  livelihood. 

Gentlemen  !  just  look  at  the  way  dogs  live.  What  is 
it  like,  let  me  ask?  Is  it  not  true  that  the  fondness  be- 
tween the  parent  and  her  young  endures  but  for  a  brief 
season,  while  the  puppies  are  sucking?  Wean  them, 
and  at  once  they  become  strangers, — excuse  me,  strange- 
curs, — to  one  another.  This  being  so,  I  take  it  that 
such  creatures  as  the  savage  races  just  referred  to  belong 
to  the  category  described  as  "  not  far  removed  from  the 
birds  and  beasts."  To  begin  by  parental,  filial,  and  frater- 
nal love,  gradually  to  extend  such  kindly  feelings  to 
neighbours,  then  to  all  the  people  of  a  district,  and  next  to 
those  of  a  province  is  the  origin  of  patriotism.  But  there 
can  never  be  any  such  thing  as  patriotism  in  the  absence 
of  even  the  love  between  living  parents  and  children. 

However,  we  Japanese  are  fortunately  not  so  ignorant 
as  all  that,  and  accordingly  we  have  a  fair  share  of  the 
patriotic  spirit.  But  having  this  patriotic  spirit,  the  why 
of  which  I  have  spoken  becomes  all  the  more  indispens- 

19.  Tallin  and  taken,  lit.  "other  person"  (or  "stranger")  and 
"otherdog,"  make  a  sort  of  pun,  which  we  have  endeavoured  to 
render  in  the  English  version  by  "  strangers  "  and  "  strangecurs  "(!) — 

20.  An  exceptional  verbal  form  meaning  "what  is  called," 
and  derived  from  /?(,  "to  say,"  like  arayuru  from  arn  (see  foot 
note  g,  p.  419).— 

21.  This  quotation  is  in  the  Written  Language,  where  tdkarazn 
is  the  "  negative  conclusive  present"  of  the  adjective  tdi,  "far,"  and 
is  equivalent  to  the  Colloquial  toku  nai. — 
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kiiru  shidai  dc, — Shi-sho  Go-kyo  luo  rikutsu  iiaslii 
ni  gaten  shite,  SJii-sJio  Gokyo  inai  no  yo  no  nakd 
de  owaro  to  omotte  mo,  kochira  wa  kore  de  manzoku 
shite  mo,  0-Bei  shoshil  wa  manzoku  sezu ;  shidai 
ni  naze  wo  mochiitc,  shin-kivairakn  wo  shojiru  to 
sureba'^^,  yilsho-reppai  shizen  no  ikioi  de,  betsu  ni 
0-Bei-jiii  ni  Nihon  wo  horoboso  to  in  kokorozashi 
nasJii  to  snni  mo,  hitori-de  ni  horobite  shiman  karn, 
shiyo  ga  nai.  Nihon.  bakari,  hokn  ni  knjii  lua  nai 
to  in  koto  naraba,  go  chfunon-don'^'^  Shi-sho  Go-kyo 
inai  no  yo  no  naka  de  itsu  made  mo  irareni  keredomo, 
hoka  ni  knni  ga  takusan  atte  wa,  so  wa  ikazn ; 
inendo-kusakeredomo,  naze  wo  mochiitc,  mono-goto  no 
scnsaku  wo  seneha  narimasen. 

22.  To  siircba,  —  ''  if  it  should  come  to  pass  that." 

23.  Go  cJifuiion-dori,  ht.  "  according  to  (your)  august  orders,"  here 
used  half-jokingly  in  the  sense  of  "  if  you  please."     This  half-polite 
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able.  Even  should  we,  acquiescing  unreasoningly  in 
the  dicta  of  the  Chinese  Classics,  think  to  live  on  in  a 
Chinese  Classic  world,  the  satisfaction  with  such  a  state 
of  things  would  be  for  ourselves  alone.  None  of  the 
nations  of  Europe  and  America  will  be  satisfied  with  it. 
They  will  go  on  using  the  word  why,  they  will  go  on 
inventing  new  sources  of  happiness.  This  granted,  there 
will  be  no  help  for  it  but  that  Japan  must  perish  natural- 
ly, without  the  necessity  for  assuming  any  special  inten- 
tion on  the  part  of  foreign  nations  to  destroy  her,  but  by 
the  mere  working  of  the  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 
If  Japan  were  the  only  country  in  the  world,  then,  gentle- 
men, you  might  continue  forever  to  please  yourselves  by 
living  on  in  a  Chinese  Classic  world.  But  this  plan  will 
not  do  when  there  are  so  many  other  countries  besides 
ours.  Troublesome  though  it  be,  we  are  bound  to  use 
the  word  why,  and  to  search  to  the  root  of  everything. 

half-joking  use  of  the  honorifics  is  by  no  means  uncommon,  and  is 
used  to  give  many  a  sly  tap  under  cover  of  an  irreproachably  courteous 
phraseology. 


51463.         KENKYU    NO    HANASHI. 

(NAKAZAWA   IWATA   SHI    GA   DAIGAKU   TSUZOKU 
KODANKWAI    NI   OITE   NOBERARETARU 
ENZETSU    NO    UCHI.i) 


Doitsu-kokn  no  tofii  de,  Heidelberg  to  in  tokoro  ni, 
daigakko  ga  arimashite,  soko  ni  kotoshi  hachi-jil-roku  ka 
shlchi  ni  narareru  toshi  no  yotta  sensei  ga  liitori  orare- 
masu^.  Kakushaku^  tarn  rojin  de,  sono  na  wo  Bnnsen 
to  iiniashite,  sono  hito  no  sejnnion  kara  ieba,  -loatakushi- 
domo^  no  nakn^na  de  ariniasn  ga, — -nenrei  no  chovo'^  to, 
chishiki  no  taslio  kara  moshimasu  to,  zaare-ware  no  dai- 
sensei  de  ariniasu  ga, — sono  Into  ga  seinen  no  koro,  arte 
beppin^  to  kon-in  no  yakilsoku  ga  dekite,  nan-getsu  ikka 
ni  wa,  gozen  no  jil-ichi-ji  goro  ni,  tera  ni  oite  kon-in  no 
shlki  wo  okonao  to  itte,  yakilsoku  wo  shimashita  ga, — 
fnjin  no  ho  de  wa,  rippa  na  yosooi  wo  shite,  "  Osokn  nam 
toikenai"  to  itte,  ju-ji  goro  kara  tera  ni  haitte,  Biinsen 
no  kiiru  no  wo  matte  imashita  ga, — jil-ichi-ji  ni  natte 
mo,  jil-ni-ji  ni  natte  mo,  san-ji  7ii  natte  mo,  yo-ji  ni  iiatte 
mo,   Buiisen   sensei  yatte''   konai   kara,   uchi  ye   hito   wo 

I.  Shi  is  Book  Language  for  "  Mr."  Nobcraretaru  is  Book  Language 
for  uobcranfa,  honorific  potential  for  nobcta ;  conf.  p.  244,  IT  403.  Ni 
oite  is  a  somewhat  stiff  equivalent  ofw/,  "  in." — 2.  Narai-cm  is  honori- 
fic potential  for  narn;  oyarcmasw  is  similarly  for  oriinasii.  Instead  of 
saying  "  is  eighty-six  years  old,  Japanese  idiom  prefers  to  say  "  be- 
comes eighty-six  years  old." — 3.  ^  ^,  a  learned  Chinese  word  for 
"  hale."  The  following  particle  tarit  is  a  Book  Language  form,  a  con- 
traction of  to  ani,  "being  (that)";  iia  would  here  be  the  true  Col- 


A   TALK   ABOUT    INVESTIGATION. 

(EXTRACTED  FROM  A  LECTURE  DELIVERED  BEFORE  THE 
IMPERIAL  UNIVERSITY  POPULAR  LECTURE  SOCIETY 
BY   MR.   NAKAZAWA    IWATA.) 


At  Heidelberg,  a  town  in  Germany,  there  is  a  univer- 
sity, where  lives  an  old  professor  now  eighty-six  or  seven 
years  of  age.  He  is  a  hale  old  man,  and  his  name  is 
Bunsen.  He  and  I  are  colleagues,  in  the  sense  that 
we  are  both  specialists  in  the  same  field.  But  the 
difference  of  our  respective  ages  and  of  our  talents  makes 
of  me  his  very  humble  follower.— Well,  this  old  gentleman, 
in  his  younger  days,  had  engaged  himself  to  a  beautiful 
girl.  It  had  been  settled  that  the  wedding  should  take 
place  at  the  church  at  about  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  a  certain  day  in  a  certain  month.  So  the  bride, 
anxious  not  to  be  late,  reached  the  church  about  ten  in 
brilliant  array,  to  find,  however,  that  Bunsen  had  not  yet 
arrived.  Eleven  o'clock  came,  twelve  o'clock  came,  three 
o'clock,  four  o'clock, — still  no  sign  of  the  Professor.     A 

loquial  equivalent.  £)t  =  "  being.'' — 4.  A  humble  term  ;  see  bottom  of 
p.  46.  Ware-ware,  a  little  lower  down,  is  humble  too.  The  lecturer 
and  Dr.  Bunsen  are  both  chemists. — 5.  ChO-yo—"  old  young,"  hence 
"age."  Ta-sliri  =  "  much  little,"  hence  "amount;"  conf.  p.  32,  If  48, 
for  the  "  synthesis  of  contradictories,"  which  these  terms  exemplify. — 
6.  This  word  is  used  half-jokingly.  Indeed  there  is  a  touch  of  raillery 
in  all  this  passage,  especially  in  the  bride's  words  "  Osoku  naru  to 
ikenai."" — 7.  A  meaningless  expletive.  The  yatte  just  below  has  its 
usual  sense  of  "  sending." — 
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yatte  ukagawaseni  to,  scnsei  wa  doko  ye  itta  ka  ?  inai 
to  iu  no  de^jfujin  no  ho  de  wa  taiso  Iiara  zuo  tatete,  siigu 
iichi  ni  kaette  shimatta  to  iu  koto.^ 

Sate  Bunsen  sensei  wa,  sono  hi  no  asa  kara  jikken- 
shitsu  de  chiisa  na  shikeii  wo  hajimete  ita  ga, — sono 
shiken  ni  omoshiromi  ga  tsuite,  jikan  no  sitgini  no  ni 
mo  kokorozukazn,  yagate  tokei  wo  mini  to,  gogo  no 
roku-ji  de  atta  kara,  ki  ga  tsuite,  odoroite,  tera  ye  itte 
miru  to,  fujin  no  ho  wa,  okotte  kaette  shimatta  ato  de 
arimashita.  Soko  de,  Bnnsen  sensei  no  iwakii'^°:  "  Kon-in 
to  iu  mono  wa,  mendokusai  mono  da  "  to, — sore-giri  sono 
go  'wa  kon-in  wo  sezu  ni,  konnichi  de  mo  kakiishaku  tayu 
rojin  de,  musai  de  orimasu. 


'^'^Kore  wo  mite  mo,  gakumon  no  kenkyfc  no  omoshiroi 
koto  wa  0  wakari  ni  narimasho. 

8.  There  is  not  any  intention  of  quoting  words  actually  used. 
In  has  here  little  signification.  To  in  no  dc  —  "  it  being  the  fact 
that..." — g.  Koto  is  here  a  sort  of  expletive.  To  in,  "it  is  said 
that,"  does  not  require    to    be    represented  in  the   English  transla- 


N.  B.  Apropos  of  these  lectures,  we  take  the  opportunity  to  re- 
mind students  of  the  fundamental  difference  between  English  and 
Japanese  in  the  matter  of  the  length  and  complication  of  sentences, 
brought  about  by  that  system  of  syntactical  "  integration,"  which  we 
have   explained  in  H  442 — 4,  pp.  273  et  scq.     No  Englishman  will 
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messenger  was  sent  to  the  house  to  make  enquiries. 
Where  was  he  ?  Nowhere  to  be  seen  !  Thereupon  home 
went  the  bride  in  a  fury. 

The  fact  was  that  the  Professor  had  instituted  some 
small  experiment  in  his  laboratory  on  the  morning  of  the 
day  in  question,  and  had  become  so  deeply  interested  in 
it  as  to  fail  to  notice  the  flight  of  the  hours.  By  and  by, 
on  looking  at  his  watch  and  finding  that  it  was  six  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  he  recollected  the  situation  with  dismay, 
and  hurried  off  to  the  church  to  see  what  could  be  done. 
But  the  bride  had  already  departed  in  her  wrath.  There- 
upon the  Professor  came  to  the  conclusion  that  marriage 
was  a  bother.  So  he  remained  unmarried  from  that  day 
forward,  and  he  still  lives  on  as  a  hale  old  man,  but  wife- 
less. 

This  example  may  suffice  to  show  you  the  attraction 
which  scientific  investigation  is  capable  of  exercising. 

tion. — 10.  No  hvaku,  lit.  "the  speech  of,"  is  a  Classical  equiva- 
lent for  the  Colloquial  ga  iiinashita. — 11.  The  original  wording  of 
this  last  paragraph  has  been  slightly  altered,  to  suit  the  purposes 
of    the    present  work. 


attain  to  a  good  Japanese  style,  unless  he  learns  how  to  concatenate 
his  thoughts  into  long  and  complicated  periods,  just  as  no  Japanese 
will  express  himself  clearly  in  English,  unless  he  learns  to  be  short 
and  simple.  The  English  translation  of  the  above  lecture  has  no 
less  than  eighteen  sentences.     The  Japanese  original  has  but  five. 


f  464-    HAYARI-GI  WO  IMASHIMU^ 

(MITSUKURI    RINSHO    SHI    GA    MEIJI    NI-jtJ-NEN 

NI  MEIJI  H0RIT3U  GAKKO  DE  NOBERARETA 

ENZETSU  NO  UCHI.) 


Kore  iva  mina  san  no  o  ki  ni  iran  ka  vw  sJiiremasen 
ga, — kancfc  watakuslii  no  kangaete  orimasu  koto  de, 
zokugo  ni  tonari  no  Jinta-miso^  to  in  koto  ga  arimasu. 
Watakiishi  mo  tonari  no  Jinta-miso  to  wa,  do  iu  imi 
ka  shirimasen  ga, — rnazu  jihiui  no  2Lchi  no  mono  2va 
donna  mono  de  mo  uniaku  nakute,  tonari  no  mono  wa 
nan  de  mo  uniai  to  in  yo  na  koto  de,  shigoku  kohei  de 
nai  kokoro-mochi  de  gozainiasii. 

Sono  koto  lua,  knni  to  knni  to  no  aida  ni  mo  am  koto 
de, — go  isshin'^  kara  kono  kata,  seifii  mo  jiinniin  mo 
0-Bei  kakkoku  zoo  urayande,  nan  de  mo  kan  de  mo^ 
"  0-Bei !  0-Bei /"  to  ii;  ichi  mo  0-Bei,  ni  vw  0-Bei 
de  susumimasliita^,  Ittai  do  iu  mono  de  arimasu  ka  ? 
Nihon-jin  wa,  jihun  kara  shin-hatsnmei  wo  nasn  no  laa 
siikunakute,  gwaikokn  no  mane  ga  6i  no  de,  iciiiban 
saisho  wa  Chosen-jiii  ga  sliisho  de,''  chilko  de  wa  SIii)ia 
no  mane  wo  yatte,  znibnn  ilmaku  yatta.  Iina  wa  0-Bei 
no  mane    ivo  yariinasu    ga,    naka-naka  yoku  yarimasii. 

I.  A  Book  Language  form,  the  "  conclusive  present,"  correspond- 
ing at  the  end  of  sentences  to  the  Colloquial  imashinicni. — 2.  Home- 
made bean  sauce  is  sometimes  so-called,  possibly  from  the  name  of  its 
inventor. — 3.  The  name  of  the  revolution  or  restoration,  which,  in  the 
year  i858,  restored  the  Mikado  to  absolute  power,  after  the  long  eclipse 
it  had  met  with  at  the  hands  of  the  ShOgunate,  ever  since  Yoritomo's 


A    WARNING    AGAINST    A 
FASHIONABLE  MANIA. 

(EXTRACTED  FROM  A  LECTURE  DELIVERED  IN  1887 
BEFORE  THE  MEIJI  LAW  SCHOOL 
BY  Dr.  MITSUKURI  RINSHO.) 


Perhaps,  gentlemen,  what  I  have  to  say  may  not  please 
you,  but  I  have  been  thinking  of  the  popular  saying  about 
^^  neighbour  Jinta's  bcciii  sauce."  I  myself  am  ignorant 
of  how  the  phrase  originated.  But  it  applies  to  that  most 
unevenly  balanced  state  of  mind  which  condemns  every- 
thing connected  with  home  as  nasty,  and  exalts  everything 
connected  with  its  neighbours  as  nice. 

A  similar  state  of  mind  is  sometimes  found  in  nations. 
Ever  since  the  revolution  of  1868,  both  our  government 
and  our  people  have  been  smitten  with  the  desire  to  re- 
semble the  nations  of  Europe  and  America.  On  every 
occasion  the  cry  is  "  Europe  and  America  !  "  It  is  Eu- 
rope and  America  first,  Europe  and  America  second,  and 
so  on  continually.  At  bottom,  what  are  the  facts  of  the 
case  ?  We  Japanese,  having  but  scant  capacity  for  original 
invention,  usually  look  abroad  for  our  models.  At  the  very 
beginning  of  our  history  the  Koreans  were  our  teachers. 
In   the   Middle  Ages  we  imitated  China,  and   we   did  it 

usurpation  in  the  twelfth  century.  Pronounced  issliin,  this  word 
is  written  — ^,  and  means  "  altogether  new."  It  may  also  be  pronoun- 
ced isliin,  and  is  then  written  |0  ^,  and  means  "new  henceforward." 
In  both  forms  the  allusion  is  to  the  new  departure  in  Japanese  politics, 
which  the  year  i858  saw  inaugurated. — 4.  See  p.  360,  foot-note. — 5. 
Susuminiashtta  here:="have  gone  on  saying"  (or  doing). — 
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Watakushi  li'a  naiii  uio  inuynmi  ni  wariikn  in  no  de  %va 
nai.  Mnko  dc  yattoko-sa  to  iku-nen  mo  kakatte  kangaeta 
no  wo  sngu  ioru  to  in  no  %va,  "  roses  u  shite  ko  ari"^  to 
itta  yd  na  wake  de,  shigoku  yoroshii  ga, — sono  kawari  ni 
wa,  tokaku  tonari  no  Jinta-miso  ga  atte,  Nihon  no  koto 
wa,  donna  ii  koto  de  mo  warui  yd  ni  omoi  ;  Seiyo-jin 
to  ieha,  donna  Seiyo-jin  de  mo,  chie  mo  ari,  gakumon 
mo  ari,  kane  mo  ari,  liinko  mo  ii  yd  ni  omoi ;  Nihon- 
jin  wa,  dare  de  mo  haka  de,  inugaku  da  to  omotte  iru 
Into  o-a  naka-naka  oi  \6  ni  omowaremasii.  Naruhodol 
0-Bei  wa,  ii  hito  mo,  erai  Into  mo  arimasu  ga, — nani 
mo  0-Bei  da  kara  to  itte  mo,  haka  mo  arcba,^  mugaku 
mo  areba,  akuto  mo  arimasu.  Nihon  de  mo,  ichi-gai 
ni  warni  to  wa  ienai  no  wo,^ — sore  wo  sukoshi  mo  ku- 
hetsn  shimasen  de,  nan  de  mo  6-Bei  nara  ii,  Nihon 
no  wa  ikenai ;  seido  horitsu  kara  i-shoku-ju  made  O- 
Bei  no  ga  ii  to  ii,^°  hitotsu  shina-mono  de  biidoshn  ya 
komori-nrasa    made    Nihon    no    wa  ikenai  to  in.       Gokn 

o 

hanahadashii  no  ni  7iarn  to,  Nihon  de  seishlta  mono  de 
mo,  Seiyo-moji  no  hari-gami  wo  snru  to,  '^  Kore  wa  6- 
Bei  no  da  kara  ii"  to  in.  Sore  bakari  de  laa  nai. 
Seiyo-jin  ga  itta  koto  da  to,  tsujnaranai  koto  de  mo, 
^^  Naruhodo  /  mottomo  f"  da  to  ii  ;  Nihon-jin  da  to,  don- 
na ii  koto  de  mo,  "  Nan  da  ?  tsnmaranai  /"  to  in.  Tada- 
ima  horitsii-gaku  de  mo,  nani  gakkwa  de  mo,    Teikokii 

6.  The  civilisation  was  indeed  Chinese,  but  it  filtered  in  at  first, 
i.e.,  previous  to  the  eighth  century  after  Christ,  through  Korean  chan- 
nels.— 7.  An  allusion  to  the  more  usual  phrase  rd  slntc  kd  nashi, 
"  trouble  for  nothing."  Ari  is  the  "  conclusive  present  "  oi  am  in  the 
Written  Language.  Ko,  here  rendered  "profit,"  is  properly  "great 
deeds,"  "merit." — 8.  For  this  construction  with  the  conditional,  see 
p.  igi. — g.  Wo  is  here  used  adversatively  in  the  sense  of  "  but ;  "  conf. 
1  132,  p.  90,  and  •!  93,  p.  64. — 10.  In  ii  to  ii,  the  first  ii  means 
"  good,"  the  second  is  the  indefinite  form  of  iti,  "  to  say." 
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very  well.  At  present  we  are  imitating  Europe  and 
America,  and  we  do  it  admirably.  Far  be  it  from  me  to 
pass  any  general  censure  on  our  conduct.  Indeed,  what 
could  be  more  commendable  than  the  speedy  adoption  by 
us  of  that  which  it  has  cost  other  nations  centuries  of 
anxious  thought  to  elaborate  ?  We  but  exemplify  the 
saying  about  "profit  without  trouble."  On  the  other 
hand,  I  fear  that  we  also  exemplify  "  neighbour  ^intas 
bean  sauce."  I  fear  that  there  are  too  many  among  us 
who  consider  everything  Japanese  bad, — even  the  good 
things, — who  consider  any  and  every  foreigner  clever, 
learned,  rich,  and  moral,  and  on  the  contrary  despise 
every  Japanese  as  foolish  and  ignorant.  Europe  and 
America  forsooth  !  Of  course  those  countries  have  their 
good  men,  their  able  men.  But  for  all  that,  they  have 
their  fooTs,  their  ignoramuses,  and  their  ruffians  as  well. 
Equally  unreasonable  is  it  to  condemn  the  Japanese  eji 
jnasse.  But  so  little  discrimination  do  some  persons 
display,  that  they  insist  on  everything  foreign  being 
good,  and  everything  Japanese  bad.  They  say  that, 
from  such  grand  things  as  government  and  laws,  down  to 
such  familiar  ones  as  clothing,  food,  and  shelter,  the 
foreign  is  always  to  be  preferred  ;  and  they  object  to  the 
very  same  article  when  it  is  of  Japanese  make,  even  if  it 
be  but  a  bottle  of  wine  or  an  umbrella.  This  craze  reaches 
its  extremest  limits  when  Japanese  manufactures  have 
labels  written  in  European  letters  stuck  on  to  them,  and 
are  then  pronounced  to  be  good,  because  supposed  to  be 
foreign.  Neither  is  this  all.  Any  remark  made  by  a 
foreigner,  even  if  a  trivial  one,  is  applauded  for  its  wis- 
dom. But  if  the  speaker  is  a  Japanese,  his  utterances 
are  despised  as  trivial,   however  excellent  they  may   be 
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Daigaku  fio  gakushi  ya,  0-Bei  ye  itte  kita  dokutoru 
nado,  subarashii  NUioii-gnkusha  ga  nani  ka  itte  mo,  yoi 
ni  tattobiiJiasen.  Sore  de,  Ydroppa-jin  da  to,  siigu  iii 
kampnku  sliite  shimaimasu.  Sore  ga  Jinta-miso  to  in 
koto  daro  to  zonji)}iasu . 

Jinta-miso  7va,  hdrltsu  ya  seido  ni  mg  ari-gacJii  de 
ariinash.  Ittni  kangaete  mimasu  to,  jibun  no  kiini  de 
shi-kitarl  no  koto  wa,  ivaruka  nio  yoku  niieso  na  mono 
da  no  ni, — jibun  no  kuni  no  mono  wa,  nan  de  mo  ivarii- 
ku  mieru  to  in  no  wa,  nan  da  ka  lien  de  arimasu. 
Gakiisei  slwkuji  wa,  temmon-gaku  ivo  manabarerii  kata 
naraba,  "  Masaka  Nilion  no  jitsn-g':tsu  sei-shin  wa  ikenai. 
Yoroppa  no  jitsii-getsu  sei-shin  no  ho  ga  ii  "  to  %va  omo- 
waremasumai  slii ;  niata  cliishitsn-gaku  wo  inanabarern 
kata  naraba,  "  Nihon  no  cliiso  wa  ikenai.  Yoroppa 
no  chiso  ga  ii  "  to  wa  omowaremasumai  ga, — shokun 
wa  horitsn-gaku  wo  manabaremasu  tokoro  de,  horitsu- 
gaku  nado  wa,  domo  Jinta-miso  ga  dekirn  yatsn"  desu. 

Zentai  kwansJm  to  iu  mono  raa,  doko  ni  mo  am 
mono  de,  ichi-gai  ni  kwanshu  da  kara  ii  to  wa  iemasil- 
mai  ga,- — nagakn  tsuzuite  int  kicanshil  iva,  mazu.  ii  mono 
desii-.  Nihon  ni  mo,  korai  kara  no  kwanslia  ga  ari- 
masu ga,  naka  ni  tea  znibun  rippa  na  kivanshil  mo  ari- 
masu  Watakilshi  ga  ko  moshita  tote,  nani  mo  slin- 
ky u  dano,  gwanko  n.o  kotsu-kotsu  da  no  to  in  no^^  de  wa 
kesshite  gozaimasen.  Tada  yoku  chili  wo  shite  kudasai 
to  iu  shui  na  no'^^  de  gozaimasic. 

II.  yrt/iM  here  colloquially  =  ;Mo;Jo  or  Ao/o.  The  literal  sense  is; 
"  As  for  the  study  of  law,  oh  !  it  is  a  thing  from  which  Jinta's  sauce 
eventuates." — i  2.  This  sentence  may  be  most  easily  parsed  by  con- 
sidering 110  as  here  equivalent  to  mono,  "a  person." — 13.  For  na  no, 
see  foot-nole  to  p.  132.     This  is  a  typical  example  of  its  use. 
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in  realit}'.  At  present,  be  it  in  the  field  of  law,  or  be  it  in 
that  of  any  other  branch  of  learning,  a  graduate  of  the  Im- 
perial University  or  a  splendid  Japanese  sat'ajiZ",  an  LL.D. 
who  has  been  to  Europe  and  America,  may  say  what  he 
likes, — it  is  very  hard  for  him  to  get  a  respectful  hearing. 
Let  the  speaker  be  a  European,  and  his  ever}'^  utterance 
will  be  greeted  with  admiration.  That,  I  take  it,  is  an  ex- 
emplification of  "  ncighhouf  ^intas  bean  sauce.'" 

"  Neighbour  jfintas  beau  sauce  "  is  apt  to  find  its  way 
also  into  laws  and  politics.  Viewing  this  subject  from 
a  general  standpoint,  one  would  suppose  that  even  the 
more  objectionable  customs  of  a  man's  country  would 
tend  to  appear  good  in  his  eyes.  That  everything  relat- 
ing to  his  country  should  appear  bad  to  him,  is  indeed 
passing  strange.  If,  gentlemen,  you  were  students  of 
astronomy,  you  v/ould  hardly  think  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars  of  Japan  inferior  to  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  of 
Europe.  Neither,  if  you  were  students  of  geology,  would 
you  be  likely  to  think  the  strata  of  Japan  inferior  to  the 
strata  of  Europe.  Nevertheless,  gentlemen,  as  students 
of  law,  you  are  liable  to  fall  into  the  error  of  praising 
"  neigJibour  yiuta's  beau  sauce.'' 

Every  country  has  its  customs;  and,  although  we  cannot 
argue  universally  from  the  existence  of  a  custom  to  its  ex- 
cellence, still  we  may  legitimately  infer  some  degree  of  ex- 
cellence in  any  custom  which  has  existed  for  a  great  length 
of  time.  Japan,  like  other  countries,  has  her  customs,  which 
have  been  handed  down  from  ancient  times,  and  most  ex- 
cellent many  of  them  are You  must  in  no  wise  con- 
clude from  these  remarks  of  mine  that  I  am  in  everything 
a  tory  and  a  pig-headed  fellow.  My  object  is  solely  to 
impress  on  you  the  necessity  for  careful  consideration. 


^465-  TOKUIKU  NI  TSUITE  NO  ICHI-AN.' 


(KATU  HIROYUKI  SHI  GA  DAI  NIHON  KYUIKU 
KVVAI  DE  ENZETSU  SARETA^  UCHI.) 


Yo  no  iiakn  ni  wa  '' nic-nki  sen-nin,  viekiira  sen-uin^" 
to  in  koto  ga  am.  Tsiigo  iii-sen-iiin  no  JicJii,  me-aki  to 
mekura  ga  sen-nin-zutsu  aru  to  in  no  de  arimasu  ga, — 
watakushi  wa,  me-aki  to  mekura  wa  totemo  hambiin-zutsu 
aro  to  wa  omowanai.  Ni-sen-nin  no  nchi  ni,  sen  ku- 
Jiyaku  ku-jil  shichi-hachi-nin  made  wa  mekura  de,  sono 
ato  no  ni-san-nin  ga  me-aki  de, — sore  mo  me-aki  ni  naren 
kurai  de  aru.  Sore-hodo  yo  no  naka  ni  wa  mekura  ga  6i. 
Sore  wa  Iionto  no  mekura  de  iva  nai.  Rigaku  fetsugaku 
ga  mekura  na  no  da.  Shin  ni  gakumon-Jo  kara  icha, 
sen  ku-hyaku  ku-jfc  shichi-hachi-nin  zua  miua  mekura  dc 
aru.     Sore  dake  ni  6i  mekura  no  yo  no  naka  de  areba^, 


I.  The  lecture,  from  which  these  few  pages  have  been  extracted, 
has  been  reprinted  by  its  learned  and  eloquent  author  in  pamphlet 
form  under  the  title  of  "  Toku-ikn  Hoho  An.'"  Dr.  Kato,  in  granting 
the  present  writer  permission  to  make  use  of  the  composition  m  ques- 
tion, suggested  that  it  would  be  best  to  take  the  text  of  the  pamphlet, 
as  having  been  touched  up,  and  hence  showing  a  better  style.  After 
some  consideration,  this  advice  has  not  been  followed,  it  seeming 
more  interesting",  and  also  probably  more  profitable  from  the  point  of 
view  of  a  student  of  the  Colloquial,  to  print  the  words  exactly  as 
taken    down    by   the    short-hand    reporter    from    the    accomplished 


A  POINT  OF  MORAL  CULTURE. 

(EXTRACTED  FROM  A  LECTURE  DELIVERED  BEFORE 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  SOCIETY  OF  JAPAN 

BY  Dr.  KATO  HIROYUKI.) 


The  proverb  tells  us  that  "  for  every  thousand  with 
eyes,  there  are  a  thousand  without."  That  is  to  say  that, 
out  of  a  total  of  two  thousand  persons,  there  are  a  thou- 
sand who  can  see  and  a  thousand  who  cannot.  In  my 
opinion,  however,  the  proportion  of  those  who  can,  to 
those  who  cannot  see,  is  by  no  means  equal.  Out  of 
every  two  thousand  persons,  no  less  than  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  ninety-seven  or  eight  are  blind,  leaving 
but  two  or  three  with  sight,  while  even  those  two  or  three 
cannot  see  properly.  Thus  enormous  in  this  world  of 
ours  is  the  proportion  of  blind  folks,  I  do  not  mean  to 
say    that    they    are    blind    physicall}'.       They    are    blind 

speaker's  lips,  and  published  in  the  "  Journal  of  the  Educational 
Society  of  Japan,"  No.  68,  and  also  in  the  "  Taika  Kunshu,"  No.  7, 
the  text  of  which  latter  periodical  has  here  been  followed.  The  an 
of  ichi-an  is  lit.  "  an  opinion,"  hence  "  a  case,"  here  rendered  "  a 
point."  2.  Observe  the  potential  used  honorifically.  3.  For  this 
proverb,  see  p.  322,  No.  21.  Observe  here  and  elsewhere  how  we 
anglicise  the  style  by  turning  the  phrase  personally  ("  the  proverb 
tells  us,"  etc.),  and  conf.  p.  272,  *;  440.  If  all  the  sentences  ware  left 
impersonal  as  in  the  Japanese  original,  the  translation  would  never 
read  like  genuine  English  — 4.  The  conditional  mood  here  has  its 
original  Classical  sense  of  "since,  "  when,'"  or  "as,"....,"  not 
"  if. . . .  ;"  conf.  p.  179. — 
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mekura  %vo  osamete^  iku  dogu  to  in  mono  ga  nahereha 
naraii.  Ni-snn-niii  no  me-aki  lao  osameru  dogu  yori 
wa,  sen  ku-Jiyaku  kn-jtl  sliiclii-hachi-nin  made  am 
mekura  %vo  osameru  no  ga  hitsuyo  de  am.  Sore  yne 
ni,  ivatakushi  wa  sen  kn-hyaku  ku-ju  slilchi-liaclii-nin  no 
mekura  no  tame  ni  hitsuyo  de  am  kara,  sono  ho  no  dori 
kara  ieba,  ^uatakhslii  wa  slinky 6  to  iu  mo}io  ga  tailien 
siiki  ni  nam.  Doitsu  no  tetsugakwsha  Schopenhauer  to 
iu  Into  no  ifita^  kotoba  ni,  "  Shilkyo  iva  hotam  no  yd  na 
mono'' .  Knrai  tokoro  de  nakereba,  hikaru  koto  ga  deki- 
nai^"  to  moshimashita  ga, — watakuslii  no  kangae  ga, 
ima  inoshita  tori  ni,  yo  no  naka  no  ni-sen-nin  no  uclii,  sen 
ku-hyakn  ku-jil  shichi-hachi-nin  made  iva  mekura  de  am 
to  surcba'',  mam  de  yami  no  sekai  de  am.  Yami  no 
sekai  de  areba,  liotam  ga  lilkaranakereba  narimasen. 


Auguste  Comte  to  in  liito  no  kotoba  ni,  "  Kono  yo  no 
naka  no  susunvi  wa,  sliukyo-tetsugaku  kara  sozo-tetsugaku 
no  sekai^'^ ;  sore  kara  susnnde,  jikken-tetsugaku  ni  nam  " 
to  in  koto  wo  moshimashita  ga, — watakuslii  no  kangae 
de  wa,  shfikyo  no  sekai  wo  hanarete  sJiiman  koto  zaa  yoi 
nidekinai.  Ippan  no  jimmin  ga  sJinkyo  no  sekai  ni  im 
mono  de  am  to  kangaem.  So  in  yd  ni  kangaereba,  snna- 
tcaeJii  shilkyo  to  in  mono  wa,  rigaku  ya  tetsugaku  no  me 

5.  Osameru,  "  to  pacify,"  "  to  govern,"  hence  here  "  to  guide." — 6. 
7«ia  is  "  a  westernism,"  see  p.  159.  7.  Supply  da,  "is." — 8.  Ob- 
serve the  double  negative,  used   in  Japanese  to   express  the    sense 
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scientificall}'.  One  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
seven  or  eight  of  them  are  bhnd  if  regarded  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  trul}'  educated.  Since,  then,  this  world 
is  one  in  which  the  bHnd  so  greatly  predominate,  we  need 
something  wherewith  to  guide  them.  Far  more  indis- 
pensable than  the  machinery  wherewith  to  guide  the  two 
or  three  who  can  see,  is  that  required  for  the  guidance 
of  the  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety-seven  or 
eight  who  cannot.  Thus  does  it  come  about  that  a  con- 
sideration of  the  subject  from  our  present  point  of  view 
makes  me  cjuite  a  friend  to  religion,  as  the  thing  need- 
ed for  the  guidance  of  the  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-seven  or  eight  who  cannot  see.  The  German 
philosopher  Schopenhauer  has  said  :  "  Religion  is  like 
a  firefly.  It  can  shine  only  in  dark  places."  Now,  if  I  am 
right  in  thinking,  as  I  said  just  now,  that  out  of  every  two 
thousand  persons  in  the  world,  no  fewer  than  one  thousand 
r.ine  hundred  and  ninety-seven  or  eight  cannot  see,  ours 
is  indeed  a  world  of  total  darkness.  And  if  it  is  so  dark 
a  world,  the  light  of  the  fireflies  is  not  to  be  dispensed  with. 
Augu.ste  Comte  has  said  that  the  stages  of  the  world's 
development  are  first  from  the  theological  order  of  ideas 
to  the  metaphysical,  and  thence  on  to  that  of  the  positive 
philosophy.  But  in  my  opinion  it  is  an  infinitely  difficult 
matter  for  the  world  to  pass  out  of  the  theological  stage. 
I  think  that  the  mass  of  mankind  are  in  this  theological 
stage.  And  to  one  who  thinks  thus,  religion,  though 
unacceptable, — indeed  unworthy  of  mention, — from  the 
scientific    or    philosophical    standpoint,    because    dealing 


which  we  render  by  the  word  "  only." — 9.    To  stircba  =  ''  if  one  posits 

that. ...,"'  hence  "  if  I  am  (allowed  to  be)  ripjlit  in  ihinkinp;  that " 

10.  Supply  HI  uari,  correlated  wilii  ni  nani  in  the  next  clause. — 
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kara  viireba,  inakoto  ni  kilri  rejo  toite,  torn  iii  tarnit,  sliiga 
)ti  kakiini  III  taraii^^  to  in  yo  iia  mono  de  ani  keredonio,  so- 
110  uchi  sen  kn-hyakn  ku-jn  shichi-hachi-)iin  no  nieknra  no 
tame  ni  loa  inakoto  ni  hitsiiyo  nam  mono.  Sore  da  kara, 
konnichi  ippan-  no  tokuiku  to  iu  mono  wa,  do  shite  mo  shii- 
kyo  de  nakereba, yaktc  ni  tatan.  Arigatai  to  ka,  osoroshii 
to  ka  iu  Kami  Saina^^  to  ka,  Hotoke  Sania  to  ka,  J-otei  to 
ka  in  Honzon  Sama  ga  atte,  sore  wo  tayori  ni  shite  kiDito 
shite  iku  oshie  de  nakereba,  ippan  no  gnniai  na  sekai  ni 
%oa  kiki-me  ga  nai.  Rigakn  tetsiigaku  wa  kosho  )ia  mono 
da  keredomo,  kore  wa  gakusha  shakwai  ni  hitsnyo  na 
mono  de,  so  no  hoka  ni  nani  ni  mo  yd  wo  nasn  koto  loa 
dekinai.  Sono  hoka,  ippan  no  hito  ni  wa,  shukyo  no  ho 
kara  dcta  tokuiku  de  nakereba,  sukoshi  mo  yd  zao  nasan 
mono  de  aro  to  iyo-iyo  laatakiishi  no  kangae  ja  omou. 

Sore  nareba,  shukyo  wa  do  iu  shtlkyo  ga  yokaro  to  iu 
motidai  ga  sono  tsngi  ni  dcte  kuru.  Donna  shukyo  wo 
mochiitaraba,  kono  ga  aro  ka  to  iu  mondai  ga  dete  kuru 
ga, — watakushi  wa  shiikyo  no  fukai  tokoro  wo  shiran. 
Daitai  no  seishitsu  laa,  dotoku-tetsiigaku  kara  mireba, 
shinri  ni  kanawan  mono  to  minakereba^^  naran.  Knwa- 
shii  koto  iva  shirimasen  kara,  dono  shukyo  ga  yokaro  to 
watakushi  s[a  kesshite  sadanieru  koto  wa  dekin.  Tada 
konniehi  made  no  sekai  ni  kono  no  atta  tokoro  no  ato  ni 
tsuite  jijitsu  no  ue  yori  kangaete  mireba^'',    Yasokyo  ga 

II.  Lit.  "  not  sufficient  to  place  on  the  teeth,"  i.e.,  "  unworthy  of 
mention."  For  the  negative  taran,  ist  conj.,  instead  oitarin,  3rd  conj., 
see  p.  160. — 12.  Kami,  though  adopted  by  the  Protestant  missionaries 
to  denote  the  Christian  God,  here  has  its  proper  original  sense,  i.e.,  it 
denotes  the  gods  and  goddesses  of  Shintoism.  ydtei,  lit,  "the  Supreme 
Emperor,"  is  here  the  Christian  God.  For  the  sake  of  making  a  dis- 
tinction, we  have  rendered  Kami  by  "  a  deified  hero,"  that  being  a  fair 
approach  to  the  status  of  many  of  the  gods  of  Shintoism.    Honzon,  ori- 
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with  gratuitous  fancies, — religion,  I  say,  is  indispens- 
able for  the  sake  of  the  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-seven  or  eight  who  cannot  see.  For  this  reason 
moral  culture  in  general,  inculcate  it  as  you  will,  is  of  no 
avail  in  our  day  unless  associated  with  religion.  No 
system  of  training  will  produce  practical  results  in  this 
universally  stupid  world  of  ours,  unless  it  possess,  and  use 
as  its  lever,  some  object  of  worship  either  beneficent  or 
redoubtable,  be  it  a  deified  hero,  a  Buddha,  or  a  supreme 
God.  Science  is  a  sublime  thing.  But  it  is  needed  only 
by  the  learned  world,  beyond  the  limits  of  which  it  is  power- 
less. I  grow  daily  more  fully  convinced  that,  beyond  those 
limits,  among  mankind  at  large,  no  moral  training  that 
does  not  start  from  religion  is  likely  to  have  the  least  effect. 

Supposing  this  position  granted,  there  next  arise  the 
questions  : — Which  religion  is  probably  the  best  ?  Which 
religion  will  probably,  if  adopted,  be  most  fertile  in 
results  ?  In  the  presence  of  such  questions  I  feel  my 
own  ignorance  of  the  profounder  aspects  of  religion. 
Nevertheless  the  general  character  of  religion  is  known 
to  me,  and  this  general  character  must  be  pronounced  to 
be  in  disagreement  with  truth  as  deduced  from  moral 
philosophy.  My  ignorance  of  details  incapacitates  me 
altogether  from  deciding  which  religion  is  the  best.     But 

ginally  a  Buddhist  term,  means  lit.  "  the  chiefly  revered,"  i.e.,  "the 
(chief)  object  of  worship."  The  many  Smiia's  here  are  slightly  ironi- 
cal.— ii-Mirn,  "to  see,"  here  and  often  else\vhere=:"  to  consider," 
"  to  regard  as." — 14  Lit.  "  If,  following  after  the  traces  of  that  which 
{tokoro)  has  been  of  effect  in  the  world  of  till  to-day,  and  looking,  one 
considers  from  the  top  of  facts,  one  may  think  (potential  kans^acraru- 
rii;  also  to  be  rendered  "I  am  inclined  to  think")  in  such  wise 
that  Christianity  has  been  of  the  most  great  deeds."  For  kaiigacra- 
ricru,  instead  of  kangaerareru,  see  N.  B.  to  p.  161, — 
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ichiban  koseki  ga  atta  yo  iii   kangaeraniru.      Bnkkyo  no 
ho  wa,  ittai  no  yosu  wo  kangaete  mireba,  tetsiigaku  made 
mo  haitte  irn  yd  de^^,  fukai  dori  made  toite  am.     Naka- 
naka   Yasokyo  nado  no  yo  na  asai  mono  de  nai.     Yohodo 
kosho  na  mono  de  arimasic  kercdomo,  shikaslii^'^  sliukyo  to 
shita  kono  de  wa^'' ,   Yasokyo  hodo  no  kono  iva  nakaro  to 
kangaemasu.     Shikashi-nagara,  muknshi  lua  Bukkyo  mo 
kono  ga  atta  de  arimasJio'^^  ga,—konnichi  de  zaa  kono  ga 
Usui  yo  ni  kangaeru.     Kono  Bnkkyo  no  kono  no  usui  no 
wa,  shukyo  ga  wariii  no  de  naku,  shukyo  wo  tsukasadoru 
Into  ni  jubiin  tekito  shlta  Into  ga  takusan  nai  tame  Jii, 
Bukkyo  no  kono  ga  nai  no  ka  mo  shiremasen'^K     Sore  iva 
do  da  ka  shirimasen  ga,— Yasokyo  wa  konnichi  Yoroppa 
ni  jilbiiu  kono  ga  am.     Mottomo  mukaslii  yori  kono  ga 
otoroete  irn  kercdomo,  konnicld  de  vio  zuihnn  am.     Yo- 
roppa de  wa,  joto-shakiaai  de  mo   Yasokyo  ivo  shinzum^^ 
Into  ga  6i.     Yoroppa  no  kifil  ya  sJiiso  no  daibubnn  wa, 
Yasokyo  ga  moto  ni  natte,  so  sJiite  sono  knni  no  kifilya 
shiso  m  sore  kara  umi-dasarete  iru.     Sore  hodo  kono  no 


15.  Lit.  "  being  [dc]  the  appearance  that  even  philosophy  is  inside."— 

16.  Shtkashi  followed  by  kercdomo  may  seem  tautological.  Such  com- 
binations are,  however,  not  infrequent,  though  the  present  writer  does 
not  undertake  to  recommend  them  to  the  imitation  of  foreign  students.— 

17.  Lit.  "  with  regard  to  its  efficacy  as  being  a  religion,"  sitru  here 
resembling  our  verb  "  to  be  ;"  conf.  H  356—7.  PP-  220— i.— 18.  Atta 
de  arhtiasho  =  "  it  probably  is  a  fact  that  there  was."— 19.  According 
to  European  notions  of  logic,  the  last  clause  of  this  sentence  is  super- 
fluous, because  reiterating  the  ideas  of  the  first,  and  we  should  incline 
to  make  the  sentence  end  after  tame  with  some  such  words  as  takii- 
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a  practical  consideration  of  the  effects  produced  on  the 
world  by  various  religions  down  to  the  present  day  leads 
me  to  look  on  Christianity  as  probably  the  one  that  has 
made  most  proof  of  efficiency.  Buddhism,  indeed,  consi- 
dered theoretically  and  in  its  totality,  with  the  philosophy 
which  is  apparently  contained  in  it  and  the  profoundness 
of  its  reasoning,  rises  far  superior  to  any  such  shallow 
doctrines  as  Christianity  has  to  ofler.  Buddhism  is  sub- 
lime in  the  extreme.  Nevertheless  I  venture  to  think  that 
its  influence  as  a  religious  system  has  been  inferior  to  that 
of  Christianity.  No  doubt  it  may  have  been  influential  in 
olden  times  ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  has  much  influence 
in  our  own  day.  Perhaps  this  insufficiency  arises,  not 
from  any  defect  in  Buddhism  itself,  but  from  a  paucity  of 
suitable  men  among  those  who  direct  its  affairs.  How 
this  may  be,  I  know  not.  But  this  I  know: — Christianity 
has  enormous  influence  in  Europe  at  the  present  day. 
True,  this  influence  is  no  longer  what  it  once  was,  but  it 
is  still  great.  Most  Europeans,  even  those  belonging  to 
the  upper  classes,  still  believe  in  Christianity.  Christianity 
is  the  foundation  on  which  the  sentiments,  the  thoughts 
of  Europeans  mostly  rest, — the  mother  by  whom  those 
sentiments,  those   thoughts  were  given  birth  to.     Thus 

sa7i  nai  tame  ka  mo  shiremasen.  But  thus  to  repeat  in  a  final  clause 
the  idea  of  the  first  clause  (here  Kono  Bukkyu  no  kOnd  no  iisiti  no  iva) 
is  quite  consonant  to  Japanese  methods  of  thought  and  expression. 
In  such  cases  either  the  first  clause  or  the  last  must  be  dropped  from 
the  English  translation.  Observe  the  difference  between  ka  mo  shire- 
masen, at  the  end  oi  this  sentence,  meaning  "one  cannot  know  whe- 
ther," here  freely  rendered  "perhaps,"  and  ka  shirimascn  immediately 
below,  meaning  "  I  know  not." — 20.  Slunziiru  is  slightly  booijish  for 
shinjirn.  Similarly  below  we  find  bcnziiru  for  bcnjiru  ;  conf.  *\\  353,  p. 
220. — 
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aru  mono'^^.  Shlkashi  gakusha  no  setsn  de  wa,  "  Shilkyo 
wa  kono  ga  nai.  Jimmin  no  kifroya  sJiiso  wo  umi-dasu 
kono  iva  nai  mo)io  de  am  "  to  in  ga, — watakwshi  wa 
sonna  cJiikara  no  usiii  mow  to  lua  minai.  Shlkashi) 
chikara  ga  usui  to  ka,  takiisan  am  to  ka  in  koto  wa, 
konnichi  koko  de  henziiru  koto  wa  dekiinasen  kara, 
okimasJiite^'^,  tada  watakiishi  wa  shukyo  wa  ztiibun 
chikara  no  am  mono;  so  sJiite  kokumin  no  kifil ya  shiso 
no  6i  nam  genso  ni  natte  im  mono  to  kangaeru.  Yoroppa 
de  wa,  joto-shakwai  to  iedomo^^,  konnichi  seiryoku  wo 
motte  iru.  So  in  tokoro  no  keibe?t  kara"^^,  Yasokyo  ga 
ichihan  kono  sa'^^  am  mono  de  am  to  watakiishi  wa 
omou. 

21.  Supply  ^fSM,  "it  is." — 22.  OA-2;«fls/n7t'  =  "leaving  that  aside." — 
23.  To  iedomo  here  =  (f^  mo,  "  even  (in)."  This  is  an  idiom  borrowed 
from  the  Written  Language.— 24.   "  (Judging)  from  the  convenience 
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great  has  been  its  influence.  It  is  true  that  the  learned 
deny  this  influence,  and  assert  that  rehgion  is  powerless 
to  produce  thoughts  and  sentiments.  But  I,  for  my  part, 
cannot  regard  it  as  so  powerless  a  thing.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  I  cannot  at  this  time  and  in  this  place  discuss  the 
question  as  to  the  degree  of  power  which  it  may  or  may 
not  possess.  I  will,  therefore,  only  advance  my  personal 
opinion,  which  is  that  religion  has  considerable  power, 
that  it  is  indeed  a  prime  factor  of  national  sentiment  and 
national  thought.  Its  force  is  felt  in  Europe  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  even  in  the  upper  classes  of  society.  These 
advantages  it  is  that  lead  me  to  regard  Christianity  as,  of 
all  religions,  the  one  that  produces  the  greatest  effects. 

of  such  things  "  (tokoro). — 25.  No  would  here  be  more  regular,  as  the 
phrase  is  an  attributive  one  ;  see  II  206,  p.  138.  Ga  is,  however,  some- 
times exceptionally  used. 


«|[466.  "SHINREI-JO  NO  KYOGU.'" 

(ISE  TOKIO  SHI  NO  SEKKYO 
NO  UCHI.) 


Chikagoro  Seiyo  ni  shinkivaron  ga  sakan  ni  okotte, 
kono  tenchi  bambutsii  ga  deki,  koiio  yo  no  naka  ga  deki- 
agattaru  lio-ho  ivo  toki-akashiiuasurn.  Sono  setsu  ni 
yotte  mireha,  kono  sekai  ni  wa  hajime  %ua  shigokn  tanjun 
naru  seihiitsii  shika  ariviasenanda  ga, — sore  ga  tekito 
no  kyogu  no  hataraki  wo  uke,  inia  no  fukuzatzu  nam 
ko)io  uruwashlki  sekai  wo  tsuknri-dashimashita.  Ko)io 
tekito  no  kyogu  to  wa,  sunawachi  sJiizen-tota  jano'^,  shiyu- 
tota  jano  to  iu  viono^  ga  arimasii.  Yusho-reppai,  teki- 
shu-seizon  to  iu  koto  ga  ariinasu.  Subcte  kore-ra  seibutsu 
no  liattatsu  shinkwa  ni  tekito  nam  kyogft  to  iu  koto  wo 
komaka  ni  setsumei  shitaru  jnono^  de  ariniasu.  Ima  kono 
kyogu  no  hataraki  wa,  tada  do-shokii-bittsu^  no  nikutai 
no  7ie  nomi  narazu,  niata  watakushi-domo  no  chishiki  no 
ue  ni  totte  kangaete  nw,  lianahada  akiraka  ni  wakari- 
masu.     Gakusha  to  gujin  ga  dekim  no  vw,  sono  kyogu 

I.  Written  with  the  Chinese  characters  )[2j>  ^  J;  ©  ^  ^.  This 
sermon  was  recently  printed  in  the  first  number  of  a  Christian 
magazine  entitled  "  Hanky  o,'''  ov  "The  Echo."  It  somewhat  ap- 
proaches the  Written  Language  in  its  style.  Thus  we  find :  in  line  3, 
agattaru  for  agatta;  lines  5  and  6,  iinrn  for  na;  line  7,  jtruwasJiiki  for 
uruwashii ;  line  i  of  p.  448,  scshimcta  for  sascta,  etc. ;  furthermore  the 
constantly  recurring  use  of  the  indefinite  form  at  the  end  of  clauses, 
as  dcki  in  line  2,  correlated  with  dcki-agattarit  in  the  next  clause- 
Here  are  (for  the  benefit  of  the  student's  Japanese  teacher)  the  Chinese 
characters  with  which  the  most  difficult  words  in  this  sermon  are 
written  : — sJiinkwaron,  j^ft^,  "  the  doctrine  oi Qwolution;''''  fukiizatsu. 


SPIRITUAL  ENVIRONMENT. 

(EXTRACT  FROM  A  SERMON  BY  THE 
REV.  ISE  TOKIO.) 


Of  late  years  wide  credence  has  been  given  in  Western 
countries  to  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  which  explains  the 
method  whereby  heaven  and  earth  and  all  that  there- 
in is  arose, — the  way  in  which  the  world  was  finished. 
According  to  this  theory,  the  world  at  first  contained 
none  but  the  simplest  types  of  life,  which,  thanks  to  the 
action  of  a  suitable  environment,  resulted  in  the  formation 
of  our  present  complicated  and  beautiful  world.  The 
suitable  environment  in  question  includes  such  things  as 
natural  selection  and  sexual  selection,  such  facts  as  the 
struggle  for  existence  and  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 
The  theory  explains  in  detail  the  conditions  of  environ- 
ment which  are  favourable  to  the  development  and  evolu- 
tion of  living  beings.  Now,  this  action  of  the  environ- 
ment is  exercised  not  only  on  the  bodily  frames  of  animals 
and  plants.     It  is  as  clearly  to  be  traced  in  the  develop- 

^?^.  "complicated;"  shizcn-tota,  g  ^J'^'Ck,  "natural  selection  ;  " 
shiyu-tota,  lltmf  ^  ik,  "  sexual  selection  ;"  yusho-rcppai,  fg^  '^  J^, 
"struggle  for  existence"  (including  the  idea  of  the  survival  of  the 
fittest) ;  tckhhn-scizon,  ^  ^  ^  ^,  "  survival  of  the  fittest ;"  and,  close 
to  the  end,  jika-tUchaku,  g  ^Ja^.  "self-confutation." — 2.  Jaiw  is 
the  Kyoto  equivalent  of  the  dano  explained  on  pp.  77-8. — 3.  Mono  in 
this  sentence  is  equivalent  to  koto  in  the  next.  The  author  was  per- 
haps led  to  this  somewhat  exceptional  use  of  mono  by  an  instinctive 
dislike  to  the  repetition  of  too  many  koto's  in  succession. — 4.  This 
mono  means  the  doctrine  of  evolution. — 5.  Short  for  dObutsu  shokti- 
btitsu. — 
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ikan  111  yotte  6i  ni  sadamaru  koto  de,  ima  koko  ni  onaji 
saicJii  onaji  rikiryo  wo  juotte  oru  kodomo  wo  totte,  hitori 
wa  goku  inaka  no  shimbun  wo  viiru  koto  mo  nai  cJiiho  ni 
oki ;  mata  hitori  tea,  kore  wo  totte^,  bimimei  no  chushin 
to  ill  Tokyo  ni  oki,  tsui  ni  daigaku  ni  irete  shugaku 
seshimeta  naraba,  go-nen  ka  roku-nen  no  nochi  ni  wa, 
kono  f atari  no  chishiki-j6  hotondo  ten-chi  no  cliigai  ga 
dekiru  koto  de  arimasu.     {Churyakti' .) 

Yo  no  naka  no  Into  ga  nwsJiiniasurn  ni,  watakushi  wa 
yoi  koto  wo  sliitai  to  in  kangae  ga  jubun  ari ;  watakushi 
ni  wa  zeii  wo  nashitai  to  in  negai  ga  jubun  ari ;  wata- 
kushi no  okonai  wo  mite  ino,  watakiishi  wa  kaknbetsu 
warui  koto  wo  shite  oru  to  wa  omoimasen.  Snde  ni 
watakushi  no  kokoro  ni  ryoshin  ga  atte,  watakushi  ni 
zen  wo  siisume,  aku  wo  imashimemasu  kara,  sono  ryoshin 
no  sashizu  wo  motte  ikeba,  betsu  ni  Seisho  wo  yomazu, 
betsu  ni  inori  wo  shinakute  mo  yoroshii  to  iu  is-shu  no 
kangae  ga  gozaimasu.  Sate  kono  kajtgae  wa,  Nihon 
nomi  ni  okonawarete  oru  chiisai  mono  ka  to  in  ni,  Seiyo 
no  mottomo  bummei  naru.  Doitsu,  Igirisu  ni  oite  mo 
okonawaruru  tokoro  no  mono  dc  aru.  Shukyo  wa  iranai, 
sekkyo  tao  kiku  koto  wa  iranai,  Seisho  wo  yonm  koto  wa 
iranai,  tada  watakushi  no  kokoro  de  warui  koto  wo  shina- 
kereba  yoroshii  to  moshimasu.  Do  de  arimasho  ka  ? 
Koko  ni  goku  chiisai  hito-tsiibit  no  shii  no  mi  ga  dete 
kite  mosit  ni,  "  Watakiishi  wa  watakushi  no  uchi  ni  kano 
kodai  nam  sora  ni  sobiyuru  shii  no  ki  to  naru  no  chikara 
wo  motte  ori,  kore  to  nam-  keikwaku  wo  sonaete  oru  ga 
yue  ni,  betsu  ni  taiyo  ni  terasarenai  de  mo  yoroshii,  ame 
ni  awazn  to  mo  yoroshii,  tsuchi  no  naka  ni  ne  wo  habi- 
korasenai   de  juo  yoroshii"    to    iwaba,   mina   sama   wa 


6.  Lit.  "  as  for  again  one,  having  taken  him  "  (kore). — 7.  This  word  is 
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ment  of  our  intelligences.  The  environment  it  is,  which 
chiefl}'  determines  whether  a  man  shall  be  learned  or 
ignorant.  Take  two  children  of  equal  intelligence  and 
ability.  Set  down  one  of  them  in  a  place  where  there  is 
not  so  much  as  the  poorest  provincial  newspaper  to  be 
seen.  Take  the  other,  and  set  him  in  Tokyo,  the  centre 
of  enlightenment ;  let  him  finish  his  studies  at  the  uni- 
versity, and  in  five  or  six  years  there  will  result,  in  the 
intellects    of  these   two   youths,  a  difference  almost    as 

great  as  that  which  divides  heaven  from  earth 

People  declare  themselves  to  be  full  of  good  resolves, 
full  of  yearnings  after  virtue,  and  incapable,  on  self- 
examination,  of  discovering  anything  particularly  repre- 
hensible in  their  actions.  Their  hearts,  say  they,  have 
a  good  conscience,  which  recommends  virtue  to  them, 
and  restrains  them  from  vice, — a  conscience  which,  if 
they  follow  its  dictates,  obviates  all  special  need  of 
reading  the  Bible  and  engaging  in  prayer.  Nor  is  such 
a"  way  of  thinking  an  insignificant  exception  confined  to 
Japan.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  most  civilised  countries  of 
the  West, — in  Germany  and  in  England.  There,  too, 
men  are  apt  to  say  that  there  is  no  use  in  religion,  no  use 
in  hearing  sermons  preached,  no  use  in  reading  the  Bible, 
and  that  nothing  is  required  beyond  good  intentions. 
Now,  my  brethren,  hov/  would  it  strike  you,  if  a  tiny 
acorn  were  to  come  and  tell  you  that  it  contained  in  itself 
the  capacity  for  growing  into  one  of  those  gigantic  oaks 
which  rear  their  heads  to  the  skies,  and  that,  as  its  design 
was  to  become  such  a  one,  it  had  no  special  need  of 
being  shone  on  by  the  sun,  no  need  of  being  moistened 
by  the  rain,  no  need  of  spreading  its  roots  into  the  soil  ? 

used,  as  a  row  of  stars  or  dots  is  with  us,  to  show  that  a  passage  has 
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kore  ivo  niotte  ika  nam  koto  to  iiasai'iirn  ka  ?  Sadaniete 
"  KoDiaii  111  mo  Jiodo  ga  am.  Negau  dake  de  iva, 
niokuteki  wa  tasserarcnai  "  to  oserarum  ni  cliigai  nai. 

Oyoso  Into  wa,  ika  nam  Into  nite  mo,  toki  to  shite  zen 
wo  nashitai  to  m  negai  luo  okosau  mono  wa  arimasen. 
Ano  Ishikawa  Goernon^  mo,  issJio  no  uclii  ni  lua,  kanarazu 
zen  wo  nashitai  to  in  nen  wo  okoshita  koto  ga  am  ni 
chigai  nai.  Shlkashi  kanji  ga  okotta  kara  to  itte'', 
zennin  to  lua  mosaremasen.  Ware-ware  mo,  toki  to 
shite  %va,  hijo  ni  shinko-shin  ga  okori,  Seisho  lao  yomazn 
ni  oraren  koto  ga  arimasu.  Shinja  no  hito  to  uiaji- 
warazti  ni  oraren  to  in  koto  ga  arimasu.  Shlkashi 
kanji  ga  okotta  kara  to  itte^,  rippa  nam  Kami  no  shinja 
to  iva  mosaremasen.  Tada  ni  kokorozashi  dake  de  wa 
yaku  ni  wa  tatan.  Kanji  dake  de  loa  mokuteki  wa 
tasseraren.  Kore  wo  yosei  shi,  kore  ivo  hattatsu  sesJii- 
muru  ni  tekito  nam  kyogil  ga  hanahada  hitsuyo  de  ari- 
masu. Shukyo  wa  iranai,  Seisho  wa  iranai  to  i^i  hito- 
bito  wa,  dare  ka  to  iu  ni, — sono  hito  ga  mottomo  shiii- 
kwaron  wo  tonaete,  yoki  kyogil  ga  nakereba  ddbuts7i  mo 
shokubutsn  mo  ningen  mo  dekinai  to  iu  hito  de,  gakko  wo 
omonji,  shonwtsu  mo  omonzuru  tokoro  no  hito  de  arimasu. 
Kare-ra  wa  tada  dotokn-jo,  sJtinko-jo  no  koto  ni  kagiri, 
zenryo  nam  kyogil  wa  iranai  to  iimasu.  Yo  no  naka  ni 
jika-tochaku  to  in  koto  ga  oku  arimasu  ga, — kore  yori 
hanahadashiki  osoroshlki  jika-tochaku  wa  arnmai  to  omoi- 
masu. 

been  omitted.  It  signifies  literally  "abbreviating"  (i.  e.,  dispens- 
ing with),  r/jo^;* ;  "the  middle,"  c/jM. — 8.  A  notorious  highwayman 
of  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century.     He  suffered  the  penalty 
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What  would  you  think  of  this  ?  Most  assuredly  you 
would  say  that  even  conceit  has  its  limits,  and  that  the 
forming  of  a  wish  b}--  no  means  entails  reaching  the  goal. 
There  are  none  among  the  sons  of  men  who  do  not 
occasionally  form  virtuous  resolves.  Doubtless  Ishikawa 
Goemon  himself  formed  virtuous  resolves  some  time 
during  the  course  of  his  life.  But  good  impulses  cannot 
be  said  to  constitute  a  virtuous  man.  We  ourselves 
occasionally  experience  an  extraordinary  ardour  of  belief, 
an  extraordinary  craving  to  read  the  Bible,  an  irresistible 
attraction  towards  the  society  of  believers.  But  such 
good  impulses  cannot  be  said  to  constitute  us  exemplary 
believers  in  God.  A  mere  intention  is  of  no  use.  A  mere 
intention  will  not  make  us  attain  to  the  goal.  It  is  essen- 
tial that  we  should  be  placed  in  an  environment  calculated 
to  foster  our  good  intentions  and  develop  them.  Who  are 
the  men  who  say  that  religion  and  the  Bible  are  useless  ? 
They  are  those  self-same  ones,  who,  holding  firmly  to 
the  doctrine  of  evolution,  and  asserting  that  neither 
animals,  plants,  nor  human  beings  can  develop  without 
a  favourable  environment,  lay  the  greatest  stress  on 
schools  and  on  book-learning.  It  is  only  in  matters  of 
faith  and  morals  that  they  assert  the  uselessness  of  a 
virtuous  environment.  Numerous  as  are  the  instances 
which  the  world  affords  of  self-confutation,  surely  there 
never  was  a  more  extreme,  a  more  terrible  instance  of 
self-confutation  than  this. 

of  his  innumerable  crimes  by  being  boiled  to  death  in  a  cauldron  of 
oil.  The  scene  of  the  execution  was  the  dry  bed  of  the  river  Kamo 
at  Kyoto. — g.  For  this  idiom  see  •[  118,  pp.  80 — Si. 
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^T  467.  With  very  few  exceptions,  all  the  Japanese  poetry  that 
is  esteemed  by  the  educated  is  written  in  the  Classical 
language  of  a  thousand  years  ago.  Even  the  ditties  sung 
by  singing-girls  to  the  twanging  of  the  banjo  are  usually 
more  or  less  Classical  in  diction.  Hence  it  is  difBcult  to 
find  verses  written  in  the  Colloquial  that  shall  be  worthy 
to  place  before  the  student.  The  following  specimens 
are  therefore  offered  with  some  diffidence.  The  chief 
positive  characteristics  of  Japanese  poetry  are  : 

I.  Its  lines  of  five  syllables  and  seven  syllables.  This 
is  the  basis  on  which  all  the  known  varieties  of  the  stanza 
are  raised. 

II.  Its  extreme  shortness,— three,  four,  or  five  lines 
constituting  an  entire  poem. 

III.  The  terseness  of  the  style,  the  poetical  sentence 
often  having  no  verb  and  being  in  fact  rather  an  exclama- 
tion than  an  assertion.  These  lilliputian  poems  remind  a 
European  of  the  sketches  in  which  a  Japanese  artist  will 
represent  a  flight  of  cranes  passing  before  the  moon,  or  a 
bamboo  swaying  in  the  wind,  with  but  half-a-dozen  bold 
touches  of  the  pencil. 

The  chief  negative  feature  of  Japanese  poetry  is  the 
absence  of  rhyme  and  of  quantity.  Long  vowels,  diph- 
thongs, and  syllables  ending  in  n  or  m  do  indeed  count 
double ;  but  that  is  because    they    were   originally    pro- 
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nounced  separately,   and   are   still   figured   separately   in 
the  Kana  writing. 
1i  468.   Here  is  a  miniature  ode, — what  is  called  a  hokkii, — 
by  the  poetess  Chiyo,  who  flourished  in  the  last  century: — 

(5)     A  saga 0  iii 

(7)         Tsurube  torarete, 

(5)     Morai-iiiizu  ! 

lit.  "  Having  had  my  well-bucket  taken  away  by  the  con- 
volvuli,— gift-water  !"  The  meaning  is  this  :— Chiyo, 
having  gone  to  her  well  one  morning  to  draw  water, 
found  that  some  tendrils  of  the  convolvulus  had  twined 
themselves  around  the  rope.  As  a  poetess  and  a  woman 
of  taste,  she  could  not  bring  herself  to  disturb  the  dainty 
blossoms.  So,  leaving  her  own  well  to  the  convolvuli, 
she  went  and  begged  water  of  a  neighbour, — a  pretty  little 
vignette,  surely,  and  expressed  in  five  words.  Whether 
the  circumstance  actually  occurred  or  not,  we  cannot 
undertake  to  say ;  for  Japanese  poets  are  as  much  given 
to  the  invention  of  apocryphal  esthetic  incidents,  as  our 
own  rhymsters  of  an  earlier  generation  were  to  the  inven- 
tion of  non-existent  Chloes  and  Amelias. 
^  469.  Here  is  a  hokku  by  the  most  famous  of  all  Jiokkii-- 
writers,  Basho,  a  poet  of  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  It  is  entitled  Getsu-zen  no  Hototogisu,  or  "  The 
Cuckoo  in  Front  of  the  Moon,"  and  is  as  follows  : — 

(5)     Hlto-koe  wa, 

(7)         Tsiiki  ga  naita  ka  ? 

(5)     Hototogisu! 

lit.  "  As  for  the  single  note,  did  the  moon  sing? — Cuckoo!" 
The  poet  means  that,  startled  by  the  note  of  the  cuckoo, 
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he  looked  up  in  the  direction  whence  it  came, — to  see, 
however,  no  cuckoo,  but  the  brightly  shining  moon. 
Could  it  then  be  the  moon  that  was  the  songstress  ?  No, 
it  must  be  the  cuckoo  after  all. 

IT  470.  Japanese  poets  are  fond  of  jokes,  puns,  and 
whimsical  notions.  The  already  mentioned  Basho  was 
riding  along  a  country  lane  one  day,  when  his  groom, 
who  afterwards  rose  to  be  the  well-known  poet  Kikaku, 
espied  a  red  dragon-fly,  and  cried  out  in  verse 

(5)     Aka-tombo — 

(7)         Hane  wo  tottara, 

(5)     Togaraslii  ! 

i.e.,  "Pluck  off  the  wings  of  a  red  dragon-fly,  and  you 
have  a  cayenne  pepper-pod."  But  Basho  reproved  him 
for  so  cruel  a  fancy,  and  corrected  the  verse  thus : 

(5)     Togaraslii — 

(7)         Hane  wo  tsnketara, 

(5)     Aha-tomho ! 

i.e.,  "Add  wings  to  a  cayenne  pepper-pod,  and  you  have 
a  red  dragon-fly." 
%  471.  The  following  kyoka,  or  "  comic  poem,"  of  thirty-one 
syllables,  contains  a  pun  on  the  words  go-bu  go-bu,  "  five 
parts  and  five  parts,"  i.e.,  "half  and  half,"  a.nd  gobu-gobu, 
an  onomatope  for  the  gurgling  sound  made  by  a  liquid  in 
issuing  from  a  bottle  : — 

(5)     Kiiiii  iiio  noini, 

(7)         Bokn  mo  iiomii  kara, 

(5)     Wari-ai  ino 

(7)         Go-bu  go-bu  to  tsugi- 

(7)         Dasu  tai'u  no  sake  ! 
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This  may  mean  either  :  "  Oh  !  the  liquor  from  the  cask, 
poured  out  in  equal  halves  because,  as  you  are  drinking 
and  I  too  am  drinking,  proportion  must  be  observed,"  or 
"  Oh  !  the  liquor  from  the  cask  poured  out  gurgle-gurgle, 
because,  etc." 
1i  472.  The  following  contains  no  pun,  but  has  a  delicate 
touch  of  satire  : 

(5)     Hototogisu 

(7)         y^y^^  jizai  ni 

(5)     Kiku  sato  wa, — 

(7)         Saka-ya  ni  san-n, 

(j)  Tofu-ya  ni  ni-ri  ! 

I.e.,  "  The  village  where  one  may  list  undisturbedly  to  the 

cuckoo's  song  is three  leagues  from  the  grog-shop, 

and  two  from  the  bean-curd  shop  !" — Notice  in  passing 
that  this  stanza  of  thirty-one  syllables  is  the  vehicle  of 
the  greater  portion  of  the  Classical  poetry  of  Japan. 

•1  473.  The   dodoitsn   generally   consists   of   three   lines    of 
seven  syllables  and  one  of  five.     Take,  for  instance, 

(7)  Hito  wa  suki-ziiki.  I  So  many  men,  so  many 
(7)  Soshiru  wa  yaho  yo  !  )  tastes.  To  blame  is  clownish. 
(7)  Horete    irn     ucha,^       |  He    who    is    in   love  is  blind, 

(though  possessed  of  eyes. 


(5)       Aki-meknra. 

(7)  Shote    wa  jodan, 
(7)  Nakagora    giri    dc, 
(7)  I  ma  ja  tagai  no 
(5)       yitsu    to    jitsu. 

(7)  Konna  kokoro  ni 
(7)  Shita  no    mo    omae. 
(7)  Ima-sani   a  kite    wa, 
(5)       Kawaiso. 


At  first  'twas  a  joke,  in  the 
mid-time  a  duty,  but  now  it  is 
true  love  on  both  sides. ^ 


You  it  is  who  have  put  my 
heart  in  this  state.  For  you 
to  weary  of  me  now  is  cruel.' 


I.  For  uchi  wn.     Such  contracted  forms  in  a  are  common  in  the 
popular  poetry.     In  the  next  poem  we  find  nakagora  for  nakagoro  wa. 
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II  474.  Occasionally  the  dodoitsn  has  five  lines,  thus  : 

,  ,        ,,  ^,         ,  /     Even  a  board  stuck  up  and 

5  /\ono  hanawo  j^g.^jbed  with  the  words  "It 
7  Kataku  orii-na'l  toV  ^^^.j^^,  prohibited  to  pluck 
7    In   tate-fnda   mo,         J  j^^^^  blossoms"  is  useless  as 

(7     Yomenu   kaze  m   wa  ^^,3^  ^he  wind,  which  can- 

(5)       Zehimonasln.^         ( ^Jt  read. 

*'  475.  We  will  end  up  by  a  longer  poem  of  a  form  called 
Sendai-bushi,  which,  though  containing  two  or  three 
Book  Language  forms,  is  otherwise  easy.  It  is  put  into 
the  mouth  of  one  who  was  exiled  to  a  small  island  beyond 
the  stormy  reach  of  sea  called  the  Genkai-Nada,  to  the 
North-West  of  Kyiishu  : — • 


(7)  Tori   mo   kosanai        ^ 

(7)  Gcnkai-Nada  wo 

(8)  Yararerii  kono  mi  -con,^ 


I  care  not  for  myself,  who  am 
sent  across  the  Genkai  Sea  over 
which   even    the   birds  do  not 


(5)      Itowanedo-  g^^  ^^^  ^jf^  ^^^  ^hilj. 


(7)  Ato  iii  iiokonsJii'^ 
(5)       Tsuiiia  ya   ko  wa, 
(7)  Do    sJiite   tsuki-lii   zoo 
(5)     Okuru  yara^P 


ren  who  have  remained  be- 
hind,— how  may  they  be  spend- 
ing the  months  and  days  ? 


2.  It  is  to  be  understood  that,  though  no  longer  enamoured  of  his 
choice,  the  lover  had  remained  faithful  to  her  through  a  feeling  of 
honour, — a  feeling  which  was  r-ewarded  by  the  eventual  growth  of 
solid  mutual  affection. — 3.  In  the  little  book  from  which  this  verse  is 
taken,  there  is,  opposite  the  lines,  a  picture  of  a  girl  weeping  and 
stretching  out  imploring  hands  to  a  man  who  is  turning  his  back  on 
her.— 4.  Lit.  "positively  break  not!"  katakit  being  equivalent  to 
kesshlte. — 5.  Equivalent  to  shikata  ga  nai. — 6.  This  line  has  eight 
svllables  instead  of  seven,  by  a  poetical  license. — 7.  Nokorishi  is  Class- 
ical for  nokotta. — S.  Vara  comes  from  ya  aran,  which  is  equivalent 
to  the  Colloquial  de  aru  ka  ? 
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OF 


ALL  THE  JAPANESE  WORDS 

OCCURRING  IN  THIS  WORK. 

{All  verbs  arc  of  the  ist.  conjugation,  unless  marked  2,  3,  or  irregular.    Com- 
pound verbs  are  given  wider  their  first  member,  as    mi-sokonau  under 
miru.     When   several  references  to  pages  arc  given,  the  most  important 
■  reference  is  placed  first.) 


AI 


A. 

aa !  or  a  !  ah ! 

a,  like  that,  in  that  way :  a  in, 
that  kind  of,  such  as  that. 

abayo,  goodbye  (in  baby  lan- 
guage). 

abiru,  (3)  to  bathe. 

abu,  a  horsefly. 

abunai,  dangerous. 

abura,  a  general  name  for  all 
oi!,  grease,  and  fat. 

achi  or  achira,  there. 

agari,  ascent,  produce. 

ageku  ni,  as  a  final  result,  at  last. 

agarU,  to  rise  ;  to  get  clear  (said 
of  the  weather) ;  also  to  take,  to 
eat  or  drink  (honor.)  :  a<rari- 
koinii,  to  force  one's  way  up 
into  ;  (iffari-saf^ari  surti,  to  go  up 
and  down.  For  agaru  honori- 
fic, see  pp.  245,  197. 


-ageru,  (2)  to  raise,  hence  to  give 
to    a    superior.      For   honorific 
use  of  agent,  see  p.  244 — 5. 
ahiru,  a  tame  duck. 
ai,  a  verbal  prefix ;  see  p.  71. 

-  ai,  dark  blue. 

ai,  (properly  ayii)  a  kind  of 
trout. 

aida;  an  interval,  time,  while  (see 
p.  39) :  a'lda-gara,  connection, 
relationship  :  aida  ga  ori-aima- 
sen,  do  not  get  on  well  together. 

ai-kawarazu,  without  change, 
the  same  as  heretofore. 

aikokushin,  patriotism. 

ai-nikui,  coming  inopportunely, 
happening  at  an  unlucky  mo- 
ment. 

-  aisatsU,  salutation,  acknowledg- 

ment, response,  answer ;  aisalsii 
sum,  to  salute,  etc. 
ai-SUman,  to  be  unpardonable, 
there  is  no  excuse  to  offer. 


AI 
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aisUrU,   (Irreg.)  to  love. 

-  akuto,  a  villain. 

aita !    or    aitata !    oh !     how 

-ama,  a  (Buddhist)  nun. 

painful ;  see  p.  231. 

-  amai,  sweet. 

aite,   a  party  (to  a  transaction), 

.  amami,  a  tinge  of  sweetness. 

an   antagonist   (at   a    game),    a 

amari,    too  much,    too;  (with  a 

companion. 

negative)  not  very. 

ajiwai,  taste,  flavour. 

amaru,    to    exceed,    to    remain 

akagane,  copper. 

over. 

akai,  red,  brown. 

ambai,     way,     manner,     bodily 

akambo,  a  baby. 

feelings  :    ambai  ga  zcaytii,  I  feel 

akami,  a  tinge  of  red. 

unwell ;    do    in     ambai  ?    how  ? 

akari,  a  light. 

yoi  ambai  ni,  fortunately. 

akarui,  light  (not  dark). 

-  ame,  rain:  amc  ga  fnru,  to  rain  ; 

akegata,  clawn. 

amc   ni   nam,    to    come   on    to 

akeru,    (2)    to   open   (trans.) ;    to 

rain. 

begin     (intrans.), — said   of    the 

•  ame,  a  kind  of  sweetmeat  made 

New  Year. 

of  fermented  grain. 

aki,  autumn. 

-Amerika,  America,  the  United 

aki-mekura,  one  who  is  blind, 

States:    Amcrika-jin,    an    Ame- 

but has  his  eyes  open. 

rican  ;  Amcrika  no,  American. 

akinai,  trade,  commerce. 

amma,  a  shampooer. 

akinau,  to  trade. 

-an,  an  opinion,  a  case,  a    point. 

akindo,  a  merchant,  a  dealer. 

a  draught,  a  bill. 

akippoi,    easily  wearied,   fickle. 

ana,  a  hole,  a  cave,  a  tunnel. 

akiraka  (na),  clear,  evident. 

anadoru,  to  jeer,  to  revile. 

akke  ni  torareru,  (2)  to  be 

anata,  you ;  see  pp.  44,  233. 

amazed,  thunder-struck. 

andon,    a    lamp    (of    the     old- 

akko,  bad  or  scurrilous  language. 

fashioned  Japanese  style,    with 

abuse. 

paper  sides). 

aku,  evil,  vice. 

ane,  an  elder  sister. 

aku,  to  open  (intrans.),  to  become 

ani(ki),  an  elder  brother;  conf.  p. 

vacant :  aitc  int,  to  be  open,  to 

250. 

be  unoccupied,  not  used. 

ani,   a  negative  particle ;   see   p. 

akuru,     the     Classical    form    of 

165. 

nkcrii,    to    open,    still    used    in 

.  anjiru,  (3)  to  be  anxious. 

such   expressions   as    akuru   hi, 

anna,     that    kind    of,    such    as 

the  next  day. 

that. 

AN 
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annai,  guidance,  knowing  one's 

way  about,  a  guide:  annai  sunt, 

to  guide. 
anO,    that    (adj.) :    ano    Into,    he, 

she ;  ano  ne  !  see  p.  233. 
anshin,     mental     ease :     ansliiii 

sunt,  to  feel  at  ease. 
an-yo,  the  feet,  to  walk  (in  baby 

language). 
aoi,  green,  blue. 
aoru,    to    slam    backwards    and 

forwards  ;    (intrans.) — said  of  a 

door. 
aO-SUJi,  blue  lines,  e.  g.,  on  the 

forehead. 

ara!  see  p.  231. 

arai,  rough. 

arare,  hail. 

araserareru,  (2)  to  be,  hence 

to  go  (very  honorific) ;  conf.  p. 
146. 
arashi,  a  storm,  a  typhoon. 

arasoi,  a  dispute. 

arasou,  to  dispute. 

aratamaru,  to  be  renewed, 
overhauled,  altered,  rectified. 

aratameru,  (2)  to  renew,  over- 
haul, alter,  rectify. 

arau,  to  wash. 
-arawareru,    (2)    to    show    or 

reveal  oneself,  to  appear, 
arawasu,  to  show,  10  reveal. 
arayuru,  see  p.  419,  note  g. 
^  are,  that  (subst.) ;  see  pp.  49,  46  : 
arc  hudo,  as  much  as  that ;  are 
kara,  after  that. 
-  ari,  an  ant. 


ari-awase-mono,       anything 

that  there  may  happen  to  be. 

ari-gachi,  apt  to  be. 

-  arigatai,   thankful  (said  both  of 

the  person  who  feels  thankful, 
and  of  the  thing  for  which  he 
is  thankful);  hence  sometimes 
beneficent:  arigatO  {oozainiasii), 
thank  you  ;  conf.  p.  249. 

-  arimasu,  see  p.  215. 

-arisama,  a  state,  condition. 

-  aritei,  the  facts  of  a  case. 

aru,  (irreg.)  to  be ;  see  pp.  166, 
215,  216,  124:  dt'  ant,  see  p. 
216:  arl  no  mama,  see  p.  74. 
Sometimes  am  means  a  certain, 
some,  as  in  ani  toki,  on  a 
certain  occasion,  sometimes. 

aruji,  the  master  of  a  house,  a 
host. 

aruku,  to  walk.  ,       , 

-aru-nashi,  see  p.  33.  dj^x^iHicoi 

— asa,     the    morning:    asa-gao,  the 
morning  glory,  or  convolvulus  ; 
asa-han,  breakfast. 
_asagi,  light  blue,  light  green. 

asatte,  the  day  after  tomor- 
row. 

ase,  perspiration:  asc  ga  dern,  to 
perspire  ;  asc  ni  nam,  to  get  into 
a  perspiration. 

asebo,  prickly  heat. 

ashi,  the  foot,  the  leg :  ashi  no 
ynbi,  the  toes  ;  0  mi  ashi,  see  p. 

243  • 
ashita,     tomorrow;     ashila     no 
asa,  tomorrow  morning. 


AS 
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asobasU,  an  honorific  equiva- 
lent of  the  verb  sura,  to  do  ;  see 
p.  245. 

asobi,  a  game. 

asobu,  asubu,  to  play,  to  amuse 
oneself. 

asuko,  there:  asuko  kara,  thence; 
asuko  ye,  thither. 

asukoera,  thereabouts. 

atai,  price,  value. 

atama,  the  head  :  alama-kabusc, 
and  ataina  kara  kogoto  wo  in, 
see  p.  418,  note  6. 

atarashii,  new. 

atari,       neighbourhood,      hence 

near,  on  or  about. 
atarimae,    ordinary,   generally: 

atarimac     no,     usual,     natural, 

proper. 
atarU    to  hit   the  mark,  also  to 

be   near,   as  hi  ni  atartt,  to  sit 

near  the  fire  :  ni  atattc,  just  at ; 

dochiva  ni  atattc  ?  where  ? 

atatameru,  (2)  to  warm. 

ate,  reliance :  ate  ni  nam,  to  be 
reliable ;  ate  ni  suvn,  to  rely 
on. 

ateru,  (2)  to  apply  one  thing  to, 
or  use  it  for,  another;  to  hit :  atc- 
hamcrit,  to  allot,  to  assign  ;  kaze 
IVO  ateni,  to  have  it  windy. 

atO,  traces,  effects,  a  sign,  be- 
hind, afterwards,  the  rest :  ato 
de,  afterwards  ;  ato  no,  the  re- 
maining, other ;  ato-saki,  the 
context,  circumstances. 

atsui,  hot. 


atsui,  thick. 

atsusa,  heat,  the  degree  of  heat. 

atsusa,  thickness,  the  degree  of 
thickness. 

atsf.kau,  to  manage,  to  have 
charge  of. 

atsumaru,   to  collect  (intrans.). 

atsumeru,  (2)  to  collect  (trans.). 

atsuraeru,  (2)  to  order  (e.  g. 
things  at  a  shop). 

au,  to  meet,  to  agree,  to  suit ;  see 
also  p.  245 :  ame  ni  an,  to  get 
rained  upon  ;  hidoi  me  ni  an,  to 
experience  cruel  treatment :  Jii- 
doi  me  ni  awascrn,  to  treat 
cruelly. 

awa,  millet. 

awase-mono,  something  ar- 
tificially joined  together. 

awaseru,  {2)  to  cause  to  meet, 
hence  to  add. 

awatadashii,  flurried. 

awateru,    (2)    to    be    flurried,— 

especially  from  fright. 
ayamatsU,   to  make  a  mistake. 
ayu,  a  species  of  trout. 
azana,  a  nickname. 

B. 

ba,  a  place  ; — used  only  in  com- 
position, as  furo-ba,  a  bath- 
place. 

ba  (auxil.  numeral),  see  p.  107. 

ba,  (conditional  termination)  see 
p.  163. 

baba,  an  old  woman  (rude). 

bai,  double;  see  also  p.  115. 
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baka,  a  fool:  baka  i.a,  or  baka- 

rasJiii,    foolish;    Into    wo    baka 

ni  sum,   to  make   a  fool    of    a 

person. 
bakari,     about,     more     or     less 

(bookish) ;  only. 
bake(-mono),   any  supernatural 

and  uncanny  creature,  a  ghost, 

a  goblin, 
bakuchi,  gambling. 
bambutsU,  all  things,  nature. 
bamme,  a   word    used   to   form 

ordinal  numbers;  see  p.  112. 

bam-meshi,      supper,      (late) 

dinner. 

ban,  a  myriad,  ten  thousand! 
also  used  as  a  pluralising  prefix, 
as  ban-ji,  all  things. 

ban,  a  night,  an  evening. 

ban,  number  (so-and-so) ;  see  p. 
112. 

banchi,  the  number  (of  a  house 
in  a  street). 

bane,  the  springs  (of  a  carriage, 
etc.). 

banji,  all  things,  everything. 

bankoku,  all  countries,  inter- 
national: bankuku  kuhu,  in- 
ternational law. 

banto,  a  head  clerk  or  manager. 

banzuke,  a  programme. 

bara,  a  thorny  bush,  hence  a 
rose-bush. 

bara-bara,  helter-skelter. 

bari,  an  insult,  abusive  language. 

basha,  a  carriage. 

bassuru,  ('"cg.)  to  punish. 


baya,  an  old  lady,  grandmamma 

(in  baby  language). 
bebe,  clothes  (in  baby  language), 
bei,  (vuig.  for  beshi)  see  p.  ug. 
Beikoku,  America,    the    United 

States  (learned  style). 
beki,  see  pp.  119,  129. 
benjiru,  (3)  to  discuss, 

benjo,  a  water-closet. 

benko,  eloquence  :  hcnko  no  yoi, 
eloquent,  glib. 

benkyo,  diligence. 

benri,  convenience  :  bcnri  no  yoi 
or  bcnri  (na),  convenient, 
bcnri  no  warui,  inconvenient. 

bento,  food  carried  with  one, 
e.  g.  luncheon  for  a  picnic. 

beppin,  Ht.  another  quality  ; 
hence  a  superior  article,  (hence 
metaphorically)  a  pretty  girl. 
In  this  last  sense  the  word  is 
a  trifle  familiar  or  slangy. 

berab6(-me),  a  scoundrel. 

berumottO,  vermouth  (from 
the  European  word). 

beshi,  see  p.  iig. 

betsU,  a  difference ;  bctsii  ni, 
differently,  specially  ;  bctsu  no, 
different,  other ;  bclsn-zumai, 
living  apart. 

betsudan  (no,)  special. 

bettaku,  a  villa. 

betto,  a  groom. 

biirU,  beer  (from  English). 

bijin,  a  belle. 

bijUtsU,  the  fine  arts. 

bimbo,  poverty:  bimbo  na,  poor. 
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bin,  a  bottle. 

Bukkyo,  Buddhism. 

bin,  the  Japanese  cue. 

Bukkyo^  a  Buddhist  sutra.   (The 

birodO,  velvet. 

kyu  of  this  word  is  written  with 

bo,  a  bludgeon,  a  stick. 

a    different    Chinese    character 

boeki,  trade. 

from  the  kyu  of  the    preceding 

boenkyo,  a  telescope. 

one.) 

boki,  book-keeping. 

biunmei,     enlightenment,    civi- 

b5k6, violent  conduct. 

lisation  :    buinmcl   na,    civilised, 

boku,  a  servant,  (hence)  I. 

cultured. 

bokushi,   a  pastor,  a  clergyman. 

bumpo,  grammar. 

bokiito,  a  mock  sword  made  of 

bun,  a  part. 

wood. 

Buppo,  Buddhism. 

bon,  a  tray. 

bura-bura,      in     a     sauntering 

bonten-obi,    a   kind    of    cheap 

manner. 

striped  belt  worn  by  coolies  and 

burei,  rudeness ;  burci  na,  rude ; 

servants. 

go  burci,  see  p.  241. 

bon-yari,     an     onomatope    for 

buri,  a  suffix  signifying  bearing, 

obscurity,  tedium,  dulness  :  bon- 

gait. 

yari  sjini,  to  feel  dull  or  dazed. 

busata,    failure   to   give    notice, 

bosan,  a  Buddhist  priest. 

remissness    in    paying    a    visit : 

boshi,  a  hat. 

go  busata,  see  p,  241 ;  zvatakn- 

botan,  a  peony. 

shi  ni  busata  de,  without  letting 

botan,  a  button  (from  English). 

me  know. 

botchan,  a  little  boy ;  see  p.  234. 

bushi,  a  warrior. 

boy,    a    house-servant,     a     valet 

buta,  a  pig. 

(from  English). 

butsU,  to  beat,  to  strike :  buchi- 

bozu^  a  Buddhist  priest  (rude). 

kurosu,  to  beat  to  death ;  buchi- 

bu,  a  copy  of  a  book. 

taostt,  to  knock  down. 

bu,  a  part,  see  p.  115. 

buttsukeru,  (2)  (for  buchi-tsnkc- 

buchoho,     awkwardness:      bu- 

ru)  to  bump. 

chuhd  iia,  awkward. 

buttsuri  to,  slashingly. 

budo,  grapes :  budu-shu,  wine. 

byobu,  a  screen. 

buji,    no     accident,      safe      and 

byoin,  a  hospital. 

sound. 

byoki,    a    disease:    byDki     (na). 

buki,  a  weapon. 

ill,  sick. 

bukkU,  a  European  book,  conf.  p. 

byonin,  an  invalid,  a  patient. 

6. 

byoshin,  a  weakly  body. 
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c. 

cha,  tea;  cha-nomi-jaivan,  a  tea- 
cup ;  cha-ya,  a  tea-house  ;  cha  wo 
ircrii,  to  make  tea. 

cha,  (termination  of  the  emphasis- 
ed gerund),  see  pp.  162,  177. 

ChakuSUrU,  (irreg.)  to  arrive. 

chan,  baby  language  for  San, 
Mr.,  Mrs.,  or  Miss. 

ChantO,  quietly:  chanto  shita, 
quiet. 

Chawan,  a  tea-cup,  a  bowl. 

chaya,  a  tea-house. 

Chi,  blood  :  chi  <^a  dcni,  to  bleed 
(intrans.) ;  chi-gatana,  a  blood- 
stained sword. 

Chi-banare,  weaning  (of  an 
infant). 

chichi,  a  father ;  but  see  p.  250. 

chichi,  tbe  breasts;  hence  milk, 

chie,  intelligence,  cleverness. 

ChifuSU,  typhus ;  see  p.  25. 

chigai,  a  difference,  a  mistake: 
chi'^di  vai,  there  is  no  doubt. 

chigau,  to  differ,  to  be  mistaken, 
to  be  the  wrong  one. 

chiho,  a  direction,  a  district,  a 
locality. 

chiisai  or   chiisa  na,  small : 

chiisakii  nam,  to  crouch. 
chikagoro,  recently. 
chikai,  near :  chikai  nchi,  .soon, 
chikara,    strength :    chikara   wo 

tsnkusit,    to    do    one's    best,    to 

endeavour. 


Chikazuki,  friendship,  an  in- 
timate friend. 

chikuba,  a  sort  of  toy  stick  on 
which  children  ridea-cock-horse: 
chikuba  no  tomo,  a  friend  from 
childhood  upwards. 

ChikCsho,  a  brute  animal,  a 
beast. 

chin,  a  Japanese  pug.  (Pugs  are 
not  included  under  the  generic 
term  inu,  dog,). 

chira-chira,  flutteringly. 

chirasu,  to  scatter  (as  the  wind 
does  dead  leaves). 

chiri,  dust. 

chirimen,  crape. 

chiru,    to   fall   (as   leaves  or  as 

the  petals  of  flowers). 
Chishiki,  talent,  wisdom. 

chishitsu-gaku,  geology. 

Chiso,  a  stratum  (of  earth). 

Chiso,  (generally  with  the  honor- 
ific go  prefixed)  a  feast. 

Chi(t)tO,  see  choilo. 

cho,  an  auxiliary  numeral;  see 
p.  105. 

cho,  a  butterfly. 

cho,  a  measure  of  distance  equival- 
ent to  about  120  yards  English. 
There  are  36  cho  in  the  official ;-/ 
or  league.  Cho  also  means  street 
or  ward  :  Jii-chdmc,  the  second 
ward  (of  such  and  such  a  street). 

cho,  a  million. 

choai,  love  :  chuai  sunt,  to  love. 

chochaku  suru,  (irrcR.)  to  give 
a  thrashing,  to  beat. 
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Chochin,  ^  lantern. 
Chocho,  a  butterfly. 
cho-cho,   an  onomatope  for  the 

sound  of  beating. 
Chodai  suru,  (i"eg)  to  receive 

respectfully  ;  conf.  p.  245. 
Chodo,  just,  exactly, 
choho,    convenience :   chuhD   na, 

convenient,  useful. 
choi-choKto),     little    by    little, 

just  a  little. 

choito,  choto,  chotto,chito, 

or  chittO,  just  a  little,  a  trifle : 
choito  shita,  slight,  trifling. 

chojo,  the  summit  of  a  mountain. 

Chokki,  a  waistcoat. 

Chosen,  Korea. 

Choteki,  a  rebel. 

choditO,  see  choito. 

Choyo,    age;    see    p.   427,    note 

5- 
Choza,   sitting    long,    paying   an 

interminable  visit:  choza  sum,  to 

pay  too  long  a  visit. 
ch03U,  water  to  wash  the  hands 

with  :  cJwzu-ba,  a  water-closet ; 

chuzn-bachi     or    chozn-darai,   a 

washhand-basin. 
Chti,  in  ;  conf.  p.  142. 
Chu,      loyalty     (to     a     superior) : 

chu  wo  tsuknsu,  to  behave  with 

perfect  loyalty. 
Chugen,   a  samurai's  retainer  of 

the  lower  sort. 
Chugl,  loyalty;  conf.  chu. 
chui,    attention,  care  :  chui  suru, 

to  pay  attention. 


Chujo,    a  general   or   admiral  of 

the  second  rank. 
Chuko,  the  Middle  Ages. 
Chumon,    an    order    (e.g.    at    a 

shop) :  cJiiuiwn-duri,  as  ordered. 
Churyaku,  see  p.  448,  note  7. 
Chushi,  cessation,  stoppage. 
Chushin,  the  centre. 
chushin,  a  loyal  retainer. 
clluto,  second  class,  middling. 

D. 

da,  see  pp.  216  ;  62,  145,  166. 
dai,    great,    big,    very.     Used  in 

compounds,  as  dai-kirai,  greatly 

disliking. 
dai,  a  word  used  to  form  ordinal 

numbers,  see  p.  112;  dai  ichini, 

in  the  first  place. 
dai,    the    auxiliary    numeral    for 

vehicles. 
dai,  a  reign,  a  generation. 
daibu,  a  good  deal. 
daichi,  the  ground. 
daidai,   an  orange  (hard-skinned 

sort). 
daidokoro,  a  kitchen. 

daigakko,  i 

,    .      ,  f  a  university. 

daigaku,    i 
daigennin,  a  lawyer. 

daiji,  importance:  daiji  na,  im- 
portant ;  daiji  ni  sum,  to  take 
great  care  of. 

daijin,  a  minister  of  state. 

daijobu  (na),  all  right,  safe  and 
sound. 
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daikai,  the  ocean. 

daikon,  a  large  species  of  radish. 

daiku,  a  carpenter. 

daimyo,    the  title  of  a  class  of 

nobles    in   feudal    times;    conf. 

p.  7. 
dairi,  a  substitute :  dairi-ininjo,  a 

power  of  attorney. 
dai-suki,  very  fond. 
daitai,  the  general  character  of 

a  thing,  its  main  features. 
daitoryo,   a   president,— of  the 

United  States,  etc. 
dajakU  (na),  indolent. 

dake,  only,  about,  as as. 

damaru,  to  keep  silence. 

damasu,  to  cheat. 

dampan,  deliberation,  con- 
sultation. 

dan,  a  step  :  dan-dan,  gradually ; 
see  also  p.  336,  note  22. 

dangi,  a  speech,  a  sermon. 

dangO,  a  kind  of  dumpling. 

dangO,  consultation  :  dango  sum, 
to  take  counsel. 

danjiru,  (3)  to  consult. 

danna,  a  master :  danna  san 
sometimes  means  you,  see 
p.  45. 

dano,  a  postposition  ;  see  p.  77. 

danshi,  a  male  child,  a  man. 

darake,  a  suffix  meaning  smeared 
or  covered  with,  as  chi-darake, 
blood-smeared;  doro-darakc,M 
covered  with  mud. 

dare  9  who  ? — dare  ka,  dare  mo, 
dare  de  mo,  see.  p.  45. 


daro,  see  pp.  216 ;  145,  186. 

dasu,  to  take  out,  to  put  outside ; 
see  also  p.  212. 

dashimono,  something  put 
forth,  a  show. 

datta,  see  pp.  216;  62,  145,  186. 

datte  !  see  p.  402,  note  4. 

de,  a  postposition  ;  see  pp.  60,  43, 
134,  230  :  de  ant,  dc  arimasu,  and 
de  gozaimasu,  see  pp.  62,  216; 
de  gozaimasu  no,  see  p.  78 ;  dc 
mo,  see  pp.  52,  92,  182  ;  de  motte, 
see  p.  71 ;  dc  wa,  see  pp.  62,  94. 

de-gUChi,  an  exit,  the  way  out. 

de-iri,  the  entree  to  a  house  :  dc- 
iri  no  islia,  a  family  physician. 

de-kakeru,  (2)  to  start  off. 

de-kata,  a  troupe  of  actors. 

deki,  (generally  with  honorific 
prefix  o),  or  dsklmono,  any- 
thing which  comes  out  on  the 
skin,  as  a  boil,  a  sore. 

dekiru,  {3)  to  come  out,  etc.; 
see  p.  197:  deki-agaru,  to  be 
finished,  ready. 

dembata,  landed  property. 

dempo,  a  telegram. 

densembyo,  an  infectious  dis- 
ease. 

denshin,  telegraphy:  dcnskin- 
kyokii,  a  telegraph-office. 

deru,  (2)  to  come  out  of,  to  issue 
forth,  to  go  out:  de-aii,  to  meet 
out  of  doors,  to  encounter ;  dc- 
kakerii,  to  go  out. 

deshabaru,  to  stick  out,  to  ob- 
trude (intrans.). 
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deshi,  a  pupil,  a  disciple. 

deshita,  see  p.  217. 

desho,  see  p.  217. 

desu,  see  pp.  62,  217,  145  :  dcsu 
ga,  see  p.  296. 

do,  (concessive  termination),  see 
p.  163. 

do,  a  time  {tine  fois) :  ichi-do, 
once. 

do,  same,  e.g.  dojitsu,  the  same 
day  ;  duyo,  the  same  manner. 

do."^  how?  — rfo  dc  mo,  anyhow; 
do  itashimashitc ,  see  p.  295,  No. 
3  ;  do  ill  ?  what  kind  of  ?  what 
like  ?  do  (ni)  ka,  ko  [ni]  ka,  see 
p.  311,  No.  7;  do  shite  mo,  do 
what  you  will,  in  any  case;  do 
sum  ?  what  to  do  ? ;  do  shita 
mon^  da  ?  see  bottom  of  p.  311. 

dobu,  a  ditch. 

dobutsU,  an  animal. 

dochi.i^  or  dochiraP  where? 

sometimes  which  ? — for  this 
word  with  ka,  mo,  or  dc  mo  add- 
ed, see  p.  50. 

dodoitsu,  a  kind  of  popular 
song;  see  p.  455. 

dogi,  a  motion  (at  a  public  meet- 
ing, etc.). 

dogU,  a  utensil ;  dogn-ya,  a 
second-hand  shop,  a  dealer  in 
second-hand  wares. 

DoitsU,  Germany:  Doitsu-jin,  a 
German  ;  Doitsu  no,  German. 

doka,  please ;  but  see  p.  249. 

dokkoisho !  see  p.  231. 

doko  ?    where  ?    doko    ka,    doko 


mo,  doko  dc  mo,  see  p.  50  ;  doko 
kara  ?  whence  ?  doko  made  ?  how 
far  ?  doko  made  mo,  see  p,  69. 

dokoera  P  whereabouts  ? 

dokoro,  see  p.  41. 

doku,  poison:  doku  ni  nam,  to 
be  unwholesome. 

dokushill(-mono),  a  bachelor. 

domo,  a  pluralising  particle  ;  see 
p.  28. 

do(nio),  (concessive  termina- 
tion), p.  163. 

domo!  see  p.  231. 

don,  bang  :  don  to,  with  a  bang- 
ing noise. 

donata  9  who  ? — donata  ka,  do- 
nata  mo,  donata  dc  mo,  see  p.  50. 

donna  P  vvhat  kind  of?  what 
like?  donna  ni...mo,  however 
much. 

donop  which?  (adj.):  dono  ku- 
rai  ?    how   much  ? 

dono,  Mr.  (in  Book  Language). 

dorep  which?  (subst.):  dorc  ka, 
dorc  mo,  dorc  dc  mo,  see  p.  50 ; 
dorc  hodo  ?  how  much  ? 

dori,  reason. 

doro,  mud:  doro-ashi,  muddy 
feet ;  doro-darake,  all  muddy  ; 
doro-michi,  a  muddy  road. 

dorobo,  a  thief. 

dosuru,  (irreg.)  to  be  agitated. 

dote,  an  embankment,  a  bank. 

dotoku,  morality:  dotokii-tctsu- 
gaku,  moral  philosophy. 

doya-doya,  tumuituously. 
Doyobi,  Saturday. 
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dOZO,  a  mud  godown. 

eshaku,  an  apology,  a  bow :  esha- 

dozO,  please;  but  see  p.  249. 

kn  ivo  sum,  to  bow,  to  apologise. 

EzO,  the  island  of  Yezo. 

E. 

F. 

fu,  two  (in  enumeration). 

e  !  eh  !  eh  ? 

fu!oh! 

e,  a  picture. 

fuben,      inconvenience :     fubcn 

e,  an  inlet  with  a  stream  running 

na,    inconvenient 

into  it. 

fuda,  a  ticket. 

ebi,  a  prawn. 

fudan,     the    ordinary     routine: 

eda,  a  branch  of  a  tree,  river,  etc. 

fndan  no,  usual,  common. 

egaku,  to  paint  pictures. 

fude,    a   pen:  fudc-sashi,  a  pen- 

ei  !  ah  !  oh  ! 

stand. 

EKkoku),  England. 

fudosan,    immovable     property 

ekaki,  a  painter. 

(for  instance,  land). 

empitsu,  a  pencil. 

fueru,  {2)  to  increase  (intrans). 

empo,   a  long  way  off:  empb  na, 

fufu,  husband  and  wife:  futa-fu- 

distant. 

fu,  two  married  couples. 

en,  a.  yen  or  Japanese  dollar. 

fuji,  the  wistaria  plant. 

embifuku,  a  swallow-tail  coat. 

fujin,  a  lady. 

engawa,  a  verandah. 

Fiyi(-san),  Fusiyama. 

engumi,  marriage. 

fujiyu,  inconvenience  -.fujiyu  na, 

en-kin,  distance,  how  far  ? 

inconvenient. 

enko,  to  sit  (in  baby  language) ; 

fukai,  deep. 

see  p.  234. 

fiikeiki,  hard  times,    depression 

ennichi,  a  festival  day  ;  hence  a 

of  trade. 

fair. 

fiikerU,   (2)  properly  to  deepen, 

enryo,  diffidence  :  cniyo  sum,  to 

but  scarcely  used  except  in  yo 

be  diffident, 

ga  fukcru,   to    become    late    at 

ensoku,  an  excursion,  a  picnic. 

night;  toshi  gafiikiru,    to  grow 

enzetsu,  a  lecture  :  cnzctsu  siirn, 

old.   Also  to  be  steeped  in  (e.g. 

to  lecture. 

in  wine  and  lust). 

erai,  wonderful,  able,  very. 

fuku,  an  auxiliary  numeral ;   see 

eru,  (2)  to  get ;  conf.  p.  194. 

p.  106. 

eru,  to  choose  :  cri-dasu,  to  select 

fuku,    to    blow  (e.g.   the   wind) : 

from  among  several. 

fHki-mawasu,  to  blow  round. 
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fuku,  to  wipe. 

fukumu,   to  contain,  to  include. 

fukurasu,    to   distend,    to  swell 

(trans.). 
fukuro,    a    bag:     0    fukuro,    a 

mother,  but  see  p.  251. 
fiikuzatsu,  a  medley,  a  complica- 
tion :  fukuzatsH  na,  disorderly, 

complicated. 
fumbetsu,  discrimination. 
fumu,   to    tread    (on) :  fiuni-shi- 

incru,  to  tread  firmly. 
fun,  a  fraction,  a  tenth  part,   a 

minute  :  jfi-go-fiin,  a  quarter  of 

an  hour. 
fune,   any  kind  of  boat  or    ship : 

func  nl  yoti,  to  be  sea-sick. 
funinjo,  unkindness. 

(fun)kwazan,  a  volcano. 

FuransU,  France:  Furansu-jin, 
a  Frenchman ;  Fiiransn  110, 
French. 

fureru,  (2)  to  touch  ;  hence  to  in- 
fringe. 

furi,  a  fall  (of  rain  or  snow). 

fari,  airs,  gait,  pretence. 

furo  a  bath  :  fitro-ba,  a  bath- 
place,  a  tub. 

furokku-kotO,  a  frock-coat 
(from  the  English  word). 

furoshiki,  a  cloth  used  to  wrap 
up  parcels  in. 

furil,  to  fall, — said  only  of  rain, 
snow,  hail,  etc. :  furi-dasu,  to 
come  on  to  rain,  etc. ;  furi-komc- 
rareru,  to  be  kept  indoors  by  rain 
or  snow,fiiri-koinu,  to  come  into 


the   house    (said   of  rain,    etc.). 

furu,  to  brandish,  to  wa.ve:furi- 
inukii,  to  turn  and  face. 

furue-goe,  a  quivering  voice. 

furueru,  (2)  to  quiver,  to  trem- 
ble. 

furui,  old  (said  only  of  things) : 
furu-dugit,  an  old  utensil  or 
curio. 

furuu,  to  shake  (trans.). 

fusagaru,  to  be  obstructed,  to 
be  quite  full. 

fuserU,  (2)  to  lie  down,  to  go  to 
bed. 

fusetsU,  rumour,  report. 

fushigi,  a  strange  thing,  a  mir- 
acle :  fushigi  na,  strange. 

fushin,  building :  fushin-chu, 
while  building,  while  under- 
going repairs. 

fushinsetsu  (na),  unkind. 

fushochi,  dissent,  objection : 
fiishdchi    wo   ill,    to   object. 

fusuke,  whisky  (from  English). 

fiita,  a  lid. 

futagO,  twins. 

futari,  two  persons:  futari-mae, 
portions  for  two. 

futa(tsU.),  two :  futatsn-mc, 
second;  futatsu  niitsii,  two  or 
three  :  futatsu  oki,  every  third 
(lit.  leaving  out  two). 

futOj  suddenly,  accidentally. 

fiitodoki  (na),  insolent. 

futon,  a  bed-quilt. 

futoru,  to  grow  fat :  futotta,  fat. 

futsu  (no),  usual,  general. 
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futsUgO,  inconvenience :  futsugd 
na,  inconvenient ;  less  often  im- 
proper. 

futsuka,  two  days,  the  second 
day  of  the  month:  fntsuka-mc, 
the  second  day  ;  fiitsuka-yoi,  the 
day  after  a  carousal. 

Futsukoku,  France. 

fuyasu,  to  increase  (trans.). 

fU3ni,  winter. 

fuzai,  not  at  home,  absent. 

fuzoku,  manners,  customs. 

G. 

ga,  a  postposition  ;  see  pp.  63,  86, 

136,  138,  iSr,  221. 
gacho,  a  tame  goose. 
gake,  a  talus,  a  precipice. 
gake,    while,    during,    as    kacri- 

gake,   while    returning,   on    the 

way  back, 
gakkari,    a  sort    of   onomatope 

for  bodily  exhaustion. 
gakko,  a  school, 
gakkwa,    a   subject,   or    line    of 

study. 
gaku,  science,  learning. 
gaku,  a  tablet,  a  picture  (oblong 

and  hard). 
gakumon,   study,  learning  :  ga- 

kumon  siiyii,  to  study. 
gakiisha,  a  learned  man. 
gakiishi,  a  graduate. 
gakutai,  a  band  of  music. 
gaman,   patience:   gaman   sum, 

to  be  patient. 
gan,  a  wild-goose. 


gara,  a  suffix;  see  p.  312,  foot- 
note 18. 

garasu,  glass   (from   the  Dutch). 

garu,  a  verbal  suffix;  see  p.  130. 

Gasshukoku,  the  United  States. 

gasii,  see  p.  62. 

gata,  a  pluralising  particle ;  see 
p.  28. 

gaten,  comprehension,  acquies- 
cence :  gatcn  sum,  to  compre- 
hend, to  acquiesce;  gaten  no 
ikaii,  incomprehensible. 

gatera,  while,  as,  by  way  of. 

gedai,  a  title ;  conf.  p.  342,  foot- 
note 30. 

gei,  an  accomplishment,  a  trick. 

geisha,  a  singing-girl. 

gejo,  a  maid-servant. 

genan,  a  man-servant. 

gen-an,  the  draft  of  a  document. 

gen-in,  cause,  origin. 

genkin,  ready  money. 

genkotSU,  the  knuckles. 

genkwa(n),  the  entrance  to  a 
house,  a  porch. 

genso,  an  essence,  an  element, 
a  factor,  an  atom. 

genzai,  the  present  time. 

geri,  diarrhoea. 

gero,  a  (low-class)  manservant. 

gesu,  see  p.  62. 

getsU,  a  month;  — used  only  in 
compounds,  as  ik-ka-gclsti,  one 
month. 

Getsuyobi,  Monday. 

gi,  duty,  signification,  affair. 

gichd;  a  chairman,  a  president. 
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gimon,  a  question. 

august    pardon :    gomcn    nasai. 

gimu,  duty,  an  obligation. 

please  excuse  me. 

gin,  silver. 

gomi,  dust  (on  things). 

ginko,  a  bank  (for  money) :  gin- 
kd-shihci,  a  bank-note. 

gondaiyu,    the   title   of  a   high 
official  of  former  times,  a  kind  of 

giri,  duty,  right  or  proper  feeling. 

vice-minister. 

giri,  only  ;  see  kiri. 

Go-on,  see  p.  7. 

giyaman,  glass  (the  material). 

go,  five. 

go,  an  honorific   prefix ;    see   pp. 

goran  nasaru,  (irreg.)  to  deign 

to  look ;   conf.  pp.  12  and  245. 
Occasionally  goranjiru  (3)occurs 

239.  139- 

in  the  same  sense. 

go,  after  :  sono  go,  since  then. 

goro,  time,  about,  as    kono  govo. 

go,  the  game  of  checkers:  go  wo 

now ;   san-ji-goro,    about     three 

utsti,  to  play  at  checkers. 

o'clock. 

go,  a  designation,  a  name,  a  num- 

gO-roku, five  or  six. 

ber. 

gosho,  a  palace. 

go,  a  district. 

gOSu,  see  p.  62. 

gobu-gobu,    an    onomatope   for 
the  gurgling  sound  made  by   a 
liquid  when  poured  out. 

goten,  a  palace. 
gotoki,    like,    such    as ;   see    p. 
118. 

gOChisO,  a  feast. 
gOgO,  the  afternoon. 
Go-gwatsU,  May. 

goto  (ni),  a  suffix  meaning  each, 

every. 
Gotto,  the    Christian   God;   see 

gohan,  rice,  food. 

p.  6. 

gO-ishi,  a  counter  at  checkers. 

gO-jO,    (S"^),    the    five    cardinal 
virtues,  according  to  Confucius, 
viz.,    jin,     gi,    rci,    chi,    shin, 
i.e.,  benevolence,  righteousness, 
propriety,  wisdom,  and   sinceri- 

goza, rush-matting. 

/to  be  ;  see  pp.  167, 

gozaimasu,     215:62,  78,117, 
gozarimasu,-^  ^^r,  125, 126, 137, 

~^                         '    i85:     dc      gozai- 
gOzarU,             \masu,  see  p.  216, 
I62. 

ty- 

gOzen,  boiled  rice,  (hence)  a  meal. 

gO-ju,  fifty. 

gOzen,  the  forenoon. 

goke,  a  widow. 

gU,  stupid ;  see  p.  251. 

goku,  extremely,  very. 

gujin,  a  dolt,  an  ignoramus. 

gokuraku,  paradise. 
Go-kyo,  see  p.  420,  note  10. 

gomen,  (properly  go  men),  Ht. 

gumai,  stupid  and  ignorant. 
gumpuku,  military  uniform. 
gun,  a  district. 
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gunkan,  a  war-vessel, 

gururi,  around. 

gUSai,  my  wife  ;  see  p  251. 

gUshi,  (with  honorific  prefix  0), 
the  Court  word  for  hair. 

guttO,  tightly,  suddenly. 

gUZU-gUZU,  a  word  descriptive  of 
the  sound  or  act  of  complaining 
or  scolding. 

gwaikoku,  foreign  countries, 
abroad  :  givaikokii-jin,  a  foreign- 
er ;  gwaikoku  no,  foreign. 

gwaimusho,  the  foreign  office. 

gwaito,  an  overcoat. 

gwanko  (na),  obstinate,  inve- 
terately  prejudiced. 

gwan-yaku,  a  pill, 

gwatsu,  a  month  ;  see  p.  114. 
gyo,  work,  business. 

gytiniku,  beef. 

H. 

ha,  a  leaf  (of  a  tree). 

ha  a  tooth:  lia-migaki,  tooth- 
powder  ;  ha  ga  itai,  I  have  a 
toothache. 

habakari,  shamefacedness, 

(hence)  a  water-closet. 

habakaru,  to  be  ashamed,  to 
dread. 

habikoru,  to  spread  (intrans.); 
to  get  disseminated. 

hachi,  a  bee,  a  wasp. 

hachi,  a  pot. 

hachi,  eight. 

Hachi-gwatsu,  August. 


hachi-ju,  eighty. 
hachimaki,  a  handkerchief  tied 

round   the    head : — wo  stern,  to 

tie  a  handkerchief,  etc. 

hadaka  (na),  naked. 

hadan,  breaking  off:  hadan  sum, 

to  break  off  (e.g.  intercourse). 
haeru,  (2)  to  grow  (intrans.). 
hagaki,  a  postcard. 

hagane,  steel. 

hagi,  the  lespedeza   shrub. 

haha,  a  mother ;  but  see  pp. 
250—1. 

ha-ha,  ho  !  oh  !  I  see. 

hai,  the  auxiliary  numeral  for 
cupfuls  of  liquid. 

hai,  a  fly. 

hai  !  same  as  he  ! 

haiken  SUrU,  (irreg.)  to  look  re- 
spectfully at  something  belong- 
ing to  a  superior;  conf.  pp.  12 
and  245. 

hairi-kiichi,  an  entrance,  the 
way  in. 

hairu  to  go  in  ;  haittc  iru,  to  be 
inside,  to  be  included. 

ha-isha,  a  dentist. 

haishaku  suru,  (irrcg.)  to  borrow, 
see  p.  245. 

haitatsunin,  a  postman. 

haji,  shame,  humiliation:  hajiwo 
kaku,  to  be  put  to  shame. 

haji,  the  edge,  ledge,  or  end  of 
anything. 

hajimari,  the  beginning. 

hajimaru,  to  begin    (intrans.). 

hajime,  the  beginning. 
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hajimeru,  (2)  to  begin  (trans.) ; 

conf.  bottom  of  p.  Sg. 
hajimete,  (gerund  of  hajimcm), 

for  the  first  time,  never  before : 

conf.  p.  334,  No.  20. 
haka,  a  tomb. 
hakama,  a  kind  of  wide  trousers 

worn  in  half  full  dress. 
hakaru,  to  weigh,  to  estimate,  to 

plot :  hakarazii,  unintentionally. 

haki-dame,  a  dust-heap. 

hakkiri  (to),  clearly. 

hakO,  a  box. 

hakobu,  to  transport,  to  carry. 

hakU,  a  count  (noble). 

haku,     to    spit,     to    vomit :    tan 

wo    haki-tsukcru ,   to   spit  on  a 

person. 
haku,  to  sweep. 
haku,   to    wear    or    put    on   the 

feet  or  legs. 

hakubutsukwan,  a  museum. 

hakumai,  hulled  rice. 
hakurai,  imported  from  abroad  : 

liakurai-hin,  an  imported  article. 
hakurankwai,  an  exhibition. 
hakushaku,  the  title   of  count. 
hama,  the  sea-beach,  the  strand. 
hambun,    half:    hambun-chigai, 

a  difference  of  half. 

ha-migaki,  tooth-powder. 

hamono,  a  blade. 

han,  a  clan  (in  feudal  Japan). 

han  half:  han-nichi,  half  the 
day  ;  han-nlgori,  see  p.  22  and 
conf.  p.  20;  ju-ichi-ji  han,  half- 
past  eleven. 


han,  rice,  a  meal. 

hana,  a  flower,  a  blossom :  liana- 
ike,  a  flower-vase  ;  hana-m'i,  go- 
ing to  see  the  blossoms  ;  hana- 
yonie,  a  bride. 

hana,  the  nose:  hana-fuki,  a 
pocket-handkerchief;  liana  no 
saki,  the  tip  of  the  nose. 

hanahada,  very  :  hanahada  mot- 
tc,  see  p.  71. 

hanahadashii,  excessive,  ex- 
treme. 

hanare-mono,  a  separate  or 
separable  thing. 

hanareru,  (2),  to  separate  from, 
to  part  with. 

hanashi,  a  story,  a  talk,  some- 
thing said  or  told  :  hanashi  no 
tstiidc,  apropos  of  something 
said. 

hanasU,  to  speak,  to  tell :  hana- 
shi-kakeru,  to  break  off  in  the 
middle  of  saj'ing  something. 

hane,  a  feather,  a  wing. 

han-eri,  a  kind  of  kerchief,  used 
by  women  to  trim  the  front  part 
of  a  dress  near  the  neck. 

haneru,  (2)  to  splash,— as  mud 
(intrans.);  to  cutoff, — as  a  head 
(trans.). 

hankyo,  an  echo. 

hanshi,  a  common  kind  of  writing 
paper. 

hansho,  a  fire-bell. 

haori,  a  sort  of  coat  worn  by  the 
upper  and  middle  classes  as  half 
full  dress. 
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happi,  a  kind  of  cheap  livery-coat 

worn  by  servants  and  coolies. 
hara,  a  moor. 

hata,  a  flag. 

hatachi,  twenty  years  of  age. 

hatake,  a  vegetable  field. 

hara,  the  abdomen  :  hara  ga  hern. 

hatamotO,    one   of    a    rank    in 

to  be  hungry;   hara   ga  itai,  to 

feudal  Japan  which   came  next 

have  a  stomach-ache;   hara  wo 

to  that  of  daitnyo. 

tateru,  to  get  angry. 

hataraki,  work,  action. 

hara-kiri,  see  p.  33. 

hataraku,  to  work. 

harau,    to    dear    away  (trans.)  ; 

hate-na !     well    I     never !    how 

hence  to  pay. 

extraordinary! 

hareru,  (2)  to  clear  (intrans.),— 
said  of  the  sky  or  clouds. 

hateru,  (2)  to  finish  (intrans.). 
hato,  a  pigeon. 

hari,  a  pin,  a  needle. 

hatsuka,  twenty  days,  the  twen- 

hari-gami, a  paper  lable  ;  hari- 

tieth  day  of  the  month. 

garni  wo  sum,    to    paste    on    a 

hatsumei,    an   invention,  a  dis- 

label. 

harigane,  wire. 

hari-tsuke,     crucifixion :      hari- 

covery,  inventive  genius. 
hattatsu,      development,       pro- 
gress:  Jtattatsu  sum,  to  develop 

tsuke  ni  sunt,  to  crucify. 
haru,  to  stick  (trans.). 
haru,  spring(-time). 

(intrans.). 
hattO,  an  onomatope  for  starting, 
— as  with  fright  or  sudden  recol- 

haruka, afar. 

lection  of  something  forgotten. 

hasami,  scissors. 

hasamu,  to  cut  with  scissors. 

haya-goshi,  see  koshi. 

haU,  to  creep. 

hasen,  shipwreck :    hascn  ni  an, 

to  be  shipwrecked. 
hashi^  chopsticks; 

hayai,  quick,  early, 
hayari,    a    fashion :    hayari    no, 
fashionable;  hayari-gi,  a  fashion- 

hashi, a  bridge. 

able  craze. 

hashigO,  a  ladder:  hashigo-dan, 

a  staircase. 

hayaru,   to  be  wide-spread  (e.g. 
a  disease),  to  be  fashionable. 

hashira,  a  post;  also  the  auxi- 
liary  numeral    for   Shinto  gods 
and  goddesses. 

hayashi,  a  forest. 
hayasu,  to  grow  (trans.),— e.g.  a 
beard. 

hashiru,  to  run. 

hasU  ni,  obliquely. 

haya-tsiikegi,  a  lucifer  match. 
hazU,    necessity,    should,    ought; 

hata,  the  side, — e.g.  of    a  canal 

conf.  p.    3g. 

or  of  a  well. 

hazukashii,  bashful. 
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hazukashisa,  bashfulness. 

hi,  one  (in  enumeration). 

hazure,  the  end  (e.g.  of  a  village). 

hibachi,  a  brazier. 

he !  hei !  or  hai !  yes ;  but  see 

hibashi,  fire-tongs. 

bottom  of  p.  228. 

hidari,  the  left  (side). 

hebi,  a  snake. 

hidoi,  harsh,  cruel :    hidoi  me   id 

hei  !  same  as  he .' 

an,  to   experience   harsh   treat- 

hei, a  hedge,  a  fence. 

ment;   Itidoi  me  ni  auiaseru,  to 

hei,  broken  down,  effete ;   see  p. 

treat  harshly. 

251. 

hieru,  (2)  to  be  cold. 

Heika,Your,  His,  or  Her  Majesty. 
heikin,  an  average. 
heisha.  our  firm  ;  see  p.  251. 

higasa,  a  parasol. 
higashi,  east:  higashi-kita,  north- 
east ;     higashl-miiiami,     south- 

heishi, a  soldier,  troops. 
heisotsu,  a  common  soldier. 
heitai,  a  soldier,  troops. 
hempi,  out-of-the  way. 
hempo,   requital :    hcmpo-gaeshi, 
tit  for  tat.  , 

east. 
hige,  the  beard  :  hige  wo  hayasii, 

to  grow  a  beard. 
hiji,  the  elbow. 

hijo  (na),  unusual,  extraordinary. 
hikaru,  to  shine,  to  glitter. 

hen,  a  change  :  hcii  na,  odd,  queer. 

hiki,   an  auxiliary  numeral ;    see 

hen,  a  neighbourhood,  a  locality. 

hen,  a  time  (iinefois). 

hen,    a    section    of    a    book,    a 

p.  106. 
hiki-dashi,  a  drawer. 
hiki-fuda,  a  circular,  an  adver- 

treatise. 

tisement. 

henji,  an  answer. 
henkwa,  a  change. 

hiki-shio,  low  tide. 
hikkomu,  to  retire  inside. 

hento,  an  answer  :  hentu  surii,  to 

hikkonuki  suru,  (irreg.)  to  draw 

answer. 

(a  sword). 

herasu,  to  diminish  (trans.). 

hlku,  to  pull,  to  draw,   hence  to 

heru,  to  diminish  (intrans.). 

quote :  hlki-dasu,   to  draw  out ; 

heru,  (2)  to  pass  through. 

hlki-nuku,     to     draw     (e.g.      a 

heta   (na),  a  bad  hand    at,    un- 
skilful. 

sword) ;    hiki-iitsuni,  to  remove 
(intrans.),  to  change  houses. 

heya,  a  room,  a  cabin. 

hikui,  low. 

hi,  the  sun,  hence  a  day:  hi  ga  ku- 

hikutsU,    servility:     hikntsu   na, 

rcrii,   the  day  is  waning,  dark- 

servile. 

ness  approaching. 
hi,  fire. 

hikyo,  cowardice  :  hikyU  na,  cow- 
ardly. 
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llillQa,  ^"  interval,  leisure  :  hiiiia 
wo  jarH,  to  dismiss,  also  to  al- 
low to  go  on  leave. 

hinata,  the  sun  (only  in  the 
sense  of  sunlight) :  hinata  ye 
hosii,  to  dry  in  the  sun. 

hinko.  conduct :  liinkO  no  ii,  well- 
conducted,  moral. 

hipparikko  suru,(irreg.)  to  pull 

backwards  and  forwards. 
Hira-gana,  the  cursive  form  of 

the  Jap.  syllabary;  seep.  9. 
hirakeru^   (2)   to  be  opened  out, 

to  become  civilised. 
hiraku,  to  open,  to  civilise. 

hirattai^  flat. 

hiroi,  broad. 

hiroi,  (with  prefix  0),  see  p.  235. 

hiroi-monO,  something  picked 
up,  a  find. 

hirOU,  to  pick  up,  hence  to  find. 

hiru,  (3)  to  dry  (intrans.). 

hiru,  day-time,  noon ;  hiru  {-go- 
zen),  the  midday  meal,  luncheon. 

hirU-SUgi,  afternoon. 

hisashii,  long  (of  time). 

hiso  SUrU,  (Irreg.)  to  guard 
jealously,  to  treasure  up. 

hisuru,  (irrcg.)  to  compare. 

hissori  to,  quiet,  deserted. 

hitai,  the  brow. 

hito,  a  person,  a  human  being  ; 
conf.  p.  46  :  hito-gara,  personal 
appearance,  a  distinguished  air ; 
hito-goroshi,  murder,  man- 
slaughter, a  murderer  ; /if <o-;wf, 
public    notice  ;    hlto-meztirashii, 


rare  (of  visitors,  etc.)  ;  ano  liito, 
he,  she. 

hitoe^  properly  one  fold ;  hence 
single.  Hltoc  ni  sometimes 
means  earnestly,  only,  please. 

hitori,  one  person,  hence  alone : 
hitori-de  ni,  of  itself,  spontane- 
ously. 

hitol  tsu),  one ;  sometimes 
whole,  all,  same :  hlto-ban,  all 
nightlong;  luto-mc,  one  look; 
hito-tori,  gencTSiUy ;  hitotsu  mi- 
chi,  the  same  road ;  hitotsu  oki, 
alternate. 

hitsuyo  (na),  indispensable. 

hiya^  cold;  hence,  with  the  honor- 
ific prefix  0,  cold  water  (so 
called  at  Court  and  by  women). 

hiyo,  the  Court  word  for  a  shirt. 

hiyori,  the  weather. 

hiza,  the  knee  :  hiza  wo  tsiiku,  to 
fall  on  one's  knees. 

ho^  a  sail :  ho-bashiya,  a  mast. 

ho,  a  law,  a  rule,  a  usage. 

ho,  side  ;  but  see  p.  140;  ho  gayoi 
(or  //),  see  pp.  172,  249. 

hobo,  on  all  sides,  everywhere. 

hocho,  a  knife. 

hodo,  degree,  quantity,  proper 
limit,  about,  as  uan-ri  hodu  ? 
about  how  many  miles  ? — Also 
as  much  as,  conf.  pp.  iii,  141, 
143  ;  hodo  naku,  forthwith. 

hoerU,  (2)  to  bark  :  hoc-kakaru,  to 
spring  at  with  a  bark. 

hogaku,  a  direction  (point  of  the 
compass). 
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hoho !  oh  ! 

horaf-ana)  a  cave. 

hoho,  manner,  way,  rule. 

horeru,  (2)  to  be  in  love. 

ho-ho-ho  !  the  sound  of  laughter. 

hori,  a  canal,  a  moat. 

hoka,    another     place,     besides. 

horimono,  a  carving. 

■    except:  no  hoka  ni,  besides;  .... 

horitsU,     a    law:     huritsii-gaku, 

sum   111    hoka   wa  nai,  there   is 

legal  studies. 

nothing  for   it  but  to  ;...//o^(T  dc 

horobiru,  (3)   to   be   overthrown 

vw  nai  o-a,  see  p.  297,  No.  26. 

or  ruined. 

hokennin,  an  underwriter. 

horobosU,  to  overthrow,  to  ruin. 

hokku,    a    stanza    of    seventeen 

horu,  to  dig,  to  excavate,  to  carve. 

syllables  ;  see  p.  453. 

horU,  to  throw. 

hoko,    a   fork  (from  the  English 

hoshi,  a  star. 

word). 

hoshii,  desirous  ;  see  p.  63. 

hokonin,  a  servant. 

hosoi,  narrow:  hoso-migai,  slen- 

hokori, dust  (in  the  air). 

der. 

homburi,   regular   rain,— not   a 

hoso,  small-pox. 

mere  shower. 

hOSSUrU,  (irreg.)  tO  wish. 

home,  praise. 

hoSU,  to  dry  (trans.). 

homeru,  (2)  to  praise. 

hotaru,  a  fire-fly. 

hon,  a  book. 

hotoke,  a  Buddha. 

hon,  an  auxiliary  numeral ;    see 

hotondo,  almost ;  (with  a  nega- 

p. 106. 

tive)  hardly. 

hone,  a  bone:  hone  ga  orcrn  or 

hototOgisU,  a  cuckoo. 

hone    100   oru,  to  take  a   great 

hoyvi,  a  friend. 

deal  of  trouble. 

hozU,  an  end,  a  limit. 

hongoku,  one's  native  country. 

hyaku,  a  hundred  :  liyakuvian,  a 

hono,  a  flame. 

million. 

honsho,    the   original   and   true 

hyaku-manako,  a  sort  of  game 

character. 

or  show,   in  which  a  number  of 

hontO,     truth :     honto    no,    true. 

masks  are  used. 

real. 

hyakusho,  a  peasant,  a  farmer. 

hon-ya,    a    book-store,    hence    a 

hyoban,  rumour,  report :  liyoban 

bookseller. 

wo  sunt,  to  gossip. 

hon-yakU,    a    translation:     hon- 

hyogi,  a  conference. 

yaku  sunt,  to  translate. 

hyoro-hyoro,  an  onomatope  for 

honzon,  see  p.  440,  footnote  12. 

staggering. 

hoo,  a  phcenix. 

hyorotsukU,  to  stagger. 
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hyotan,  a  gourd. 

I. 

ij  (oftener  idu)  a  well. 

ibi,  vulg.  iox  yiihi,  a  finger. 

ichi,  one:  ichi-nim-biki,  pulled  by 
one  man ;  ichi-nin-nori,  accom- 
modating one  person. — Ichi  is 
used  idiomatically,  e.g.  in  ichi- 
han,  number  one,  but  also  first, 
most  (see  p.  142) ;  ichi-nichi,  one 
day,  but  also  the  first  of  the 
month,  all  day  long ;  ichi-nichi 
oki,  alternate  days. 

ichi(-ba),  a  market(-place),  a  fair. 

ichi-ban,  number  one,  first  ; 
hence  used  as  a  prefix  to  indicate 
the  superlative. 

ichi-gai,  altogether. 

ido,  a  well. 

ie,  a  house :  ie  no  iichi,  indoors. 

ie,  no;  see  p.  228. 

iedomo,  though ;  sometimes 
even. 

iezutO,  presents  brought  to  those 
at  home  by  one  returning  from 
a  journey. 

ifukU  ,a  garment. 

IgirisU,  Kngland:  Igirisn-jin,  ^n 
Englishman ;  Igirisu  no,  Eng- 
lish. 

igO,  henceforward. 

ii   a  corruption  oi' yoi,  good. 

ii-tsukeru,  (2)  to  order;  less 
often  to  inform. 

ii-yo,  a  way  of  saying. 


ijiru,  to  meddle,  to  tease. 

ijo,  from  thence  upwards,  that 
and  upwards  (the  Japanese  ge- 
nerall)'  reckoning  inclusively). 

ika  ?  an  interrogative  word  found 
in  ikaga,  the  compounds  ika- 
hodo,  etc.  :  ika  na  koto  ?  what 
sort  of  ?  wliat  ? 

ikaga  9  how  ? 

ikahodo  ?  how  much  ? 

ikan  P  or  ikani  ?  how  ? 

ikanimo,  yes,  certainly. 
ikari,  an  anchor. 
ikaSU,  to  vivify,  to  free. 
ikenai,    (neg.    potent,  of  ikit,  to 

go)  "  is  no  go,"  won't  do. 
iki,   the   act   of  going,   the   way 

there. 
iki-gake,    while    going,    on    the 

way  to. 

iki-nari,  abruptly. 

ikioi,  strength,  force. 

ikiru,  (3)  to  live :  ikite  irii,  to  be 
alive. 

ikka  P  what  day  ?  such  and  such 
a  day. 

ik-kon,  a  glass  (of  wine.) 

iku  ?  liow  many  ?  i/ai  biiii  ka, 
rather,  more  or  less;  ikii-hon  ? 
ikii-mai  ?  ikn-iiin?  ikutabi? 
etc.,  see  p.   in. 

iku,  lirreg.)  to  go ;  see  pp.  167,  245  : 
iki-aii,  to  chance  to  meet ;  iki- 
cliigaii,  to  cross  and  miss  one 
another  ;  ikikdcrii,  to  go  and 
come  back  again  ;  ihi-iagarit,  to 
want  to  go  ;  iki-iodoku,  to  reach, 
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to  be  effectual  ;  iftt'  sliiiiiau,  to  go 

ippan  (no),  general,  universal. 

away. 

ira,  See  p.  187. 

ikura  P  how  much  ?  ikiira  ka,  iku- 

irai,  henceforth,  since,  after. 

ra  mo,  ikura  de  mo,  see  p.  50;  iku- 

iraserareru,  (2)  see   pp.    167, 

ra  mo  nai,  there  are  hardly  any. 

244-5. 

ikusa,    war:    iknsa   zvo   sum,   to 

irasshai,  or  iraserare,  imper- 

make war. 

ative  oiirassharn,  see  p.  167,  247. 

iku(tsU)P    how    many? — ikiifsn 

irassharu,   (ineg.)  see  pp.  167, 

mo,  ikutsu  de  mo,  see  p.  50. 

187,  217,  244,  245. 

ima,  now :  ima-doki,  or  ima-jibun. 

ireba,  an  artificial  tooth. 

now ;  ima  mottc,  see  p.  71 ;  ima- 

irerU,  (2)  to  put  in,  to   insert;  to 

sara,  now  again ;  ima  ni  itattc, 

make  (tea) ;  conf.  pp.  222 — 3. 

by  this  time. 

iri-kunda,  complicated. 

imaimashii,  disagreeable. 

iri-mame,  parched  peas. 

imashimeru,  (2)  to  reprove,  to 

iriyo  (na),  needed,  necessary. 

warn. 

iro,  colour, :  iro-iro,  all  sorts. 

imi,  signification,  meaning. 

iru,  to  enter  ;  conf.  p.  222 — 3  :  iri- 

imo,  a  potato. 

koimi,  to  enter. 

imotO,  a  younger  sister. 

iru,  (3)  to  be;  see   pp.    1S6,  217, 

ina  !  nay  !  ina  ya,  yes  or  no. 

222 — 3,      2^^;...irai'cnai,     (pre- 

inabikari, lightning. 

ceded  by  a  negative)  cannot  do 

inai,  within  the  limits  of;  towards 

without. 

the  interior. 

iru,  (3)  to  shoot. 

inaka,   the  country  (as  opposed 

irui;  garments,  clothing. 

to  the  town). 

isha,  a  physician. 

ine,  rice  (growing). 

ishi,  a  stone. 

Indo,  India. 

ishi-bei,  a  stone  wall. 

inkyo,  see  p.  362,  note  ii. 

ishin,  see  p.  430,  note  3. 

inochi,  hie. 

ishi-ishi,    the    Court    word    for 

inori,  prayer  :  inori  wo  siini,  to 

dango,  a  dumpling. 

pray. 

i-shoku-ju,  clothing,   food,   and 

inoru,  to  pray. 

shelter. 

inshi,  a  stamp,  especially  a  post- 

isogashii, busy. 

age-stamp. 

isogi,  a  hurry. 

inu,  a  dog. 

isOgU,  to  make  haste. 

ip-pai,  one  cupful,  full :  ip-pai  na, 

issakujitsU,    the      day     before 

full. 

yesterday. 
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is-shin,  one  person :  Jibuti  is- 
shin,  oneself  only. 

isshin,  see  p.  430,  note  3. 

issho,  a  whole  life-time. 

issho,  together. 

isshu,  a  kind,  a  sort. 

is-SO,  a  pair. 

isU,  a  chair. 

itadaku,  to  receive;  see  pp.  198, 
244,  245. 

itai,  painful,  hurting. 

itameru,  (2)  to  hurt  (trans.). 

itamU,  to  hurt  (intrans.). 

itarU,  to  reach  :  ill  itarii  made, 
down  to  ;  ni  itattc,  at. 

itasU,  to  do;  conf.  p.  190. 

itatte,  very. 

itchi,  union,  unison. 

ito,  a  string,  thread. 

itoma,  leave  (of  absence),  dismis- 
sal:  vw  0  itoma  itashiniasu  (or 
nioshimasu),  I  must  be  saying 
goodbye. 

itOU,  to  avoid,  to  shun,  to  mind. 

itsu,  same  as  ichi,  one. 

itsu  P  when  ? — itsu  ka,  itsu  mo, 
itsu  dc  mo,  see  p.  50 ;  itsu  made 
{tatte)  mo,  see  p.  6g ;  itsu  no  ma 
ni  ka,  some  time  or  other. 

itsiika,  five  days,  the  fifth  day  of 
the  month. 

itsu'tsui,  five. 

itsuwari,  a  He. 

ittai,  altogether ;  but  sometimes 
almost  an  expletive. 

it-tan,  once. 

it-toki,  one  hour,  once. 


iu,  to  say,  see  pp.  168,  180,  245  : 
to  ittc,  see  p.  80 ;  to  iu,  see  pp. 
55,  67,  80;  to  ka  iu,  see  p.  67  ; 
to  itte  mo,  see  p.  182;  to  wa 
itdo{)iio),  see  p.  182;  ii-dasu, 
to  say,  to  express,  to  enounce ; 
ii-kakeru,  to  address  (in  speak- 
ing); ii-kikascru,  to  tell ;  iu  made 
mo  nai,  needless  to  remark. 

iwa,  a  rock. 

iwaba,  see  p.  180. 

iwaku,  a  Classical  form  of  iu,  to 
say  ;  see  p.  429,  note  10. 

iwayurU,  see  p.  423,  note  20. 

iya  !  nay  !  no  !  iya  na,  objection- 
able ;  iya  desu  yo !  see  p.  298, 
No.  31,  and  foot-note. 

iyagaru,  to  dislike. 

iyo-iyo,  more  and  more. 
izumi,  a  spring,  a  fountain. 
iZlire  ?  which  ?  in  any  case  ;  but 

often     a   mere    expletive:    izure 

no,  some... or  other. 

J. 

ja,  a  contraction  oi dc  wa;  see  pp. 

62,   94,   217:  ja  nai  in,  see  pp. 

62,  184. 
ja,  to  be  ;  see  p.  217. 
jama,   obstruction,    impediment : 

jama  wo  sunt,  to  be  in  the  way  ; 

o  Jama,  see  pp.  241,  300  (No.  49). 
jano,  the    Kyoto    equivalent    of 

dtiiio. 
jari,  gravel. 
jij  earth,  ground. 
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ji,  time,  hour,  as  in  nan-ji  ?  what 
o'clock?  roku-ji  fian,  half-past 
six  o'clock. 

ji,  a  written  character,  specifically 
a  Chinese  ideograph. 

jibeta.  the  ground. 

jibiki,  a  dictionary. 

jibun,  a  time,  a  season. 

jibun,  self. 

iigi,  (generally  with  0)  a  bow — of 
the  head  and  body. 

jigoku,  hell. 

jijitsu.  a  fact. 

jikan,  a  period  of  time,  an  hour. 

jika-tochakU,  self-confutation. 

jiki  tni'.  immediately. 

iikisan,  a  vassal  of  sufficiently 
high  rank  to  be  allowed  per- 
sonal access  to  the  Shogun. 

jikken-shitsU,  a  laboratory. 

jikken-tetsugaku,  the  positive 

philosophy,  Comtism. 
iiko,  temperature,  the  state  of  the 

weather. 
jikoku,  an  hour,  time,  period. 
jimbutsu,     people,     figures    (as 

opposed  to  scenery,  etc.). 
jimen,  a  plot  of  ground. 
jimmin,  the  people  (of  a  country). 
jimusho,  an  office. 
jin,  a  person,  a  man. 
iinja,  a  Shinto  temple. 
iinka,    a    human    habitation,    a 

house. 
jinriki(sha\   a  jinriklsha,  i.e.,  a 

species  of  bath-chair  pulled  by 

a  man. 


jinryoku  saru,  (irreg.)  to  endeav- 
our, to  do  one's  very  best. 

jinshu,  a  race  of  men. 

Jinta-misO,  see  p.  430,  note  2, 

jirO-jirO,  furtively,  by  snatches. 

Jiro,  a  man's  name  ;  see  p.  35. 

jiron,  an  opinion,  a  contention. 

jisan  SUrU,  (irreg.)  to  bring 
(respectful). 

jisatsU,  suicide  :y;5fl/5»  suni,  to 
commit  suicide. 

jisetsU,  a  season,  a  time. 

jishin,  self. 

jishin,  an  earthquake. 

jishimban,  a  ward-office,  a 
warden, — a  kind  of  police-office 
and  of  policemen,  under  the 
Tokugawa  regime. 

jisho,  a  dictionary. 

jissai,  practice  (as  opposed  to 
theory). 

jisuru,  (irreg.)  to  refuse. 

jiten,  a  dictionary. 

jitsU,  truth:  jitsu  no,  true. 

jitsU-getsU,  the  sun  and  moon. 

jiyti,  freedom,  liberty :  jiyu  na, 
free:  jiyu-seido,  a  free  govern- 
ment; jiya-seido-ron,  radical 
opinions. 

jizai,  freedom, — rather  in  private 
than  in  political  matters. 

jo,  passion,  tenderness. 

iO   a  lock  :Ju  zvo  ovosit,  to  lock. 

jo,  the  auxiliary  numeral  for 
mats :  hachi-jv  ni  roku-jo,  one 
room  of  eight  mats  and  another 
of  six. 
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jo,  on,  with  regard  to,  in  the 
matter  of. 

jobu  (na),  sturdy,  solid,  strong. 

jobukurO,  an  envelope  (for  let- 
ters). 

jochti,  a  maid-servant. 

jodan,  a  joke:  jodan  wo  in,  to 
joke ;  jodan-inajiri  ni,  half-jok- 
ingly. 

jogaku,  female  education. 

jokisen,  a  steamer. 

jokisha,  a  railway  train. 

jorei,  an  official  regulation  or 
bye-law. 

joriku  sura,  to  land  (intrans.). 

joro  (commonly,  but  less  cor- 
rectly, jo^-o)  a  courtesan. 

josama,  (generally  with  o  pre- 
fixed), a  young  lady.  Miss,  a 
daughter  (honorific). 

josan,  short  ioT  jusama. 

Jotei,  God  (lit.  the  supreme  Em- 
peror). 

J6t5,  first-class;  joto-shakwai, 
good  society. 

joyaku,  an  agreement,  a  treaty. 

JOZU  (na),  a  good  hand  at,  skilful. 

JU^  the  tiigori'ed  form  of  chn ;  see 
p.  142. 

jti,  ten  :  ju-man,  a  hundred  thou- 
sand \jri  ni  httk-kn  eight  or  nine 
out  of  ten. 

juban,  a  shirt. 

jubun,  plenty,  ample. 

ju-gO,  fifteen:  ju-go-nichi,  fifteen 
days,  the   fifteenth   day    of  the 


month ;  ju-go-roku,  fifteen  or 
sixteen. 

Jti-gwatsU,  October. 

jti-hachi,  eighteen ;  ju-hachi- 
nichi,  eighteen  days,  the 
eighteenth  day  of  the  month. 

ju-icbi,  eleven :  ju-ichi-nichi, 
eleven  days,  the  eleventh  day 
of  the  month. 

Ju-ichi-gwatsU,  November. 

jti-ju,  over  and  over  again. 

ju-ku,  nineteen:  jil-ku-nichi,  nine- 
teen days,  the  nineteenth  day  of 
the  month. 

jumoku,  a  tree. 

jumpu,  a  fair  wind. 

jun,  the  regular  order  or  turn. 

ju-ni,  twelve  :  ju-ni-nichi,  twelve 
days,  the  twelfth  day  of  the 
month. 

Ju-ni-gWatsU,  December. 

junsa,  a  policeman. 

ju-roku,  sixteen :  ju-roku-nichi, 
sixteen  days,  the  sixteenth  day 
of  the  month. 

iu-san  thirteen :  ju-san-nichi, 
thirteen  days,  the  thirteenth  day 
of  the  month. 

jU-shi,  fourteen. 

ju-shichi,  seventeen  :  ju-shuhi- 
nichi,  seventeen  days,  the  seven- 
teenth day  of  the  month. 

jti-yokka,  fourteen  days,  the 
fourteenth  day  of  the  month. 


K. 


ka,  a  mosquito. 
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ka,  an  auxiliary  numeral ;  see  p. 

106. 
ka  P  an  interrogative  postposition  ; 

see  pp.  66,  52,  271  :  ka  mo,  see  p. 

70;  ka  mo  skiran,  perhaps. 
kabe,  a  mud  wall. 
kabe,  (with  honorific  prefix  0),  the 

Court  word  for  tT/fit,  bean-curd. 
kabuseru,  (2)  to  put  on  to  an- 
other's head,  to  impute. 
kachin,  the  Court  word  for  vw- 

chi,  a  rice-cake. 
kado,  a  gate  ;  sometimes  an  item. 
kaeri,  the  way  back ;  kacri-gake 

ni,  on  the  way  back. 

kaeru,  a  frog. 

kaeru,  (2)  to  change  (trans.). 

kaeru,  to  return  (intrans.),  hence 

to  go  away. 
kaesU,  to  give  back,  to  send  back, 

to  return  (trans.). 
kaesu-gaesu,     over     and    over 

again, 
kaette,    contrary    to    what    one 

might  have  expected,  rather. 
kagami,  a  mirror, 
kacJe,   shade,  shadow,   reflection, 

hence  influence :   110  kagc  ni,  in 

the  shadow  of,  hence  behind  :  0 

kage  satna,  see  p.  303,  No.  84 — 

5- 

kagen,  amount,  hence  flavour, 
also  the  bodily  feelings ;  conf. 
p.  298,  No.  32,  footnote. 

kagi,  a  key. 

kagiri,  a  limit :  kagiri  no  nai, 
boundless. 


kagiru,  to  limit,  to  be  limited:... 

ni   kngirazu,    is    not    restricted 

to...,  not  only. 
kagO,  a  kind  of  palanquin. 
kahe,    coftee   (from  the  French). 
kai,  a  shell. 
kai-ageru,  (2)  to  buy  up  (said  of 

the  government) ;  also  to  buy  at 

a  higher  price. 
kaigun,  a  navy. 
kaihen,  the  sea-shore. 

kai-inu,  a  pet  dog. 

kaijo,  the  surface  of  the  sea :  kai- 

jo-hoken,  marine  insurance. 
kaiko,  a  silkworm. 
kaikwa,  civilisation  :  kaikwa  su- 

ru,  to  become  civilised. 
kaimono,  a  purchase,  shopping, 
kaisan,  dispersion,  adjournment : 

kaisan  sum,  to  disperse. 
kaisei,     amendment,      revision : 

kaisci  sum,  to  revise. 
kaishin,    reform:    kaishin   sum, 

to  reform. 
kaji,  a  rudder. 
kaji,   household  affairs:  kaji-mii- 

ki,  the  state  of  a  household. 
kakari-ai,   implication,— e.g.    in 

a  crime. 
kakaru,  to  hang  (intrans.),  to  be 

in  place,  e.g.  a  bridge  ;  see  also 

p.  212:  0  me  ni  kakaru,  see  p. 

72.  Sometimes  kakaru  means  to 

cost,  also  to  take  time. 
kakatO,  the  heel. 
kake-au,  to  discuss,  to  bargain, 

to  arrange  about. 
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kakemono,  a  hanging  scroll, 
kakene,    an  overcharge  :  kakenc 
'WO  in,  to  make  an  overcharge. 

kakeru,  (2)  to  run. 

kakeru,  (2)  to  be  flawed  or 
nicked,  to  wane. 

kakeru,  (2)  to  hang  (trans.),  to 
put ;  see  also  p.  213. 

kakeru,  (2)  to  write  (intrans.) ; 
conf.  p.  200 — I. 

kake-hiki,  bargaining. 

kaki,  an  oyster. 

kaki,  a  persimmon. 

kaki-tsuke,  a  note,  a  memo- 
randum, a  bill. 

Kakka,  Your  or  His  Excellency. 

kakkoku,  all  countries,  foreign 
countries  in  general :  kakkoku 
koshi,  the  corps  diplomatique. 

kaku,  an  angle  :  kaku-zatd,  loaf- 
sugar. 

kaku,  each  (in  compounds). 

kaku,  to  scratch,  to  write  :  knki- 
owaru,  to  finish  writing;  kaki- 
sokonau,  to  make  a  mistake  in 
writing  ;  kaki-tsukeru,  to  jot 
down. 

kakubetsu  (no  or  na),  differ- 
ent, special. 

kakujitsu,  every  other  day. 

kakumei,  a  revolution  (in  go- 
vernment, etc.). 

kakureru,  (2)  to  hide  (intrans.), 

kakushaku,  see     p.    426,    note 

3- 
kakiiSU,  to  hide  (trans.), 
kamau,  to  have  to  do  with,  to 


meddle  with,  to  matter  :  kamai- 
tnasiii,  it  doesn't  matter, 

kamben,  forbearance,  forgive- 
ness :  kambcn-zuyoi,  patient. 

kame,  a  tortoise. 

kame,  a  European  dog;  see  p. 

25- 

kami,  the  hair  of  the  head  :  kaini- 
hasaiiii,  hair- cutting. 

kami,  above,  upper :  0  kami,  the 
government;  0  kami  san,  see 
okamisan. 

kami,  a  Shinto  god  or  goddess. 
By  most  of  the  Protestant  mis- 
sionaries this  term  has  been 
adopted  to  denote  the  Christian 
God. 

kami  (no  ke),  the  hair  of  the 

head:  kaiiii-yiii,  a  hairdresser. 

kami,  paper :  kami-ivc,  a  pocket- 
book  ;  kami-maki-tabako,  a 
cigarette. 

Kamigata,  a  general  designa- 
tion for  the  old  capital  Kyuto 
and  its  neighbourhood. 

kami-hasami,  hair-cutting, 
kaminari,  thunder. 

kamo,  a  wild-duck. 

kampan,  the  deck  of  a  vessel. 

kampeki,  the  temper  (of  a  per- 
son) :  kampfki  ni  sawarti,  to 
irritate  one's  temper. 

kampuku,  see  kanskin. 

kamu,  to  bite. 

kan,   interval;  see   p.  115. 

kan,  heating  (sake)  :  kan  wo  tsu- 
kiru,  to  heat  sake. 
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Kana,  the  Japanese  syllabic 
writing  ;  see  p.  9. 

kanagU,  metal  work,  metal  fast- 
enings. 

kanai,  inside  a  house,  all  the 
members  of  a  household  ;  hence 
a  humble  word  for  wife. 

kanarazU,  positively,  certainly. 

kanau,  to  correspond,  to  agree 
with,  to  eventuate,  to  succeed. 

kan-dan,  cold  and  heat,  tempera- 
ture. 

kandankei,  a  thermometer. 

kane,  metal,  money  :  kane-ire,  a 
purse  ;  kane-mochi,  a  rich  man. 

kane,  a  bell. 

kaneru,  (2)  to  be  unable ;  see  p. 
197. 

kanete,  beforehand,  together, 

kangae,  consideration,  reflection, 
a  thought,  an  intention  :  kangae 
ga  tsukii,  to  hit  on  an  idea ; 
kangae  no  ne,  on  considera- 
tion. 

kangaeru,  (2)  to  consider,  to  re- 
flect. 

kani,  a  crab. 

kanji,  a  feeling  :  katiji  ga  okoru, 
to  begin  to  feel. 

kanjiru,  (3)  to  feel. 

kanjo,  an  account,  a  hill:  kafiju 
'WO  sum,  to  do  accounts. 

kannin,  patience:  kannin  sunt, 
to  be  patient. 

kannushi,  a  Shinto  priest. 

kano,  Classical  for  ano,  that. 

Kan-on,  see  p.  7. 


kanrO,  lit.  sweet  dew,  hence 
delicious, — said  of  liquor. 

kanshaku,  a  quick  temper  :  kan- 
shakii-iiiochi,  quick-tempered. 

kanshin,  admiration,  astonish- 
ment :  kanshin  sum,  to  admire, 
to  be  astonished  at. 

kanshu,  hot  sake. 

kantei,  criticism :  kantei  sum, 
to  judge  critically.  , 

kanzashi,  a  hair-pin. 

kanzume(-mono),  tinned  pro- 
visions. 

kaO,the  fcLceikao-zoroi,  everybody 
being  present,  the  full  troupe. 

Kara,  China. 

kara,  a  postposition  ;  see  pp.  68, 
268:  kara  shite,  see  p.  68;  kara 
to  ittc,  see  p.  81. 

kara,  a  collar,  (from  the  English). 

kara  (na),  empty. 

karada,  the  body  (of  any  living 

creature). 

karakane,  bronze. 
karashi,  mustard. 

karasu,    a    crow :    karasu-mugi, 

oats. 
kars,  Classical  for  are,  that :  kare 

kore,  this,  that,  and  the  other  ; 

more  or  less,  pretty  well. 
kari,  (in  compounds),  temporary. 

kari-nushi,  a  debtor. 

kariru,  (3)  to  borrow,  to  hire  ; 
conf.  pp.  160,  245  :  kari-kim,  to 
hire  the  whole  of. 

karonjiru,  (3)  to  think  lightly 

of. 
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karui,  light ;  hence  soft  (in  speak- 
ing of  water). 

karuta,  a  playing  card  (from  the 
Spanish  cai'ta). 

kasa,  ^  broad  sun-hat,  a  parasol, 
an  umbrella. 

kasa,  quantity,  amount. 

kasanaru,  to  be  piled  up,  to  be 
repeated. 

kasanem,  (2)   to   pile  up,   to 

repeat. 
kasanete,  several  times,  again. 
kashikoi,    awe-inspiring;     also 

clever, 
kashikomaru,  to  receive  orders 

respectfully :        kashlkomarima- 

slilta,  all  right.  Sir  ! 
kashikomu,  to  reverence, 
kashikosa,      awe-inspiringness, 

cleverness. 

kashi-nagaya,  a  nagaya  to  let. 

(Conf.  nagaya,  p.  275,  foot-note 

3.) 

kashi-nushi,  a  creditor. 

kashira,  the  head,  a  chief,  a 
superior. 

kashi'wa),  an  oak-tree. 

kasu,  to  lend,  to  let  (e.g.  a  house). 

kasuteira,  sponge-cake,  conf.  p. 
25. 

kata,  the  side  of  anything,  a 
direction,  hence  one  side,  one : 
kata-ashi,  one  foot ;  kata-tc,  one 
hand :  (o)  kata,  a  gentleman, 
a  lady.  Koiw  kata  sometimes 
means  since. 

kata,  a  shoulder :  kata-saki,  d°. 


kata-gata,  at  the  same  time  as, 

on  the  occasion  of;  conf.  p.  332, 

No,  7. 
katai,  hard,  hence  strict,  honest. 
kata-kage,  shade  on  one  side  of 

the  road. 
Kata-kana,  the  square  form  of 

the  Jap.  syllabary  ;  see  p.  9. 
kataki,  an  enemy  (private). 
katamaru,  to  grow  hard. 
katana,   a  sword  :   katana-ya,  a 

sword-shop,  a  dealer  in  swords. 

katazukeru,  (2)  to  put  away. 

katchiri,  a  word  expressive  of 
the  sound  of  clicking. 

kato,  low  class,  third  class  (on 
railways,  etc.). 

katoku,  a  patrimony. 

katsU,  to  conquer,  to  win. 

katte,  will,  choice,  (hence)  con- 
venience, (hence)  kitchen  :  anata  " 
710  go  kattc  desu,  you  can  do 
as  you  like;  kattc  narcte  iru, 
to  know  one's  way  about  a 
house. 

katto,  an  onomatope  for  sudden- 
ness. 

kau,  to  buy :  kai-kint,  to  buy  up 
the  whole  of;  kaimono,  a  pur- 
chase ;  kai-toru,  to  buy. 

kau,  to  keep  (domestic  animals). 

kawa,  a  river. 

kawa,  the  skin,  rind,  or  bark  of 
anything  ;  leather. 

kawai,  pet,  dear  little,  poor  little. 

kawaiso,  worthy  of  pity,  in  dis- 
tress. 
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kawakU,  to  get  dry  :  kawaite  iru, 
to  be  dry ;  nodo  ga  kawakima- 
shita,  I  am  thirsty. 

kawari,  a  change,— especially 
for  the  worse :  no  kawari  ni,  in- 
stead of ;  sono  kawari  ni,  on  the 
other  hand,  see  also  p.  96 ; 
kawari  no  otoko,  another  man 
(instead  of  the  usual  one). 

kawarU,  to  change  (intrans.). 

kawase-tegata,  a  bill  of  ex- 
change. 

kawazu,  a  frog. 

kaya,  a  mosquito-net. 

kayasU,  vulg.  for  kacsn. 

kayOU,  to  go  backwards  and  for- 
wards, to  attend  (e.g.  school). 

kaza-kami,  (to)  windward. 

kazari,  an  ornament. 

kaze  the  wind  :  kaze  wo  hikii^  to 
catch  cold. 

kazoeru,  (2)  to  count. 

kazU,  a  number. 

ke  a  hair,  hairs  on  the  human 
body  or  on  an  animal. 

ke  !  an  expletive ;  see  p.  231. 

kedamonO,  a  quadruped. 

kega,  a  wound  :  kcga  sum,  to  be 
wounded,  to  hurt  oneself  severe- 
ly. 

keiba,  a  horse-race, 

keiben  (na),  easily  to  be  used, 
convenient. 

keiko,  practice :  keiko  wo  sum, 
to  practise. 

keikwakU,  a  design,  an  inten- 
tion, a  plan. 


keisatsiisho,  a  police-station. 
keisatsiikwan,        a       police 

officer. 

keishoku,  scenery. 

keizai-gaku,  political  econo- 
my :  kcizai-gakusha,  a  political 
economist. 

kekko  (na),  splendid. 

kembutsu,  looking  at,  sight- 
seeing, sometimes  spectators : 
kembutsu  suru,  to  go  to  see 
(sights,  etc.). 

kemmaku,  the  countenance. 

kemono,  a  quadruped. 

kemuri,  smoke. 

kemushi,  a  caterpillar. 
ken,    the   auxiliary  numeral    for 
houses. 

Kencho,  see  pp.  354—5- 

kenjutsu,  swordsmanship. 

kenkwa,  a  quarrel :  kcnkwa  sum, 
to  quarrel. 

kenkyu,  investigation,  research  : 
kcnkyu  sum,  to  investigate. 

kennon,  danger :  kennon  na, 
dangerous. 

kerai,  a  retainer,  a  follower. 

keredo(mo),  though,  but  ;  see 
p.  181. 

keru,  (2)  to  kick,  rarely  to  outdo. 

kesa,  this  morning. 

keshikaran,  outrageous,  absurd. 

keshiki,  a  view,  scenery,  appear- 
ance. 

kesshite,  positively,  certainly. 

kessuru,  (irreg.)  to  decide. 

kesU,  to  extinguish,  to  put  out. 
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ketchaku,  decision,  final  re- 
solve :  ketchaku  no,  positive, 
lowest  (of  a  price). 

kettO,(from  Engl.  hXznkct),  a  rug. 

ki,  the  spirits  (of  a  person),  some- 
times intention  :  ki  ga  tsukii,  to 
have  one's  attention  called  to 
something;  ki  ni  irn,  to  be 
agreeable  to  one ;  ki  no  kiita, 
quick-witted;  ki  wo  kiknscrn,  to 
show  wit  or  tact ;  ki  mu  otosu, 
to  let  one's  spirits  droop;  ki  zvo 
isHkcru,  to  pay  attention. 

ki,  a  tree,  wood  (the  material) :  ki 
no  mi,  a  fruit,  a  berry. 

ki,  an  honorific  prefix,  see  p.  139. 

ki,  the  indefinite  form  of  kui'it,  to 
come. 

ki,  a  termination  of  adjectives  ;  see 
p.  ii8. 

kibisho,  a  tea-pot. 

kibun,  the  bodily  feelings  :  kibnn 
ff(t  wayui,  to  feel  unwell. 

kichigai  (no),  mad. 

kichi-nichi,  a  lucky  day. 
kido,  a  small  door,  a  wicket. 
kifu,  a  disposition  of  the  mind. 
ki-gae,  a  change  of  clothes. 
kigen,    the   bodily    feelings:    go 

kigcn  yd,  I  wish  you  good  health; 

see  also  p.  343,  foot-note  31. 
ki-iroi,  yellow. 
kiji,  a  pheasant. 
ki-j6bu,     of     good     cheer,     not 

alarmed. 
kikai,  a  machine. 

kikaseru,  (2)  to  inform. 


kiki-gurushii,  ugly  (to  hear). 

kiki-me,  efficacy,  acting  (as  a 
drug.). 

kiko,  climate,  temperature. 

kikoeru,  (2)  to  be  audible,  to  be 
able  to  hear. 

kikoku,  (your)  august  country. 

kiku,  a  chrysanthemum. 

kiku,  to  hear,  to  listen  ;  (conf.  p. 
245) ;  hence  to  ask,  to  enquire, 
as  kiki  ni  yarn,  to  send  to  en- 
quire; less  often  to  have  an  effect, 
to  act  (e.g.  as  a  drug) :  kiki-soko- 
nail,  to  hear  wrong;  kiki-tsukcrn, 
to  happen  to  hear,  to  notice. 

kimari,  a  fixed  arrangement : 
kiinari  ga  nai,  there  is  no  rule. 

kimi,  a  prince,  a  sovereign ; 
(hence)  you. 

kimi,  feelings  :  kimi  ga  wand,  to 
feel  unwell,  to  feel  frightened. 

kimono,  clothes,  specifically  the 
long  upper  robe  worn  by  the 
Japanese. 

kimpen,  a  neighbourhood. 

kin,  gold,  money. 

kin,  a  pound. 

kinchaku,  a  purse :  kinchaku- 
kiri,  a  pickpocket. 

kingyo,  a  goldfish. 
kinjiru,  (3)  to  forbid. 
kinjitsU,  a  few  days  hence, 
kinjo,  neighbourhood. 
kinju,  birds  and  beasts, 
kinki,  joy :  kinkini  laczu,  to  be 

overcome  with  joy. 
kino,  yesterday. 
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kinodoku,  (lit.  poison  of  the 
spirit)  regret  or  concern  felt  for 
others  :  0  kinodoku  sama,  see  p. 
241. 

kinsatsu,  paper-money. 

kinsen, ) 

kinsu,  r°"^y- 

kinu,  silk. 

Kin-yobi,  Friday. 
kinzai,  a  suburb. 
ki-6  (no),  past,  former. 
kippu,  a  ticket. 
kirai,  averse  to;  see  p.  63. 

kirare-zon,  see  end  of  pp.396— 7. 

kiraU,  to  dislike. 

kire,  stuff  (for  clothes,  etc.). 

kirei  (na),  pretty,  neat,  clean. 

kireru,  (2)  to  cut  (intrans.),  to 
snap  ;  see  p.  201. 

kiri,  a  suffix  derived  from  kirn,  to 
cut,  and  meaning  only.  It  is 
also  pronounced  kkiri  and  giri : 
futari-giri,  only  two  people, 
tete-a-tete. 

kiri,  mist. 

kirido,  a  garden -gate. 

kiri-doku,  see  end  of  pp.  396—7. 

kiririttO  Shita,  sharp,  well- 
defined. 

kiru,  to  cut,  (hence)  to  kill,  see 
also  p.  213 :  kiri-komu,  to  cut 
into ;  kiri-korosu,  to  cut  to 
death  ;  kiri-suteru,  to  kill  and  do 
for  ;  kiri-tsukcru,  to  cut  at. 

kiru,  (3)  to  wear,  to  have  on  or 
put  on  (clothes) :  ki-kacrti,  to 
change  one's  clothes. 


dirty. 


kiryo,  countenance,  looks. 
kisaki,    an    empress     or    queen 
consort. 

kisama,  you ;  see  p.  45. 

kiseru,  a  pipe  (for  smoking). 
kisha,    an    abbreviated    form    of 

jukisha,  a  railway  train. 
kisho,   spirit,   temper :  kishu   na, 

spirited. 
kisoku,  a  law. 
kissaki,  the  point  of  a  blade. 
kita,  north. 
kitaku,    returning  home  : — sum, 

to  return  home. 

kitanai, 
kitanarashii,  \ 

kitsuenjo,  a  smoking  room. 

kitsune,  a  fox. 

kittO,  positively. 

ki-yo  (na),  handy,  clever. 

kizetsu  suru,  to  faint. 

kke,  an  expletive,  see  p.  231. 

kkiri,  see  kiri. 

ko  an  auxiliary  numeral;  see  p.  106. 

kO,  powder. 

ko,  a  child,  the  young  of  any 
animal  ;  hence  used  as  a  prefix 
to  form  diminutives,  as  kirci, 
pretty  ;  ko-girei,  rather  pretty  ; 
see  also  pp.  139 — 140. 

ko,  archaic  for  ki,  a  tree,  still  used 
in  ko  no  ha,  the  leaves  of  trees. 

ko,  merit,  great  deeds,  a  feat. 

ko,  a  duke. 

ko  a  marquis.  This  word  is 
written  with  a  different  Chinese 
character  from  the  preceding. 
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ko  thus,  like  this,  in  this  way: 
ko  hi,  this  kind  of,  such  as  this ; 
kd  sum  to,  if  one  does  this. 

ko  or  koko,  filial  piety  :  ku  wo 
fsukiisti,  to  be  very  filial. 

koban,  an  obsolete  gold  coin  of 
an  oval  shape. 

kobansho,  a  minor  police-sta- 
tion, or  rather  police-hut,  such 
as  are  found  in  the  Tokyo 
streets. 

koboreru,  (2)  to  get  spilt. 

kobosU,  to  spill  (trans.). 

kobune,  a  boat. 

kochi  or  kochira,  here, 

kodai  (na),  gigantic,  immense. 

kodan,  a  lecture. 

kodankwai,  a  lecture  society. 

kodomo,  properly  the  plural 
children,  but  also  used  for  the 
singular  child  :  kodoino  ga  deki- 
rit,  children  are  born. 

koe,  the  voice  :  koe  wo  kakerti,  to 
cry  out. 

koenchi,  a  public  park. 

kO-gatana,  a  penknife. 

kogO,  an  empress  or  queen  con- 
sort. 

kogoe,  a  low  voice. 

kogoto,  scolding :  kogoto  wo  in, 
to  scold. 

kOgU,  to  row. 

kogUSUri,  powders  (medicine). 

kohei  (na),  fair,  just. 

kohi,  see  kahc. 

koho,  public  law. 

koi,  (sexual)  love :  koi  no  michi,  d°. 


koi-gUChi,  the  joint  where  the 
sword-handle  and  scabbard  of  a 
sword  meet :  kol-gtichi  too  kirii, 
to  loosen  a  sword  for  use. 

koin,  time. 

ko-ishi,  a  pebble. 

koitsU,  a  contraction  of  kono  ya- 
fsu,  this  fellow,  this  rascal. 

kojiki,  a  beggar. 

kokkwai,  a  parliament. 

koko,  here :  koko  iii,  here,  but 
sometimes  thereupon,  well. 

koko,  filial  piety. 

kokoera,  hereabouts. 

kokoku,  an  advertisement  (espe- 
cially in  a  newspaper). 

kokonoka,  nine  days,  the  ninth 
day  of  the  month. 

kokono(tsu),  nine. 

kOkorO,  the  heart  (metaph.)  : 
kokoi'o-arigc,  the  appearance  of 
a  tender  passion  ;  kokoro-gakc, 
interest  taken  in  or  attention 
paid  to  something;  kokoro-nwchi, 
the  feelings  (especially  the  bodily 
ones) ;  kokoro-yasni,  intimate, 
great  friends :  kokoro-yoi,  com- 
fortable, well;  kokorozukn,  to 
notice. 

koku,  a  country ;  used  only  in 
compounds,  as  kikoku,  (your) 
august  country. 

kokumin-    the    people     of     a 

country. 
kokUO,  a  king. 
kokwai,  repentance,  regret  :  kO- 

kwai  sum,  to  repent. 
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kokyo,  lit-  the  old  village,   i.  e., 
home,  one's  native  place. 

komakai    or    komaka  (na), 

minute,    small  :    komaka  ni,    in 

detail. 
koman,  pride,  conceit. 
komaru,  to  be  in  a  quandary,  to 

be  in  trouble;  conf.  p,  146. 
komban,  to-night:  komban  wa  ! 

see  p.  2gg,  No.  42. 
kome,  hulled  rice. 

komeru,  (2)  to  stuff  into. 

komori,  a  nurse,  a  governess. 
komori,  a  bat  (animal) :   kfmiori- 

[gasa),  a  European  umbrella. 
komoru,  to  be  inside  something 

else,  to  be  shut  up. 
komu,  to  stuff  into ;  see  also  p. 

213. 
komugi,  wheat. 
komuru,     to     receive     from     a 

superior. 
kon,  dark  blue. 
kona,  fine  powder,  flour. 
konaida,  a  short  while  ago,  re- 
cently. 
konata,  hither. 
konda,,  a   contraction   of  kondo 

wa,  this  time,  now. 
kondate,  a  bill  of  fare. 
kondo,  this  time. 
kongO     the  Court  word  for  zuri, 

sandals. 
kon-i,  intimacy  ;  friendly  feelings: 

kon-i  na,  intimate. 
kon-in,  marriage. 
konna,  this  kind  of,  such  as  this. 


konniclli,  to-day  :  koiinichi  wa, 

see  p.  299,  No.  44. 
kono,  this  (adj.). 
kono,  a  good  result,  efficacy. 
konrei,  a  wedding. 
konzatsU,  confusion. 
koppu,  a  glass  (from  the  Dutch 

kop,  a  cup). 
koraeru,  (2)  to  endure,  to  bear  : 

korac-kirenai,  cannot  endure  any 

longer. 
kore,  this  (subst.) :   korc  kaya  or 

korc  yori,    henceforward.      For 

the  interjectional  use  of  koj'e,  see 

p.  234. 
korera(-by6),  cholera  (from  the 

English  word). 
kori,  ice. 

korO,  a  period,  a  time. 
korobasU,  to  roll  (trans.). 
korobu,  to  roll  (intrans.),  to  fall 

down. 
korosu,  to  kill. 
korU,    to    freeze  (intrans.) :    koyi- 

tsuku,  to  stick  together  through 

freezing,  to  freeze  over. 

korya !  see  p.  234. 

kosaeru,  (2)  a  vulgar  contraction 

of  kosliiracrii. 
kosakunin,  a  farm  labourer. 
koseki,  old  remains,  ruins. 
koseki,  efficiency,  merit :   koseki 

no  ayii,  efficient. 
koseil,  brokerage,  commission. 
koshaku,  the  title  of  duke. 
koshaku,  the    title    of  marquis. 

This     ko    is    written    with     a 
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difl'erent  Chinese  character  from 
that  of  the  preceding  word. 

koshaku.,  a  lecture. 

koshi,  (with  honorific  prefix  mi) 
the  Court  word  for  sleeping. 

koshi,  the  loins  :  koshi .  wo  ka- 
keru,  to  sit  down;  koshi  ga  iiu- 
kcru,  lit.  the  loins  getting  put 
out  of  joint,  hence  to  be  crip- 
pled,— especially  through  fright; 
haya-goshi  ga  nukeru,  to  become 
unable  to  move  through  fright. 

Koshi,  Confucius. 

koshi,  a  minister  (plenipotentiary 
or  resident). 

koshikwan,  an  embassy,  a  lega- 
tion. 

koshi-nuke,  I't.  one  whose  loins 
are  out  of  joint,  hence  a  co- 
ward. 

koshiraeru,  (2)  to  prepare. 

kosho,  pepper. 

kosho,  (na),  exalted,  sublime. 

kOSO,  see  p.  232. 

kosu,  to  cross  (a  mountain). 

kOSUi,  a  lake. 

kosuru,  to  rub. 

kotaeru,  (2)  to  answer. 

kotchi,  vulgar  for  kochi,  here. 

kotei,  an  emperor. 

koto,  a  kind  of  harp  or  lyre  with 
thirteen  strings. 

koto,  an  (abstract)  thing, — not 
to  be  confounded  with  mono,  a 
(concrete)  thing;  see  pp.  36—7, 
173  :  koto  no  hoka,  extraordinary, 
exceptional. 


kotoba,  a  word,  a  language: 
kotoha  ivo  kacsu,  to  retort. 

kotOgOtoku,  all,  completely. 

ko-tori,  a  small  bird. 

kotoshi,  this  year. 

kotowari,  a  refusal,  an  excuse. 

kotowaru,  to  refuse  ;  less  often 
to  explain,  to  mention. 

kotsu-kotsu  shita,  pig-headed. 

kotsun  to,  with  a  thump, 
thud. 

kOWagarU,  to  be  frightened. 

kowai,  afraid,  also  frightful. 

kowareru,  (2)  to  break  (in- 
trans.). 

kowasu,  to  break  (trans.). 

koya,  a  hut. 

koyashi,  manure. 

koyo,  rt^d  (autumn)  leaves :  koyd 
stiru,  to  turn  red  (said  of  the 
leaves  of  trees). 

koyoji,  a  tooth-pick. 

koyomi,  an  almanac. 

kO-zashiki,  a  small  room. 

kOZO,  originally  a  Buddhist  a- 
colyte,  now  applied  to  any  little 
lad  or  urchin. 

kozoku,  a  member  of  an  im- 
perial family. 

kozukai,  a  low-class  servant,  a 
housccoolie ;  also  small  ex- 
penses;  kozukai-zcni,  pocket- 
money. 

ku,  nin'i- 

ku  the  indefinite  or  adverbial 
termination    of  adjectives;    see 

p.   lUJ. 
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kubetsU,  a  difference:  kubctsn 
siii'ti,  to  discriminate. 

kubi,  the  nect:,  the  head. 

kuchi,  the  mouth,  an  opening  : 
knchi-bcnku  {na),  glib;  kuchi- 
nuki,  a  corkscrew;  kuchi-yaku- 
soku,  a  verbal  promise;  kiichi 
ga  kiku,  to  be  able  to  speak  (e.g. 
a  young  child). 

kudakerU,  (2)  to  break  into 
pieces  (intrans.). 

kudaru,  to  descend. 

kudasai,  or  kudasare,  im- 
perative of  kiidasarti ;  see  pp. 
167,  236,  245. 

kudasaru,  to  condescend  ;  conf. 
pp.  167,  245. 

kudoi,  verbose,  tedious. 

kufu,  a  contrivance,  a  dodge,  a 
plan. 

kugi,  a  nail  (to  fasten  things  with). 

Ku-gwatsU,  September. 

kujira,  a  whale. 

ku-ju,  ninety. 

ktiki,  the  air,  the  atmosphere. 

kukon,  the  Court  word  for  sake, 
rice-beer. 

kuma,  a  bear. 

kumi,  a  set,  a  clique ;  also  an 
auxil.  numeral ;  see  p.  log. 

kuniO,  a  spider:  kiimo  no  sti,  a 
spider's  web  (lit.  nest). 

kumo,  a  cloud. 

kumoru,  to  get  cloudy ;  kumotte 

jrn,  to  be  cloudy. 
kun,  a  prince,  a  lord,  also  Mr.; 
see   p.    252. — Used     chiefly    in 


composition,  as  shokjiu,  gentle- 
men, lit.  all  (you)  princes. 

kun  nasai,  see  p.  248. 

kuni,  a  country,  a  province  : 
0  kuni,  your  (honourable) 
country. 

kunju,  a  crowd:  kniiju  sum,  to 
crowd  (intrans.). 

kunto,  instruction :  kiintd  sum, 
to  instruct. 

kura,  a  saddle. 

kura,  a  godown  ;  see  p.  14,  foot- 
note. 

kurai,  rank,  hence  quantity, 
about,  such  as  to:  dono  kitrai ? 
how  much  ? 

kurai,  dark. 

kurasa,  darkness. 

kurashi,  a  livelihood :  kiirasJii 
wo  tatcru  (or  tsukerii),  to  gain  a 
livelihood. 

kurasU,  to  spend  time,  to  live. 

kureru,  (2)  to  give  ;  see  pp.  167, 
245,  248. 

kureru,  (2)  to  grow  dark  :  hi  ga 
kureru,  the  daylight  is  waning, 
it  is  getting  dark. 

kuri.  an  empty  fancy,  a  mere  hy- 
pothesis. 

kuro,  trouble,  pains :  go  kttro 
sama,  see  p.  241. 

kuroi,  black. 

kuro-megane,  black  goggles. 

kuru,  (irreg.)  to  come;  see  pp. 
154,  129,  187,  193,  207,  245:  ki- 
kakaru,  to  happen  to  come ; 
mottc  kum,  to  bring;  tottc  kuru. 
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to  fetch ;   konakii  nam,  to  leave 

off  coming. 
kurU,  to  wind. 
kuruma,     a     wheel,     anything 

moved  by  a  wheel,  specifically  a 
jinrikhha :  kuruma-ya,  ajinriki- 

s/;(7man. 
kurushii,  painful,  in  pain  :  kuru- 

shi-magire,    distraction    caused 

by    pain,    terrible    throes  ;...?ho 

kiirnshlku  nai,  there  is  no  harm 

in,  may 

kusa,  a  plant,  a  herb. 

kusai,  stinking. 

kusari,  a  chain. 

kuse,  a  bad  habit. 

kushami,  a  sneeze:  kusliami  wo 

siirii,  to  sneeze. 
kushi,  a  comb. 
kiisuri,  medicine:  kusim  ni nam, 

to  be  good  for  one's  health. 

kutabireru,  (2)  to  get  tired: 

kittabircte  iru,  to  be  tired;  conf. 
p.  199. 

kutsu,  a  boot,  a  shoe :  kutsii- 
bera,  a  shoe-horn;  kutsu-tabi, 
socks;  kutsu-ya,  a  bootmaker's 
shop,  hence  a  bootmaker. 

kuttsiikU,  to  stick  close  to. 

kuu  to  eat:  kui-taosu,  to  cause 
loss  (e.g.  to  an  innkeeper)  by 
eating  food  and  not  paying  for 
it;  kui-tsukn,  to  bite  (as  a  dog, 
etc.). 

kuwaeru,  (2)  to  add, 

kuwashii,  minute,  exact, 
kuyashigam,  to  feel  sorry. 


kuzureru,  (2)  to  crumble,  to 
break  to  pieces  (intrans.). 

kwai,  an  association,  a  society, 
a  meeting,  a  church  (metaph.). 

kwai,  a  chapter. 

kwaicho,  a  chairman,  the  pre- 
sident of  a  society. 

kwaido,  a  meeting-house,  a 
church,  a  chapel. 

kwaiin,  a  member  (of  a  society, 
etc.). 

kwairaku,  joy,  pleasure. 

kwaiwa,  conversation. 

kwaji,  a  conflagration,  a  fire. 

Kwampo,  see  p.  378,  Note  2. 

kwan-in,  an  official. 

kwankei,  connection,  relation, 
having  to  do  with  something 
else:  kwankei  sum,  to  depend  ; 
kwankei  ivo  tsukcru,  to  pay 
heed. 

kwankoba,  a  bazaar  (properly) 
one  established  for  the  en- 
couragement   of    industry). 

kwan-ZUme,       tinned       (provi- 
sions) ;  conf.  p.  22. 
kwashi,  any  sweetmeat,  such  as 

a  bonbon,  cake,  or  pudding, 
kwayaku,  gunpowder, 
Kwayobi,  Tuesday. 
kwazai,  calamity  caused  by  fire  : 

kwazai-hukcn,  fire  insurance, 
kwazan,  a  volcano, 
kyaku,    a   guest,   a  customer,  a 
fare :    kyakurni,    the    advent    of 
guests,   a    party ;    kyakmna,    a 
drawing-room. 
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kyaku,  the  auxiliary  numeral  for 
chairs  and  tables. 

kyan-kyan,   the   sound  which 

dogs  make  in  yelping. 

kyo,  to-day :  kyo-ju,  during  to- 
day, by  to-night. 

kyo,  a  sutra. 

kyodai,  brothers ;  hence  some- 
times brothers  and  sisters  :  kyO- 
dai-naka,  the  terms  on  which 
brothers  stand. 

kyogU,  environment,  surrounding 
circumstances. 

kyoho,  a  method  of  instruction, 
(hence  often)  religion. 

kyo-iku,  education. 

kyoka,  a  species  of  comic  poem; 
conf.  p.  454. 

kyoku,  a  bureau  or  subdivision 
of  a  government  department, 
an  office. 

kyokutan,  the  acme,  11  e  phis 
ultra. 

kyokwai,  a  church  (metaph.). 

kyokwaido,  a  church,  a  chapel, 
a  meeting-house, 

kyonen,  last  year. 

kyoshi,  a  teacher,  a  missionary, 
a  clergyman. 

kyu,  rare  for  ku,  nine. 

kyu  (na),  sudden. 

kyuji,  waiting  at  table,  a  waiter 
kyilji  wo  sunt,  to  wait  at  table. 

kytijitsu,  a  holiday. 

kyukin,  wages. 

kyuto,  last  year;  see  p.  337, 
foot-note. 


kyuyo,  urgent  business. 


M 

niaj  quite  ;  see  p.  228. 

ma,  hi  the  first  place;  see  p.  228. 

ma,  space,  interval,  hence  a 
room  :  t)in  ni  an,  to  be  in  time, 
to  do  well  enough  (although  not 
precisely  what  is  required);  )iia 
ga  warui,  to  be  a  bad  oppor- 
tunity for  doing  something,  to 
feel  awkward  ;  )na  ni,  sometimes. 

ma!  see  p.  232. 

mabushii,  dazzling. 

machi,  the  mercantile  quarter  of 
a  town,  a  street:  machi-naka, 
the  whole  street  (or  town). 

machi-doi,  long  to  wait,  te- 
diously long  of  coming  :  0  tnaclii- 
du  sama,  see  p.  241. 

machigai,  a  mistake,  a  mis- 
understanding :  tnachigai-rashii, 
apparently  a  mistake. 

miachigaU,  to  make  a  mistake, 
to  mistake. 

machin,  nux  vomica,  strych- 
nine. 

mada,  still;  (with  a  negative) 
not  yet. 

made,  a  postposition,  see  p,  6q  : 
made  ni,  see  p.  93  ;  sore  made  no 
koto,  see  bottom  of  p.  92. 

mado  a  window :  nindo-kakc,  a 
window-curtain. 

mae,  in  front,  before :  mae  kara, 
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beforehand  ;  hUorimae,  a  portion 

for  one  ;   san-niin-mac,   portions 

for  three. 
mae-kake,  a  bib,  an  apron. 
magarU,  to  bend  (intrans.)  magat- 

te  irn,  to  be  bent,  crooked. 
magerU,  (2)  to  bend  (trans.). 

magirakasu,     to    confuse,    to 

mystify. 
magO,  a  grandchild. 
mai,    an   auxiliarj'  numeral ;   see 

p.  106. 
naai,    a    verbal    termination,    see 

pp.  165,  79. 
mai,  each,  every,   as  in    mai-do, 

each    time,    always ;    mai-niclii, 

every  day. 
mairu,  to  come,  to  go ;  conf  p. 

245. 

maji,     ] 

majiki,  j  see  p.  165. 

majiku, ) 

•  ••majiri,  partly,  half. 

majiwaru,    to    mix    with,   to 

associate. 

makaru,  to  go,  to  come  (hum- 
ble) :  nmkayi-dcru,  d',  also  to 
meet  with. 

makaru,  to  go  down  in  price 
(intrans.). 

make-OShimi,  unwillingness 
to  give  way ;  see  also  p.  31. 

makeru,  (2)  to  lose,  to  be  beaten 
(in  war  or  at  a  game) ;  to  lower 
a  price :  o  make  ni,  into  the 
bargain. 

maki,  firewood. 


maki-tabakO,    a    cigar,    some- 


times a  cigarette. 
makka,  very  red. 
makoto,  truth  :  niakofo  no,  true. 

maku,  to  sow. 

maku,  to  wind, 

makura,  a  pillow. 

makuwa-uri,  a  musk-melon. 
mama,    step,  as  in  mama-haha, 

a  step-mother. 
mama,  way,  manner. 
mama-haha,  a  stepmother. 

mame,  beans. 

mamma,  (generally  with  honor- 
ific 0),  rice,  food. 

mamora,  to  guard,  to  keep,  to 
watch. 

man,  a  myriad,  ten  thousand. 

mana,  (with  honorific  prefix  0), 
the  Court  word  for  sakana,  fish. 

manabu,  to  practise,  to  study. 

mana-ita,  a  board  for  cleaning 
fish  on. 

mane,  imitation  :  mane  wo  sum, 
to  imitate,  hence  sometimes  to 
do  (in  a  bad  sense). 

maneku,  to  invite. 

mannaka,  the  middle. 

manzokU,  contentment ;  man- 
:.okn  sum,  to  be  content. 

mappira,  quite;  only  used  in 
such  apologetic  phrases  as  that 
in  p.  278,  N^  52. 

maru,  a  word  helping  to  form 
the  names  of  merchant  ships,  as 
"  Tokyo  Maru."  Its  origin  and 
signification  are  obscure. 
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maru  de,  quite. 
marui,  round. 

masaka,  (with  a  negative)  hardly, 

surely  riot. 
ma-seba,  absence  of  space. 
maSSaO,  perfectly  green,  livid, 
maSSUgU  (na),  straight. 
masu,  ('"eg.)  an  honorific  verbal 

suffix;  see  pp.  65,  156,  166,  193, 

243- 
maSU,  to  increase  (trans.). 
maSU-masU,  more  and  more, 
mata,    again,   (with  a    negative) 

no  more. 
matsu,  a  pine-tree. 
matsu,  to  wait. 
matsuri,  a  festival. 

mattaku,  quite. 

mawaru,  to  turn  (intrans.). 

maWaSU,  to  turn  (trans.). 

mazaru,  to  be  mixed. 

mazeru,  (2)  to  mix  (trans.). 

maZU,  in  the  first  place,  well, 
anyhow,  at  all  events. 

mazui,  nasty  to  eat. 

me  the  eyes,  a  mesh,  an  open 
space :  mc  ga  satm-rn,  to  wake 
(intrans.);  0  mc  ni  kaknrii,  to 
have  the  honour  to  meet  you  ;  o 
mc  ni  kakcru,  to  have  the  hon- 
our to  show  you ;  liidoi  mc  ni 
an,  to  be  harshly  treated  ;  hidui 
me  ni  awascru,  to  treat  harshly  ; 
me  no  chikai,  shortsighted ;  mc- 
moto,  the  part  of  the  face  near 
the  eyes ;  me  ni  tsukanai,  not  to 
notice ;   mc  no    taina,  the   eye- 


balls ;  mc  wo  maivasu,  to  faint. 

Mc  is  also  used  to  form  ordinal 

numbers,  see  p.  112. 
me,  a  feminine  prefix,  see  p.  26. 
me,  a  contemptuous    suffix ;   see 

p.  234. 
nie-aki,one  who  can  see,  not  blind. 
medetai,   auspicious :    0   mcdcto 

gozaintasu,  I  beg  to  congratulate 

you. 
medo,  the  eye  of  a  needle. 

i!negane,  spectacles. 

meguru,  to  go  round:  mcgttri- 
aii,  to  come  across  after  many 
adventures. 

mei,  a  name,  an  inscription  ;  see 
also  bottom  of  p.  106. 

meibutsu,  the  production  for 
which  a  locality  is  specially 
noted. 

meigin,  a  celebrated  song  or 
poem. 

Meiji,  see  p.  113. 

meijiru,  (3)  to  command. 

meisho,  a  celebrated  place. 

meiwakU,  perplexity,  trouble: 
mciivcikii  sunt,  to  be  in  per- 
plexity or  trouble  ;  (liffo  ni)  mci- 
wakn  100  kakcru,  to  bring  (some 
one)  into  trouble. 

mekata,  weight. 

mekiki,  a  connoisseur, 
mekki,  plated,— e.g.  with  gold. 

mekura,  blind. 

membokU,  the  countenance 
(metaph.) :  mcmboku  ga  nai,  to 
feel  ashamed. 
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memma,  a  mare. 

michiru,  (3)  to  grow  full,— e.g. 

men,  (generally  go  men),  permis- 

the moon,  or  the  tide  at  flood. 

sion,  excuse. 

michi-shio,  high  tide. 

men,  a  surface;  conf.  p.  107  and 

midari  (nil,  in  confusion  ;  hence 

P-  376-7- 

rashly,  undul}'. 

mendo,     trouble :     mendu     na, 

midori,  a  lightish  green. 

troublesome. 

mieru,    (2)   to  be  visible,   to   ap- 

mendokiisai. troublesome. 

pear,  to  seem;  hence  sometimes 

mendori,  a  hen  bird. 

to  come  :  mienaku  nam,  to  dis- 

menjo, a  diploma,  a  passport. 

appear ;    to   mietc,    see    p.   314, 

meshi,  boiled  rice,  a  meal. 

foot-note  37. 

meshi-mono,    clothes    (honor- 

migi,  the  right  (side) :  intgi-{t)tc 

ific|. 

the  right  hand. 

meshi-tsiikai,  a  servant. 

migurushii,  ugly  (to  look  at). 

messo  (nal,  extravagant. 

mi-harashi,    a   view    (down   or 

mesu,  female. 

over),  a  prospect. 

mesu,   to   employ    (honorific) ; — 

mihon.  a  sample. 

used  very  widely,  e.g.,  for  to  put 

mijikai,  short. 

on  clothes,  to  get  into  ajinriki- 

mikado,  see  p.  34. 

sha  :  mcshi-agaru,  to  eat  or  drink 

mikan,  an  orange  (mandarin). 

{^onon?ic)\tncshi-tsureru,  to  take 

mikka,  three  days,  the  third  day 

with  one  (e.g.  a  retainer). 

of  the  month. 

metta    ni     (with     a    negative), 

mimi,    the    ears :    miiiii    ni    mo 

rarely,  hardly  ever. 

kakcnai,  won't  listen  to  it ;  mimi 

mezurashigaru,       to      think 

no  tui,  hard  of  hearing. 

strange,  to  lionise. 

mimizu,  an  earthworm.     Some 

mezurashii,      strange,       won- 

say uumczii. 

derful. 

mimochi,      conduct,       morals, 

mi,  three. 

(good  or  bad). 

mi,  three  (in  enumeration). 

mina,  all :  mina  ni  narimashita, 

mi,    an    honorific  prefix  ;  see  pp. 

see  p.  302,  No.  66  ;  mina  san,  all 

243.  139- 

of  you,  all  your  people. 

mi,  a  fruit  (generally  ki  nn  mi). 

minami,  south. 

mi,  a  suffix  used  to  form  nouns; 

minatO,  a  harbour,  a  port. 

see  p.  36. 

minken,     popular     riglUs,     de- 

michi, a  road,  a  way :  miclii-iiori, 

mocracy. 

mileage,  distance. 

mim,  (3)  to  see,  to  look,  some- 
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times  to  try,  also  to  consider  as 
(conf.  pp.  188,  245) :  mi-atarn,  to 
find;  mi-awaseru,  to  put  off; 
mi-dasii,  to  discover  :  vii-komn, 
to  see  into  or  through,  to  es- 
timate ;  mi-viawavH,  to  look 
round;  tni-nogasu,  to  let  out  of 
sight;  tni-ofosu,  to  overlook;  tiii- 
sokonnu,  to  see  wrong ;  mi- 
tnriru,  to  see  enough  of;  vii- 
torcrii,  to  be  captivated  ;  mi-tsu- 
keru,  to  notice  ;  mi-tsnkurou,  to 
look  out  for  and  get  (something 
suitable). 

mise,  a  shop  :  misc-saki,  a  shop- 
window. 

miseru,  (2)  to  show ;  conf.  p.  245. 

misO,  a  kind  of  bean  sauce. 

misoka,  the  last  day  of  the 
month,  whether  the  30th  or 
31st. 

ini(tsu),  three  :  mitsu-go,  a  three- 
year-old  child ;  viitsH-irc-ko, 
three  boxes  fitting  into  each 
other. 

mitsuke,  a  castle-gate. 

mitsu-me  nyudo,  a  hobgoblin 

with  three  eyes. 
miya,  a  Shinto  temple,  but  see 

pp.  243. 
miyage,  a  present,  especially  one 

brought  by  a  person  returning 

from  a  journey. 
miyakO,  a  capital  city. 
mizu,    water ;    specifically    cold 

water  as  opposed   to   hot,   and 

fresh  water  as  opposed  to  salt : 


mizu-gwashi,  fruit ;  mizu-tsugi, 
a  water-jug  ;  mizu-imii,  a  fresh- 
water lake  ;  mizu  ga  deru,  water 
overflowing. 

mo,  a  postposition  ;  see  pp.  6g, 
52,  182,  igi,  263  :  dc  mo,  see  p. 
52,  92. 

mo,  mourning. 

mo,  already,  still,  yet,  more  ;  (with 
a  negative  verb)  no  more  ;  w(7 
hifotsu,  one  more  ;  jiw yoroshii, 
seep.  302,  No.  72. 

mochi,  a  kind  of  rice  cake. 

mochiiru,  (3)  to  employ. 

mochimashite,  polite  for  mot- 

tc,  both  as  gerund  of  motsu  and 
as  postposition. 
mochimono,  property,  posses- 
sions. 

mochiron,  of  course. 
modOSU,  to  give  or  send  back, 

to  vomit. 
moegi,  dark  green, 
mohaya,  same  as  mo. 
moji,     or     monji,     a    written 

character,  specifically  a  Chinese 

ideograph. 

moji-moji   suru,  (irreg.)  to  be 

nervous. 
mokaru,  to  be  earned  or  made, 

— said  of  money. 
moke,  profit,  gains. 
mokeru,  (2)  to  make  (money). 
mokuroku,  a  list. 
mokiiteki,  an  object,  a  motive. 
Mokuyobi,  Thursday. 

momen,  cotton. 
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momiji,  the  maple-tree, — cele- 
brated fo'r  its  red  leaves  in 
autumn. 

mommo  l.na),  ignorant. 

momo,  a  peach. 

momu,  to  rub,  to  knead,  to 
shampoo. 

mon,  a  "  cash  "  (a  small  copper 
coin). 

mon,  a  gate. 

mon',  short  for  mono,  a  thing. 

mondai,  a  problem,  a  question. 

mono,  a  (concrete)  thing, — not 
to  be  confounded  with  koto,  an 
(abstract)  thing,  see  p.  37:  mon{o) 
desu  kara,  see  p.  68 ;  mono- 
goto,  each  thing  (in  its  turn) ; 
mono  in,  to  speak  ;  mono  no,  see 
p.  37  ;  mono  wo,  see  pp.  180 — i. 

mono-oki,  an  out-house. 

moppara,  chiefly. 

morau,  to  have  given  one,  to 
receive  ;  see  also  p.  198. 

moshi  an  initial  exclamation 
answering  to  our  phrase  excuse 
me.  Perhaps  it  comes  from 
moshimasn,  I  say. 

Moshi,  Mencius. 

moshi-bun,  an  objection. 

moshi-Wake,  an  excuse,  an 
apology. 

mOSU,  to  say  (see  also  p.  243) : 
mnsJii-a^cru,  to  say  to  a  super- 
ior;  niushla^c-kaiurn,  not  to 
venture  to  say ;  niDshi-aivascrti, 
to  arrange  beforehand  (e.g.  a 
meeting) ;  mdshi-kancru,  not   to 


venture  to  say ;  musJii-ukcru,  to 
to  receive,  to  take  in  charge ; 
nwshi-watasii,  to  deliver  judg- 
ment. 

motO,  origin,  originally,  cause;... 
no  iiLoto  to  nam,  to  cause  ;  moto 
yori,  of  course. 

motode,  capital  (a  fund  of 
money). 

motomeru,  (2)  to  search  for, 
to  get. 

motsu,  to  hold,  (hence)  to  have: 
inochi-agcrit,  to  lift. 

motte,  a  postposition :  see  pp. 
70,  223:  motte  iku,  to  carry  away, 
motte  knni,  to  bring  (things). 

motto,  still,  more  ;  conf.  p.  143. 

mottomo,  quite,  very,  (hence) 
quite  right  or  reasonable,  of 
course :  go  mottomo  dc  gozai- 
masTt,  see  p.  240. 

moya,  mist,  fog. 

moyo,  a  pattern. 
mu,  six. 

mu,  s'>^  (in  enumeration). 
muchu,  (as)  in  a  dream. 

muda  (na),  useless. 

mugaku,  ignorance  ;  miigaku  na 

or  no,  ignorant. 
mugi,  a  general  name  for  wheat 

and  barley. 
muhitsU  (no),  illiterate. 
muhon,  a  rebellion,  a   mutiny  : 

ninlii/n-nin,  a  rebel. 
muika,   six  days,   the  sixth  day 

of  the  month. 
mukade,  a  centipede. 
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mukaeru,  (2)  to  send  for,  to 
welcome,  to  marry  (a  wife). 

mukashi,  antiquity,  old  days. 

mukatte  (preceded  by  ;»'), 
turning  to,  towards,  to. 

mukaU,  to  be  opposite  to;  ;// 
mukatte,  confronting,  towards, 
to. 

muko,  a  bridegroom,  a  son-in- 
law. 

muko,  the  opposite  side,  op- 
posite, the  other  party,  he,  she, 
they,  there :  no  muku  ni,  on  the 
other  side,  opposite,  beyond. 

muku,  pure,  solid,  unalloyed;— 
said  of  metals. 

mumei  (no),  anonymous. 

muna-motO,  same  as  niiine. 

mune,  the  chest:  mime g a  ivarui, 
to  feel  sick. 

mune,  a  roof-ridge ;  see  also 
bottom  of  p.  log. 

muninto,  an  uninhabited  isl- 
and. 

mura,  a  village. 

murasaki,  lilac. 

muri,  unreasonable :  go  miiri 
desu,  what  you  say  is  unreason- 
able. 

muryo,  incalculable,  infinite. 

musai  (na),  wifeless,  a  bachelor. 

mushi,  an  insect,  any  small 
creature  that  is  neither  bird, 
quadruped,  nor  fish. 

mushi,  (with  honorific  prefix  o), 
the  Court  word  for  viiso,  bean 
sauce. 


musiiko,  a  boy,  a  son  ;  but  see 

p.  250. 
musiime,    a    girl,    a   daughter; 

but  see  p.  250. 

mu(tsu),  six. 

mutsumashii,  friendly,  on 
good  terms. 

muyami  (na),  reckless,  helter- 
skelter  :  muyami  ni,  recklessly, 
wholesale. 

muyo  (no),  useless. 

muzukashii,  difficult. 

myakU,  the  pulse :  myaku  wo 
torn,  to  feel  the  pulse. 

myOCho,  to-rnorrow  morning. 

myo    (na),    wonderful,    strange. 

myogonichi,  the  day  after  to- 
morrow. 

myoji,  a  family  name. 

myonichi,  to-monow. 

N. 

n',  short  for  no,  of;  see  p.  77. 

na  a  name,  specifically  the  per- 
sonal name  which  corresponds 
to  our  "  Christian  name  "  :  na 
wo  tsiikeru,  to  give  a  name. 

na,  termination  of  the  positive 
imperative;  see  p.  164. 

na,  termination  of  the  negative 
imperative;  see  p.  165. 

na,  a  particle  used  to  form  quasi- 
adjectives ;  see  p.  132 :  na  no, 
and  na  n',  see  p.  132  foot-note. 

na !  an  interjection  ;  see  p.  232. 

nabe,  a  saucepan. 
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nada,  a  reach  or  stretch  of  sea 
along  a  limited  portion  of  the 
coast. 

nadakai,  famous. 

nadameru,  (2)  to  pacify. 

naderu,  (2)  to  stroke. 

nado  properly  etcetera,  but  often 
used  at  the  end  of  an  enumera- 
tion as  a  sort  of  expletive. 
Sometimes  it  may  be  rendered 
by  such  as,  or  like. 

nafuda,  a  visiting  card. 

nagai,  long. 
naga-iki,  long  life. 
nagameru,  (2)  to  gaze. 
nagara,  while  ;  see  p.  236. 
nagare,  a  flow. 
nagareru,  (2)  to  flow. 
nagaya,  see  p.  275,  foot-note, 
nageru,  (2)  to  throw. 

nagi,  a  calm. 

naguru,  to  beat,  to  thrash, 

nagusameru,  (2)  to  console,  to 
cheer. 

nai,  the  "negative  adjective;"  see 
pp.  125,  126,  136,  166:  nai  koto 
wa  nai,  see  p.  264. 

nai-nai,  private,  secret. 

naka,  inside  ;  hence  the  relations 
(friendly  or  otherwise)  existing 
between  people :  no  naka  ni, 
inside  ;  0  naka,  a  person's  inside  ; 
0  naka  ga  sUkimashzta,  I  feel 
hungry.  Sometimes  naka  means 
all,  whole,  as  niachi-naka,  the 
whole  street. 

nakagai,  a  broker. 


nakagoro,  a  middle  or  inter- 
mediate time. 

nakama,  a  mate,  a  comrade. 

naka-naka,  very,  more  than 
you  might  think :  naka-naka 
domo,  see  p.  231. 

nakare,  see  bottom  of  p.  164. 
naka-yashiki,     see     p.     388, 

note  14. 

nakereba  narimasen,  must; 
see  p.  170,  N.  B. 

nakodo,  a  middleman,  a  match- 
maker. 

naku,  to  cry,  to  sing. 

naku    naru,    to    die    (lit.    to 

become  non-existent). 
nama,  raw,  crude  :   nania-hyuhd, 

see  p.  323,  Nq  23. 
namae,  a  (person's)  name. 
namari,  lead  (the  metal). 

nama-yoi,  half-tipsy. 
namban-tetsu,    a    particular 

kind  of  iron,  so  called  because 
brought  to  Japan  by  the  "south- 
ern barbarians"  {naviban),  i.e., 
the  Portuguese  or  Dutch. 

nami,  a  wave. 

nami  (no),  ordinary,  average: 
naini-taitei,  d°. 

namida,  tears:  itamida  ivo  kobo- 
sii,  to  shed  tears. 

nan  P  abbrev.  of  naiii P  what? 
nan  da  ka,  somehow  or  other  ; 
mm  dc  mo,  anything;  nan  de 
vio  ka  dc  mo,  anything  and 
everything  (see  also  p.  3G0,  note 
1);  nan-duki  ?  or    nan-ji  ?    what 
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o'clock  ?  iiaii-nen  ?  nan-ri  ?  see  p. 
iii;    nan  to  ka,   something  or 
other  ;  nan  to  nakn,  without  any 
assignable  cause. 
nana(tSU),  seven. 

nanda,  nandari,  nandaro, 

neg.  verbal  suffixes,  see  p.  165. 
nando,  same  as  nado. 
naniP  what?  nani-bun,  somehow, 

please,  indeed,  but  often  a  mere 

expletive;    nani  ka,   nan{n)i  nio, 

nan(i)  de  mo,  see  p.    50 ;    nani 

shiro  or  nani  itasc,  see  p.    184 ; 

nani  yori,  more  than  anything. 
Nankin,  China  (vulg.). 
nanni,   popular  for   nani ;  nanni 

mo  nai,  there  is  nothing  at  all. 
nan-nyo,  men  and  women,  sex. 
nanoka,  vulgar  for  nanuka. 
Hansen,  a  shipwreck  :  nanscn  ni 

an,  to  be  shipwrecked. 
nanuka,  seven  days,  the  seventh 

day  of  the  month. 
nanzO,  something,  how  ?  what  ? 

also  used  for  nado. 
naO,  still,  more  ;  see  p.  143. 
naoru,    to  get   well,   to   recover 

(intrans.) :    naori-kakarn,    to    be 

on  the  road  to  recovery. 
naOSil,   to  amend,   to  rectify,  to 

cure,  to  change. 
nara,  short  for  naraha. 
nara,  an  oak-tree. 

naraba,  if,  but  see  p.  iSo. 

naraberu,  {2)  to  place  in  a  row. 
narabUj  to  be  in  a  row,  to   be 
parallel. 


narai,  a  habit,  a  usage. 
naraSU,  to  ring  (trans.). 
naraU,  to  learn. 
nareru^   (2)  to  get  accustomed  : 

narctc  irn,  to  be  accustomed. 
nari,  or ;  see  p.  237. 
nari  (with  honorific  prefix  0),  see 

P-  235- 
naru,  to  ring  (intrans.). 
narU,  to  be,  see  pp.  217,  180. 
nam,   to  become,  sometimes    to 

ripen.     For  such   phrases  as   o 

tanonii  ni  nam,  see  p.  243  :  nari- 

kawayii,  to  replace. 

naruhodo !  see  p.  232. 

narutake,    as  ...  as    possible,   if 

possible. 
nasal  or  nas.are,  imperative  of 

nasarn  ;  see  pp.  167,  236. 

nasaru,  see  pp.  156, 167, 243, 245. 
nasareru,  (2)  see  p.  167. 

nasaso  na,  apparently  non- 
existent. 

nashi,  (there)  is  not ;  see  pp.  119, 
126. 

nashi,  a  pear. 

nasu,  to  do. 

natsu,  summer. 

nawa,  a  rope. 

naze  P  why?  naze  to  iu  to,  be- 
cause, but  see  p.  361,  foot-note  8. 

ne,  a  root. 

ne,  price:  ne  wo  tsUkeru,  to  price. 

ne  or  ne  !  an  important  interjec- 
tion ;  see  p.  232. 

neba,  termination  of  the  negative 
condit.  present;  see  p.  165. 
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nebeya,  a  bed-room. 
nedai,  a  (European)  bed. 
nedan,  a  price. 
nedoko,  a  bed. 

nedo(mo),  termination  of  the 
negative  concessive  present ;  see 
p.  165. 

negai,  a  request,  a  desire. 

negau,  to  request,  to  beg;  some- 
times (in  the  mouths  of  the  lower 
classes)  to  have  to  do  with,  to 
sell  to. 

negi,  an  onion. 

neko,  a  cat. 

nema,  a  bedroom. 

nemaki,  night-clothes. 

nembutsu,  a  kind  of  Buddhist 
prayer  or  litany. 

nemui,  sleepy. 

nen^  a  year  ; — used  only  in  com- 
pounds, as  tdncii,  this  year. 

nen,  a  thought,  a  wish,  heed  paid  : 
ncn  wo  okosii,  to  have  a  thought 
enter  one's  mind. 

nengo,  a  "year-name;"  see  p. 
103. 

nengU,  the  taxes. 

nennei,  a  doll  (in  baby  language). 

nenrei,  age,  years. 

neru,  (2)  to  go  to  bed,  to  down,  to 
sleep  :  nctc  irit,  to  be  asleep  ;  iir- 
tsukarenai,  cannot  get  to  sleep. 

nesan,  lit.  Miss  elder  sister 
[aiic  sail),  and  hence  used  as  a 
half-polith  ealf-familiar  style  of 
address  in  talking  to  girls. 

nesshin,  ^cai. 


netsu,  fever. 

ne-UChi,  value,  price. 

nezumi,  a  rat. 

ni,  a  postposition  ;  see  pp.  71,  78, 
165  (•■  255) ;  also  pp.  43,  g6, 181 : 
ni  atattc,  ni  itatte,  ni  shitagatte, 
ni  taislntc,  ni  yotte,  see  p.  97  ;  ni 
Slim,  see  p.  221  ;  ni  7va,  see  pp. 
85,  91  ;  ni  oitc,  in. 

ni,  two:  ni-bai,  double;  ni-ban, 
number  two ;  ni-bammc,  the 
second  ;  ni-do,  twice  ;  ni-do-me, 
the  second  time  ;  ni-wari,  twen- 
ty per  cent ;  ni-wari  go-bn,  twen- 
tv-five  per  cent. 

nichi,  a  day  (in  compounds),  as 
iiichi-iiichi,  daily. 

Nichiyobi,  Sunday. 

nigai,  bitter. 

nigeha  wo  ushinan,  to  lose 

tlie  power  of  flight. 
nigeru    (2)  to  run   away :    nigc- 
dasti,  to  begin  to  run  away. 

nigiru,  to  grasp. 
nigiyaka  (na),  lively. 
nigori,  sec  p.  20;  159. 

Ni-gWatsU,  February. 
Nihon, (less elegantly  Nippon), 

Japan:  N i lion-go,  Ihe  Japanese 
language;  Nilion-Jiii  a  Japan- 
ese ;  Nihon-kokii,  Japan ;  Ni- 
Imn  7(0,  Japanese  (adj.). 

niji,  a  rainbow. 

ni-jU,  twcntv. 

ni-ju-yokka,  twenty  four  days, 
the  twenty-fourth  day  of  the 
month. 
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nikai,  a  second  storey,  upstairs. 

nikawa,  glue. 

niku,  flesh,  meat:  nikii-saslii,  a 
fork;  nikutai,  the  flesh  (reHgi- 
ously  speaking,  as  opposed  to 
the  spirit),  niku-ya,  a  butcher's 
shop,  hence  a  butcher. 

nK-motsu),  luggage,  cargo. 

nin,  a  person  ; — used  only  in  com- 
position, asgo-niu,  five  people. 

ningen,  a  human  being. 

ningyo,  a  doll. 

ni-nim-biki,  pulled  by  two  men. 

ni-nin-nori,  accommodating 
two  persons; — said  of  a  jinriki- 
sha. 

nin j in,  a  carrot. 

ninsoku,  a  coolie. 

nioi,  a  smell. 

Nippon,  Japan  ;  see  Nihon. 

niramu,  to  glare  at  with  the  eyes. 

niru,  (3)  to  boil  (food,  not  water.). 

nishi  west :  nishi-kita,  north- 
west;  iiishi-miiiami,  south-west. 

nishiki,  brocade. 

nite,  the  Classical  form  of  the 
postposition  dc. 

ni-to-biki,  pulled  by  two  horses. 

niwa,  a  court-yard,  a  garden:  ni- 
wa-gitchi,  the  entrance  to  a 
garden. 

niwatori,  the  barndoor  fowl. 

no,  a  moor  :  no-hara,  d°. 

no,  a  postposition ;  see  pp.  73, 
93,  94,  96  ;  also  p.  99,  132,  136  : 
■)io  III,  see  pp.  93,  180 — i  ;  for 
nu   followed  by  other  postposi- 


tions, see  p.  93;  no  nan  no,  see 

p.  78. 
no  !  an  interjection  :  see  p.  232. 
nobasU,    to    stretch    (trans.),   to 

put  oi^'. 
noberu,  (2)  to  narrate. 

nobora,  to  go  up,  to  climb. 

noboseru,  (2)  to  rush  to  the 
head  (said  of  blood). 

nochi,  after,  afterwards :  nochi- 
liodo,  afterwards,  by  andby:wo- 
chi-zoi,  a  second  wife. 

nodo,  the  neck,  the  throat :  nodo 
ga  kazvakii,  to  be  thirst}^. 

nokorazu,  without  exception, 
all ;  conf.  pp.  224,  227. 

nokori,  a  remainder. 

nokoru,  to  remain  over,  to  be  left. 

nokOSU,  to  leave  behind. 

nomi,  only:  noini  narazn,  not 
only. 

nomi,  a  flea. 

nomu,  to  drink:  nomi-faosit,  to 
cause  loss  to  a  wine-dealer  by 
drinking  his  liquor  and  not  pay- 
ing for  it ;  fabako  ivo  nomu,  to 
smoke. 

nonoshiru,  to  revile. 

norite,  one  who  rides  (on  a 
horse,  in  a  carriage,  etc.). 

norOU,  to  curse. 

noru,  to  ride — on  a  horse,  in  a 
vehicle,  in  a  boat,  etc.  nori-oku- 
rcni,  to  be  too  late  (for  the  train, 
steamer,  etc.).  Notte  ini  some- 
times means  simply  to  be  on. 

noshi-kakaru,  to  spring  upon. 
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nOZOmi,    a   wish :    nozoini-ddri, 

oboeru,  (2)  to  remember,  to  feel. 

according  to  one's  wish. 

to  learn  :  oboc-tsukiisn,  to  learn 

nUgUU,  to  wipe. 
nuibari,  a  needle. 

thoroughly- 
OChaku  (na),  villainous,  Delink  11- 

nuimono,  needlework. 

iiiono,  a  rascal. 

nukeru,  (2)  to  slip  out,  to  get 

OChirU,  (3)  to  fall ;  see  pp.  153, 

pulled  out,  to  get  out  of  joint. 

148. 

nukU,  to  pull  out  (e.g.  a  cork). 
nureru,  (2)   to    get   wet:  nurctc 

odayaka  (na),  calm,  quiet. 

OdokaSU,  to  frighten. 

irii,  to  be  wet;  conf.  p.  igg. 

O-dokO,  a  large  place. 

nurimono,  lacquer-ware. 

Odoroku,  to  be    astonished,    to 

nuru,  to  smear,  to  lacquer. 

be   afraid :    odoroki-awaterii,    to 

nurui,  lukewarm. 

rush  into  a  panic. 

nusumu,  to  steal. 

odoru,  to  dance. 

nUU,  to  sew. 

nyobo,  a  wife. 

nyoshi,  a  little  girl. 

nyotei,    an    empress    or    queen 

ofukU,  going  and  returning :  D- 
fukii-gippu,  a  return  ticket. 

Ogi,  a  fan  of  the  opening  and 
shutting  kind. 

regnant. 
nOZOkU,  to  peep. 

OgyO     SUrU,     (irreg.)     lit.     to    gO 
through  sideways,  hence  to  stalk 

nyulli,  expenses:  iiyahi  wo  kakc- 

along  through,  to  traverse    in- 

rii, to  spend  money. 

0. 

solently. 

o-ha  uchi-karasu,  lit.  to  wither 
one's  tail  and  wing,  i.e.,  to  come 

0,  a  tail. 

down    in    the   world    and    have 

0,  an  honorific  prefix ;  see  pp.  239 

ct  scq.,  and  139. 
0,  a  masculine  prefix ;  see  p.  26. 
6,  a  king. 

nothing   left    but    rags,    to    be 
dowdy. 
ohayo  (better  0  liayo),  good  morn- 
ing; conf.   p.  303,  No.  82  and 

0,  an  augmentative  prefix ;  see  p. 
139- 

foot-note. 
ohei,  insolence,  arrogance. 

6-atari,  a  great  hit. 
oba,  an  aunt. 

oi,    plentiful ;    see    p.  247 :  ui  ni, 
very,  chiefly. 

obasan,  an  old  lady,  granny. 

Oide,  (properly  0  idc,  i.e.,  honour- 

O-Bei, Europe  and  America. 

able  exit)  conf.  p.  245. 

obi,  a  sash,  a  belt. 

Oi-Oi,  gradually. 

Obiyakasu,  to  frighten. 

Oira,  a  very  vulgar  word  for  we. 
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oi-sen,  money  spent  on  pursuing 
some  one. 

Oishii,  nice  to  eat,  tasty. 

Oite,  in  (a  bookish  word). 

oi-yaru,  to  drive  away. 

Oji,  an  uncle. 

Ojiisan,  an  old  gentleman,  grand- 
papa. 

OJirU,  (3)  to  correspond,  to  an- 
swer, to  suit. 

oka,  land  (as  opposed  to  water). 

oka,  a  mound. 

okami,  a  wolf. 

Okamisan,  a  married  woman  of 
the  lower  or  lower  middle  class, 
Mrs.  It  might  also  be  written 
o  kaini  sail. 

okashii  or  okashi  na,  absurd, 

laughable. 

okata,  for  the  most  part,  pro- 
bably. 

oki,  the  offing,  out  at  sea. 

Okii  or  oki  na,  large:  oki  ni,  very. 

OkirU,  (3)  to  rise,  to  get  up ;  oki- 
agai'u,  to  rise  up  (e.g.  from  the 
ground). 

okisa,  size. 

6-kizU,  a  severe  wound. 

okkakeru,  (2)  to  pursue. 
Okkasan,  mamma,  a  mother ;  see 

pp.  250—1. 
Okonai,  conduct,  behaviour. 
OkonaU,  to  practise  (e.g.  virtue). 
Okoru,  to  arise,  to  take  place. 
Okoru,  to  get  angry  :  okori-dasu, 

to  begin  to  get  angry. 
OkOSU,  to  rouse,  to  raise  :  ncgai 


Tvo    okosit,    to   begin    to   feel   a 

desire. 
OkU,    to   put,    sometimes    to    lay 

aside  ;  conf  pp.  150,  188. 
Oku,  a  hundred  thousand. 
oku,  the  inner  part  or  recesses  of 

anything, — e.g.  of  a    mountain 

range. 
OkurerU,  (2)  to  be  too  late,  not 

to  be  in  time. 
Okuri-jo,  an     invoice,    a    bill    of 

lading. 
OkurU,   to  send,  to  give,   to  ac- 
company,   to   see    off;    also    to 

spend  (time). 
okiisaina,  [  a  married  woman  of 
Okusan,      )  the  upper  class,  my 

lady.  Lady,  Mrs.;  conf.    p.  250. 
omae,  you  ;  see  p.  45. 
Omba,  a  wet-nurse. 
Omma,  a  stallion. 
omocha,  a  toy. 

Omoi,  heavy, 

omoi,  thought,  (hence)  affection  : 
oinoi  no  hoka,  unexpectedly. 

omoi-gake-nai,  unexpected. 

omonjiru,  (3)  to  esteem  greatly. 

omoshiroi,  amusing,  interest- 
ing. 

omoshiromi,  (a  certain  amount 
of)  fun,  or  interest. 

omoshirosa,  amusement,  fun, 
interest,  the  amount  or  degree 
of  amusement. 

omotai,  heavy. 

Omote,  the  front,  out-of-doors  : 
oinotc-inuki,  outwardly,  official. 
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OmOU,  to  think:  omoi-dasu,  to 
call  to  mind;  omoi-kiru,  to  make 
up  one's  mind ;  omoi-taisit,  to 
resolve ;  omoi-yarii,  to  call  to 
mind  :  omoi-yoran,  unexpected, 

OmOWarerU,  to  venture  to  think. 

omugi,  barley. 

on,  kindness  :  on  ivo  sliiranai,  to 
be  ungrateful. 

on,  an  honorific  prefix;  see  p.  243. 

onaji,  the  same. 

Ondori,  a  cock  bird. 

oni,  3.  devil,  a  goblin. 

onna,  a  woman :  onna  no  ko,  a 
girl. 

Onore,  self;  also  you     (insulting) 

onsen,  a  hot  spring. 

Ora,  I,  but  see  p.  44. 

oral,  going  and  corning,  a 
thoroughfare :  drai-dome,  no 
thoroughfare  :  conf.  p.  22. 

Oranda,  Holland. 

ore,  see  p.  44. 

OrerU,  (2)  to  break  (intrans.). 

Ori,  an  occasion,  a  time ;  ori-ori, 

from  time  to  time. 
Ori-au,    to  be  in  certain    mutual 

relations,  e.  g.  ori-aimascn,  they 

do  not  get  on  well  together. 
Orifushi,  on  a  certain  occasion, 

just  then. 
orira,  (3)  to  descend. 
Orosha,  Russia. 

orosoka  (na),  remiss. 

OrOSU,  to  lower,  hence  to  launch. 

Oru,  to  be  ;  see  pp.  186,  217,  245  : 

...ni  orarenai,  cannot  do  without. 


oru,  to  break  (trans.),  to  pluck. 
Osameru,  (2)  to  pacify,  hence  to 
govern,  to    guide;     also    to   put 
awa}-. 

6-sawagi,  confusion,  a  hubbub. 

Ose,  something  said  (honor.). 

OSerareru,   honorific  for  to  say, 
lirreg.)   See   pp.  167,  244,  245. 

Oshie,  instruction  doctrine,  a  re- 
ligion. 

OshierU,  (2)   to   teach,    to   show 
how. 

Oshi-gami,  blotting-paper. 

Oshii,  regrettable  :  oshii  koto  desu 
nc  !  what  a  pity ! 

Oshimu,    to  regret,  to  grudge. 

Osho,  a  Buddhist  priest. 

OSOi,  late. 

OSOrerU,  (2)  to  fear :  osorc-irit,  to 
be  filled  with  dread. 

OSOrOshii,   frightful. 

OSsharU,  to  say  (honorific),  see 
pp.  167,  244,  245,  N.  B. 

OSU,  male. 

OSU,  to  push. 

OtO      a    sound,    a    noise  :  oto    ga 
siiru,  there  is  a  noise. 

OtokO  a  man  :  otoko-buri,  a  man- 
ly air ;  otoko  no  ko,  a  boy. 

Otona,  a  grown-up  person. 

otonashii,  good   (of    a    child), 

quiet  in  behaviour. 
otono     the    Mikado's    palace,  a 

teudal  lord. 
OtOrOerU,(2)  to  decline  (intrans.), 

to  grow  feeble. 
OtOSU,  to  let  fall. 
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Ototoi,  the  day  before  yesterday. 
Ototoshi,  the  year  before  last. 
OtotO,  a  younger  brother. 
Otottsan,  papa,  a  father, ;  conf. 

p.  250. 
otto,  a  husband ;  but  see  p.  250. 
OU,  to  pursue. 
o-warai,  a  good  laugh. 
OWari,  the  end. 
OWarU,    to    end     (intrans.     and 

trans.). 
Oya^  a  parent:  oya-ko,  parents  and 

children :   oya-ko-rashii,  like   or 

suitable  to  parents  and  children. 
Oyaji,  a  father  ;  see  pp.  250—1. 
Oya(-oya)  !  an   interjection  ;  see 

P-  233- 
oyobosu,  to  cause  to  reach,  to 

extend  to  (trans.). 
Oyobu,  to  reach  (intrans.):  sore 

111   wa  oyobimasen,   there   is  no 

need  to  do  that. 
OyOgU,  to  swim. 
oyOSO,  or  oyOSO,  altogether,  on 

the  whole,  in  the  main, 
ozara,  a  dish  (large  plate). 
OZei,  a  crowd. 

P. 

pan,  bread,  conf.  bottom  of  p.  230 : 
pan-ya,  a  bakery,  hence  a  baker. 

pataftjtO,  flop,  bang. 

penki,  paint  ;  conf.  p.  25. 

penshiru,  a  pencil  (from  the 
English  word). 

pika-pika,)  with   a    flash,    glit- 

pikattO,      i  teringly. 


R. 

ra,  a  particle  of  vagueness  or  plu- 
rality ;  see  pp.  28,  50. 
rai,  thunder. 
rai,  next  (in  composition),  as  rai- 

iicii,  next  year. 
rambo,  disorderly  conduct :  ram- 

bu  nil,  wild,  riotous;  rambo-nin, 

a  turbulent  fellow. 
rampu,  a  lamp  (from  the  English 

word) :    rampu    wo   tsukeru,   to 

light  a  lamp. 
ramune,    lemonade    (from      the 

English  word). 
rasha,  woollen  cloth, 
rashii,  a  suffix  ;  see  p.  130. 
rei       ceremonies,  politeness, 

thanks  :  o  rci  wo  in,  to  thank. 
rei,  a  precedent,  an  example. 
reifuku,  full  dress,  dress  clothes, 
reishu,  cold  sake. 

rekishi,  history. 

renga,  a  brick. 

renju,    a  company,  associates. 

ri  a  Japanese  league  of  nearly 
2^  miles  English. 

rieki,   profit,  advantage. 

rigaku,  physical  science:  rigakn- 
ieisugakii,  natural  philosophy. 

rikiryo,  degree  of  strength,  abi- 
lity. 

rikken-seiji,  constitutional  go- 
vernment. 

riko  (na),  'cute,  intelligent. 

riku,  rare  for  roku,  six. 
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riku  land  :  rikn-agc  sum,  to  land 
(trans.). 

rikugun,  an  army. 

rikutsU,  a  reason;  arguing  (of- 
ten in  a  bad  sense) :  rikutsu  wo 
ill,  to  quibble. 

ringO,  an   apple. 

rinjin,  a  neighbour. 

rinshoku,  stinginess. 

rippa  (na),  splendid. 

rippukU,  anger :    rippuku     sunt, 

to  get  angry. 
rO,  an     imperative     termination, 

see  p.  163. 
ro,    an     upper      storey     with     a 

gallery,  a  large  hall. 
ro,  trouble. 
rOji,  an  alley. 
rojin,  an  old  man  :  go  n'ljin,  your 

father. 
roka,  a  passage  (in  a  house),  a 

corridor. 

roku,  six. 

Roku-gwatsu,  June. 

roku-ju,  sixty. 

Romaji,  the  Roman  alpha- 
bet. 

romei,  lit-  dew  life,  hence  a 
scanty  livelihood  :  romci  wo  tsu- 
iKigii,  to  eke  out  a  subsistence. 

ron    argument,  opinion. 

RongO,  the  Confucian  Analects. 

ronin,  a  wandering  samurai  who 
serves  no  particular  lord. 

ronjiru,  (3)  to  argue  :  ronji-tatc- 
I'll,  to  start  an  idea. 

ronrigaku,  logic. 


ronshti,  a  collection  of  articles, 
lectures,  or  addresses. 

roshi,  death  in  prison  :  roshi sum, 
to  die  in  prison. 

rosoku,  a  candle. 

rosuru,  to  take  trouble. 

ro(ya),  prison. 

rUSU,  absent  :  riisn-baii,  a  care- 
taker;  msii-chn,  while  absent. 

ryo,  a  dragon. 

ryo,  both,  as  in  ryo-hu,  both 
(sides) ;  ryu-nin,  both  people  ; 
ryo-te,  both  hands. 

ryoji,  a  consul :  rydjikwaii,  a  con- 
sulate. 

ryoken,  judgment,  opinion,  in- 
tention, sometimes  excuse. 

ryoko,  a  journey  :  (ryoku-)menjd, 
a  passport ;  ryokO  sum,  to  travel. 

ryori,  cooking  :  ryori-nin,  a  cook  ; 
ryOri-ya,  a  restaurant;  ryori  wo 
sum,  to  cook. 

ryoshin,  both  parents. 

ryuko,  prevalence,  fashion  ;  ryu- 
kubyo,  an  epidemic  disease  ;  ryu- 
ko sum,  to  be  in  fashion,  to 
prevail. 

Ryukyu,  the  Loochoo  Islands. 

s. 

sa,  a  sullix  used  to  form  abstract 

nouns;  see  p.  35. 
sa  !  or  sa  !  an  interjection  ;  see  p. 

233- 
sabaki,  a  judicial  decision. 
SabakU,    to    manage,    to    decide 

the  merits  of. 
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sabi,  rust. 

Sabishii,  lonely,  dull. 
Saburo,  a  man's  name  ;  see  p.  35. 
sadamaru,  to  be  fixed,  settled. 

sadameru,  (2)  to  fix,  to  settle. 
sadameshi,    or     sadamete, 

positively,  surely. 
Sae,  even  (adverb),  if  only. 
saerU,  (2)  to  be  clear  and  cold, 

(hence)  calm  and  skilful. 
sagaru,  to  descend,  (hence)  to  go 

away. 
sagaSU,  to  seek,  to  look  for. 
sagerU,    (2)   to  lower,    to    hang 

down  (trans.) 
sai   a  humble  word  for  wife  :  sai- 

shi,  wife  and  children. 
Saichi,  intelligence. 
saikun,    an    honorific   word   for 

wife,  conf.  p.  250. 
sairei,  a  religious  festival. 
saishO,  the  beginning. 
Saisoku,  urging  on  :  saisoku  sum, 

to  urge  on,  to  hurry  up  (trans.). 
saiwai,  good  luck,  happiness. 
saizen,    the  very  beginning,  be- 
fore. 
saji,   a   spoon :   saji  7uo    torn,  to 

practise  as  a  physician,  conf.  p. 

400,  note  6. 
saka,  the  hilly  part  of  a  road,  an 

ascent. 
sakan   (na),   prosperous:   sakan 

111,  greatly. 
sakana,    anything    taken     with 

sake,     hence     more     especially 

fish. 


sakarau,  to  resist. 

sakate,  a  tip  (to  a  servant,  etc.). 

saka-ya,  a  grog-shop. 

sakazuki,  a  sake-cup. 

sake  rice-beer,  also  alcoholic 
liquors  in  general  :  sakc-zuki, 
fondness  for  strong-drink,  a  to- 
per ;  sake  ni  you,  to  get  tipsy. 

sake,  a  salmon. 

sakebu,  to  yell. 

saki,  front,  before,  on  ahead,  fur- 
ther, a  cape  :  0  saki,  see  p.  242  ; 
saki  sama,  the  gentleman  at  the 
other  end. 

saki-hodO,  previously,  a  short 
while  ago. 

sakki,  emph.  for  saki. 

sakkon,  yesterday  and  to-day. 

sakU,  to  blossom. 

SakU,  to  tear  (trans.) 

saku,  last  (in  composition),  as 
sakiibau,  last  night  ;  sakujitsu, 
yesterday  ;  sakuncn,  last  year. 

sakura,  a  cherry-tree. 

sama^  way,  fashion ;  also  Mr., 
Mrs.,  Miss ;  see  pp.  252  and  241: 
saina-zama,  all  sorts. 

samasu,  to  cool  (trans.). 

Samatage,  a  hindrance  :  sain  a- 
tage  zvo  suru,  to  hinder. 

samatageru,  (2)  to  hinder. 

sam-bai,  treble. 

sameru,  (2)  to  cool  (intrans.),  to 

fade  :  me  ga  sameru,  to  wake. 
samui,   cold;— said  only  of  the 

weather  or  of  one's  own  feelings. 
samurai,    a    gentleman   of  the 
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military  caste  under  the  feudal 

system,  a  warrior. 
samusa,  coldness,  the  degree  of 

cold. 
samushii,  lonely,  dull. 
san,    three :    sam-bu,    three    per 

cent  ;  san-do,  thrice;  san-do-mc, 

the    third    time;     san-nin-mac; 

portions    for     three ;    saii-wari, 

thirty  per  cent ;  san-wari  go-bu, 

thirty-five  per  cent. 
san,  short  for  sama;  see  p.  252. 
san  a  mountain,  (in  composition), 

as  Fuji-sail,  Mount  Fuji. 
San-gwatsu,  March. 

san-ju,  thirty. 

sankei  suru,  (iireg.i  to  go  to  a 

temple  for  worship. 

sansei  suru,  (irreg.)  to  approve, 

to  second  (a  motion). 
sappari,  quite,  (with  a  negative) 

not  at  all. 
Sara,  a  plate. 
Saru,  a  monkey. 
saru,  to  leave  (a  place),  hence  to 

be  distant  from. 
sasa,  bamboo-grass. 
sasai,  a  trifle :  sasai  na  (or  no), 

trifling. 

sasayaku,  to  whisper. 

saseru,  (2)  to  cause  to  do,  to 
let. 

sashitaru,  a  word  of  the  Written 
Language  meaning  special,  par- 
ticular. 

sashizU,  a  command,  dictates, 
information. 


sasOU,  to  take  along  with  one,  to 
invite :  sasoi-dnsu,  d°. 

sasshiru,  (3)  to  guess. 

sasu,  to  thrust,  to  sting  ;  to  carry 
(e.  g.  a  sword)  :  sashi-agcrii,  to 
present  (to  a  superior) ;  sashi- 
dasii,  to  thrust  forward ;  sashi- 
irc-guchi,  the  opening  (of  a  post- 
box,  etc.). 
sasuga  (ni),  even  so,  even  such, 

howsoever. 
sata,  an  order,  a  decision,  infor- 
mation. 
sate,  well !  (at  the  beginning  of 

a  sentence). 
satO,  a  village. 
satO,  sugar. 

satori,    comprehension,  discern- 
ment of  (religious)  truth  :  satori 
wo  Iiiyakic,  to  come  to  a  know- 
ledge of  the  truth  (Buddh.). 
satsU,  a  volume. 
satsu,  paper-money :  satsu-irc,  a 

pocket-book. 
Satsuma-imo,  a  sweet  potato. 
sawagasU,  to  disturb,  to   make 

turbulent. 
sawagi,  a  fuss,  a  row. 
sawaru,      to     strike     or     clash 

against,  to  touch. 
sayO,  (a  contraction  of  soiio  yu, 
that  way)  so  :  sayu  dc  gozai- 
ninsu,  that  is  so,  yes  ;  snyu  dc 
gozaimascn,  no;  snyo  sti,  oh! 
yi.s,  of  course. 
sayonara,  goodbye;  conf.  p. 
224. 
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SEZO,  indeed,  surely,  doubtless. 

seizon,  existence  :  scizon  sunt,  to 

sebone,  the  spine,  backbone. 

exist. 

segare,  a  humble  word  for  son  ; 

sekai    )  the  world:  seken   narcte 

conf.  p.  250. 

seken,  '^  ii'n,  to   be    used   to    the 

sei,  a  family  name. 

ways  of  the  world. 

sei,  cause,  effect. 

seki,  a  cough:   seki  ga   deru,   to 

sei,  stature  :  sei  no  Iilkui,  short  (of 

cough. 

stature)  ;  sei  no  takai,  tall. 

seki,  a  barrier  :  seki-mori,  a  guard 

sei,    pure    (used   chiefly   in  com- 

at a  barrier. 

pounds). 

sekitan,  coal. 

sei,  make,  manufacture  :  seisuru, 

sekkakU,    special    pains,    signal 

to  manufacture. 

kindness,  on  purpose. 

seibansan,  the  eucharist. 

sekken,  thrift,  economy  :  sckkcn 

SeibutsU,  a  living  being. 

zvo  okonau,  to  be  thrifty. 

sei-daku,  surds  and  sonants  ;  see 

sekkyo,  a  sermon :  sekkyu  sum, 

p.  20,  first  footnote. 

to  preach. 

seido,      government,       political 

semai,  narrow,  small. 

forms  or  constitution. 

semete,    at    any    rate,  at  least. 

seifu,  ] 

...     -  a  government. 

seiji,  I 

at  most ;  conf.  p.  224. 
semeru,  (2)  to  treat  with  rigour, 

seijin,  a  sage,  a  philosopher. 

to  press  upon. 

seiki,  a  century. 

semmon,  a  specialty  (in  learn- 

seinen, the  prime  of  life,  youth. 

ing)- 

seireiten,  a  sacrament. 

sempo,    the   other    party,  those 

seiryokU,  strength. 

people. 

seishin,  the  stars  (and  constella- 

sen, a  thousand. 

tions). 

sen,  a  cent. 

sei-shitsU,     character,     disposi- 

senaka, the  back  (of  the  body). 

tion,  nature. 

sendo,  the   master    of    a    junk. 

Seisho,  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

hence  a  boatman. 

sei-sui,  see  p.  32. 

senjitsU,  the  other  day. 

sei-U-kei,  a  barometer. 

senkokU,  a  little  while  ago. 

Seiyo,    Western     or     European 

senkyoshi,  a  clergyman,  a  mis- 

countries     generally,     Europe, 

sionary. 

America:  Seiyo-jin,  a  European, 

senrei,  baptism :  senrei  wo  tikcrit, 

an     American;       Sciyu-zukuri, 

to  be  baptised. 

foreign-built. 

senro,  a  line  of  railway. 
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sensakU,  research :  scnsakusnru, 

shain,    a  partner    in    a    firm,  a 

to  make  researches. 

member  of  a  society. 

sensei,    an    elder,     a    teacher, 

Shaka    Sama,     the    Buddha 

hence  you,  he ;  see  p.  45. 

Sakya  Muni. 

sensU,  a  fan,  see  ogi. 
sentaku,  the  washing  of  clothes  : 

shake,  (properly  sake)  a  salmon. 

shakkin,  a  debt. 

scniaku-ya,    a  washerman ;  sen- 

shaku, a  foot  (measurement). 

taku  sum,  to  wash  (clothes). 

shakwai,(a)  society  ;  also  in  such 

senzo,  an  ancestor. 

phrases  asgakHsIta  shakwai,  the 

seppo,  a  sermon. 

seppuku,  the  same  as  hara-kiri, 

see  p.  33. 
seri-Uri,  an  auction. 

seshimeru^  (2)  to  cause  to  do. 

sessha,  1.  lit-  the  awkward  per- 

learned world. 
shamisen,  (properly  samiscn),  a 

kind  of  banjo. 
shampan,  champagne  (from  the 

French). 
shappo,  a  hat  (from  the  French 

son. 

chapeau). 

setomono,  porcelain. 
setsu,  an  occasion,  a  time. 

Sharei,  a  fee,  a  salary. 
Shasetsu,  a  leading  article. 

SetsU,  an  opinion. 

setsu,  awkward;  conf.  p.  251. 

shashin,  a  photograph  :  shashin- 
basanii,  a  photograph-holder  or 

Setsumei,  an  explanation  :  sctsu- 

frame ;     shashin-ya,     a     photo- 

mci sum,  to  explain. 

grapher. 

setta,  sandals  soled  with  leather : 

shatsu,  a  shirt  (from  the  Engl. 

sctta-baki,  wearing  such  sandals. 

word). 

settakU,  my  house;  see  p.  251. 
Sewa,  help,  work :  scwa  ni  naru, 

shi,  death. 
shi,  four. 

to  be  helped  by ;  scwa  ga  yakcm, 
to   be  busy  and   anxious:  scwa 

shi,  a  Chinese  poem. 

shi,     Mr.    (in    the  Written    Lan- 

wo sum  (or    yaku),   to  help ;  0 
scwa  sama,  see  p.  305,  No.  96. 

guage). 
shi,  a  viscount. 

sha,    a    company,    a    society,    a 

firm. 

shi,  a  postposition  ;  see  p.  78. 
shi,    a  Classical    termination    of 

shaberi,  chatter,  a  chatter-box. 

adjectives  ;  see  p.  i  ig. 

Shaberu,  to  chatter. 

shi,   the   indefinite   form  of  siiru. 

shabon,  soap,  (from  the  Spanish 

jahon). 

to  do. 
shi-awase,  good  fortune,  lucky. 

shafu,  a.jinrikhha-ma.n. 

shiba,  lurf,  grass. 
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Shibaraku,  some  time  (whether 
short  or  long) :  makoto  ni  shi- 
baraku, see  bottom  of  p.  262. 

shibaru,  to  tie. 

shibashi,  a  short  while. 
shibomu,  to  wither. 
shi-bun  no  ichi,  a  quarter  (J). 
Shichi,  seven. 

Shichi-gwatsu,  July. 

shichi -JU,  seventy. 

Shichimotsu,  something  pawn- 
ed, a  mortgage. 

shichu,  (the  middle  of)  the 
streets. 

shidai,arrangement,state, (hence) 
according  to :  shidai  ni,  accord- 
ing to,  gradually. 

Shigai,  a  corpse. 

shigi,  a  snipe. 

shi-gO,  four  or  five. 

Shigoku,  extremely,  very. 

Shi-gwatsu,  April. 

shihainin,    the   manager   of   a 

commercial  house. 
Shi-ho  hap-p6,  all  (lit.  four  and 

eight)  sides. 
shihon,      capital     (a     fund     of 

money). 
shii  (no  ki),  a  species  of  live  oak. 
shii,  an  adjective  suffix,    see   p. 

130. 
shiiru,  (3)  to  urge,  to  try,  to  force. 
shiite,  urgently,  with  violence. 
shiju,  constantly. 
shi-ju,  forty. 
Shika,  (with  ajneg.),  nothing  but, 

only.     Some  pronounce  shlkya. 


shika,  a  deer,  a  stag. 
shikaku,  four  sides:  shlkaku  na 
or  HO,  square. 

shikaru,  to  scold. 

Shikashi,  but  see  p.  236 :  shika- 

shi-nagara,  but,  nevertheless. 
shikata,  a  way  of  doing  :  shikata 

ga  nai,  there  is   nothing  to  be 

done,  no  help  for  it ;  conf.  pp.  5 

and  144. 
shiken,  an  examination,   an  ex- 
periment. 
shiki,  a  ceremony. 
shiki-mono,  lit.  a  spread  thing, 

hence   a   carpet,    a  table-cloth, 

etc. 
shikiri  (ni),  perpetually. 
shi-kitari,    a    custom    that  has 

been  handed  down. 
shikkari,    firm,   tight :    shikkari 

shita,  firm. 
shikkei,    rudeness :    shikkei   na, 

rude,  impolite. 
Shikken,     a     regent    (in    olden 

times) ;  see  p.  354,  note  3. 
shi-komu,  to  put  into,  to  arrange 

inside. 
shikwan,  an  official. 
shikya,  see  shika  (i). 
Shima,  an  island. 
shiznai,    the    end :    mo   shimai, 

see  p.  302,  No.  6g. 
Shimatsu,    the    beginning    and 

end,  the  whole  of  any  affair. 
shimau,  to  finish  ;  conf.  p.  i8g. 
shimbun,   news,  a   newspaper : 

shimhiin-ya,  a  newspaper  man. 
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shimbunshi,  a  newspaper. 

shime-daka,  a  sum  total. 
shimeppoi,  damp. 

shimeru,  (2)  to  fasten,  to  close, 
hence  to  put  or  have  on  round 
the  waist:  shiiiic-kini,  to  close 
up,  to  shut  to. 

Shimmitsu  (na),  intimate. 

sllimo,  (hoar-)frost ;  sliimo-doke, 
thaw;  shimo  ga  fiirii,  to  freeze. 

Shimo,  below. 

shimpai,  anxiety,  sorrow  :  shim- 
pai  sum,  to  be  anxious  or  trou- 
bled; shimpai  ni  nam,  to  become 
anxious. 

shimpo,  progress:  shimpo  sum, 
to  progress. 

Shimpu,  a  father,— by  birth,  not 
by  adoption  ;  go  shitnpii  {sama), 
your  father. 

shin,  new,  (in  composition),  as 
shinnen,  the  new  year. 

shin,  the  heart ;  hence  the  wick 
of  a  lamp. 

shin  (no),  true,  real:  shin  ni, 
really. 

shina,  a  kind,  hence  more  fre- 
quently an  article,  goods :  shina- 
niono,  d^. 

Shina,  China:  Shina-jin,  a 
Chinaman. 

shin-ai,  family  affection. 

shinchu,  brass:  shinchi'i-zukuri, 
arran<;cd  or  fastened  with  brass. 

Shindai,  an  estate,  property : 
shindai-kagiri  ni  nam,  to  be- 
come bankrupt. 


shinja,  a  believer. 
Shinjiru,  (3)  to  believe. 
Shinjo    sura,  (Irreg.)  to   present 

respectfully  to  a  superior ;    see 

12  and  245. 

shinki  (na),  new. 

shinko,  belief:  shinku-shin,  a 
believing  heart;  shinku  snm,  to 
believe. 

shinkwa,  evolution :  shinkwa- 
ron,  the  doctrine  of  evolution. 

shinnen,  the  new  year. 

shinrei,  the  soul. 
shinri,  truth. 

shinrui,  a  relation,  a  kinsman. 

shinsetsU,  kindness :  shinsetsu 
na,  kind. 

shinshi,  a  gentleman. 

Shinto,  the  name  of  the  abo- 
riginal religion  of  the  Japanese, 
prior  to  the  introduction  of  Bud- 
dhism. It  means  "  the  way  of 
the  gods." 

Shinuru,  (irreg.)  to  die  ;  see  pp. 
168,  193,  207:  shini-sokouau, 
barely  to  escape  death. 

Shinzo,  (with  honorific  go  pre- 
fixed), a  married  woman  of  the 
upper  middle  class,  Mrs. 

shinzu-beki,  credible. 

shio,  salt,  salt  water,  the  tide. 

shirase,  an  intimation,  an  an- 
nouncement. 

shiraseru,  U)  to  inform. 

shireta,  self-evident. 

shirimochi  wo  tsuku,  to  fall 

down  in  a  sitting  position. 
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ahtra. 


shira-^'a.  white  hair:  con£  p.  Z-i. 

sMra-gikH.     ^    white    chr\-saa- 


silirO,  imper.  cisttrtu,  to  do:  nani 

skiro,  see  p.  1S4- 
shiroi,  ■«"hite. 

shiromi.  2  tin  re  of  ^  ■-■■;- e??. 
sMromono.  -;::-     1  =: 

sidrosa.  v,-h::enei5.  -./-  :;_:ee 
of  %vb::cze5s. 

sMra .  ''^  know:  shirenai,  can't  tell. 

shimshi.  a  sign,  a  mark. 

sMshakU,  the  title  of  viscounL 

SM-aho.  see  p.  420,  note  10. 

sMsllO.  a  teacher. 

shiso.  a  thought. 

shisoku,  (w^th  hODtwific  prefix 
go)  jaax  son ;  confl  p.  250. 

sMson.  a  descendant. 

shita,  the  under  or  lower  part  <rf" 
anything,  downstairs :  rso  shita 
ni,  below,  underneath ;  sluta  no 
ho,  the  bottom,  beneath. 

shita,  tlie  tongue:  shita-uchi 
s-.-ru.  to  lick  one's  chops. 

Sllitagail,  to  follow,  to  confonr.. 
to  obey:  xi  slaiagatU,  accord- 
ing to. 

Shitagi.  :inder-cIoth:ng. 

shitakn.  FJ^eF^^^'^o^  =  shtfaku 
Zi  :  ::.r:i.  to  p^F— ^• 

shitan,  sandal-wood. 

shitashii.  intimate,  friendlj-. 

shita-zara,  2  saucer. 


shita -znbon.    drawers    lundex- 


silitsil.  a  room,  a  cabin. 
shitsnrei.     rudeness:    shitsurei 


Sill'   ^_.,l  -  -    alent  to  sunt, 

^  -  ''g  a  contemptaoQS 
and  vulgar  suffix,  and  a  (for  a) 
adding  to  the  lowne^  of  the  ex- 
pression. 

shiyo,  a  wa\'  of  doing :  shiyo  ga 
rui:.  there  is  no  help  for  it,  no- 
thing to  be  done:  see  also  pp. 
144  and  177. 

shi-yo,  female  or  male:  shiyii- 
f<'!a,  sexual  selection  (Darwin). 

shizen.  spontaneity:  shisen  no, 
spontaneous,  natural ;  shiscn- 
VK'ia.  natural  selection. 

shizTika  .na'.  quiet. 
sMztLmani,  to  quiet  down  (in- 

shizumn.  -.-  ?-'-':  ■-tr:--s  v 
sho, -i-  :—-;--  -     .    ■"■   ^;:-:yj3i- 

tion.  as  shokoku,  all  countries. 
shobai.  :r;fe:   shobai-gara,  the 
-2  ::izt.  appropriate  to 

shochi.  c;  .:-..-..  ^isent.  com- 
prehension :  shochi  suru,  to  con- 
sen:,  etc. 

shoglin.  the  title  (meaning 
iiierally  generalissimo)  of  the 
de  facto  military  rulers  of  Japan 
firom  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
century  to  A.D.  1S6S. 

Sho-gwatsu.  Januar>-. 
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shoji.    the  wood   and    paper 

or 

shu.     rarely     shu,   also    shi,    a 

glass     slides      which      end 

ose 

pluralising  sufnx  ;   see  p.  2S. 

a    Japanese   room. 

shu,  a  province,  a  country. 

shoji  SWCn,  (ineg.)  to  possess 

shubiki,  a  boundary  line    on  a 

shojiki,    honesty:    skojiki 

na, 

map :       shiibiki-gwai,      outside 

honest. 

"  treaty  limits ;"  shttbiki-nai,  in- 

Shojiru,   (3)   to    produce,   to 

be 

side  treaty  limits. 

produced,  to  arise. 

Shugaku,   giving  oneself  up   to 

shoken,  reading  (books) :  shaken 

study :  shugaku  suru,  to  pursue 

suTu,  to  read. 

one's  studies. 

shoki,  a  secretary. 

shui,   intestion,  meaning,  object. 

shoko.  a  proof. 

shujin,  the  master  of  a  house- 

Shokubutsu, a  plant. 

hold. 

shokuma,  a  dining-room. 

shukan.  a  week. 

shokumotsu,  food. 

shuki.   a  stench ;    shuki-dotne,   a 

shoknn,    gentlemen,  Sirs,  all  of 

disinfectant. 

you. 

shukke,  a  Buddhist  priest. 

shomin,  all  men,  every  one. 

shukkin,  going  to  official  work : 

shomotsU.  a  book. 

shukkin  suru,  to  go  to  office. 

shonin,  a  merchant,  a  dealer. 

shflku.  a  post-town. 

shonin,  a  Buddhist  saint. 

shukwai.  a  meeting. 

shosei.  a  student. 

shukyo,  religion,    a   sect :    shil- 

shosei,  I,  ht.  junior. 

kyu-tetsugaku,    religious    philo- 

shosen, after  all,  at  last. 

sophy. 

shosetsU,  a  novel. 

shukyu.  conservative,  a  tory. 

shosho,  a  certificate. 

shumon,  a  sect,  a  religion. 

shosho.  a  little. 

shurui.  a  sort. 

shosho,  a  general  or  admiral  of 

shusen,    assistance :    shuscn    u-o 

the  tliird  rank. 

s-.'.r:'..  to  assist. 

Shote,  the  beginning. 

shu-shoku,  wine  and  lust. 

shojTU,    soy    (our    word     comes 

shusseki,  going  to  business. 

from  the  Japanese.). 

shussho,  birth. 

shU,  a  master :    Shu   no   bansan 

shutcho,     going     to     business: 

the  Lord's  supper. 

shiitchd    sum,    to    go    to    one's 

shu,   the    auxiliary    numeral 

for 

store,  etc. 

poems. 

shuto,  vaccination. 

shu,  Chin,  for  sake,  strong  liquor. 

shuto.  a  father  in-law. 
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shutome,  a  mother-in  law. 

Shuttatsu,  starting,  departure: 
shuttatsu  sunt,  to  start. 

SO,  rough;  see  p.  251. 

SO,  (a  contraction  of  snyu,  itself  a 
contraction  of  sono  yd)  like  that, 
in  that  way,  so :  so  da  or  so  dcsu, 
that  is  so,  yes ;  so  desu  ka  ?  is 
that  so  ?  indeed ;  soja  nai,  or  so 
ja  gozaimascn,  that  is  not  so, 
no  ;  so  in,  that  kind  of,  such  as 
that :  so  ka  mo,  so  ka  to,  see  p. 
306,  Nos.  log  and  no:  so  kO, 
this,  that  and  the  other ;  so  sa  ! 
yes  indeed  ;  so  shite,  see  pp.  224 
and  236 ;  so  wa  ikan,  that  won't 
do. 

SO,  the  auxiliary  numeral  for 
boats  and  ships. 

SO  (na),  a  termination  of  quasi- 
adjectives,  see  pp.  133,  178,  161 ; 
also  used  separately,  as  "  it 
would  seem  that,"  see  pp.  178 — g. 

SOba,  alongside. 

SOba,  the  market  price,  the  cur- 
rent rate. 

SObierU,  (2)  to  stretch  up,  to 
reach  up  (intrans.). 

SOCha,  inferior  tea. 

SOChi,  or  sochira,  there. 

SOda-mizU,  soda-water. 

SOdan,  consultation  :  sdda)i  sum, 
to  hold  a  consultation. 

SOdaterU,  (2)  to  bring  up. 

SOdatsU,  to  be  brought  up,  to 
grow  up. 

SOdo,  a  row,  a  tumult. 


SOhan,  see  bottom  of  p.  251. 

SOho,  both  sides. 

SOJi,  cleansing  :  sDji  wo  suni,  to 
cleanse. 

SOken  (na),  healthy,  vigorous. 

SOko,  there. 

SOko,  the  bottom  (e.g.  of  a  lake) : 
soko-bic,  an  under-chill. 

SOkoera,  thereabouts. 

SOkU,  the  auxiliary  numeral  for 
all  sorts  of  foot-gear. 

SOmatsU,  coarseness :  somatsu 
na,  coarse,  rude. 

SOmerU,  (2)  to  dye. 

SOmmei,  (your)  august  name. 

SOmokU,  herbs  and  trees,  vege- 
tation. 

son,  loss,  especially  pecuniary 
loss. 

son,  a  village, — the  auxiliary 
numeral  for  rmira,  village. 

SOnaerU,  (2)  to  provide  ;  (some- 
times) to  be  provided  with. 

sonata,  you. 

SOnjirU,   (3)  to  spoil  (trans,  and 

intrans.). 
SOnna,  that  kind  of,  such  as  that : 

soiiiia  ni,  so  (much). 
SOnnara,   (for  sU  nara),  if  that  is 

so,  well  then. 
sono,  that   (adj.) :   sono   ho,  you 

(in  legal  parlance). 
SOnshitsU,  pecuniary  loss. 
SOO,  suitability,    a    fair    amount: 

sod  na,  fit,  proper. 
SOra,  the  sky :  sora-iro,  sky-blue. 
sore,  that  (subst.),  see  p.  49 :  sore 
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dc  wa,  that  being  so,  then  ;  sore 
kara,  after  that,  and  then,  next ; 
sore  made  no  koto,  see  p.  i8g. 
For  the  interjectional  use  of 
sore,  see  p.  234. 

SOroban,  an  abacus. 

SOroe,  a  match,  a  set :  see  also  p. 
no. 

SOroerU,  (2)  to  put  in  order,  to 
arrange. 

SOrOU,  to  be  in  order,  to  be  all 
in  their  places. 

SOrO-SOrO,  leisurely,  slowly. 

SOrU,  to  shave. 

SOrya !  there  now !  see  p.  234. 

SOryO,  an  eldest  son. 

SOshi,  a  magazine,  a  journal. 

SOshiki,  a  funeral. 

SOshiru,  to  blame,  to  revile. 

SOshite,  having  done  so,  and 
(then) ;  conf.  p.  224,  236. 

SOSO,  (also  corruptly  sosu),  coarse- 
ness: 0  SOSO  sama,  excuse  the 
coarseness  of  my  poor  entertain- 
ment. 

sotaKno),  whole. 

SOtO,  the    exterior,   out-of-doors : 

no  soto  ni,  outside  of. 
SOtsugyo,  graduation :   sotsugyo 

sum,  to  graduate. 
SOttO,  gently  ;  also  used  for  chot- 

to,  a  little. 
SOzei,  taxes,  imposts. 
SOZO,    a    fancy:    sdzo-tetsngaku, 

metaphysics. 
SOZOShii,  noisy. 
SU,  vinegar. 


SU,  a  number. 

SUbarashii,  splendid,  very. 
SUberU,  to  slide,  to  slip. 
SUberU,  (2)  to  unite  in  one. 

sube-sube  shita,  smooth. 

SUbete,  altogether,  all. 

SUde  ni,  already. 

sue,  the  end  or  tip  of  a  thing. 

SUeru,  (2)  to  set,  to  place. 

SUgi,  past,  after. 

SUgi,  the  cryptomeria  tree. 

SUgirU,  (3)  to  exceed.  Suffixed 
to  an  adjective  or  verb,  it  may 
be  rendered  by  too  or  too  much, 
as  yo-sugiru,  to  be  too  good; 
itoiiii-sugirji,  to  drink  too  much. 

SUgU  (ni  or  to),  immediately. 

SUido,  an  aqueduct. 

SUifu,  a  seaman,  a  common  sail- 
or. 

SUikwa,  a  water-melon. 

suimono,  soup. 

SUiryo,  a  conjecture  :  suiryo  surti, 

to  suppose. 
SUisho,  a  crystal. 
Suiyobi,  Wednesday. 
SUJi,  a  line;  see  also  p.  no. 
Suki,  fond  ;  see  p.  63  :  suki-znki, 

various  tastes. 
SUkkari,  quite,  completely  ;  (with 

a  ncj^ative)  not  at  all. 
SukoburU,  very. 
Sukoshi,  a  little. 
Suku.  to  he  empty. 
Sukunai,     few,    scarce ;   see   p. 

268,  N.  B. 
SUmai,  a  residence. 
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SUmaU,  to  reside. 
SUmasU,  to  conclude  (trans.). 
SUmi, charcoal,  Indian  ink. 
SUmi-jimen,  an  open  space. 
sumo,   vvrestling :  siiinu  wo  torn, 

to  wrestle. 
SUmpo,  dimensions. 
SUmU,  to  dwell. 
SUmu,   to  finish.     The   negative 

suman   sometimes  means  to  be 

improper. 
SUmu,  to  be  clear. 
sun,  an  inch. 
suna,  sand. 

SUnawachi,  namely,  forthwith. 
SUnde-nO-kotO  ni,  already. 
SUnen  or  sunen,  many  years. 

suppa-nuki   suru,    (irreg.)   to 

draw  one's  sword  at  random  (as 
a  swashbuckler  does). 

SUppai,  sour. 

sura,  even,  if  only. 

SUrari  to,        )  smoothly,    with- 

SUra-SUr  a  to,  I  out  more  ado. 

SUribi,  a  match  (for  striking). 

suru,  (irreg.)  to  do,  to  make ;  see 
especially  pp.  155  and  218;  also 
pp.  8g,  129,  147,  190,  193,  206, 
207,  245:  shi-kakcni,  to  leave 
half  done:  suru  to,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  sentence,  see  p.  362, 
note  10;  shite  mini  to,  see  pp.  362 
— 3,  note  15 :  to  surcba,  see  p. 
424,  note  22. 

suru,  to  rub.  Used  also  incor- 
rectly for  soru,  to  shave,  as  higc 
wo  soru  or  snru,  to  shave. 


SUrudoi,  sharp. 
SUSUgi-sentakU,    the    washing 

of  clothes. 
SUSUgU,  to  rinse,  to  cleanse. 
SUSiiki,  the  eulalia  grass. 
SUSUmerU,   (2)  to  urge,  to  offer, 

to  recommend. 
SUSUmu,  to  advance,  to  progress 

(intrans.). 
SuterU,  to  throw  away. 
SUU,  to  suck. 
SUWaru,     to     squat     (Japanese 

fashion). 
SUZU,  tin. 

SUZUme,  a  sparrow. 
BUZUri-bakO,  an  ink-box. 

suzushii,  cool. 

T. 

ta    a  suffix  denoting  past  time; 

see  p.  146,  '162. 
ta   other :  sono  ta,  besides  that. 
ta,  a  rice-field. 
tabako,      tobacco      (from      the 

European    word) :  tahako-ire,   a 

tobacco-pouch ;  tabako  wo  noiiin, 

to  smoke. 
taberu,  (2)  to  eat:  conf.  pp.  152, 

245. 
tabemono,  food. 

tabi,  a  time  {uncfois):  tabi-tabi, 
often :  iku  tabi  ?  how  many 
times  ?  iku  tabi  mo,  any  number, 
of  times,  however  often. 

tabi,  a  journey  ;  tabi  ye  dent,  to 
go  on  a  journey. 
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tabi-bitO,  a  traveller. 

tabun,  a  good  deal,  most;  hence 

probably. 
tachi,  a  pluralising  suffix;  see  p. 

28. 
tachi-banashi,   a  conversation 

in  the  street. 
tada,  only,  simply. 
tadaima,  immediately. 
taeru,  (2)  to  endure. 
tagai    (ni),    mutually:    0    tagai 

(sama)  ni,  see  p.  417,  footnote 

3- 

tagaru,  a  verbal  suffix ;  see  p. 
130. 

tai,  termination  of  desiderative 
adjectives  ;  see  pp.  130,  161,  178. 

taiboku,  a  large  tree. 

taigai,  for  the  most  part,  pro- 
bably. 

taihen,  ht.  a  great  change,  hence 
very,  awfully,  see  p.  143. 

taiho,  a  cannon. 

taika,  a  famous  man. 

taiko,  a  title  of  honour, — rarely 
applied  to  any  but  the  Taiko 
Hideyoshi,  the  military  ruler  of 
Japan  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century. 

taiko-isha,  a  quack  physician. 

taikutsu,  tedium,  ennui:  taikutsu 
sum,  to  feel  bored. 

taimatsu.  a  torch, 
taira  ina),  flat. 

taisa,  a  colonel,  a  post-captain, 
taisetsu,     importance :     taisctsu 
na,  important. 


taishi,  a  crown-prince. 

taishita,  important. 

taisho,  a  general  or  admiral  of 

the  first  rank. 
taiso,  greatly,  much,  very, 
tasshiru,  (3)  to  reach. 
taisuru,  (irreg.)  to  be  opposite  to  : 

ni  taishitc,  vis-a-vis,  to. 
taitei,  for  the  most  part,  gene- 
rally, average. 
taiyo,  the  sun. 
taka,  a  quantity. 
takai,  high,  hence  dear  (in  price). 
takara,  a  treasure. 
takaru,  to  collect  (intrans.). — as 

flies  or  maggots. 
take,  a  bamboo. 
take,  a  mountain  peak. 
taki,  a  waterfall.     • 
tako,  a  kite  (toy). 
taku    a  house,  hence  a  humble 

term  for  husband   (see  p.   250)  : 

0  taku  dc,  at  home. 
taku,  to  light  (the  fire),  to  cook 

(rice). 
takiisan,  much,   many,   plenty: 

nw   taknsan,   that   is   plenty,    I 

don't    want    any    more:    conf. 

p.  63. 
tama,  a  ball,  a  bead,  a  jewel. 
tamago,  an  egg. 
tamaru,  (intrans.)  to  collect  (as 

water  in  a  puddle). 
tamaru,      (trans.),    to     endure: 

tiunaranai  sometimes  means  too, 

conf.  p.  305,  No.  95. 
tamashii,  the  soul. 
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tamaU,  to  deign;  conf.  p.  247. 

tame,  sake  :  no  tame  iii,  for 
the  sake  of,  because  of,  in 
order  to:  tame  ni  nam,  to  be 
profitable. 

tamochi-kata,  the  degree  of 
wear  or  lasting  power  in  an 
article. 

tamotsU,  to  keep  (trans.). 

tan,  saliva,  phlegm  :  tan  wo  Iiaku, 
to  .'^pit. 

tana,  a  shelf. 

tane,  a  seed,  something  where- 
with to  do  something  else,  the 
wherewithal. 

tani,  a  valley. 

tanin,  another  person,  a  stranger. 

tanjun  (na'i,  simple. 

tanomu,  to  rely  on,  to  apply  to, 
to  ask,  hence  sometimes  to  hire, 
to  engage.  See  also  p.  243  :  0 
taiioini  mnshimasu,  see  p.  319, 
No  14. 

tanoshimi,  joy,  pleasure. 

tansU,  a  cabinet,  a  chest  of 
drawers. 

taoreru,  (2)  to  fall  over. 

tara,  a  cod-fish. 

taralba),  termination  of  the  con- 
ditional past,  see  pp.  162,  179. 

taredo(mo),  termination  of  the 
concessive  past,  see  p.  162. 

tari,  termination  of  the  frequen- 
tative form,  see  pp.  162,  183. 

tariru,  (3)  to  suffice,  to  be 
enough,  conf.  p.  i6o :...)»"  inrau, 
is  not  worth. 


taro,  termination  of  the  probable 
past,  see  p.  162. 

Taro,  a  man's  name,  see  p.  34. 

taru,  a  cask. 

taru,  a  Classical  particle,  con- 
tracted from  to  aru,~\s  (that), 
as  :  bushi  tarn  mono,  one  wl.o 
is  a  warrior. 

tasho,  more  or  less,  hence 
amount,  degree. 

tasshi,  a  notification. 

tasshirU,  (3)-  to  attain  to,  to 
reach. 

tasukaru,  to  be  saved  ;  but  conf. 
p.  199. 

tasukeru,  (2)  to  save,  to  help. 

tataku.  to  knock  :  tataki-tsukenc, 
to  knock  on  (to). 

tatami,  a  mat. 
tatamu,  to  pile  up. 

tate-fuda,  a  notice-board. 

tateru,  (2)  to  set  up,  to  build. 

tateru,  (2)  to  be  able  to  stand 
(intrans.). 

tatoe,  a  comparison,  a  metaphor. 

tatoeba,  for  instance. 

tatoeru,  (2)  to  compare. 

tatsU,  a  dragon. 

tatsu,  to  stand  up,  to  rise,  to  sit 
up  (of  a  dog),  to  depart:  taelii- 
kacru,  to  go  back;  tachikacru, 
to  begin  to  start ;  tnchi-yorn,  to 
look  in  at. 

tatta,  vulg.  and  emphatic  for 
tad  a. 

tattobu,  to  honour,  to  venerate. 

tattoi;  venerable,  worshipful. 
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tattosa,  venerableness. 

tayori,  something  to  rely  on : 
tayori  ni  sum,  to  rely  on. 

tazuna,  a  bridle. 

tazunerU,  (2)  to  ask,  to  enquire, 
to  visit. 

te,  the  termination  of  the  gerund, 
see  p.  161 :  tc  vio,  see  p.  182. 

te^  the  hand,  the  arm,  hence 
handwriting.  Sometimes  in 
compounds  it  means  person,  as 
in  noritc,  lit.  riders,  i.e.,  the 
passengers  in  an  omnibus, 
railway  carriage,  etc.;  see  also  p. 
350,  foot-note. 

tebukuro,  a  glove, 

techo,  a  note-book. 

tefuda,  a  visiting  card. 

tefurU,  a  table  (from  the  Dutch 
fa/d). 

tegami,  a  letter. 

tegarui,  easy,  slight,  not  trouble- 
some. 

tei,  a  state  (of  things). 

teikoku,  an  empire,  specifically 
Japan. 

teinei  (na),  polite. 

teishi,  incorrect  for  teishn. 

teishu,  the  master  of  a  house,  a 
husband  ;  conf,  p.  229. 

teki,  an  enemy  (public). 

teki,  a  drop. 

teki  SUrU,  (irrc-K.)  to  be  appro- 
priate. 

tekishu-seizon,  the  survival  of 

the  fittest. 
teki,  of;  see  p.  78. 


tema,  trouble:  tenia  ga  torcru,  to 
take  time  and  trouble  (intrans.). 

temae,  front ;  hence  you,  also  I, 
conf.  p.  45. 

temmongaku,  astronomy. 

tempen,  a  sign  in  the  heavens. 

Tempo,  a*  ncngC)  or  "year- 
name,"  which  lasted  from  A.  D. 
1830  to  1844 ;  hence  an  oval 
copper  coin  with  a  hole  in  the 
middle,  struck  during  that  period. 

ten,  the  sky,  heaven. 

ten,  a  point. 

ten-chi,  heaven  and  garth. 

Tenjiku,  India. 

tenjO,  a  ceiling. 

tenka,  the  world,  the  empire  (of 
Japan). 

tenki,  the  weather :  0  tcnki,  d°, 
also  specifically  fine  weather ; 
tenki-isiigo,  the  state  of  the 
weather. 

tenkoku,  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

tennenso,  small  pox. 

tenno,  the  mikado. 

tenshi,  mikado  ;  see  p.  252. 

Tensho,  st:e  p.  381,  Ibotnote. 

Tenshu,  ^^d  (of  Roman  Catho- 
lics) :  Totshudd,  a  Catholic 
church ;  Tcnshnkyu,  Koman 
Catholicism;  Tcintiii-kyvslii,  a 
Catholic  missionary  or  priest. 

tensui-oke,  a  rain  tub. 

tentaku,  changing  houses:  tiii- 
taku  Slim,  to  change  houses. 

tento,  {0  Unto  sdiiKi),  the  sun 
(vulg.). 
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tenugui,  a  towel. 

teppo,  a  gun:  tcppu  wo  iitsu,  to 
fire  a  gun;  tcppo-mizu,  soda- 
water  (vulg.). 

tera,  a  Buddhist  temple. 

terU,  to  shine. 

terU,  contraction  of  termin.  tc  ivu. 

tesuki,  leisure,  nothing  to  do. 

tete,  the  hands(in  baby  language). 

tetSU,  iron:  tctsuhin,  a  kettle; 
tctsndu,  a  railroad ;  tctsitdd- 
basha,  a  street-car,  a  tram. 

tetsugaku,  philosophy ;  tetsn- 
gakusha,  a  philosopher. 

tezema,  the  state  of  being 
crowded. 

tezuma,  jugglery:  tcziima-tsukai, 
conjurer. 

to,  a  door. 

to,  ten  (in  compounds). 

to,  a  postposition :  see  p.  79  :  to 
hi,  see  pp.  55,  67,  80 ;  to  in  mono 
zaa,  seep.  56;  to  ka,  seep.  67; 
to  mo,  see  pp.  82,  182  ;  to  ittc,  see 
p.  80  ;  to  ittc  mo,  see  p.  182;  to  mo 
kaku  mo,  see  p.  308  ;  to  sunt,  see 
pp.  221,  439  (note  9);  to  wa  icdo, 
see  p.  182. 

to,  a  pagoda. 

tOj  ten. 

to,  that,  the ;  see  p.  52,  H  78. 

to  an  auxiliary  numeral  for  ani- 
mals ;  see  p.  107. 

to,  etcetera. 

tobu,  to  jump,  to  fly:  tobi-agaru, 
to  fly  up  :  tobi-komu,  to  jump  or 
fly  in  ;  tubi-kosu,  to  jump  across. 


tobutsu-ya,  a  general  shop  for 
foreign  goods. 

tochaku,  arrival :  tuchakn  sum, 
to  arrive. 

tochi,  a  locality,  a  place,  soil. 

tochti,  on  the  road,  by  the  way. 

todai,  a  lamp-stand,  a  candle- 
stick. 

todana,  a  cupboard. 

todoke,  a  report. 

todokeru,  (2)  to  send  to  destina- 
tion, to  give  notice,  to  report. 

todoku,  to  reach  (intrans.). 

todomaru,  to  stop,  to  stay 
(intrans.). 

todome,  a  stop,  a  pause,  the 
coup  de  grace  :  todome  wo  sasu, 
to  give  the  coup  de  grace. 

todomerU,  (2)  to  stop  (trans.). 

tofu,  bean-curd  :  tofii-yn,  a  shop 
for,  or  seller  of,  bean-curd. 

toga,  fault,  blame. 

togame,  blame. 

togameru,  (2)  to  blame. 

togarashi,  cavenne  pepper. 

togG,  a  mountain  pass. 

togetsU,  this  month. 

togire,  temporary  cessation. 

tohomonai,  outrageous,  ex- 
tortionate. 

toi,  far,  distant. 

toji,  the  binding  of  a  book. 

toji,  the  present  time. 

tojiru,  (3)  to  close  (trans.). 

tojiru,  (3)  to  bind  (a  book). 

toka,  ten  days,  the  tenth  day  of 
the  month. 
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tokaku,  see  tumokaknino. 

tokei,  a  clock,  a  watch. 

tokeru,  (2)  to  melt(intrans.). 

toki-  time,  hence  when  (conjunc- 
tion), see  pp.  39,  179,  268:  toki- 
doki,  often ;  toki  ni,  see  p.  40 ; 
toki  to  slutc,  sometimes. 

toki,  porcelain. 

to(kikuri,  a  bottle. 

toko,  an  abbreviation  of  tokoro, 
place. 

tokonoma,  an  alcove. 

tokoro,  a  place,  but  see  pp.  40, 
175  ;  for  tokoro  no  used  as  a  kind 
of  relative  pronoun,  see  p.  59:  to- 
koro de,  see  p.  41  ;  tokoro  ga,  to- 
koro ye,  see  p.  40  ;  tokoro -dokoro, 
here  and  there,  in  many  places. 

tokoro-f^aki,  an  address  (writ- 
ten). 

toku,  to  loosen,  to  unfasten,  to 
explain  :  toki-akasu,  to  explain. 

toku,  profit,  advantage,  efficacy. 

toku,  to  melt  (trans.). 

tokuikU,  moral  culture. 

tokuhon,  a  reading  book. 

tomai,  the  auxiliary  numeral  for 
godowns,  see  p.  no. 

tomarU,  to  stop,  to  stay  (intrans.). 

tombi,  a  kite  (bird). 

tombo,  a  dragon-fly. 

tome-bari,  a  pin. 
to-megane,  a  telescope. 
tomeru,    (2),    to   stop,   to  stay 

(trans.). 
tomo,  a  companion,  a  follower  : 

0  tomo  siirit,  to  accompany. 


tomodachi,  a  companion,  a 
friend. 

tomokaku(mo),  in  any  case,  be 
that  as  it  may,  somehow  or  other. 

tomorokoshi,  Indian  corn. 

tomurai,  a  funeral. 

tonaeru,  (2),  to  recite,  to  pro- 
claim (e.g.  opinions). 

tonari,  next  door. 

tonda,  (absurd,     awful, 

tondemonai,  I  excessive. 

tonen,  this  year. 

tonin,  the  person  in  question. 

tonogO,  a  man,  a  gentleman,  a 

husband. 
tontO  (mo),  altogether  ;  (with  a 

negative)    not   at   all.      Ton    to 

sometimes  means  thud, 
tora,  a  tiger. 

toraeru,  (2)  to  seize,  to  arrest. 
toreru,  (2)  to  take  (intrans.),  to 

be  able  to  take, 
tori,  a   bird,  especially  the  barn- 
door fowl. 
tori,   a  thoroughfare,  a  street,   a 

way,  as  ;  see  p.  237. 
tori-atsukai,  management, 

treatment. 

tori-aezu,  forthwith. 

tori-ire,  ingathering,  harvest, 
tori  mo  naosazu,  neither  more 

nor  less  than,  just,  exactly, 
tori-maki  wo  suru,   to  keep 

thu  ball  of  conversation  rolling, 
to  entertain  skilfully. 
toro,  a  stationary  (e.g.  a  stone) 
lantern. 
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toru,  to  take,  but  sometimes 
merely  expletive  in  compounds  : 
tori  ni  ikn,  to  go  for  ;  tori  ni 
A'«;';^  to  come  for ;  tori  ni  yarn, 
to  send  for  ;  tori-atsukan,  to  un. 
dertake,  to  manage;  tori-chigac- 
rii,  to  confuse ;  tori-ircrii,  to 
gather  in  ;  tori-isogu,  to  be  in  a 
hurry  ;  tori-kacrn,  to  exchange  ; 
tori-kakomu,  to  surround,  to  be- 
siege ;  tori-motsH,  to  arrange  ;... 
ni  tottc,  with  regard  to. 

toru,  to  pass  through,  to  pass  by : 
tori-kakaru,  to  happen  to  pass 
by. 

tosan,  the  ascent  of  a  mountain  : 
tosan  sum,  to  ascend  a  moun- 
tain. 

toshi,  a  year,  hence  age :  toshi 
ivo  torn,  to  grow  old  ;  toshi  no 
yotta,  elderly,  aged. 

toshi,  the  act  of  doing  something 
right  through. 

toshiyori  (no),  old  (said  only  of 
people). 

tosu,  to  put  or  let  through,  to 
admit  (e.  g.  a  guest):  o  tushi 
vhise,  see  bottom  of  p.  281. 

totan,  zinc. 

tote,  a  postposition  ;  see  p.  80. 

totemo,  anyhow,  at  any  price 
(metaph.) ;  (with  a  neg.)  not  at 
all,  by  no  means. 

toto,  at  last. 

tozen,  right,  proper. 

tsuba,  the  guard  of  a  sword. 

tsubaki,  a  camellia-tree. 


tsubn,  a  grain,— e.g.  of  rice  ;  a 
seed. 

tsuchi,  earth  :  tsUchi-yaki,  ear- 
thenware. 

tsue,  a  stick,  a  staff:  tsnc  wo 
tsiiku,  to  lean  on  a  staff. 

tSUgi  (no),  the  next  :  sono  tsugi 
ni,  next  (adverb). 

tsUgO,  the  sum  total,  altogether  ; 
also  convenience,  certain  rea- 
sons :  tsitgo  no  yui,  convenient ; 
tsiigu  no  warui,  inconvenient  ; 
go  tsiigo  shidai,  according  to 
your  convenience  ;  tsugo  ga  dc- 
kiniasii,  see  p.  311,  No  7. 

tsUgU,  to  join  (trans.),  to  follow, 
to  succeed  to  (a  patrimony);  also 
to  pour  into  :  tsugi-dasii,  to  pour 
out. 

tsui  (ni),  at  last. 

tsuide,  occasion,  apropos :  no 
tsuidc  ni,  apropos  of. 

tsuitachi,  the  first  day  of  the 
month. 

tsuite,  (preceded  by  ;;/)  accord- 
ing to,  owing  to,  about :  tsuite 
ikn,  to  follow. 

tsuiyasu,  to  spend,  to  squander. 

tsuji,  a  crossroad. 

tsuji,  an  interpreter,  interpreting. 

tsuka,  a  hilt. 

tsukaeru,  (2)  to  serve. 

tsukai,  a  message,  a  messenger  : 
tsnkai  no  mono,  a  messenger. 

tsukai-michi,  a  means  of  em- 
ploying. 

tsiikamaeru,  (2)  to  catch. 
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tsukamatsuru,  to  do  (a  self- 
depreciatory  word) ;  conf.  p. 
205,  foot-note  3. 

tsukasadoru,    to   control,    to 

direct. 
tsukau,  to  use,  to  employ. 
tsukawasu,  to  give,  to  send, 
tsukegi,  a  lucifer  match. 
tsukeru,  (2)  to  fix,  to  affix,  (hence) 

to  set  down  in  writing,  to  add: 

tsuke-agaru,   to    be    puffed    up 

with  pride. 
tsuki,  the  moon,  a  month  :  tsTi- 

ki-zue,  the   end  of  the   month. 

tsuki  ga  agaru,  the  moon  rises. 
tsuki-ai,  intercourse. 
tsubi-atari,  the  end  of  a  road 

where  one   must   turn  either  to 

the  right  or  to  the  left. 
tsiiki-ataru,  ^ee  tsiiku. 
tsukiru,  (3)  to  come  to  an  end, 

to  be  exhausted. 
tsuko,      passing       through,      a 

thoroughfare  :  tsnkd  suru,  to  pass 

through  or  along. 
tsuku,  to  push,  to  shove:  tsuki- 

otarii,  to  collide,  to  come  to  the 

end  (of  a  street), 
tsuku,  to  stick  (intrans.),  some- 
times  to    result:    fsnki-sou,    to 

accompany. 
tsiikue,   a   table,   specifically    a 

very  low  Japanese  writing-table. 
tsOkunen,  listlessness,  gaping. 
tsukuru,  to  make,  to  compose ; 

to  grow  (trans.):    tsuknridasu, 

to  produce. 


tsukUSU,  to  exhaust,  to  do  to  the 

utmost. 
tsiiku-tsukU,  attentively. 
tsuma,  a  wife  ;  but  see  p.  250. 

tsumaran(ai),    worthless,    tri" 

fling. 
tsumari,  at  last,  in  the  long  run. 
tsum  azuku,  to  stumble. 
tsume,   a  finger   or    toe   nail,   a 

claw. 
tsumerU,  (2)  to  stuff,    pack,   or 

squeeze     into :    tsmnc-yoru,     to 

draw  near. 
tsumetai,  cold  (to  the  touch). 
tsumi,  a  sin,   a  crime;   tsiiiui  no 

nai,    innocent;    tsmiii   suru,    to 

punish. 

tsumi-ni,  cargo. 

tsumori,  an  intention  :  tsuiiiuri- 
gnki,  a  written  estimate. 

tsumoru,  to  be  heaped  up. 

tsumu,  to  pick. 

tsumuri,  (preceded  by  0),  the 
head  (honorific). 

tsunagU,  to  fasten,  to  tie  up. 

tsune  (ni),  generally. 

tsuno,  a  horn. 

tsunoru,  to  collect  (trans.),  to 
levy,  to  increase  or  grow  violent. 

tsurai,  disagreeable,  unsym- 
pathetic. 

tsure,  a  companion.  Nigori'ed 
and  used  as  a  suffix,  it  means 
together,  as  fnfu-zurc,  a  hus- 
band and  wife  together. 

tsurerU,  (2)  to  take  with  one  : 
tsarctc  hunt,  to  bring  (a  person). 
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tsure-datsU,  to  go  together. 

tsursi,  the  general  precedent,  the 
usual  plan. 

tsuru,  a  stork. 

tsurU,  to  hang  (e.g.  a  mosquito- 
net)  ;  tsiiri-agcrit,  to  hang  up. 

tsuru,  to  angle,  to  catch  fish  with 
a  line  and  hook. 

tsurube,  a  well-bucket. 

tsutsuji,  an  azalea. 

tsutsumi(-mono),  a  parcel. 

tsutSUmU,  to  wrap  up. 

tsuyo,  circulation:  tsfiyu  sum,  to 
circulate  (as  money). 

tSUyoi,  strong. 

tsuyu,  dew :  0  tsityu,  soup. 

tsuzoku,  colloquial,  common. 

tte,  see  p,  81. 

u. 

uba,  a  wet-nurse. 

Ubau,  to  steal. 

UChi,  the  inside,  hence  a  house, 
hence  a  humble  term  for  hus- 
band (see  p.  250),  taken  from,  an 
extract :  no  uchi  ni,  inside,  in  ; 
sono  uchi,  meanwhile,  soon ;  o 
uchi  dc,  at  home.  Uchi  ni, 
sometimes  means  while.  For 
uchi  helping  to  form  superla- 
tives, see  p.  142. 

UChiki,  retiring,  bashful. 

UChiwa,  a  fan  of  the  kind  that 
does  not  open  and  shut. 

Ude,  the  arm. 

Uderu,  (2)  to  boil,— e.g.  an  egg. 


Udonko,  flour,  meal. 

Ue,  the  top  of  anything;  conf.  p. 
254 :  no  ue  ni,  above,  on,  after. 
Sometimes  uc  means  circum- 
stances or  nature,  as  kami  no  vii 
nc,  the  nature  of  the  gods.  Also 
a  point  of  view,  with  regard  to. 

Ue-boSO,  vaccination. 

ueki,  a  garden  plant :  ncki-ya,  a 
gardener. 

UerU,  (2)  to  plant. 

UgOkasU,  to  move  (trans.). 

Ugoku,  to  move  (intrans.). 

UguisU,  a  nightingale. 

UJi,  a  surname,  hence  Mr. 

Ukagau,  to  enquire,  to  ask,  to 
listen  to,  to  visit. 

Uke-oi-nin,  an  underwriter. 

Ukeru  (2)  to  receive :  conf.  p. 
245  :  uke-au,  to  guarantee;  xike- 
tovii,  to  take  delivery,  to  receive. 

Uketamawaru,  a  humble  word 
for  to  hear  ;  conf.  p.  245. 

Uketori,  a  receipt. 

Uke-tsuke,    a    sort    of    enquiry 
office,  superior  in  dignity  to  a 
mere  porter's  lodge,  where  cards 
are  received,  information  given, 
etc.     There  is   one   at   the   en- 
trance   to  every  public  depart- 
ment and  other  large  establish- 
ments in  Japan. 
lima,  a  horse. 
umai,  nice  to  eat,  tasty. 
iimamma.    food    (in   baby   lan- 
guage) ;  conf.  p.  234,  footnote. 

umareru,  (2)  to  be  bom. 
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umare-tsiiki,  by  birth  ;  hence 
the  character  or  disposition. 

ume,  a  plum-tree  :  iimc-mi,  going 
to  see  the  plum-blossoms. 

iimeru,  to  fill  up  with  earth,  to 
bury  :  ume-awascni,  to  make  up 
(metaph.),  see  p.  353. 

umi,  the  sea :  uini-bc,  the  sea- 
shore. 

Umu,  to  give  birth  to,  to  bear: 
umi-dasH,  d°. 

Un,  luck:  nn  no  yoi,  lucky;  iin  no 
wariii,    unlucky. 

unazuku,  to  nod. 

unchin,  freight(-money). 
undo,     bodily     exercise :     nndu- 

danui,  cup-and-ball  :  undo  sunt, 

to  take  exercise, 
unjo,  a  tax,  a  tariff. 
Ura,  the  back  or  reverse  side  of 

anything. 
urayamu,  )  to  envy  (not 

urayamashigaru, fin    a    bad 

sense);  also  to  wish  to  be  like. 

urayamashii,  enviable. 

UrerU,  (2)  to  sell  (intrans.),  to  be 
able  to  sell ;  conf.  p.  201. 

ureshii,  joyful. 
ureshigaru,  to  feel  joyful. 

uri,  3  melon. 

uru,  to  sell  (trans.)  :   uri-sabaku, 

to  sell  off. 
Urusai,  troublesome,  a  bother. 
urusagaru,   to  find  troublesome. 
Urushi,  lacquer. 
Uruwashii,  beautiful,  lovely, 
usagi,  a  hare. 


Ushi,  a  cow,  a  bull,  an  ox,  beef. 

ushinau,  to  lose. 

UshirO,  the  back  or  hinder  part  of 
anything  :  no  ushiro  ni,  at  the 
back  of,  behind. 

USO,  a  lie,  a  falsehood  :  uso  wo  hi, 
to  lie  ;  iiso-tsvki,  a  liar. 

USUberi,  rush  matting  bound 
with  a  hemp  edging. 

Usui,  light,  thin  (in  colour  or  con- 
sistence), insufficient :  usu-akai, 
pink;  usu-gurai,  dusk. 

Uta,  a  Japanese  (as  opposed  to  a 
Chinese)  poem,  a  song. 

Utagai,  a  doubt :  utagai  wo 
okusu,  to  raise  a  question. 

Utau,  to  sing. 

Utcharu,  to  throw  away,  to  dis- 
regard :  utchatte  oku,  d°. 

UtsU,  to  strike,  to  hit :  teppu  wo 
utsu,  to  fire  a  gun.  It  is  some- 
times used  as  a  meaningless  and 
omittable  prefix  in  compound 
verbs,  z^  [Hchi-)tsure-datsu,  to  go 
along  together. 

UtsUSU,  to  remove  (trans.),  to 
copy. 

Uttaeru,  (2)  to  go  to  law  about, 
to  appeal. 

UWa-gaki,  an  address  (on  an  en- 
velope, etc.). 

UWagi,  an  overcoat,  a  coat. 

UWagUtsU,  a  slipper. 

UWasa,  talk  about  a  person, 
gossip,  rumour:  uwasa  wo  sum, 
to  talk  about. 

UWO,  a  fish. 
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uyamaU,  to  reverence. 
Uya-Uyashii,  awe-inspiring. 
UZUra,  a  quail. 

w. 

Wa,  a  separative  particle ;  see  p. 
83  ;  also  pp.  44,  62,  177,  igo, 
255,  267.  For  its  use  as  an  in- 
terjection, see  p.  84. 

Wa,  a"  irregular  auxiliary  nume- 
ral, see  p.  107. 

wa,  a  wheel. 

Wabi,  an  apology. 

Wabira,  (3)  to  lament,  to  apolo- 
gise. 

Waboku,  peace. 

Waga,  my  own,  one's  own,  see  p. 
49  :  Tvaga  mi,  myself. 

waka-danna,    the  son  of  the 

master  of  the  house. 

wakai,  young. 

Wakari,  understanding  :  o  wakari 
ni  nam,  to  understand  (honor- 
ific) ;  wakari  no  hayai,  quick- 
witted, sharp. 

Wakari-nikui,  hard  to  under- 
stand. 

Wakari-yasui,  easy  to  under- 
stand. 

WakarU,  to  understand:  wakari- 
kittc  ini,  to  come  to  a  clear  un- 
derstanding. 

WakasU,  to  boil  (trans.) ;  said  of 
water. 

WakatsU,  to  discern. 

wake,  a  reason,  a  cause:  du  in 
wake  dc  ?  why  ? 


WakerU,  (2)  to  divide:  wakc-ata- 
cru,  to  distribute  in  appropriate 
shares. 

Wakete,  specially. 

Waki,  the  side  of  anything, 
sometimes  elsewhere :  no  waki 
ni,  at  the  side  of,  beside  ;  waki 
yc,  elsewhere. 

WakimaerU,  (2)  to  discriminate, 
to  comprehend. 

Waki-mizU,  a  spring  of  water. 

Waku,    to   boil  (intrans.). 

Wakusei,  a  planet. 

wampaku  (nai,  naughty. 
wan,  a  bowl. 

wan-wan,  bow-wow.  Children 
call  dogs  so. 

wara,  straw. 

Warai,  laughter. 
Waraji,  a  kind  of   straw  sandals 
used  only  out-ofdoors. 

warau,  to  laugh. 

ware,  I  (in  Book  Language)  : 
li'arc-warc,  people  like  me,  we. 

Wari-ai,  proportion. 

Warui,  bad,  (hence  sometimes) 
ugly,  see  also  pp.  125,  136: 
7oaniku  ill,  to  blame. 

Waru-kiichi,  bad  language. 

warU-monO,  a  worthless  fellow, 
a  ruffian. 

Wasei,  made  in  Japan. 

Wasjhi,  a  vulgar  contraction  of 
watakHshi,  I. 

Wasure-monO,  something  for- 
gotten. 

wasureru,  (2)  to  forget. 
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Watakushi,  selfishness,  (hence) 

I:  watakushi-domo,   we,   people 

like  me.  I  ;  conf.  p.  46. 
WatarU,  to  cross  (a  river). 
Watashi,      a    somewhat    vulgar 

contraction  of  watakushi,  I. 
WatasU,  to  hand  over. 
Waza  to,  on  purpose. 
Wazawai,  a  calamity. 
waza-Waza,  on  purpose. 
Wazuka,    a    trifle :     wazitka    n't, 

onl)-,  nothing  but. 
WO,    a   postposition ;    see  p.  88 ; 

also  pp.  195,  197,  221,  255. 
WOba,  see  p.  94. 


Y. 

ya,  a  termination  signifying  house, 
see  p.  38. 

ya,  a  postposition  ;  see  pp.  go,  86 
(N.B.),  rgo:  ya  nani  ka,  see  p.  53. 

ya,  eight  (in  enumeration). 

yaban,  a  barbarian  :  yaban  no  or 
iia,  barbarous. 

yabo,  a  clown,  a  dolt. 

yabukll,  to  tear  (trans.). 

yachin,  house-rent. 

yado,  a  dwelling-place,  a  hotel; 
hence  a  humble  word  for  hus- 
band (see  p.  250) :  yadoya,  a 
hotel. 

yagate,  forthwith,  by  and  bye. 

yagU,  bed  clotiies. 

yahari,  also, 
yai !  halloa ! 


yakamashii,  noisy,  (hence) 
given  to    fault-finding. 

yakedo,  a  bum. 

yakeru,  (2)  to  burn  (intrans.). 
yaki,  burning,    roasting,   anneal- 
ing. 

yakimochi,  jealousy. 

yakkai,    assistance ;   see  also  p. 

300,  No.  54. 
yaku,   to  burn,    (trans.)   to  roast, 

to  toast,  to  bake. 
yaku,    usefulness,    service :  yaku 

III  tiitsii,  to  be  of  use. 

yakunin,  an  official. 

yakiisha,  an  actor. 

yakusho,  a  public  office. 

yakuSOku,  an  agreement,  a  pro- 
mise, an  engagement. 

yakwai,  an  evening  party. 

yaina,  a  mountain,  a  hill,  some- 
times dishonest  speculation : 
vainaniichi,  a  mountain  path. 

yamame,  a  kind  of  trout. 

yamashi,  a  dishonest  speculator, 

a  charlatan. 
YamatO,  the  name  of  one  of  the 

central      provinces     of     japan  ; 

hence  by  extension  Japan  itself, 
yameru,  (^)  to  put  a  stop  to. 

yami,  total  darkness. 

yamome,  a  widow. 

yamu  wo  eZU,  unavoidably. 

yanagi,  a  willow-tree. 

yane,  a  xooi:  yam  ■bimc,  a  hou.se- 

boat. 
yappari,  emphatic  for  yahari. 

yara,  sec  p.  456,  footnote  a. 
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yarakasu,  (vulg.)  to  do,  to  drink. 

yam,  to  send,  to  give,  conf.  pp. 
191,  245:  yattc  viirn,  to  try 
(one's  hand  at).  Yarn  is  some- 
times used  instead  of  sjtrii,  to 
do. 

yasairmono),  vegetables. 

yasashii,  easy,  gentle, 

yaseru,  (^)  to  grow  X.h:m;yascte 
ini,  to  be  thin  ;  yascta,  thin. 

yashiki,  a  nobleman's  mansion, 
also  a  «*  compound." 

yashirO,  a  Shinto  temple. 

yashokU,  supper,  (late)  dinner. 

YaSO,  Jesus  :  Yasokyu  or  Yasoshu, 
(Protestant)  Christianity ;  Yaso- 
kyoshi,  a  (Protestant)  mission- 
ary or  clergyman. 

yasui,  cheap,  easy. 

yasumi-bi,  a  holiday. 

yasumu,  to  rest,  to  go  to  bed : 
0  yasumi  nasai,  goodnight. 

yatOU,  to  hire,  to  engage. 

yatsU,  a  (low)  fellow;  rarely  a 
thing. 

ya'tsu),  eight. 

yatte,  a  meaningless  expletive. 

yattokO-sa,  familiar  for  yOyak it. 

yawarakai  or  yawaraka  na, 

soft, 
yaya  mo  sureba,  apt  to,  liable 

to,  if  one  does  not  take  care. 

ye,  a  postposition ;  see  p.  go. 

yo  !  an  interjection,  see  pp.  233, 
163. 

yo  the  night :  yo  ni  irii,  to  be- 
come dark. 


yo,  the  world  :  yo  no  ncikn,  d°  :  yo 

wo  okiirn,  to  spend  one's  life,  to 

make  a  living. 
yo    four  (in  enumeration). 
yo,  business,  use  :  yd  wo  nasn,  to 

be  of  use. 
yo,  appearance,  way,  kind  :  yu  ni, 

to,  so  that ;  see  p.  269. 

yo-ake,  dawn, 

yobo,  a  precaution. 

yobu,  to  call :  yobi-dasn,  to  sum- 
mon ;  yobi-kaesu,  to  call  back. 

yofuku,  European  clothes. 

yohodO,  plenty,  a  lot,  very. 

yoi,  good,  (hence)  handsome  ;  see 
also  p.  136. 

yo-i  (na),  easy. 

yoii,  a  tooth-brush,  less  correctly 
a  tooth-pick  [koyoji) :  yoji-ire,  a 
toothpick-holder. 

yO-jO-han,  (a  room)  four  mats 
and  a  half  (in  size). 

yoka,  eight  days,  the  eighth  day 
of  the  month. 

yokan.  a  kind  of  sweetmeat 
made  of  beans  and  sugar. 

yokei,  superfluity  ;  (with  a  nega- 
tive) not  very,  not  much ;  see 
p.  144. 

y5ki,  the  weather. 

yokka,  four  days,  the  fourth  day 
of  the  month. 

yokO,  cross,  athwart :  yoko-chu,  a 
side  street  (whether  cross  or 
parallel). 

yokogiru,  to  cross. 

yokome,  a  side  glance. 
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yokomoji,      European     written 

characters,  Roman  letters. 
yokOSU,  to  send  hither. 
yoku,  ^\ell,  (hence)  often. 
yome,  a  bride,  a  daughter-in-law: 

yoinc  III  yarn,  to  give  (a  girl)    in 

marriage  ;   yo/ne   wo    moraii,    to 

marry  (a  wife). 
yomeru,    (2)  to    read  (intrans.), 

can  read;  conf.  p.  201. 
yomu,    to     read     (trans.) :     iita 

wo    yoiiin,    to    compose    (Jap.) 

poetry. 
yomuki,  business,  affairs. 
yondokoronai,  inevitable. 
yone,  hulled  rice. 

yo  (no  naka),  the  world. 

yopparai,  a  drunkard. 

yopparatte  iru,  to  be  intoxi- 
cated. 

yoppodO,  emphatic  for  yoJwdo. 

yoppite,  all  niglU  long. 

yori,  a  postposition  ;  see  pp.  91, 
141,  254. 

yoroi,  armour. 

yorokeru,  (2)  to  reel. 
yorokobi,  joy. 
yorokobu,  to  rejoice. 
Yoroppa,  Europe. 
yoroshii,    good.  conf.  pp.  125, 

249  :  tiiii  yorushn,  all  right,  no 
more  required  ;  ...  de  yoroshii,  ... 
will  do  well  enough  ;  yoroshlkit 
mOshimasu,  see  p.  319;  yoroshi- 
kn  ncgaiyiiasu,  see  pp.  334 — 5, 
No.  20. 
yorU,  the  night. 


yorU,  to  lean  on,  to  rely,  to 
depend ;  hence  to  look  in  at,  to 
stop  at  for  a  short  time :  ni 
yottc,  owing  to. 

yOrU,  to  select :  yori-dasu,  d°. 

yoru,  to  assemble. 

yosaso  (na),  having  a  good 
appearance,  conf.  p.  134. 

yosei  SUrU,  (irreg.)  to  foster,  to 
support. 

yoseru,  (2)  to  collect  (trans.). 

yoshi,  good,  all  right;  conf.  p. 
119:  yoshi-ashi,  see  p.  33. 

yoso,  elsewhere. 

yosOOi,  adornment,  fine  array. 

yOSU,  to  leave  off,  to  abstain 
from,  to  put  an  end  to. 

yoSU,  appearance,  circumstances. 

yo-sugiru,  to  be  too  good. 

yo(tsu),  four. 

yottari,   four  persons. 

yotte,  for  that  reason  :  ni  yottc, 
owing  to. 

yowai,  weak. 

yoyaku, )  barely,     at    last,    with 

yoyo,       '  difticully. 

yu  hot  water,  a  hot  bath  :  ytt  wo 
sasii,  to  pour  in  hot  water. 

yubi,  a  finger,  a  toe. 

yubin,  the  post:  ydbin-kyoku, 
a  post-office  \  yHbin-zci,  postage, 

yudachi,  ^  (thunder-)  shower. 

yugata,  twilight,  evening. 

yuino,  gifts  exchanged  on  be- 
trothal. 

yuka,  the  floor. 

yukata,  see  yugata. 
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yukei,     the    evening   landscape, 
twilight. 

yuki,  snow. 

yukkuri,  leisurely,  slowly. 

yukyo,  pleasure. 

yume,  a  dream;  yiunc   ivo  mini, 

to  dream, 
yumeshi,  supper,  (late)  dinner. 
yumi,  a  bow  (for  shooting)  ■.yiiini- 

ya,  a  bow  and  arrows. 

yurei,  a  ghost. 

yurerU,  (2)  to  shake  (intrans.). 

yuri,  a  lily. 
yurui;  loose. 

yururi  (to),  leisurely  :  ^0 /!»'«;-/ 
to,  see  p.  140. 

yurusu,  to  allow. 

yusan,  a  picnic. 

yusei,  a  planet. 

yushi,  a  brave. 

yushoku,  supper,  (late)  dinner. 

yusho-reppai,  the  survival  of 
the  fittest  in  the  struggle  for  ex- 
istence. 

yuu,  to  bind  up  or  do  (the  hair). 

yuyu  to,  nonchalantly. 

z. 

2a,  a  seat,  in  compounds  some- 
times a  theatre:  za  ni  tsnkii,  to 
take  a  seat ;  za  wo  tafsn,  to  rise 
from  one's  seat. 

zaisan,  property:  zatsau-kagiri, 
bankruptcy. 

ZampatsU,  hair-cutting. 

Zannen,  regret :  zannen-garn,  to 
rejrret. 


zashiki,  a  room. 

zasshi,  a  magazine,  a  review. 

ze,  same  as  zo. 

zehi,     right   I  ^J^^^  wrong;    (hencc) 

positively:  zehi  inaiiai,  nothing 

more  to   be  said,     unavoidable, 

useless. 
zei,  a  tariff,  an  impost. 
zeikwan,  a  custom  house. 
zen,    (always    with    honorific    o), 

a  kind  of  tray  ;  see  p.  223. 
zen,  before  ;  (in   compounds),    as 

shi-go-ncn-zcn,  four  or  five  years 

ago. 
zen,  virtue. 

zen-aku,   good  ■^J'^evii. 

zeni,  coin,  coppers. 
zennin,  a  virtuous  person. 

zenryo,  (na),  virtuous,  good. 

zentai,  properly  the  whole  body  ; 

more  often  usually,  generally. 
zentorumen,   a    corruption    of 

the  word  gentlemen. 
zetcho,    the  summit  of  a  moun- 
tain. 
20,  an   interjection;    see   pp.  233 

and  53. 
ZOhei-kyokU,  a  mint. 
ZOku,  com.monplace,  vulgarity,  a 

brigand,  a  rebel. 
ZOkUgO,  a  colloquial    word,    the 

spoken  dialect. 
ZOmbun,  a  sentiment:    zombiin 

ni  sitni,  to  do  as  one  likes  (with 

a  thing). 
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ZOnji,  knowledge ;  used  in  such 
phrases  as  go  zoiiji  dcsii  ka?  do 
vou  know  ?  zouji-uagara,  I  must 
own  that... 

ZOnji-yori,  an  opinion. 

zonjiru,  (3)  to  know. 

zori,    a    kind   of    straw    sandals 

worn  indoors. 
ZOSa     difficulty:    always   with    a 

negative,   as  zDsa  nio  nai,  there 

is  no  difficulty. 
ZOttO  sum,  to  start  with  surprise; 

also  to  be  natural  or  pleasant. 


ZU,  termination  of  negative  ge- 
rund, see  p.  165. 

ZUbon,  trowsers. 

ZUibun,  3.  good  deal,  pretty 
(adverb),  very. 

ZUre,  see  ts7irc. 

ZUtsU,  (one,  etc.)  at  a  time, 
apiece,  each,  as  tnitsu-zutsu, 
three  at  a  time. 

ZUtsU,  a  headache  :  zutstl  ga  sunt, 
to  have  a  headache. 

ZUtto,  straight,  quite,  a  great 
deal. 
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OF 

SUBJECTS     TREATED. 

(When  several   references   are  given,   the  most   important  reference  is   placed   first. 

Subjects  having  only  Japanese  names,  such  as  the  Kana,  the  Nigori,  and  the 

various  Postpositions,  are  not  inserted  here.     They  must  be  looked 

up  in  the  Japanese-English  Vocabulary,  p.  457  et  scg.) 


Accent,  18. 

Adjectives,    (primary    inflections), 

Accusative,  88,  196. 

117,   123. 

Adjectives,  117,  76. 

11 

(of     probability),     178, 

„          (adverbial    form), 

"7. 

161. 

119 — 121,  225. 

»» 

(in  rasJiii),  130. 

(attributive    form). 

"7. 

»» 

(reduplicated),  130. 

118,    134,    136, 

137. 

») 

(secondary  inflections), 

174. 

124. 

,,          (comparison  of),  i 

40. 

11 

(in  shii)  130. 

„          (compound),  128. 

»» 

(stems),  121,  124,  133. 

,,          (conclusive  form), 

119. 

*» 

(tense    and    mood    in), 

,,          (derivative),  128. 

124,  127. 

,,          (desiderative),  178, 

161, 

»» 

(verbs     formed     from), 

130. 

130,  220. 

,,          (gerund),  176. 

Adverbial  phrases,   230,    80,   218, 

,,          (indefinite     form). 

see 

224. 

adverbial  form. 

Adverbs 

,  225,  50,  73,  96,  117,  120, 

„          (inflections),  117,  i 

24. 

224. 

„          (negative),     125, 

126, 

)t 

(onomatopoctic),  80. 

136,   147. 

Adversative  particles,  64,  83,  90. 

„          (0   and  ft   forms), 

121, 

Affirmation,  228,  82. 

216. 

Agglutination,    5,    145,    148,    149, 

(paradigms),   123, 

125, 

157.  1 

87. 

126. 

Animals 

(how  addressed),  234,  248. 

,,          (predicative),   117, 

134. 

Apposit 

on,  75. 

136,  137.  138,  I 

40. 

Attraction,  5,  147. 
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Attributive  Phrases,  74,  96. 
Augmentatives,  31,  139. 
Auxiliary  Numerals,  104, 
Auxiliary  Verbs,  184,  310. 
Baby  Language,  234. 
Bad  Language,  233. 
Bases,  145,  147,  148. 
Causatives,  206,  72. 
Certain    Present,    14S,    149,    161, 

168,  224. 
Chinese,  6. 

„         (characters),  9. 

„         (influence),   6,  29,  32-4, 

52,  98, 
,,         (words),  6,  240. 
Classifiers,  104. 
Comparison,  140,  87. 
Compounds,  30,  42,  gg,  loi,  122, 

128,  134,  206,  211. 
Compound  Tenses,  151,  186,  138. 
Concessive  Mood,   181,   162,  163, 
275. 
„  (idioms),  182. 

Conditional  Base,  148,  163. 

,,  (mood),  179,  162,  163, 

275- 
Conjugations,  148,  i4g,  150. 

(First),  150,  148,  160, 

193,  206,  222. 

,,  (anomalies  of  First), 

157' 
(Second),     152,     i2g, 

I4g,    ig3,    204,   205, 

206,  207,  222. 

(Third),      152,       129, 

149,   160,   193,   206, 

222. 


Conjunctions,  236;  39,  40,  96,  224. 
Consonants,  16. 

(double),  18. 
,,  (peculiarities    of    cer- 

tain), 24,  160. 
Construction,  254. 

,,  (synthetic     tendency 

of),  273. 
Contractions,  25. 
Correlation  of_  Clauses,   173,  255, 

259,  119,  igi- 
Court  Language,  235. 
Days  (counting  of),  114. 
Desiderative  Adjective,  161. 
Dialects,  8,  20 — i  (notes),  i5g. 
Diminutives,  31,  139. 
Diphthongs,  15. 
Direct  Object,  261. 
Ellipsis,  262,  94,  181,  24S. 
Emphasis,  19,  83,  87,  iSi,  igo. 
Enumeration,  73,  77,  78,  81,  98,  gg. 
Errors  (common),  12.  138. 
Europeanisms,  25,  273. 
Expletives, '231 — 4';  76,  78,  84. 
Feminine,  26. 

Frequentative  form,  183,  163. 
Future,  168,  161,  164. 
Gender,  26. 
Genitive,  64,  73,  84. 
Gerund,  175,  161 ;    also    174,  97, 
138,    144,    146,   186,    187, 
188,  189,   191,   igS,   223, 
227,  244,  248,  255,  259. 

,,       (emphatic),  162,  177. 
Honorifics,  238,  12,  139. 

,,  (imperatives),  247. 

,,  (nouns),  249. 
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Honorific  (periphrases),  243,  247. 
„         (in  quotations),  269. 
(verbs,)  245. 
Hours  (counting  of),   115. 
Humble  (nouns),  249. 
„         (verbs),  245. 
Hyphens,  33. 
Hypothetical  Mood,  179. 
Illative  Tenses,  188. 
Imperative,    184,   246,    163  ;   also 

124,  147,  164,  167. 
Impossibility  (how  expressed),  197. 
Indefinite  form,  148,  173;  also  30, 

133. 136,  146,  161,  213,  255,  258. 
Indirect  Object,  261. 
Infinitive,  173,  149. 
Inflections  (of  Adjectives),  117. 

,,  (of  Verbs),  145, 

Integration  of  Sentences,  273,  275, 

428. 
Interjections,  231,  84,  89,  90,  187. 
Interrogation,   49,   50,   66,  84,  go, 

no.   229. 
Inversion,  263. 
Isolating  Particle,  83. 
Jesuit  Grammars,  160. 
Kyoto  Dialect,  9,  159,  160. 
Letter-changes,  20,   101,  105,  157, 

160, 
Literature,  6,  10,  11,  452. 
Masculine,  26. 

Mood,  168,  124,  127,  149,  173. 
Months  (counting  of),  114. 
Must,  170,  178. 
Names  (family),  34. 
„      (men's)  34,  253. 
,,      (personal),  34. 


Names  (of  places),  34. 

,,      (women's),  34,  253. 
Negative  adjective  7iai,   125,   136, 

147. 
,,       (base),  164,  147,  148,  149, 

,,       (conjugations),    126,  151, 

164,  190,  213. 
,,       (interrogation),  230. 
,,      (syntax  of),  264. 
Nominative,  64,  86,  88,  196,  255. 
Nouns,  26,  131 — 5,  225. 

(abstract),  35,  132. 
,,        (compound),  30. 
,,        (in  ki  and  gi),  38. 
(in  mi),  36. 
(in  sa),  35,  174. 

('nj'«),  38. 
,,        (used  as  adjectives),  42. 
,,       (used  as  adverbs),  43. 
(verbal),  41. 
Number,  26,  28,  145. 
Numerals,  98. 

,,  (auxiliary),  104. 

,,  (Chinese),  100. 

,,  (fractional),  115. 

,,  (ordinal),  112. 

One,  ones  (subst.),  75,  93. 
Onomatopes,  230,  80. 
Ought,  39. 

Participle,  see  Gerund. 
Parts  of  Speech,  11. 
Passive,  193,  etc.;  see  Verbs. 
Past  Participle,  see  Gerund. 
Past  Tenses,  162,  16S,  171,  187. 
Person,  44,  145. 
Personification,  272. 
Phonetic  Decay,  147,  157,  167,  227. 
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Place-names,  34. 
Pleonastic  Construction,  271. 
Plural,  26,  28,  46. 
Poetry,  452. 

Positive  Voice,  149,  150,  152. 
Possessive  case,  73. 
Postpositions,   60,   222,   226,   254, 
263. 
,,  (combined),  91,  74. 

Potentials,  ig6,  etc. ;  see  Verbs. 
Predicative  Phrases,  75,  254. 
Present    Tense,   see  Certain  Pre- 
sent. 
Probable  Past,  162,  171. 

,,       present    or    future,     164, 
168,  186. 
Pronouns,  44. 

,,  (demonstrative),  49,  50, 

„  (indefinite),  49,  50,  52. 

„  (interrogative),  49,  50. 

(personal),  44,  233,  239, 
250,  261. 
„  (reflexive),  48. 

,,  (relative),  54. 

Pronunciation,  13,  7,  33,  160. 
Prosody,  452. 
Quantity  (vowel),  13,  452. 
Quasi-Adjectives,  131. 

(in  5r:;  Hrt),  133. 
Quasi-Postpositions,  94. 
Quotation,  268,  275. 
Reduplication  of   consonants,  18, 
22. 
,,  (of  words),  28,  224, 

226. 
Reflective  pronouns,  48. 
„         verbs,  205, 


Relation  to  other  Languages,  5. 

Relationship  (degrees  of),  27,  250. 

Roots,  145,  146,  147. 

Should,  39. 

Singular,  26,  28. 

Stems,  (of  adjectives),  121,  130. 

(of  verbs),    145,    147,    157, 
159,  160. 
Subject    (of   sentence),    255,    260, 

86,  ig6. 
Suffixes,  5,  145,  148,  156,  187,  219. 
Superlatives,  142. 
Surds  and  Sonants,  20. 
Surnames,  34,  253. 
Syntax,  254. 

Synthesis  of  Contradictories,  32. 
Tense,  168,  124,  127,  149,  173. 
,,      (compound     continuative), 

186,  185. 
,,      (illative),  188. 
Titles,  252. 
Tokyo  mispronunciations,   15,  16, 

17,  iS. 
Tones,  19. 

Unfinished  Sentences,  79,  248,  262. 
Verbs,  145. 

,,       (formed     from    adjectives), 

130,  220. 
,,       (auxiliary),  184. 
,,       (bases  of),  145,  147,  14S. 
,,       (causative),  206,  213. 
,,       (compound),  211. 
,,       (final  omitted),  262,  248,  63. 
,,       (in  gam),  130. 
,,       (honorific),  245, 
,,       (intransitive),  igg,  200,  203, 
185,  194,  199,  205,  221. 
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Verbs 

,  (irregular),    166,   149,    154, 

145,  146,    151,    166,    167, 

193.  207. 

185,  186. 

n 

[in  jirit),  220. 

Verbs  (To  Do),  218. 

») 

(liable    to    be  confounded), 

,,       (transitive),   201,   203,    209, 

221. 

220. 

)» 

(paradigms    of),    148,    150, 

,,       (used  as  adjectives),  137. 

158,  223. 

,,       (used     as     other    parts    of 

»i 

(passive),  193  ;  also  271,  55, 

speech),  223. 

56,    130,    185,   198,    199, 

Vowels,  13. 

202,      207,       210,      213, 

,,         (harmony  of),  5. 

221. 

,,         (quiescent),  14,  15,  18. 

>' 

(potential),  196,    193,    201, 

Western  Peculiarities,  20,  21. 

213,  244. 

Women's  Language,  235. 

») 

(reflective),  205. 

(names),  253. 

11 

(in  surji),  219. 

Word-building,  33. 

»i 

(in  tagaru),  131. 

Writing,  9. 

>» 

(To   Be),  215;    also  60—2, 

Written  Language,  lo. 

95,    121,    124,    126,    134, 

Years  (counting  of),  113. 

If  478.  ADDITIONS 


AND 


CORRECTIONS. 


p.  ;j,  line   l4.-For  "  Scraps    of    Conversations,"    read 
"Fragments  of  Conversation." 

F.  31,  .V.  n.  at  boiioiii The    statement    made    in   this 

N.  B.  is  hardly  correct.  Though  "  puppy  "  is  most  clearl}' 
rendered  by  imc  no  ko,  "  kitten  "  by  neko  no  ko,  etc.,  such 
forms  as  ko-imi,  ko-neko,  ko-nsJii,  etc.,  are  also  in  current 
use.  The  author  is  indebted  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gordon, 
of  Kyoto,  for  this  correction. 

p.  re,'  latter  ptirt  ofr  113 -Mr.  Satow  is  of  opinion  that, 

in  such  phrases  as  inshi  no  fiiriii  no  and  kivasJii  no  sliiii- 
ki  ni  yaita  no,  there  is  a  tacit  reference  to  stamps  which 
are  not  old,  and  cakes  which  are  not  freshly  baked — a 
sort  of  emphatic  dwelling  on  the  ideas  of  "old"  and 
"freshly  baked." 

p.  131,  n  19.5 Mr,  Satow  thinks  there  is  little  doubt  but 

\.\\?i\.  gam  stands  for  ^e  (i-t^-,  kc)  am.  Ke  is  the  ancient 
pronunciation  of  the  character  %,,  "  spirit,"  "air,"  so  that, 
for  instance,  vieztirashigaru  v.'ould  have  meant  originally 
"to  have  an  air  of  strangeness."  Compare  with  these 
verbs  in  gam  such  substantives  in  ge  as  abura-ge,  "  an 
oily  appearance,"  "  oiliness." 

jp.  isr,  n  305,  *»•  HO  hiiia.—Mx.  Satow  suggests  that  the 
kikii  from  which  this  form  kiita  is  derived,  may  be,  not 
the  transitive  verb  kiku,   "  to  hear,"   but  an    originally 
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different,  and  merely  accidentally  homonymous  intransi- 
tive verb,  signifying  "  to  be  efficacious."  This  would  be 
the  verb  kiku  which  we  find  in  such  expressions  as  kusiiri 
ga  kiku,  "the  medicine  acts.'' 

F.  i7»,  If  '^sr In  many  cases,  the  Classical  Conditional 

Alood  is  better  translated  by  "as..."  than  by  "when..." 

J».  307,  f  3-Hi Mr.  Satow  suggests,  as  a  good  instance 

of  this  form  of  the  causative,  the  verb  iinnshimeru,  which 
means  "  to  reprove,"  "  to  warn,"  but  which  is  evidently 
nothing  but  the  causative  conjugation  of  the  verb  iimc, 
"to  dread,"  "to  shun."  To  cause  a  person  to  shun  a 
thing  is,  of  course,  to  warn  him  of  it. 

jp.  3S0,  boir  fiHii  mroics For  iyuinya,  read  yiuiii-ja. 

j».  3S4.— For  "riend,"  read  "friend." 
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in  ine    japan- 1  <.  ,^.j^^  Serpent  with  Eight  Heads." 

Series  "  illustr      1      ^  ^'^  ^^'">'  J^'^>'  ^'''''• 
i>eiies,     lUusti.    j«MyLord  Bag-o'-Rice." 

IN    JAPANESE. 

"  Eii^o  Hcnkakit  Ichiran "  (an  elementar}'  ICngiish 
Grammar),  2  Vols. 

"  Xihoii  SliObuntcii'"  (an  elementary  Japanese  Gram- 
mar), I  Vol. 
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